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Single-author histories of nineteenth-century music are probably no longer 
tenable in light oftoday”s specialised knowledge. The last credible contender 
may well turn out to be the challenging study by Carl Dahlhaus, frequently 
cited in ouUT volume. Yet existing multirauthored histories present their own 
problems. Putting it baldly, they tend either to define their subject-matter too 
narrowly in terms of genres and styles, or to sacrifice thematic penetration to 
geography. Of course it is easy to criticise. However you approach a task like 
this, you will be wrong. But we hope to be wrong in the right sort of way. In 
generalourapproach isthematic,ortopical.Wetryto offerexplanations rather 
than assemble information, and that usually means focusing selectively on key 
areas that Seem to illuminate Our Subjects rather than presenting Straightfor- 
ward repertory Surveys. Hovw anyvway, can SUch surveys beanything other than 
partial and arbitrary? More to the point, what do they really say about mnusic 
history? So we are moderately (though not completely) relaxed about ouUT cov- 
erageofrepertory. Lacunae will notbehard to findforthosewho seek. Butthen 
whatistheframework of certaintiesthatallowsthemtobeidentified as lacunae 
in thefirst place? 

Toevaluate justhow topics mightbe selected is the task ofour first chapter， 
Which reflects generally on historiography and on the competing claims made 
on Us as historians of music within the Western tradition. In the process two 
Verybroad issuesareraised,and they in turn feed into the structure ofthebook 
asawhole.Oneis the relationship between the components of musicxs “double 
Phistory” compositional and contextual: between, in other words, works and 
practices. Our hope is that aesthetic values are prioperly respected in this 
volume,butthattheyareatthesametimeintegrated within broader social and 
intellectual contexts. That is easily said. In practice it amounts to a perilous 
balancing act between the demands of the text - "the music itself” - and the 
claims of its context. The second issue concerns periodisation. And here (for 
reasons that will be argued out in the first chaptenD we feel that a history of 
nineteenth-century music has some obligation to bring into focus the caesura 
Separating the two halves ofthe century, sincethis is obscured by conventional 
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periodisation. (Paradoxically a history of eighteenth-century music should 
arguably do the reverse, i.e. highlight continuities between late Baroque and 
Classical periods.) Hence,atsome risk ofoverstating the case,wehave divided 
ouUr volume into two parts, with parajllel structures in each part. This layout 
bears some of the marks of a structural history, except that we make no easy 
assumptions about the "Spirit ofthe age nor aboutthe interconnectedness of 
its constitutive activities, events and products. NOT do we deny the explana- 
tory power ofchronology. 

Very broadly, the tendency within each part is to proceed from context to 
music,though itneed hardly be said thatthis separation offunction isanything 
but watertight; contextual chapters occasionally discuss notes, and repertory 
chapters frequently invoke context. 工 hus there are two accounts of music and 
intellectual history: chapter 2, which looks at the changing status of music 
within German Idealistand Romantic aesthetics,and in particular at its libera- 
tion from an integral association with janguage;and chapter 12,wWhich extends 
this to debate understandings ofthe "autonomy character” of music in the later 
nineteenth century, embracing Schopenhauer reception, the infuential posi- 
tion established by Hanslick，and the watershed between Idealism and 
Positivism. Likewise there are two Social-historical commentaries: chapter 3， 
Which examines the several professions ofmusicassociated with theemergence 
ofamiddle-class musical culture; and chapter 13,which documents the consol- 
idation ofthe practices and institutions asSociated with that culture during the 
Second half of the century. The repertory itself is then examined in central 
blocks within each part - chapters 4-8 and 14-18 respectively. Butitshould be 
emphasised thateven in these chapters none ofthe authors is involved in mere 
SUrveyi each of them， without exception, takes an angle on their repertory， 
elaborating positions which at times overlap with, and even occasionally con- 
tradict, the positions adopted by other authors. 

These chapters provide central information on the “great music” of the 
period, a focus which is entirely defensible, not least because this was an age 
Which thought of itself in Precisely these terms. At the same time we remain 
alive to the ideological dimension of that perception, and we foreground 站 
explicitly in chapter 1o, which addresses the nineteenth-century preoccupa- 
tion with genius,while atthe sametime relativising that conceptby discussing 
the development of what would later be called the culture industry. We are 
mindful,after all,thatmostofthe musicenjoyed in the nineteenth century was 
by no means 'great and that point is usefully developed in chapters 9 and 19， 
Which examine music in the marketplace, including what might loosely be 
called the "popular music” of the time. Chapter 11, in contrast, turns to the 
debates of the 185gos: debates about the new, aboutabsolute music,and about 
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musicand the poetic. These debates, centred on Weimar, were ofmajor impor- 
tance. Not only did they set the compass reading for a great deal of later nine- 
teenth-century thinking about music; they fed directly into compositional 
Praxes. Then, as the new century loomed, they made room for insistent ques- 
tions concerning the musical expression of a prevailing nationalist ideology. 
OUr penultimate chapter addresses these questions, but it closes by arguing 
thatthe differences promoted by nations and nationalism were ultimately sub- 
ordinate to those generated by the major shifts in musical syntax that took 
Place around the turn of the century. These shifts are addressed in our final 
chapter. 

Our hopeis thatthis constellation ofcontrasted approaches will lightup the 
history ofnineteenth-century music in novel and interesting ways.Atthe same 
time, weare aware of our obligation to provide a source ofbasic and necessary 
information - to allow the Cambridge History to Serve as a major work of ref- 
erence. Hence the balancing act referred to earlier. We hope that the central 
chapters on repertory can pass muster in this respect. But given the general 
thrust of the volume, it has seemed to us important to provide unusually full 
and ambitious reference material, comprising a chronology (offering a kind of 
Skeletal “narrative” history of music), a select list of institutions (publishing 
houses, conservatories, opera companies, music societies, and the like), and a 
personalia (including composers, performers, patrons and publishers). In con- 
trast, we have been more sparing with bibliographical information. In general， 
the bibliographies for individual chapters record the major sources used in the 
preparation of the chapter, though in most cases they extend beyond that role 
to providea modestindication ofuseful further reading. 

Iam grateful to the British Academy for financial assistance in the prepara- 
tion ofthis book. 


"PART ONE 1800-1850 


The musical work and nineteenth-century 
history 


JIM SAMSON 


Compositional and contextual histories 


Even the formula'compositional and contextual,suggestive ofa dual perspective 
-a'“double roob61- maynotfully embrace the materials and methods ofa music 
history, whose very subject-matter must be open to debate. Texts, sounds, activ- 
ities: all are Primary data - objects, facts and events that are variously fore- 
grounded，ordered and interpreted to generate OUI narratives，One obvious 
Starting-point would be to place musical works centre stage, prioritising the cul- 
tural forms in which art music has most often been presented in the West. BuUt 
that signals an analytical enquiry. If we want to Write history we need to fll the 
Spaces between Works, to find Strategies for connecting them. Two such strate- 
gies, coOnversely related, are prominent in histories of nineteenth-century mnusic. 
One is intertextuality. We join up the works through similarity, as we might note 
the resemblances between visual stills. This quickly brings us to composers, to 
Suggestions ofinfuence or mutuajity,and eventually to stylistic genealogies.The 
exXplanatory focus shifts - one may justly say 'reverts for this is the mode of the 
past, of the nineteenth century itself - from the Work to its creator. The present 
volume is well served by this approach,and there are strong arguments for privi- 
leging it, given the historicism ofthe age. Yet, paradoxically, intertextuality risks 
undermining “work character: IfI choose to focus on the work, after all, I pre- 
Sumablyvaluethatquality ofuniqueness thatmarks it offas morethan theinstan- 
tiation ofa type.I celebrate its individuality,its embodiment ofa singular idea. 
This invites my second Strategy. We might term it individuation, and its 
CODnCern is to trace the historical process by which the particular (the special) 
emerges from the general (the generic). This too was privileged in the nine- 
teenth century,anageofindividualism no less than historicism. Indeed Harold 
Bloom suggests that the two are locked together in symbiosis - the weight of 
the past and the quest for a voice, dependency and originality.” His proposal 


1 The notion ofa double root social and stylistic, was developed for art history especially by Heinrich 
VWalfllin; see his Przzczbles of4t istom,trans. M. D. Hottinger (New York, 195o; original edn 1917). 
2 Harold Bloom, 7He 47txietby of7t1axeztce:4 THpeom orPoeto (Oxford,1973). 
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unites two of the big themes of nineteenth-century art histories. At the same 
time it unites the artwork and its author. For Bloom?s “anxiety of infuence” 
really describes a kind of collective authorial MeNptalt，shaped by certain 
aspects of Enlightenment thought, and as such it is an implicit celebration of 
authorship (indeed the celebration becomes explicit in his later writings).3 
Again the focus shifts inexorably from the work to its composer. Music history 
becomes the story of certain highly valued composers,whose genius and origi- 
nality made possible our Present-day canon of masterpieces.， The work 
becomes part ofan ouUtput or oezy1e. Itfinds its Place within a larger narrative， 
one that characteristically develops from the composer?s earliest formative 
Stages to his full creative maturity and, often, his fnal fowering (the organicist 
metaphor is unmistakable). It is characteristic Or exceptional - early, middle- 
period or late. It becomesafragmentofbiography, since itis deemed to express 
particular thoughts and emotions in response to ashared culture,and to exem- 
plifyaunique style in relation to a more general style system. 

To identify the work with its composer may seemaminimal rationalisation . 
But actually the work may exemplify other things - its performance， for 
instance. Even the most basic ontology recognises that the written Score 
underdetermines a musical work, which can only be fully realised in perfor- 
mance. During the eighteenth century the Space between notational and 
acoustic forms widened considerably. That century Strengthened the auton- 
omous character ofthe work by loosening the threads binding it to genreand 
Social function. But it also“created” the virtuoso, an international fgure in 
WwWhom the activity of performance gained (or regained) its own measure of 
autonomy.4 In the nineteenth century the separation between 'text? and "act? 
increased.s On the one hand the score was thought to embody a kind of inten- 
tional knowledge - an 'idea" that originated with the composer, So that the 
performer?s responsibility was to unlock the mysteries, to make available the 
idea, to interpret. On the other hand the virtuoso performer could act as a 
magnet drawing the listener away from the qualities of the work towards the 
qualities of the performance. This of course rehearsed an ancient argument 
about vocal music - that virtuosity threatens meaning. But in the nineteenth 
century the terms ofthe argument were transformed by an ascendantindivid- 
ualism. Great performers,，no less than great coOmposers，could stake their 
claim to thehigh ground ofaliberal ideology. They could transform the work， 
and even redeem it. 

A mnusical work,then, may exemplify its composerand its performer. It may 


3 Harold Bloom, THe Testemtz CaHON: 7TNe Books old 9ScHoolofthe4qes(London, 1995). 
4 SeeSylvette Milliot,*Levirtuose international: un crEation du 18e siecle', Dix-Axiej1e Si6cle,25 (1993)， 
PP. 55-64. 5 My terms here pay tribute to Richard Taruskin; see 72xt4Nd 4ct(Oxford, 1995). 
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名 rtherexemplify its tradition,as also its style,medium or genre.These catego- 
ries make their own claims on the historian, and it will be worth considering 
each of them briefy as components of the chronicle. Tradition is perhaps the 
most implicative,though it is also the most elusive. The construction of tradi- 
tions is usually linked to larger issues of cultural politics, and in particular to 
the politics of national identity. The 'invention” of a German tradition in the 
nineteenth century (Converted to 人 Austro-German: in the twentieth) is cer- 
tainlytheparadigmaticinstance. Butthecaseforatradition mightalsobemade 
on geographical (as distinct from national) grounds,as in discussions ofa puta- 
tive northern _ identity that Subsumes the individual identities of the 
Scandinavian and Baltic nations in the late nineteenth century. Whatever the 
rationale, the tradition to which a work might be said to belong is invariably 
culturallyand politically contingent. Yetforall its contingency the actoftrans- 
mission - the process of "handing over” (Latin: 妨 adeye) - still depends on the 
persuasive qualities ofindividual works. Cultural and political establishments 
may make their claims on these works, manipulating them to their own ends. 
Butthey do so mainly because the music is thought to be well worth claiming. 
However welocate its ideological roots,then,atradition isusually closelyiden- 
tified with a corpus of significant works that have certain shared characteris- 
tics. In other words, it is described at least partly through commonalities of 
Style. 

When Guido Adler formulated his infuential scheme for academic musicol- 
0ogy,he presented musical styles - their growth and development- as central to 
the historical, as distinct from the systematic,branch ofthe discipline.“ Adler?s 
periodisation of stylistic history will be discussed presently, but we may note 
phere that it Privileges only one of several hierarchical levels on which the 
conceptofstyle may function.IThat conceptis defined by processes ofselection 
and negation，but also by processes of standardisation. Leonard B. Meyer 
focuses on one Side of this coin, observing that it is the selection of some ele- 
ments rather than others from an existing Stock ofhanded-down, "pre-formed” 
materials that constitutes astyle.7 Buta stylealso establishes its own normative 
markers, and it confirms these by temporarily falsifying them - by deviating 
位 om the norms. Thus style in music may be understood in relation to a dialec- 
tic between universal and particular, collective and unique, schema and devia- 
tion. The di 伍 culty for the historian is that this process is almost endlessly 
recursive,taking us from something largerthan atradition (the Classical style) 
to Something Smaller than a work (the contrasted middle section). As an 


6 Guido Adler， “Umfang，Methode und Ziel der Musikwissenschaft>， Tierteyapysscpz 刘 .7 
USIWisSSe1SCa 有 1 (1885), ppP. 5-20. 
7 Leonard B. Meyer, Sble ad MMSic: THeom Bistomy, Jaeology (Philadelphia, 1989). 
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historical tool,then,itis valuable in thatitallows fora discussion ofnormative 
elements that help us to Place the musical work,yetlimited in that its range of 
application is so wide as to seem permissive. It is arguably at its most useful 
when itfunctions in tandem with other categories such as medium or genre. 

Both medium and genre have commonly been used as Principal categories 
for organising and presenting music histories. This elevated status has been 
asSigned them partly for categorical convenience,butalso because they possess 
a degree of internal consistency that can Override stylistic differences, Provid- 
ing a narrative thread that connects composers from very different musical 
worlds. Even more crucially, both concepts can provide us with useful strate- 
gies for linking music to its immediate social context. To take an example: a 
history of the string quartet medium in the nineteenth century Would trace a 
Stylistic journey that can be adequately explained only in relation to a social 
journey. Like the orchestra before it,the quartetcrossed from Private to public 
arenas,and that shift made its own demands on musical materials. Or consider 
the rise of the piano. Not only did the instrument generate a new Tepertory， 
Wherestyleand medium arelocked together byan idiomaticimperative. Italso 
transformed the social history of music; the instrument itself became a social 
agent.And here we return to performance. There is a case to be made - indeed 
Ishall make it later in this chapter - for an 'alternative history” of nineteenth- 
century music, one that centres on Practices rather than composers,works and 
institutions, that builds the instrument and the performer - the act of perfor- 
mance -centrally into thehistorical study of a repertory. 

Like media, genres are rooted in social functions,and their classifications to 
Some degree codify those functions musically - even in the nineteenth century， 
as the generic histories embedded in this volume will demonstrate. Yet it has 
been argued (byAdorno and Dahlhausamong others) that the potency of genre 
as aclassificatory mechanism declined during the Romanticera, a consequence 
of the rise of aesthetic autonomy and of a swerve towards the musical work.s 
Self-contained works，in other words，resisted the closure and finality of 
meaning conventionally offered by a genre title. It may be nearer the mark to 
Speak of transformation than decline. Increasingly genres took on a crucial role 
as Orientating factors in communication, allowing conventional expectations 
tobemanipulated in various ways.IThis rhetorical role was by no means new to 
the nineteenth century, but it came into its own, with its potential for irony 
名 lly realised, during that period. Moreover the 'rhetoric of genre had reper- 
cussions on musical form，notably through the deployment of generic 


8 Theodor W. Adorno, 4estjheti 71eomy，ed. Gretel Adorno and Rolf Tiedemann，trans. Christian 
Lenhardt (London, 1983), pp. 285-9; and Carl Dahlhaus, "New Musicand the Problem of Musical Genre” 
in Scpoezpezg 0td he New Msic trans. Derrick Puffettand Alfred Clayton (Cambridge, 1987), PP. 32-44. 
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fragments as “topics.? The ordering ofsuch topics by way of underlying plots 
had Some potential to replace,， or at least to complement，the Structuring 
devices of a Classical repertory, and some commentators have found it helpful 
to describe this process through the metaphor of narrative.10 Again a social 
dimension is inescapable here, since the topics (especially when drawn from 
popular culture) carry with them some memory of an original social function . 
Adorno referred to the "clatter ofdishes accompanying Mozart.11 

It will be worth retracing ouUT Steps. We began with a working assumption 
that a history of music is primarily a history of musical works. However, in 
order to discuss works in historical terms it Was necessary to make concepts of 
them,and that meant grouping them into classes. As we did this our apProach 
began to shi 人 ft from the compositional towards the contextual,from a consider- 
ation of the objects themselves towards a consideration of the uses to which 
they are put and the responses they engender. Thus, performance is already a 
category of reception history. So too is tradition,which,as weare reminded by 
FEoucault, is contained within, rather than prior to, the discourses about it.1? 
And as soon as we begin to worKk with categories such as style, medium and 
genre we become aware that they can only be partially explained as aggregates 
of musical works. They take us inexorably into the social domain. We might 
indeed have begun there - not with a history of music, but with a history of 
“musical life: (a much-used it mysterious term), of music as lived experience. 
We mighthave begun,in short, with context. OUr Subject-matter, then,wWould 
range Widely across the many and varied Practices involved in making music， 
promoting mnusic, listening to music, and thinking about mnusic. It would 
embrace performance, teaching and manufacturing sites, together with their 
Several related professions; taste-creating (and one might Say tradition- 
carrying) institutions Such as journals and publishing houses; ideas about the 
nature and purpose of music; and - most important - reSponses by listeners 
位 om particular social and cultural communities. 

On the face ofitthat represents a very different history. And even 让 the two 
histories shade into one another (as my discussion of work-based categories 


9 See the chapter “The Function of Genre in Heather Dubrow Cezye (London, 1982). Jeffrey Kallberg 
has developed this idea in several papers,including “Understanding Genre:A Reinterpretation ofthe Early 
了 Piano Nocturne, 4 施 de1LXTVCoxgyesso deUa Socie 绽 Tatemtaziotale di Msicologia (Bologna, 1987),pp.775-9. 

lo See,forexample,Anthony Newcomb,'Once More Between Absolute Musicand Programme Mnusic” 
79 态 Ceztt] WMSiC，7 (1984)，pPp. 233-5o，and“Schumann and Late Eighteenth-Century Narrative 
Strategies” 79 矿 Celtz1y Msic, 11 (1987), pp. 164-74. Also my discussion of narrative in CHpobjpzxz: THe Fox 
Balades(Cambridge, 1992), pp. 81-7,and Jean-Jacques Nattiez, Can One Speak of Narrativity in Music?; 
Joxmtalofthe RoyaL MMSicaL4ssociatiot, 11512 (199o), ppP. 24o-57. 

11 In Theodor W. Adorno, 7 Seajcp of TUg1Nej, trans. R. Livingstone (London, 1981), p. 48. Strictly 
speaking, he cites Wagner?s reference to this in Mozart. 

12 See Michel Foucault, 7pe 47cpaeology ofKtomwledge,trans.A. M. Sheridan Smith (London, 19723; orig- 
inal edn 1969). 
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Suggests) they have two quite separate starting-points; they ask different ques- 
tions of the past. In a word, the one focuses on works that have survived (and 
therefore on questions ofaestheticvalue),the other on Practices thatneed to be 
reconstructed (and therefore on questions of social and ideological function). 
The stories can betold separately, and frequently are. Even in this book several 
chapters address contexts almost exclusively, while others are primarily con- 
cerned with repertory. But it is perhaps more usual to fnd them intertwining 
informally, oralternatively - as in many English-language histories - to see the 
music projected against a backdrop of 'general history. In such cases it is not 
alwayseasy to seejusthow textand contextare supposed to interrelate. Indeed 
to locate the interface between the compositional and the contextual - crudely， 
between the notes and the world outside the notes - is probably the greatest 
Single challenge facing any music historian. We may at least make a Start by 
identifying three distinct levels on which social content can be made available 
to the musichistorian, three levels ofmediation thatareall addressed in differ- 
entwWaySsbythisvolume.Theselevels,corresponding more-or-less to categories 
familiar to semiology, are the social cause of a work, the social trace imprinted 
on its materials,and the social production of its meanin gs. 

The first, the province of a social history of music, explains the work with 
reference to the conditions of its production. A traditional Marxist historian 
might want to argue that these conditions are the Primary and exclusive cause 
ofthework,13 butit goes without saying thatwe can recognise theexplanatory 
value offunctional contexts without committing to anysingle ideological posi- 
tion. Putsimply,this approach investigates the external motivation for a Work， 
and the environmental and circumstantial factors that may have shaped it. To 
return to my earlier example of the String quartet in the nineteenth century. 
Behind those transformations of style lay a whole array of historical causes. 
Socio-political contexts take pride of place,as aristocratic Societies gave Way to 
a bourgeois-liberal ascendancy that increasingly shaped and directed the 
formal musical culture of Europe.Thathas an obvious bearing on practical con- 
texts. From an intimate drawing-room genre (promoting instrumental charac- 
terisation and thematic-motivic exchange),the quartet became a public genre， 
Positioned on the Platform, with obvious implications for both the manner of 
writing new quartetsand the manner ofplaying old ones. Intellectual contexts 
are also invoked， especially by the subscription series devoted to _ chamber 
repertories, "classical and modern' which were common by the mid-century. 
These, after all, reflected the historicism and aestheticism of an age in which 


13 We might consider here, for example, George Knepler, MMSIKGIeschicpte des XITX. Japrpa0tdex 帮 (Berlin， 
1961), though there is much more to 区 nepler”s history than this formulation of its ideological starting- 
Point suggests. 
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cultural roots and cultural ambition were established through canon formation 
andanavant-garde.VWecould go onto discuss pedagogy,publictaste,and many 
other factors makingup thecomplexecology within which composersand per- 
formers made decisions about the shape and character of individual string 
quartets. 

The second level (social trace) is a good deal more elusive, concerned less 
with immediate shaping infuences than with a deeper level ofcausality. This is 
really the terrain of a sociology of musical materials,and it is naturally subject 
to the interpretative licence of particular positions in critical theory. The core 
assumption is that changes in the nature of musical materials - in what is often 
called “musical language” - do not occur in a vacuum, unrelated to the broader 
SwWeep of political，social and intellectual histories. Rather these changes， 
appropriately interpreted, can actually function as a mode of cognition, a way 
of understanding the world, since they encode its history at very deep levels. 
Mnusic in this sense is a cipher; it possesses what Adorno described as a'riddle 
character14 To takeasimple example: we might view the development of the 
nineteenth-century orchestra as an analogue to the rise of industrialism, with 
all the attendant connotations of a _ division of labour，dehumanisation of 
reSources,and so forth, withoutsuggesting fora moment that composers pro- 
moted, or were aware of any Such link. More radically, we might propose that 
thelong,overarching 'project ofautonomy” within European art music (mani- 
festin the rise ofinstrumental music and ofa subsequent and consequent aes- 
thetic of absolute music was mapped on to mnusical materials themselves 
through the rise and development ofharmonic tonality. And that, incidentally, 
Would make heavy interpretative demands of the post-tonal music developed 
in theearly twentieth century. 

The tendency ofenquiries into these first two levels (social cause and social 
trace) is to congeal the musical work into astableconfiguration. The third level 
(Social production of meanings) proposes rather an unstable work, one that 
recedes or “vanishes before ouUr eyes as it encounters the different preconcep- 
tions of particular cultural communities.1s This is really the province of recep- 
tion histories. Long before the term "reception came into general use in art 
histories, musicologists attempted to generalise about peopleys awareness of 
and attitudes towards, particular repertories,and even to Uncover the ideology 
informing their responses. The afterlives of works, in short, have long been 
integral to the study ofmusic history,and perhaps especially forthe nineteenth 

14 See the discussion in Max Paddison, "The Language-Character of Music: Some Motifs in Adorno> in 


有 .Klein and C.-S. Mahnkopf(eds.),， MLdez OHzex detkex: 4domtos PHilosobpie derM2s 太 (Frankfurtam Main， 


1998), PP. 71-91. 
15 Stanley Fish refers to a “vanishing texb in NTJere QT2Xt 2 芭 15 CUaSS2 THe 4ztjoxib or Datezzbpyetatpye 
Co7O12WNlies (Cambridge, Mass., 198o). 
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century，which cultivated Palestrina and Bach alongside Mozart and 
Beethoven. But dedicated reception histories have allowed us to observe more 
closely just how a work can thread its way through many different social and 
cultural formations,attaching itselftothem in differentways,adapting its own 
appearance and in the process changing theirs. Of course Such histories may 
choose to focus on certain unchanging themes (as in Eggebrecht?s study of 
Beethoven),:s implicitly reinforcing a characteristic identity forthe music. But 
moreoften (as in Lissars study ofChopin),z7 they demonstrate thatthe music is 
pheard "with a different ear” by particular cultural communities, indicating in 
the process just how susceptible it can be to appropriation, and how easily its 
identity can slip away from us. 


Then and now 


The history of nineteenth-century music, then, is a history of works, compos- 
ers and performers; of traditions, media and styles; of institutions, ideas and 
reSponses. Importantly, it is also a history of mediation between these several 
categories, and above all between text and context，between music and the 
world around it. As I intimated earlier, this can also involve the mediation of 
aeSthetic value and social function. If our Principal concern is with musical 
WwWorks, we will tend to value their atemporal quality, their presence and great- 
ness (qualities that may be easier to recognise than to demonstrate)，their 
capacity to endure whatis often called the 'test oftime1sThus there is a sense 
in which the major repertory chapters ofthis book Presenta kind ofsyllabus of 
masterworks.This position will be mediated,however, by our knowledge that 
a powerful ideological element participated in the formation of this syllabus， 
Which is not to deny the Presence and greatness. If on the other hand,， ouUT 
interest lies primarily in musical life, we wil focus initially on the role that 
music plays in peoples lives, on the nature and immediacy of its functions 
rather than on its quality YU4d music.The mediating factor here will be our real- 
isation that social responses to artare in considerable measureshaped,and may 
even be controlled, by the character and quality of the cultural artefacts them- 
Selves. Moreover, as Simon Frith has argued,l? it is by no means easy to do 
justice to the full range of social and psychological functions performed by 
music, beyond the mostobvious ones. 


16 H.H.Eggebrecht, Zr Gescpicpte Bee 太 ove-Rezebtio1: Bee 妇 ove1 I970 (Wiesbaden, 1972). 

17 Z. Lissa*The Musical Reception of Chopin*s Works* in D. Zebrowski (ed.), Studies 训 CHobiz, trans. 
E. Tarska, H. Oszczygiel and 工 . Wiewigrkowski (Varsaw, 1973), PP. 7-29. 

18 SeeA. Savile, 71He 72stoFTize (Oxford, 1982). 

19 Simon Frith, “Towards an Aestheticof Popular Music* in Richard Leppertand Susan McClary (eds.)， 
ZUSiCatd Sociebj: THe Politics orCoxmabosio1, Pez 加 MiUCe 0 Recebtioz (Cambridge, 1987), pp. 133-50. 
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In other words,there are no absolutes in this antinomy (ifit is an antinomy) 
between value and function,as a glance atmusic in our own time will confirm. 
Asuperficial view would contrastthe contingencyand functionalism oftoday?s 
popular music with the relative autonomy of classical music and an avant- 
garde. Buta secondsthoughtis enough to remind us thatthe classical concert， 
no less than the popular music event, has its ceremonies and rituals, and that 
these speak eloquently of social identifiers and validating social functions， 
Moreover, even the genres and materials of the classical repertory are them- 
Selves “grounded> in veryparticular socio-political contexts. Likewise,itwould 
be entirely misleading to suggest that the aesthetic ampbition associated with 
the Romantic and modernist art work is unknown in popular music circles 
(though it does perhaps remain rather more clearly subordinated to the com- 
modity status of the record-as-artefact within the culture industry). Indeed a 
case coOUld be made for reversing conventional apProaches to these repertories， 
ifonlyasa potentiallyilluminating sleight-of-hand ofhistorical method - a cor- 
rective to pedigreed habits of thought. In other words, we might learn some- 
thing by examining popular music (and for that matter much of the 
non-VWestern repertoryexamined byethnomusicologists) as “works: capableof 
making their own statement in the world and ofyielding some oftheir secrets 
to analytical probing. Conversely we might regard art music primarily as a 
"practice its shared materials revealing the social world ofwhich it is a part. 

All thatsaid,the broad sweep ofmusichistory in the West does seem to take 
us from functional contexts towards that “project of autonomy” mentioned 
earlier.And within this trajectory the nineteenth century again occupies a Priv- 
ileged position. It was in the late eighteenth century that music slowly disen- 
gaged itself from existing social institutions and began to create its own 
institutions,its own share in what Peter Biirger called the 'institution of art.29 
The rapid growth of public concerts in the early nineteenth century was the 
mostobvious marker ofthat shift (acultural explosion> is how William Weber 
described ib, 所 but, as chapter 3 will indicate, this was just one dimension of a 
more widespread professionalisation of musical life, embracing the conserva- 
tory, the music shop and the manufacturer?s Sale, as well as the benefit concert 
and the subscription series. This is not to suggestthata patronal culture disap- 
peared from view. But even where court institutions persisted (as in the 
German States) they were increasingly transformed into public institutions， 
and were therefore subject more and more to marketforces -to therule ofthe 
box o 伍 ce. Moreover the project of autonomy also found expression and 
Support in the world of ideas，initially through the rise of the aesthetic 


20 Peter Biirger, Tjpeo7y oftjpe 4yapt-Garde,trans. M. Shav (Manchester, 1984; original edn 1974). 
21 William Weber, Mzxsic ad 太 e Middle Class (London, 1975). 
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described in the next chapter, and later through an exponential growth in 
music criticism - a direct and immediate response to the replacement offunc- 
tional by aesthetic judgements. At root, it resulted in two related develop- 
ments:agrowing composer-centrednessand an increasing focuson the musical 
WOrk. 

Inabold generalisation aboutchanging historical phases in the theory of art， 
Carl Dahlhaus allowed the nineteenth century to embrace these two develop- 
ments.22 The first, centred on the biographies of individual composers，was 
especially relevant to the firsthalfof the century (though it reached some way 
backwards), and it gradually replaced earlier approaches predicated on social 
functions and on the affections. The second, based on the Structure of sel 仔 
contained Works，came into its own in the second half of the century, and 
extended into twentieth-century Structuralist thought，before yielding to 
more recent hermeneutical approaches. However rough-and-ready, this analy- 
Sis throws into relief a_ central problem of historiography. Just how do we 
Square the perceptions of the present-day subject, coloured as they are by the 
modeofthoughtofthe present,with the self-perceptions ofhistorical subjects， 
Shaped by a very different mode of thought? Consider the early nineteenth 
Century, the Starting-point for ouUr history. The collision of these two perspec- 
tives- ofthen and now- penetrates through to the relative importance ofvocal 
and instrumental music, of opera and symphony, of Rossini and Beethoven.23 
Thus, we Should not assume that oOUI present-day view of Beethoven as the 
centralfgure ofearly nineteenth-century music would have been shared by his 
Contemporaries, Or that a So-called “tradition of German sonata-Ssymphonic 
musicwould have been given greater Privilegethan Italian opera. To thehistor- 
ical subject Rossini was arguably the towering fgure. 

More generally, the present-day subject inclines to a reductionist View of the 
past, allowing an analytical quest for common principles to subordinate con- 
Stitutive diversity (ofmusicand ofmnusical life) toan identity Principle. We may 
Present the position polemically. In today”s world, we might argue, the early 
nineteenth-century musical work will be viewed as a unified statement, and 
then drawn intoanotionallyunified style system. Thatstyle system will in turn 
be explained through a series of causes and effects,including the infuence and 
rejection ofearlier stylistic periods (Baroque, Classical), as well as the growth 
and development of competing national traditions. Coeval developments in 
the non-musical world will also be embraced, and in the process will them- 


22 Carl Dahlhaus，Fozxdatioxzs of Msic Bistomy, trans. J. B. Robinson (Cambridge, 1983; original edn 
1967), PP. 21-3. 

23 See Dahlhaus's remarks in his Introduction to Nizeteej 太 -Cexztjy WMSiC，trans. J. B. Robinson 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1989). Dahlhauss discussion is picked up again in chapters 4 and 9 of this 
volume. 
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Selves be reduced to manageable dimensions. Thus, for the early nineteenth 
century notable political events Such as revolutions will be given due explana- 
tory value, and so too will socio-historical categories such as the middle class， 
key political ideologies such as liberalism and nationalism, and broad cultural 
and intellectual currents such as Romanticism. This reductionistanalysis is not 
“wrong Butarguably ittells us as much about now as then. Specifically it tells 
us about what the past might mean to OUF World, and for that reason it carries 
with it a kind of authenticity - the authenticity of an active present. We read 
OUI history backwards from the standpoint of canonised music and an avant- 
garde. 

The alternative would be to try to read it forwards from the very different 
perspective of the (early nineteenth-century) historical subject. The di 全 culty 
here is thatthis perspective is never really fully recoverable, however much we 
may investigate contemporary theoretical，critical and autobiographical 
writing.And even ifit could berecovered,itis hard to avoid viewing itthrough 
the prism of subsequent events and ideas. All the same, through an exercise of 
historical imagination (as much as an archaeological quesb we can make an 
attemptto recapturethe'present' ofthehistorical subject, restoring to itsome- 
thing of the complexity, diversity and contradiction that attends any Subject 
position; indeedwemustmake the attemptifwearetoavoid collapsing history 
into analysis. Essentially our aim is reconstruction rather than construction， 
and for that reason OUIT evidence is by no means exclusively confined to the 
extant record. That enables me to refine my opening remarks on history as a 
dialogue. In reality itis a dialogue between these two perspectives - between an 
active present and a recovered past. Moreover, OoUT dialogue with the past - 
with the historical subject - is like any other dialogue; a knowledge of where 
our respondent comes from infuences the kinds ofquestions weask. And as in 
any other dialogue we understand what motivates the answers partly from the 
anSwers themselves. Through a kind of feedback process we learn to ask pro- 
ductive rather than unproductive questions ofthe past. 

Iwill return to the rise ofthe piano and its repertory for a brief case study. 
The present-day Subject is likely to view this topic from a work-centred per- 
Spective, encouraged by the presentation of a select handful of major works in 
the familiar format of the piano recital. The recital has been (until relatively 
recently) a surprisingly stable and resilient institution. We can date itfrom the 
184os (Liszt"s "musical soliloquies” or "monologues), but it was only later in 
the century that it became recognisably similar to today?s occasions, replacing 
casual programming (in which transcriptions and improvisations featured 
heavily) with carefully structured, implicitly educative litanies to the great 
COmposers. The recital, in other words, came to represent a major forum for 
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canon formation，manipulating an innocent repertory (centred on Bach， 
Scarlatti and the so-called “Viennese Classics”) to ideological ends through a 
massive investment in the musical work, and in its greatness. It became, in 
Short, one of the principal ceremonies of the musical work, and struggles to 
retain that Status today. During the "age of the recital, we can locate the Prac- 
tice of pianism within a complex network of social and cultural agencies， 
grounded by the institution (the recital), focused on an object, albeit an ideal 
aesthetic object (the musical work), and cemented by an ethos (its adequate 
interpretation). I say “age of the recital> incidentally，because there is every 
reason to argue that we have now moved into a post-recital era, where music is 
predominately and increasingly transmitted and received in electronically 
mediated forms， 

None ofthis would have been familiar to our historical subject, who would 
have viewed contemporary repertory from the perspective ofa pre-recital pia- 
nistic practice, one not yet centred on the musical work and on its interpreta- 
tive forms. Pianism in the early nineteenth century was grounded by different 
institutions (Principally the benefit concert, the salon and the conservatory; 
but we mightinclude - more loosely - the 'tour” and the "seasom); it was SUp- 
ported by differentagents (notably the piano manufacturer and the music pub- 
lishemDi it was focused on an event (the performance) rather than an objectand 
concept (the work and its interpretation); and it was held together by a differ- 
entethos,which I would describe as a balance between the mercantile and the 
aeSsthetic values of a developing instrument. Liszt put it Succinctly, describing 
his own efforts to [steer] a course between the Ideal and the Real, without 
allowing myselfto be overly seduced by the former, nor ever to be crushed by 
thejlatter:.2: Interpretation playedasubsidiary role within this pre-recital Prac- 
tice-acomponentofits product ratherthan the productitself.A performance， 
after all, may exemplify or Promote many things other than a musical work (a 
technique,an instrument, a genre, an institution,a direct communicative actb). 
Itwasin theageofthe recital thatthesefunctions,including thelast,were sub- 
ordinated to the claims ofthe musical work. 

Itwas aboveall through this pre-recital pianism that instrumental music cUt 
its teeth in the marketplace, taking the first steps towards something akin to 
the culture industry of modern parlance. Indeed it is arguable that concertjlife 
in the early nineteenth century approached the condition of today?s “mass 
culture” more closely than later in the century, when cultural forms solidified 
and high culture drew popular and elite publics into a nevw kind of synthesis. 
Throughthe pianoafunctional link was created between the vested interests of 


24 In a letter to Lambert Massart. See Franz Liszt, 472 47tsts Jo0Uey trans. and annotated by Charles 
Suttoni (Chicago, 1989),p. 88. 
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the celebrity touring virtuoso and those of the amateur in the home. The one 
depended on the other, albeit indirectly, through the ever expanding market 
for pianos, for published mnusic, and of course for music instruction. The 
touring virtuoso drove this market, and the training of virtuosos accordingly 
became a highly specialised activity, carving a Space for keyboard technique 
outside the general field of musical training. Hence the “swarm of pianists in 
the 182osand 183os,all ofthem performing their own music,for composition 
and performance were intimately fused within this post-Classical concert life. 
Pianism wasapopular -evenapopulist- art,anartofconformity,in which the 
人 avoured genres (variations,，fantasies，independent rondos，concertos) had 
Something ofa formulaic character, moulded to the requirements ofa new taste 
public(seethe discussion in chapter 3).Individuality was also an active ingredi- 
ent, but it was usually translatable as novelty, and interpreted - at least by the 
more high-minded critics - as a kind of excess, which incidentally raises ques- 
tions oftaste thatIam unable to explore here. 

Our dialogue,then,wouldallowavoice to thehistorical subject, as well as to 
the present-daysubject.VWhenwefind'structures in canonised piano musicof 
the early nineteenth century - unifying threads, wholes - we are not creating 
fictions. Composers themselves were concerned about such things, especially 
in cycjlic works such as sonatas. Yet this organicist quest belongs essentially to 
the mode of thought of the later nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. It 
draws outofthe musicqualities thathaveonly subsequently gained an overrid- 
ing importance for our culture. In this sense we engage in an assimilationist 
history, reducing a genre- and performance-orientated culture to a canon of 
notionally unified masterworks. Of course all history is assimilationist to a 
degree; it draws many threads into fewfigures,and thosefigures are shaped by 
the needs of today. But we can at least temper this rationalising tendency by 
cultivating Some Sense of hovw the repertory was Understood in its own time. 
My brief characterisation of public pianism in the early nineteenth century 
already suggests that this was not yet a Work-orientated culture: the border- 
lines separating categories such as composition, transcription and improvisa- 
tion Were by no means clearly demarcated; the formulaic demands of 
conventional genres were in competition with work character; and the pro- 
gramming practices ofthetime undermined any perception ofworksasunified 
Wholes (the movements of concertos Were frequently separated out, and they 
Would often be performed as solos or with whatever forces were available). 

It was really only in the second half of the century that this orientation 
changed decisively. And that change - a Shift in priority 人 fom Practices to 
Works - extended well beyond the orbit of pianism. We could equally have 
traced it through the Proliferation of subscription series (orchestral and 
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chamben, for example. Or through the consolidation of repertory opera. OF 
through journals and publishing houses. Or for that matter through develop- 
ments in musictheoryand pedagogy.Itmay beworth rounding offthis section 
byexpandingjustalittleon thetheoryand pedagogy. Itisacomplexsubjectof 
COUrse - there were divergent theoretical traditions, notably in Paris, Berlin 
andVienna- butin very broad terms the early nineteenth century witnessed a 
gradual institutionalisation of music education，a_ transition 位 om cra 代 
instruction to the classroomassociated above all with the rise ofthe conserva- 
tories.The intensive debates over teaching methods atthe Paris Conservatory， 
culminating in the conference of 18o2,， were Symptomatic, and they were 
driven as much by pragmatism as by their ostensible ideology ofprogress; the 
real need was to devise teaching methods which might cope e 伍 ciently with 
largenumbers of potential teachers and performers. Catels harmony treatise， 
triumphant in 18o2, took its stand on pragmatism, and following Catel the 
COUnterpart of the instrumental tutor became a new kind ofdedicated theory 
textbook. By the 184os and 185os,especially in Austro-German circles, a key 
Stage had been reached through the dissemination of infuential books on 
harmony by Simon Sechter (to oversimplify drastically，Sechter?s worK 
Systematised a general tendency to replace Fux and thoroughbass with 
Rameauvian harmonic theories), and on Fo7ietjejpye by A. B. Marx (see chap- 
ters7and 15).25 In Marx, pragmatism and idealism joined forces.A generic Or 
aeSthetic Sense of form began to give way to a Structural or dialectical sense of 
form in the general training of musicians, and in that lay the foundations of 
modern analytic thought. 


25 Simon Sechter, Die G7UMNdsitze de77MUSIaLiScHReN KoNtzbosiio1, 3 Vols. (Leipzig,1853-4)3A.B. Marx, Die 
Zepye VON derMNNSIRGUiScRe KoNtzb0s 育 0 GRNSCA- 太 eoreticp ,4vols. (Leipzig,1838-47). Prior to Sechter, the 
two indispensable treatises for teaching Purposes Were Kirnberger?s Die Kotst des 7e1e1 Satzes (1771-9)， 
Where the four-part chorale texture is an harmonic starting-point for contrapuntal activation，and 
Albrechtsberger?s 4)mets2019 ZU7 Coztzbpos 让 0 (both in its original 179o version, where the harmonically 
reinterpreted species formed the core of counterpoint instruction, and in the later Seyfried compilation of 
5. 1825, Which prefaced the manual with harmonic theory of rather different orientation). By and large 
theory teaching at the conservatories in the early nineteenth century drew on these and other eighteenth- 
century sources in a fairly fexible way. It embraced thoroughbass, modified species counterpoint and 
chordal progression - oratleastvalidation ofchordqal progression - byC7xtdpbass,as practised in Kirnberger 
(though Kirnbergers G7xtdb4ss is not Synonymous with Rameau?s passe-jo7daMeNtzle). This describes 
Chopin”s musical education, as also Mendelssohn?s (see chapter 8). The training of Lisztand Berlioz was of 
adifferent order altogether, and that may account in considerable measure for later differences ofstyle and 
aesthetic. 

Itshould be noted thatfollowing Sechter?s treatise harmonic theory again turned away somewhat 'from 
pedagogical e 伍 cacy? towards speculative modelling (Leslie David Blasius,*The Mechanics of Sensation and 
the Construction of the Romantic Musical Experience' in Ian Bent (ed.)，WMUWSiC 7Neo1y 访 友 e 49e o 
及 oONECiSM [Cambridge, 1996],p. 22). Blasius cites FEtisys scale-based theory oftonality and Hauptmann?s 
apPpropriation of Hegels dialectics as indicative. More crucially, these theorists effected a fundamental 
departure from tradition through their investment in history rather than nature; as Blasuis puts it, both 
declared their work to bea'radical break with the eighteenth-century specification ofan acoustic basis for 
harmony” (Blasuis, p. 22). For an account of nineteenth-century theoretical traditions, see chapter 25 of 
Thomas Christensen ed., 7TNpe Cup1idge Bistomy or Testemt Wasic Theomy (Cambridge, 2002). 
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This represented a decisive shift in thinking,and one that resonated in intel- 
lectual history. The core of the matter is that order and beauty were increas- 
ingly located in the musical work rather than in what were thought to be 
generalised properties of music. A_ pedagogy that fetishised the great Work 
began to take shape, in other words, at just the time that the institutions of 
music-making were consolidating an Ars Classica - a core repertory of master- 
Works.One result ofthis - avery particular dimension of'then and now?” - Was 
a dialectic or interference between history and aesthetics which remains with 
Us even today. How, we may ask, are we to do historical justice to canonised 
Works, given that these are Still a vital, living part of our present? The greater 
ouUraestheticappreciation ofthe work,themoreitis drawn into our'“now>”and 
theharderitis to consignitto'then?-togiveitthe status ofa pastevent. In this 
Sense the past constantly invades the presentin music history (much more than 
in political or intellectual histories, for example), so that notions of historical 
"becoming: are inevitably compromised by the atemporal "being” represented 
by individual works. This interference between history and aesthetics has not 
ofcourse remained constant.Itreallyonlybecameasignificantissueatallinthe 
late eighteenth centuryi it grew increasingly marked in the nineteenth century 
(Mozartas partofa nineteenth-century presenb; and ithas reached a culminat- 
ing point, arguably resulting in a major reformulation, in the new kinds of 
objectification of musical works made possible by today?s technology. 


The structures ofhistory 


Atalmost every stage,ahistory of music engages in rationalisations. In trying 
to make sense ofthe pastwetidy itup.Ihave tried to shovw thateven decisions 
about the basic components of the chronicle involve rationalisations of this 
kind; likewise the levels of mediation between them. Whether we begin with 
Works or Practices,we need to make concepts ofthem before we can sift, order 
and Structure the chronicle to create ouUr narrative. Moreover these rationalisa- 
tions already include an element ofemplotment. IfItell the story according to 
intertextuality I construct a plot based on genealogies, and that usually draws 
into playthe construction oftraditions. IfItell itaccording to aprocess ofindi- 
viduationIpresenta narrative ofevolving styles and emergent genius. IfI shiff 
theangleandlookatmusical practices,Iplota drama ofinstruments and insti- 
tutions, often motivated by developments in the socio-political world and in 
the climate ofideas. Underlying many ofthese plots are two major rationalisa- 
tions of history, based respectively on geography and temporality. The first of 
them invokes the notion ofcentres and peripheries, mainstreams and tributar- 
ies. It is a history based essentially on geographical difference, on north and 
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South，east and west, nation and region. It includes understandings of an 
“other and of a music at the edge. Such ideas, which carry covert (and often 
overb value judgements, permeate several chapters in our history and they are 
addressed Specifically in our penultimate chapter. 

The second major rationalisation, the periodisation of history, will be dis- 
cussed here. Of course itis easyto dismiss periodisation asa kind ofreduction- 
ism- orevenasamerestrategy ofpresentation.Yetmany historians havefound 
it natural to assume that there are elements of relative stability that define an 
historical period，overriding elements of change. There may even be some 
mediation here ofthe constructions of'now”and the experiences of'then> OUr 
individual perceptions of temporality do, after all，involve retentions con- 
nected to particular “now-moments” allowing closures and completions to 
punctuate the temporal continuum. Thus, even at the most immediate hour- 
by-hourlevel,we constantlytranslateexperienced life into constructed history. 
The real question is how far this inflates to larger levels - OUT own biography, 
for instance (the school years), the recent past (the nineties; the sixties), and a 
moreremote past (theage ofrevolutions). In all these cases we tend to combine 
classificatory convenience (a well-defined unib and interpretative coherence (a 
Strongly characterised unib. However,some So-called "structuralist historians 
go further.2*Theylikenaperiodtoastructureorasysteminthatitwill change 
名 ndamentally only when there have been functional changes to the nature of 
its components or to their interaction. Even where such changes are cumula- 
tiveratherthan abrupt,atsome stage (itis argued) they coalesce into a newyrel- 
atively stable, configuration. 

Atthe heart ofthis approach lies an essentialist reading of history. The peri- 
odisation isapplied once a period-defining theme has been identified. And par- 
adoxically the identification of that theme usually implies an evolutionary 
Process, where the story unfolds as an organic development from creation to 
dissolution,and wherethesupposed climax ofthis development is represented 
asakind ofideal,a*“pointofperfection> This ideal in turn allows us to generate 
an esSence that is presumed to characterise the period as a whole. In many 
accounts ofnineteenth-century musicthat essence is taken to be Romanticism， 
andalthoughthis is usuallyunderstood primarily in relation to cultural history， 
it may also embrace philosophy, socio-political history and, more widely, the 
'Spirit: of the era. For this reason historians of nineteenth-century music 
history have frequently used the term Romanticism as their Principal point of 
reference. However there has been considerable variation in the periodisations 
thathave resulted, as well as a certain fuidity in the understanding ofthe term 


26 Iam thinking hereespecially ofthe'Annales” group of social historians,notably Ferdinand Braudel. 
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itself. Itwill be ofsome interest, then, firstto scrutinise these periodisations in 
relation to a general background ofsocio-political history as well as to the com- 
parable structures established by literary and art historians,and then to reftect 
on possible meanings of Romanticism.27 

Ithasbeen common for social and political historians to referto a'longnine- 
teenth century” inaugurated in 1789, sub-divided in 1848, and brought to a 
close in 1914. These are the explosive political dates that have been taken to 
punctuate,and at the same time to formalise, major changes in the underlying 
Social history of Europe. And although the momentum for change developed 
Prior to the political events and continued after them, the dates have acquired 
potentsymbolicvalues.To putitsynoptically,we have,respectively,the demise 
of aristocratic societyy the consolidation ofmiddle-class power,and the victory 
of bourgeois nationalism over dynastic government. It is rather Striking that - 
until recently - historians of literature and the visual arts have followed this 
Socio-political periodisation rather more closely than musicologists.They pre- 
Serve, in other words, a sense oftwo "halves ofa long nineteenth centuryy each 
distinctively profiled. Thus literary Romanticism is usually traced back to late 
eighteenth-century polemical and creative writings by the Schlegel brothers 
and their circle in Germany. And although itis usually accepted that Romantic 
features continued to exertan infuence after the mid-century, the period label 
gives way at that point to “Realism> and “Symbolism> movements associated 
initially with French writers. Historians of the visual arts have conventionally 
adopted a broadly similar chronology, identifying early Romantics such as 
Gericault and Delacroix in France,Turner in England, and Caspar David 
Friedrich in Germany，and again arguing for a dispersal of the original 
Romantic impetus following the mid-century. 

In music, on the other hand,the Romantic movementhas often been located 
Somewhat later, beginning in the post-Beethoven era (5.183o) and carrying 
right through to the early twentieth century. Signifcantly, contemporary Per- 
ceptions were rather different.Thus Hoffmann identifed Romantic tendencies 
in the music of the late eighteenth century, paralleling rather than succeeding 
comparable tendencies in literature, and this conformed to a general usage of 
the term from around 18oo. And several years later Goethe confirmed this 
Usage by describing an antithesis of Classical and Romantic art, characterising 
itin terms of'objective? and subjective" tendencies respectively.28 In such early 


27 Seemyentry“Romanticism> in Stanley Sadieand John Tyrrell (eds.), THe New Gove Dictiozay OPCSiC 
Cd MUWSicia1s 2nd edn (London, 2oo1l),vol.21,pp.596-6o3,forafnllerexposition ofthis discussion ofthe 
periodisation and meaning" ofRomanticism . 

28 Goethe”s well-known comments on a polarity between Romantic and Classical are scattered through 
the Cozyejsatio1s of Goethe Witp FEcpemia1ts trans. J. Oxenford, ed. J. K. Moorhead (London and Toronto， 


193o); see especially, pp. 3o05,335,356-7 and 366. 
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nineteenth-century polemics Romanticism was cjlearly identified as a “move- 
ment? concurrent with Classicism (Goethe as Classical; Schiller as Romantic) 
rather than aperiod: succeeding it. The idea that Mozart as well as Beethoven 
might be regarded asaRomantic composer remained currentright through to 
around the mid-century, at which point a change in the understanding of 
Romanticism seems to have occurred, allowing it to emerge as a definable 
period term in Something like our modern sense.“Romantic” music in this 
Sense Was defined increasingly through its separation from a Classical golden 
age though the position of Beethoven remained purposefully ambivalent 
within this periodisation. 

An early Suggestion that there might be a division between "Classicalb and 
“Romantic” periods is found in Karl August Kahlert, who (in 1848) described 
Mozartas 'the mosttruly classical ofall composers" and Beethoven as 'a roman- 
tic composer whose 'tremendous hold over the minds of his contemporaries” 
enabled “musicrs romanticism [to]l ma[Kje its presence felt2? Butitwas later in 
the century, when music history was subjected to the quasi-scientific study of 
Styles, notably by Guido Adler,， that a cleaner Separation of Classical and 
Romantic periods was proposed. For Adler the Romantic movement crystal- 
lised (or achieved full maturity, to adopt his own organic modeb in the 如 os 志 
Beethoven generation ofChopin,Schumann,Berliozand Liszt. Beethoven and 
Schubert were viewed as “transitional within his scheme，but were linked 
essentially to So-called Viennese Classicism. From this perspective (positioned 
at the end of the nineteenth century), the composers of the Nexe Dexkcje 
SCcpULe，together with several leading composers from the late nineteenth- 
century nationalistschools,were classified notas “Romantics”butas“Moderns， 
Or even in Some cases as “Realists and that view remained largely intact Until 
theupheavals ofthe early years of the twentieth century castnewjlighton their 
achievements. Later historians tended to draw the Romantic period right 
through to the first decade of the twentieth centuryy at which point it may be 
Understood to give way to modernism 

There are, however, two Significant variants of this model. The first (asso- 
ciated above all with Friedrich Blume) identifies a single Classic-Romantic era 
reaching back into theeighteenth century and extending well into the twenti- 
eth.39 To some extent this view seeks to recover Something ofthe early nine- 
teenth-century Sense of the term as a movement OF tendency running 
coOncufrrently with Classicism. The second is now rather widely accepted. 


29 C.A.TI.Kahlert,"Ueber den Begri 任 derklassischen und romantischen Musik' 4UGemzetze MUSIaLiscpe 
Zeitl9g,5o/118 (1848),pp.289-95. 

30 FE. Blume, Cassic azdRoNtattic MUSicytrans.M.D. HerterNorton (London, 1972; original style-period 
article in MCG, 1949). 
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Several historians (Carl Dahlhaus and Peter Rummenholler among them)3i 
have,jliketheir colleagues in literature and the visual arts,located theend point 
for musical Romanticism around the middle of the century, and in some cases 
have coined the term "neo-romanticism” as an appPropriate description of its 
Second half. I have already suggested that many of the Structures of modern 
musical life and thought began to take shape around the mid-century - that it 
wasa point ofqualitative change in the journey from our historical subject to 
OUI present-day subject. And some such sense of a mid-century caesura also 
emerged from that analysis of Dahlhaus mentioned earlier. There are other， 
rather more obvious markers.A generation ofcomposers departed or stopped 
composing around the mid-century (Chopin,Schumann,Mendelssohn);a very 
different generation came to maturity (Brahms, Bruckner, Franclo; both Liszt 
andVagnertook offin radically nevw directions; the separation ofartand enter- 
tainment was formalised in music drama and operetta; nationalist programmes 
werelaunched around the edges of Europe. 

This periodisation naturally invites comparison with the periodisation of 
political history, where the mid-century caesura was ofcourse the 1848 revolu- 
tions.The impactoftherevolutions (Strictly speaking,oftheirfailure)changed 
the course of European Societies.Aboveall there was a separation of liberal and 
radical thought, as the propertied bourgeoisie of France and Central Europe 
turned its back on revolution,secured its positionagainstthelower orders,and 
consolidated its new social and political status by investing heavily in formal 
culture. The revolutions effectively brought to a close the 'age of revolutions>” 
to adopt Eric Hobsbawm>s phrase, a period of turbulence in the underlying 
Social order of France and Central Europe. They also brought to an end the 
Utopian phase of liberalism in political ideology, to which the majority of 
leading writers,artists and composers subscribed heavily. Indeed an entire gen- 
eration of artists stepped directly into the political arena in those Pre-1848 
years,helping to shape what came to be known as the 'revolution ofthe intel- 
lectuals The failure of the revolutions accordingly marked the moment when 
those idealist myths were Shattered, when artists and intellectuals withdrew 
from politics to art, from engagement to detachment. Wagner”s biography 
around the mid-century speaks for the larger tendency. 

Itis in this sense thatwe can justly claim that the age ofRomanticism ended 
in 1848. Indeed it is reasonable to regard Romanticism as the counterpart 
within imaginative culture to the rise of political liberalism in the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries (given radical expression in the idea as 


31 C. Dahlhaus，Betoee7 RONQNEECESNL CNd Mode71SN1 FOUN1 Stdies 访 友 e MUS1C o 纺 e Later Niteteel 太 
Cezty, trans. Mary Whittall (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 198oi original edn 1974); Peter Rummenholler， 
及 ONGNtiR 2 CE7 AS 4J100Se1 Poztra 记 ,Re1iexiotet (Munich, 1989). 
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well as the Practice ofrevolution) asalso to the parallel investmentin subjectiv- 
ity within philosophical systems,，notably those of Kant and his successors 
within German Idealist thought, Fichte and Schelling.Above all Romanticism 
shared with these developments in political and intellectual histories theinven- 
tion or reinvention of the individual as a potent enabling force. This focus on 
theindividual -on the self- takes us close to one oftwo 'essential meanings of 
Romanticism. The Romantic artist, privileged by his genius, would reveal the 
World in expressing himself; since the world (according to theinfuential posi- 
tion established by Kantb was grounded in the self Hence the growing impor- 
tance of expression as a Source of aesthetic value，overriding the claims of 
formal propriety and convention. Music in particular was viewed as a medium 
of expression above all else, and crucially its power of expression was at the 
sametimea form ofcognition,albeit one precariously poised between sensory 
perception and intellectual understanding,between se]SUS and 7atzo， 

There is,however, a second "essential meaning of Romanticism,and it gen- 
erates considerable tension with the first. We might describe it as an invest- 
ment in the selfcontained, closed work of art. The theorists of Romanticism， 
from Fichte to Schelling to Coleridge, were clear aboutthe unifying power of 
genius. Through the force ofthe creative imagination those characteristics that 
had already been attributed to art in general within philosophical aesthetics of 
the late eighteenth century - its capacity to arouse the strongestemotions,and 
itsvalue asamode ofintuitive knowledge ofthe world - were now particular- 
ised,referring to theindividual creatorand the individual (original and "great?) 
work ofart. What this tended to encourage- and we should remember that 让 
Was a discourse developed only by a self-consciously Progressive intelligentsia 
-was aview of musical works in particular as monads,'containing their own 
meaning rather than exemplifying a genre,articulating astyle or confirming an 
institution. To Put it rather simply, it encouraged a shift from function and 
genreto the work itself. Moreover this investment in the work,itselfa product 
of the growing autonomy of the aesthetic, resulted in a significant change of 
focusin therelation between artand the world,as7zMiesis (imitation) madeway 
for what has been termed an 'ideology oforganicism:> Through the creation of 
closed, organically unified works, art was presumed to project an idealised 
image ofwhat the world is, or more pertinently, ofwhatit mightbecome. And 
absolute music, free of any obvious representational capacity, was especially 
well placed to bear the burden of this meaning. 

It is this second meaning of Romanticism that bears on the question of a 
“work concepb in the nineteenth century. Itis principally due to Lydia Goehr2?s 
book,7He Jiagta1J MUSeML ofAM2sical TYD7s,that the term work concept has 
becomesuchaliveoneinAnglo-American scholarship,though Goehr?s ration- 
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alisation of music history builds to some extent on the work of German schol- 
ars in the 1970s.32 Her central claim is that “given Certain changes in the late 
eighteenth century，persons who thought, spoke about, Or produced music 
were able for the firsttime to comprehend and treat the activity of producing 
music as one primarily involving the composition and performance of works. 
Thework conceptatthis pointfound its regulative role. We may note the peri- 
odisation here, which is premised rather differently from conventional period- 
isations of Romanticism. Goehr views the period around 18oo as a kind of 
Watershed; thatwas the pointatwhich the work concepttook on whatshe calls 
aregulative” rather than a constitutive” role, a distinction borrowed from 
Kant. Her proposal, taken in conjunction with the writings of Walter Wiora 
and Carl Dahlhaus, can rather easily temptus to view the entire post-18oo era 
(atjleast until relatively recently) as an 'era of the work concept' predicated on 
the priority of instrumental music. It has the effect of strengthening any sense 
we may have of the hegemony of an Austro-German Sonata-Ssymphonic tradi- 
tion. The centre of gravity is presumed to shift from Italy to Germany in the 
nineteenth century,and the symphony is assigned the status ofa musical ideal. 
This is clearly a thesis that no history ofnineteenth-century music can afford 
to jgnore. However there have been vociferous objections to it, notably from 
Reinhard Strohm, who regards the work concept as a product of Renaissance 
humanism, already alive and well in the vocal music of that earjlier era.33 
Instrumental music,far from transcending the condition ofvocal music, was in 
reality "catching Up? with it. Strohm>s argument is persuasive. But even 计 Per- 
Suaded, we may concede thata qualitative change in the understanding of the 
musical work accompanied the ascendancy of instrumental music. To grasp 
this, we need to return for a moment to that second level of social mediation 
(Social trace) discussed earlier. In these terms,we mightview the rise ofinstru- 
mental music (culminating in the Classical symphony) in relation to a larger 
historical process of progressive rationality, by means of which notational and 
compositional Systems gradually acquired the capacity to generate a time- 
dependentmusical narrative.34 It was the perceived competence ofthe musical 
Work to stand alone, to become a world in and to itself, that eventually privi- 
leged narrative forms of instrumental music. And, as we note in the next 
chapter,this competence gaveto music- to 'absolute music” -aspecial potency 
32 Lydia Goehr, Tjpe Jiagiza1 MUWSeXNL ONMUWNSICALTTDTRS: 4 ESSay) 说 切 e Piilosojpiy ofMzsic(Oxford, 1992). 
33 Reinhard Strohm, “Looking Back atOurselves: The Problem with the Musical Work-Concept in M. 
Talbot (ed.), THe WMSicaL TD Realib) or Tvexztioz2(Liverpool,2ooo), pp. 128-52. 
34 The mostsustained application ofconcepts ofprogressive rationalisation to music is in Max Weber?s 
classic text,，7Ne Ratioal QUd Social Foxtdatiols of Misic, trans. and ed. D. Martindale, J. Riedel and G. 
Neuwirth (Illinois，1958; original edn 1921). Webers ideas were later adapted by Adorno, notably in 


4es 轨 et Tjpeo]. For a discussion, see Max Paddison, 4domtoss 4esthetics of Msic (Cambridge, 1993)，pP. 
135-48. 
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for the Romantics,paving the way for a powerful nineteenth-century idea, the 
pre-eminence of music among the arts. The musical work - monadic, unified， 
closed o 任 from the world - became the perfect symbol of aesthetic autonomy. 
Indeed autonomy was in a sense its very content， replacing reference and 
image, and promoting that ineffable, unknovwable quality, which gave music 
Privileged access to a plane beyond the real (variously characterised as the 
transcendental, the inexpressible or the infinite). 

Itis partly this unprecedented aestheticambition that distinguishes Goehr>s 
Work concept，or alternatively that might mark a kind of gear-change in 
Strohm2s. Yet it is by no means obvious that the change in thinking can be 
neatly periodised in the way that Goehr suggests. In terms of compositional 
history, the forging of narrative forms of instrumental music - where begin- 
nings, middles and ends are Structured through tonal argument and thematic 
development- wasavery gradual process. Ifwe weretoadoptforamomentthe 
premises of an evolutionary，essentialist history，we might suggest that the 
tools were assembled in the early Renaissance (structural harmony, thematic 
working, metric invariance), and that the entire process reached its jozzt de ja 
bezjectioxt with the arrival of the so-called “Classical style*, pre-dating Goehr?s 
Watershed of 18oo by around halfa century. In terms of reception historyy the 
chronology looks rather different. The appropriation of those narrative forms 
by an Idealist aesthetics (the priority of absolute music) Probably does indeed 
date from around the turn of the century. That is the second “meaning” of 
Romanticism I outlined earlier. But the wider institutionalisation of a work- 
Orientated musical culture came rather later, post-dating Goehr?s watershed - 
andagain byabouthalfacentury.Thereare no clean breaks in history,butifwe 
are looking for any single moment in which the musical work emerged trium- 
phant over genre，performance and social function it would be around the 
middle ofthe nineteenth century. 

Prior to that, and despite an emergent modernism in the discourses of phi- 
losophers and artists, musical life as a whole can be more reasonably character- 
ised through practices than through works. The concept of a practice (with its 
Own setting, history, tradition, values and ideals) can be a useful working tool 
for music historians, not least because practices are by no means synonymous 
with institutions,and itis the institutions ofmusic-making thathavetendedto 
dominate social histories ofmnusic.35 Unlike an institution,which will often be 
Structured in terms of power and status, a Practice has an ethos; it promotes 
Virtues as well as Skills; it encourages the exercise of personal authenticity, to 
Which indeed the interests ofthe institution may beattimes inimical. Itmay be 


35 My understanding of the functioning of a Practice owes a good deal to Alasdair MacIntyre, 4jter 
邮 rtre (London, 1981). 
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helpfulthen toallowouraccountofearly nineteenth-century musictoembrace 
the perspective ofthe practice as wellasthat ofthe work orthe institution. This 
perspective would of course acknowledge multiple, often overlapping, Prac- 
tices, each with its institutions, its Sub-practices (the several professions ouUt- 
lined in our third chapter, for instance), its enabling agencies, its repertory. 
Moreover, to reconstruct these practices would be to remind ourselves that 
music history is not a Uni-linear development, where everything marches in 
Step - as some discussions of a work concept might suggest. At the very least， 
wewouldneedto invoke Braudelssplendidlyarcane principle ofthe“non-con- 
temporaneity of the contemporaneous: 让 we were convincingly to dravw into a 
Single narrative, Say, the French salon, the English subscription concert, the 
German choral association,and the Italian opera company. 

Ahistory of practices mightwell makebetter sense oftheempirical diversity 
of early nineteenth-century music-making than the 伺 miliar “grand narratives” 
based on style systems and notional traditions, of more conventional histories. 
Intruth,the overlappingand interactive,yetatthesametime recognisably sep- 
arate, practices of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century music have 
been il served by a general tendency to reduce them to two competing para- 
digms, where a notionally unified period style, ljabelled “Classical is duly fol- 
lowed by a plethora of more individual styles generically described as 
“Romantic:. This is an inadequate interpretation on Several counts. It certainly 
does little justice to early nineteenth-century popular (almost mass-cultural) 
forms such as Rossinian opera and post-Classical pianism, neither ofwhich can 
easily be accommodated within such a straightforward paradigm shift. Far 
位 om describing a Progress towards Romantic individualism and subjectivity， 
these forms actually tolerated a much greater degree of stylistic uniformity 
than anything we fnd in so-called Viennese Classical music. Each of themy, in 
Short, was firstand foremost an art of conformity. Nor should this surprise us 
greatly，given the tendency of any mercantile culture (including today?s 
popular mnusic) not only to embrace standardisation，but also，to borrow 
Adornos formulation, to standardise its apparent individuality. At the very 
least, these examples are enough to indicate that for some practices there is a 
Space between whatare usually termed Classical and Romantic periods. 

In any case it goes without saying that the boundaries of practices are 
blurred. We can identify threads linking the Practice of early nineteenth- 
century pianism to the aristocratic culture that preceded it as well as to the no 
less elitist middle-class culture that followed it in the second half of century. 
Likewise we can connect that same pianistic practice to _ contemporary Prac- 
tices associated with violin virtuosityand the opera house.Theselatter connec- 
tions might even encourage US to _ venture Some bolder，more reductive 
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rationalisations of music history. We might, for instance, take the operatic 
Voice,the violin, and the Piano as respective Starting-points for an "alternative 
history” thatlocks together contextual and compositional readings ofthe tonal 
tradition. Each of these instruments generated a range of practices Su 伍 ciently 
broadly-based to dominate music”s social history at particular times, and in 
particular places. At the same time each of them generated vast repertorial 
cycles,and thesein theirturn profoundly changed the stylistichistory of music 
through performance-led compositional innovation. They did so in a kind of 
Sequence, With the piano last in line, retracing many of the well-worn paths of 
the operaticvoiceand theviolin. Like its predecessors,the piano established its 
own institutions, treatises and taste-publics, and like them it built its own 
armoury of idiomatic devices，partly in response to the demands of those 
publics. Moreover, itarrived at many Such devices by borrowing unashamedly， 
and then transforming,those ofthe voice and the violin. 

It would be foolhardy to pursue this approach any further in the present 
chapter, where the intention is to be suggestive rather than prescriptive. BULiL 
might be noted that one effect offocusing on practices in the early nineteenth 
century would be ashift in the balance between composition and performance 
in music history. Whether in the opera house or on the concert Platform, the 
relation between textand performancein theearlynineteenth century retained 
much ofthefuidityweusually and properly associate with eighteenth-century 
traditions. Thus for Rossini, Paganini or Liszt the text remained in a Sense in 
Search of'completion" by the performer. Thereisa focus on medium, on a sen- 
Suous or brilliant surface persuasively communicated by the performer rather 
than a form of knowledge embedded (concealed) in sound structures by the 
composer. It was the work of a later generation，and above all through 
Beethoven reception,tohighlightthe work-as-text,where thenotational form 
is presumed to embody a kind of intentional knowledge - an 'idea” that origi- 
nates with the composer and is then made available to the listener. In other 
Words it was around the mid-century that a work orientation definitively 
replaced a _ performance orientation. From that point onwards，the work 
COncept Swept all before it; such is the power of institutions. Through sub- 
Scription series and recitals dedicated to a “Classical repertory, through the 
canonising efforts of journals and publishers, and through the academy, the 
diversity of early nineteenth-century practices was reduced to a monolithic 
Classical culture. In the process,incidentally, alternative voices were Presumed 
to haveadopted an oppositional,counter-cultural stance,and'popular culture” 
Was born. 

The picture drawn bythis chapteris nota clear-cutone. Nevertheless certain 
themes emerge, and certain antidotes to conventional readings of history are 
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Proposed. In the first place it is suggested that a history of works can only 
become history at all when the works are contextualised within practices. This 
is really a methodological point, and it is by no means confined to histories of 
nineteenth-century music. At the Same time it is recognised that works and 
practices remain separate objects of enquiry and that their interrelation is 
multi-levelled. Secondly, it is proposed that a worKk-orientated perspective on 
music history is above all a product of our present musical culture, and that 让 
Can act as a distorting lens when we Seek to recover the musical culture of the 
firsthalfofthe nineteenth century. To achieve the best 'seeing" for that period 
(to adoptthelanguage ofastronomy), we will need to do justice to Practices as 
wellasto works. Finally,and this complicates the second point,itisargued that 
awork-orientated culturewasalready in formation during the early nineteenth 
century. What has been described as a project ofautonomy in European music 
is in reality more-or-less synonymous with a shift in priority 人 fom Practices to 
works. That shift was anything butuniform across different centres and differ- 
ent forms of music-making. Quite apart from multiple local variations, it was 
registered differently and at difterent times on the levels of compositional 
Praxis, intellectual discourse and public reception. But by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, ithad to all intents and Purposes been fully accomplished. 
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Musicand the rise ofaesthetics 


ANDREVW BOVWIE 


Music, rhetoric and representation 


The development ofthe new subjectofaesthetics frfom the middle ofthe eight- 
eenth century onwards and the changes in the status of music associated with 
the rise of “Romanticismy> form a constellation which has profoundly affected 
many aspects ofmodern thought. Perhaps the most striking iustration ofthis 
constellation is the quite widespread acceptance, between the later part ofthe 
eighteenth and the middle of the nineteenth centuries in Europe，of the 
Romantic idea that music might be able to say more about philosophy than 
philosophycan sayaboutmnusic. Justhow strangesuch an idea would havebeen 
during much of the eighteenth century can be gauged by the fact that in his 
C1i6dgUe of Judgeept of 179o Inmanuel Kant, who was in other respects deci- 
Sive for the development of Romanticismy, still saw mnusic as a lowly art form， 
the effects of which were analogous to a person in society taking out a Per- 
包 med handkerchiefwhose smell could not be avoided. The wider significance 
of the changes in the status of music derives from their connection both to 
major transformations in conceptions of language in the later eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries,and to the newaccounts ofthe mind in the philoso- 
phy ofthe same period.These issues do notfit straightforwardly into the nine- 
teenth centuryy,and itis only possibletounderstand them ifone recognises that 
the conceptions which determine the aesthetics of at least the first half of the 
nineteenth century are a product of the later part of the eighteenth century. 
“Nineteenth-century” music aesthetics should in this sense be said to emerge 
around the 178os and to be already established by the later 179os. 

The crucial innovation in conceptions oflanguage during thesecond halfof 
the eighteenth century has been characterised by the philosopher Charles 
Taylorasamove from regardinglanguageexclusivelyas thesymbolic means of 
representing Pre-existing ideas and of representing already constituted 
objects in the world, to regarding it as “constitutive” Or “expressive” of what 
becomes intelligible to us. In this latter view language reveals aspects of the 
world and ourselves which could not even be assumed already to exist before 


[29] 
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their articulation in ljanguage. In consequence, forms of articulation which are 
not Understood as linguistic 这 language is conceived of solely in representa- 
tional terms can come to be considered as linguistic 认 they disclose otherwise 
inaccessible aspects ofthe world.This is mostobviouslythe casein therealm of 
human feelings, which are - in certain respects at least - only manifest to the 
person who has them and which are therefore often thought ofas being resist- 
anttoadequate articulation in the words used by everyone else. 

Mnusic was, of course, not regarded as divorced from feelings prior to the later 
partoftheeighteenth century. Indeed,the majority ofeighteenth-century theorists 
thoughtofmnusicpreciselyasa means ofrepresenting feelings.The major difference 
between their theories and the subsequent theories relates to the notion of repre- 
Sentation and to the conceptions of language associated with it. Ideas about the 
relationship of music to a verbal text from earjlier parts of the eighteenth century 
presuppose avery Straightforward notion of representation. In 17o4 Le Cerf de la 
Vieville had demanded,forexample,that music'apply such proportionate tones to 
thewordsthattheverseis indistinguishable fromand livesagainin themusic,:and 
thinkers like AbbE Dubos claimed that music imitated the sounds nature makes to 
express feelings.A recurrentfeature ofviews ofmusicand ljanguage during thefirst 
two-thirds oftheeighteenth century lies,as John Neubauer has shown,in the way 
they connectthetheory oftheaffects to thetheory ofrhetoric,ratherthan,as in the 
previous two centuries, to mathematically orientated Pythagorean theories. The 
connection of affect theory to rhetoric,， which is first made explicit by Johann 
Mattheson, presUupposes a transparent relationship between language and music， 
with theformeras thedominant partner. Neubauer suggests that “Rhetorical theo- 
Ties tend to focus on the pragmatic question ofhow to affect an audience, but they 
tacitly Or expressly upheld the representational, imitative function of the arts” 
(BaNtCtzbpatiot, pp. 6o-1),and Mattheson talks,for example,ofhow an 4daqgio indi- 
cates distress, a ZUNMeNto jamentation, a Zejpto relief, an 47idajte hope, an 4172txoso 
love, an 4jegyo comfort, a Pyest 如 eagerness, etc. (Strunk, p. 699). For eighteenth- 
century representational tneories there is lways a verbal equivalent ofwphat music 
Says, the apparently non-representational aspect of music being catered for by an 
underlying representational or mimetic conception of ljanguage. 


Music and the sources ofRomantic aesthetics 


The move away from conceptions based on the connection of rhetorical theory 
to music is associated with a whole series offactors, from the new musical prac- 


1 InO. Strunk (ed.),Soxce Readilgs z WMSic Fistomy, rev. ednIL.Treitler (New York, 1998),p. 681. 
2 SeeJ. Neubauer, Tjpe BANC 坟 060 OAMUSiC ON ZONGUQGe: Deba1tte ol NieS1S DEGREEeN 坟 -Cettz1y 
4estjetics (New Haven and London, 1986). 
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tice of Haydn, Mozart and others, in which "pure? or "absolute” instrumental 
music begins to take priority over music with words, to new theories of lan- 
guage, to Kant”s philosophical revolution, and the related rise of aesthetic 
theory. Lateeighteenth- and early nineteenth-century conceptions ofmusicare 
often understood in terms ofthe idea ofmusical "autonomy” the establishment 
ofthe independence ofmusic both from representational (and thus rhetorical)， 
and from subordinate social functions. Michel-Paul-Guy de Chabanon already 
argues in 1785g,forexample,thatmusicis 'in its essence...notanimitative ar 
(in Strunk, p. 979) and that it "pleases independently ofall imitation? (p. 972). 
However in the wake ofthe empiricism ofLocke and Hume,Chabanon limits 
the Significance of music to the pleasing sensations it brings about. It is only 
wWhen this limitation is dropped that the real effects of the new conceptions 
become apparent and the idea that music can affect philosophy becomes an 
issue. These transformations also become likely because of changes in music 
itself,which reveal anew powerthattended to be masked in earlier musicby its 
liturgical or subordinate social functions. Why is it, then, that in a very Short 
Space of time more and more people rejected the assumption of a transparent 
relationship ofthe musical sign tohuman feelingsand moved toaversion ofthe 
position adumbrated in J. N. Forkels assertion in 1778 that music "begins . . . 
Where other ljanguages can no longer reach>* and in Wilhelm Heinse”s remark 
in 1776-7 that 'Instrumental music . . .expresses Such a particular Spiritual life 
in man thatitis untranslatable for every other language”24 

Neubauerrightly regardsKant?s notion ofan 'aestheticidea> in the C7i 丰 ZIUe o 矿 
Jidgeeit - "that representation ofthe imagination which gives much to think 
about, but without any determinate thought, i.e. cozcebt being able to be ade- 
quate to it, which consequently no language can completely attain and make 
comprehensible"s - as a major factor in the genesis of the new conceptions 
which culminate in Romantic views of music. However, this genesis is highly 
complex; the emergence of the notion of "aesthetic idea' for example, in 人 fact 
relatestoaparticularunderstanding ofrhetoric. Philosophical concern with the 
“Wahrscheinliche>both with whatappearsas trueand with the'truth ofappear- 
ances Which was already present in Aristotle?s attention to rhetoric as the non- 
truth-determinate complement of “analytic” and "dialectic, informs Alexander 
Baumgarten?s new concept ofaesthetics, a term he first introduces into philos- 
ophy in 1735, and which he elaborates in his 4estletica, part one published in 
175o, part two in 1758. Baumgarten aimas to revalue the “VWahrscheinliche” on 
the basis of the individuals pleasure in particular perceptions that had been 


3 本 N.EForkel, MMSikaliscp-pitiscjpe BibliotheR(Gotha, 1778),p. 66. 
4 本 JW. Heinse, Bidegardyoz Fopezthal(Berlin, 1795-6),III,p. 83. 
5 工 Kant, Ki der Uyrteiklra 及 (Frankfurt, 1977), pp.B 193,A 19o0. 
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obscured by the Enlightenment concentration on 'clear and distinct scientific 
ideas. He thereby already helps pave the way for the elevation of non-verbal 
instrumental music to the status of the highest art. 

The following contrast reveals just hovw radical the shift in the thinking of 
this period is. Leibniz had summed up a central aspect of many Enlightenment 
Views of music in his remark that music was “the unconscious counting of a 
mind which is unaware of its own numeracy: Friedrich Schlegel, the most sig- 
nificant thinker in early German Romanticism，some of whose work was 
known both to Schubert and to Schumann, suggests in 1798, on the other 
hand, that'“One has tried for so long to apply mathematics to music and paint- 
ing; now try it the other way round:.5 How he arrives at this revolutionary 
asSertion will become clear in a moment. The assumption underlying the 
Enlightenment philosophy of Leibniz and Spinoza had been that the mathe- 
matically based laws of nature constituted the inherent Structure of reality， 
Which was one of the reasons why Pythagorean views had dominated musical 
thinking.Theadvance ofempiricism,which saw no grounds for accepting that 
there was an inbuilt structure of reality, because all we can know of that Struc- 
ture depends on what is given to us through our own senses, Was part of what 
led to the musical views of the earlier eighteenth century. Doubts about the 
capacity ofempiricism to accountfor the cognitive and inventive capacities of 
the human subjectare what lead in the directions nov to be explored. 

Two issues crystallise what is at Stake in the new agenda of nineteenth- 
Century music aesthetics. The firstis the growing rejection ofthe divine origin 
of ljanguage; the second is Kants view of the active role of the - Subjective - 
mind in the genesis even of objective scientific judgements. In both cases the 
asSumptionthatthoughtsimply're-presents”whatisalreadytherein theworld 
can no longer be accepted. J. G. Herder already argues that language is one 
exXpressive manifestation of our nature, rather than a means of imitating a 
ready-madeworld,in his FEssay oz 如 e O7191 oOUQ9ge of1772.Thinkers ofthe 
late eighteenth century，like Herder，J.-J. Rousseau,，J. G. Hamann (who， 
though,defended theidea ofthe divine origin against Herdenp,and ofthe early 
nineteenth century,like Wilhelm von Humboldt,and FE. D. E. Schleiermacher， 
regard the Enlightenment ideal of a “general philosophical language? 
(Hamann) as an iusion. Such a ljanguage was, they argued, anyway Undesir- 
able, because it would diminish the multiplicity of ways in which particular 
natural janguages articulate the world. The way "man-made” languages divide 
Up the world cannot, in any case, be SAowt to coOrrespond to how the world is 
divided up independently of those ljanguages, because this would involve the 


6 EF. Schlegel,K7iscpe Scpxifez 00d Pag1eNtI-VI(Paderborn, 1988),V, p.41. 
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vicious circularity ofshowing within a man-madelanguagehowthis is the case. 
FEor Kantthe'synthesising” activity ofthe mind is required for what is given to 
us from the world to become intelligible in judgements, which link together 
the material of perception. Consequently, thought cannot be seen as merely 
imitating pre-existing objects，and our awareness of an intelligible world 
cannot be said to derive solely from the impressions we passively receive from 
the world. Once it is also demonstrated, as it is most clearly by Schleiermacher 
位 om theearly 18oos onwards,thatthoughtitselfrelieson languageto be deter- 
minate,these two positions become linked.” 

The positions are,furthermore,often connected to music,which comes to be 
regarded in terms of its capacity for "saying"” what nothing else can, because 
verbal language has lost the privilege accorded to it by the assumption of its 
divine origin or by theassumptions of Enlightenment rationalism. Verbal lan- 
guage can therefore beunderstood as just one of the means by which the inner 
and outer World is articulated, rather than as the pre-existing "logos: which is 
the ground of all other forms of articulation. The main initiators of the rejec- 
tion of language's divine origin, like Rousseau and Herder, also linked the 
Origin of language to song,butthey did not develop the consequences of these 
ideas in any detail. Itis the early German Romantics”linking ofthe question of 
languageto issues in Kant?s philosophy thathelps give rise to the most percep- 
tive new approaches to music. 

Consider the following remarks about the origin of philosophy in Greece， 
which might seem to be from Friedrich Nietzsche”xs Schopenhauer-derived 
B1 太 or7yage 办 1o theSsbijitofMxsicof1872.Theauthorclaimsthatthe people 
of the Orphic period encountered the first 'inkling of the infinite not with 
"joyous astonishment，but with wild horror; later，dances to Artemis at 
Ephesus are carried out by people who were 


full ofthe living idea ofan incomprehensible infinity. Ifthis idea is the begin- 
ning and end of all philosophy; and 计 the first inkling of it expresses itself in 
Bacchic dances and songs, in inspirational customs and festivals, in allegorical 
images and poems; then orgies and mysteries were the first beginnings of 
Hellenic philosophy; and it was nota happy idea to begin philosophy?*s history 
with Thales,and to make itsuddenly appear as 这 out ofnothing. 
(Schlegel,Kritische Schriften,II,p. 1o) 


This is not Nietzsche, then,，but Friedrich Schlegel， writing in 1798 in his 
矶 istom of Gyeek Opd Ro10N Ziteratye as one of the first in modern Western 
thoughtto turn the origin ofphilosophy from water into wine. Schlegels con- 
tribution to music aesthetics has often been neglected in favour ofthe work of 


7 See F. Schleiermacher，' 五 emteNextics Cd C1iticisN 0114 O 太 er 72X5，edq. and trans. Andrew Bowie 
(Cambridge, 1998). 
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more familiarfgures, like Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. However, despite his 
frequent inconsistencies and his lack of detailed specialist knowledge of 
mnusic,s Schlegel was actuallythefirstto map outmany radically new structures 
ofthought,some ofwhich are silently appropriated by subsequent thinkers. 
Howimportant Schlegel thoughtmnusiccould beis evidentin thefollowing: 


beauty (harmony) is the essence of music, the highest of all arts. It is the most 
JeNe1Ul [artl]. Every art has musical principles and when it is completed 站 
becomes itselfmusic. This is even true ofphilosophyand thusalso,ofcourse,of 
literature (Poesie), perhaps also of life. Love is music - it is something higher 
than art.? 


Some of what Schlegel means by this spectacular hyperbole will emerge in a 
moment. Schlegelbs remarkable prescience is bestillustrated by the factthat in 
1799 he was already characterising in unusually precise terms a vital aspect of 
the transformation of music that was beginning to be undertaken at the same 
time by Beethoven: “One has tried the way of harmony and of melody; now 
rhythm is left to form music completely anewi the way of a rhythm where 
melodyand harmonyonlyjozzedandamplified therhythm'? (Schlegel, Kitiscpe 
Scp1ifie, V,p.86). Furthermore, Schlegel was perhaps the first to establish the 
notion of amusical idea against aftect theories of music, and in doing so he 
Phinted at the technique ofdeveloping variation: 


those who haveasenseforthewonderfulaffhinities ofall arts and sciences Will at 
least not look at the matter from the fat viewpoint of so-called naturalness， 
according to which music is only supposed to be the language of feeling, they 
willin factnotfind itjerseimpossiblethatthereis acertain tendency ofall pure 
instrumental music towards philosophy. Must pure instrumental music not 
createatextforitself?and is thethemein itnotas developed,confirmed,varied 
and contrasted as the object of meditation in a sequence of philosophical ideas? 

(Schlegel, Kitiscpe Scp7zfiezt, II,p.155) 


This passage also exemplifies the characteristic Romantic refusal to give ulti- 
mate precedence to anyform ofarticulation overany other. Ideasjlike Schlegel”s 
about the new centrality of music were by this time quite widespread. 
Wackenroderand Tieck, Schlegels friendsand theauthors ofFazztasies o1.47tof 
1799,echoed his remarks when they claimed that “Without music the earth is 
like a desolate, as yet incomplete house that lacks its inhabitants. For this 
reason the earliest Greek and biblical history，indeed the history of every 
nationy,begins with music.0 Laterin his discussion ofthe origin ofphilosophy 


8 In his lectures of 18o4-5 he claims contemporary music is in a desolate state because coOmposers are 
ignoring its basis in mathematics, for example. 

9 EF. Schlegel, Ziterarischpe Notizet TI797-18o7,ed. Hans Eichner (Frankfurt, Berlin, Vienna, 198o),p. 151. 

10 W. H. Wackenroder and L.Tieck, PHaittazsiez zzberdie Kotst(Stuttgart, 1973), p. 102. 
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in relation to music, Schlegel made the following striking assertion about hovw 
the initial chaos of puman self-consciousness came to be ordered into some- 
thing durably intelligible: 'rhythm in this childhood of the human race is the 
onlymeans offixingthoughtsand disseminating themy? (CK7itscpe Scpijiexz, II,P， 
10).Rhythm,then,is the means by which 'incomprehensible infinity” becomes 
determinate, so thatthe 'logos" is inseparable from the foundation ofmnusic. 

How, though, do Schlegels assertions connect to the technical concerns of 
Kant?s theoryofknowledge,towhich theywere in parta response?llSchlegels 
connection to Kantbecomesapparentifonelooksatwhyhe regards rhythm as 
So important to the genesis of intelligible thought. As we Saw, Kant describes 
cognition in terms of the “Spontaneous” - in the sense of that which is not 
caused by something else - Synthesising of the data we receive from the world 
by the categories and concepts of the human mind. What concerned many of 
his successors, though, was the status of this self-caused "activity” of thought. 
Because the activity was not subjectto thelaw ofcausalityin the mannerofthe 
objects in the world ofappearing nature,which “condition and thuslimit each 
other,the German Idealist philosopher J.G. Fichte conceived ofthe activity as 
anunlimited, infinite' drive Schlegel claims in the wake of Fichte that: “The 
ideais whatis presentin the self-conscious being,and the driveis the ground of 
What is present in the self-conscious being”; "the drive” is consequently "there 
before the idea? (Kitiscpe ScUiiet V, p. 165). This already suggests what leads 
Schopenhauer (via Fichtexsand Schelling?sversions ofsuch ideas) to the convic- 
tion thatmusic is the bestway of representing 'the will because musicsuppos- 
edly gives access to the conceptuallyunrepresentable motivating ground ofthe 
World of "representation> the world of conscious ideas and knowledge. Like 
Fichte, Schlegel thinks the drive has to be limited ifit is not to be dissipated 
into “incomprehensible infinity> This is why thoughts are not determinate 
before they become so through the limiting differentiation of rhythm, which 
links together moments that are given an identity by their relations to other 
moments. Rhythm is in this respect, of course, common both to music and to 
language. 

The question Schlegel addresses is therefore what makes the appearance of 
"anguage” possible,and this is indissolubly linked to the kind of intelligibility 
asSociated with music. Music relies both on patterns of identity in difference 
that do not need to be semantically determinate and - crucially for ideas in aes- 
thetics - on the 妨 /edsW1e associated With the establishing of these patterns. 
How,though,is one to exbjaiz music as the basis ofintelligibility, 这 wordless 
music comes, as it also does attheend ofthe eighteenth century, to be seen as 


11 See A. Bowie,， 4estletics 0d Sbjectp 询 : o1 KANE 如 Nietzsche (Manchester，1993)，and 瑟 o7 
及 ONGNECiSNE t0 C7iC0LTNeoD): THe Philosobjy orGemU0NTiteyaO Teomy (London, 1997). 
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the means of “saying” the unsayable? If what would explain intelligibility 
cannot itself be explained, because intelligibility depends on it, any claim to 
exXplanation is necessarily circular, depending on what is already Presupposed 
asrenderingthingsintelligibleto begin with.Therealisation thatonetherefore 
cannot Ultimately ground such explanations is one of the main Sources of 
Romantic 'irony” Irony in this sense undermines claims to truth at the Same 
timeasallowingforthe factthatlanguagecompels usto make such claims. The 
link of irony to the new conceptions of music and the other arts in the early 
nineteenth century will be made most Systematically by 开 . W. F. Solger 
(178o-1819) (see belovw). 

Byaccepting whatis behind theidea thatrhythm isthecondition ofpossibil- 
ity of the worlds intelligibility, thinkers in this period are led to questions 
aboutKants account ofhovw the propositions ofmathematics, which form the 
basis ofquantifiable scientific knowledge, are possible. The pointof Schlegels 
inversion ofthe priority between mathsand music is,therefore,thatifmaths is 
based on the ability to differentiate and identify, one must ask hovw this ability 
itself came about. Given the idea of the primacy of rhythm in the initial order- 
ing ofthought, Schlegels provocative Suggestions about mathematics, music 
and rhythm cease to be implausible. 

As many people pointed outatthetime,Kanthimselfgavenoaccount ofthe 
genesis ofthe structures ofhuman thought.The placeto begin developing such 
an accoUnt Was Widely seen to be Kant?s notion of 'schematism>, the “talent” 
required to preventa regress of rules for the application ofrules ofjudgement， 
which relies, as Kant put it,on ahidden art in the depths ofthe human soul: 
The schema is meant to overcome the divide between the empirical and the a 
Priori, the receptive and the spontaneous aspects ofour relations to the world， 
byenabling the mind to apprehend whatare empirically different things,such 
asabonsaiand a giantredwood,as in some way the same. Schematism is there- 
fore also the basis of the ability to understand and create metaphors. 
Furthermore,Kant sees Schemata as the grounds of identity in temporal differ- 
ence thatallow the object world to become explicable at all. Kant terms sche- 
mata in this latter respect “nothing but determinations of time a Priori 
according to rules:.12 We need these determinations in order to be able to 
apprehend things in terms of the categories of, for example, causality, which 
relies on temporal successioni reality, which relies on Presence at a Specific 
time; necessity， Which relies on Presence at all times, etc. The vital point is， 
then, that the schemata of time are also necessary (but, as we Shall see in a 
moment,not su 伍 cient) for hearing music as music,beginning simply with the 


12 工 民 ant, K7iR der7ezez TEm20 丰 (Frankfurt, 1968),pp.B 184,A 145. 
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experience ofa rhythm as arhythm, rather than as random noises,and moving 
位 om pulse,to metre,to more differentiated musical forms， 

For these “schematic forms ofappPrehension to be able to function one also， 
though, requires the continuity of the conscious subject between differing 
moments,and this adds avital dimension to the issue.This requirementled the 
Romantics to the idea of a sense of self that they termed "feeling which, as 
Schlegels friend Novalis puts it，cannot feel itself “Feeling” connects the 
diftering moments ofthe self without itself being knowable in the manner of 
the objects ofthe appearing world which it renders knowable. Novalis conse- 
quently asks: “Can Ilook for a schema for myself, 让 I am that which schemat- 
ises?213The taskbecomestounderstand the mostfundamental aspectofthe self 
Which is required for the world to be rationally intelligible,and this is the basis 
of the most interesting theories of music at this time. Once this move towards 
understanding the self is made, the philosophical role of aesthetics becomes 
inescapable,and aesthetics becomes increasingly concerned with the new con- 
ceptions of music. 


Musicin German Idealist philosophy: 'feeling” and 
“mediation: (1) 


It Should already be clear that, despite many still current assumptions about 
“Romanticism> the music aesthetics ofthe actual founders ofRomanticism has 
almostnothing to do with the aesthetics of feeling characteristic ofeighteenth- 
Century affecttheories.14 Schlegel does claim that Teeloigy is the really aesthetic 
capacity and so is suspended in the middle between drive and sensation'” 
CKitiscpe Scp1tfie V,p.61). Whathe means by 'feeling' though, has to do with 
What we have just begun to investigate,not with affect theories of music. The 
coOncept of feeling is vital to Romantic aesthetics, and the reasons why must 
onceagainfirstbesoughtinKant.The decisive aspectof Kant?s aesthetics is, as 
Anthony Cascardi suggests,its attention to “the specificelementin subjectivity 
that is“incapable of becoming an element of cognition2>15 because any 
attemptto renderitin verballanguageobscuresthatelement'simmediate indi- 
vidual significance by reducing it to a general concept. What is being referred 
tohereis thefundamental qualitative dimension ofindividual experience man- 
ifest in pleasure and pain (a vital source of Schopenhauer?s view of the will is 
also apparenthere). Pleasure and pain are notknown in the manner we classify 


13 Novalis，Bazd 2. Das pilosobpiscp- 太 eoyeticpe TB ed. Hans-Joachim Mihl (Munich and Viennay 


1978), p. 162. 
14 See C. Dahlhaus, Die Jadee derabsoUutez WMS 大 (Munich and Kassel, 1978). 
15 A.J. Cascardi, CoxzseqgxUezCes of BUGAtezMiezt(Cambridge, 1999),p. 17. 
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eXternal objects that are accessible in receptive “Sensation Neither are they 
exXpressible in terms ofethics, which is based on the conscious direction of our 
will -in Schlegels terms,on the "drive" -and which relies upon being binding 
on more than one individual. Aesthetics is therefore concerned with ways of 
being which cannot be fully characterised in the terms used for knowledge of 
thingsorforethics.Thereis,assuch, “no classof “things beautiful”thatitis the 
task of aesthetic refection to delimit (Casca1i2 CoNSegUe1CES of BINGAte7te]t 坟 
p. 1ol),because there can beno binding rules for inferring whether something 
is beautiful or not. Beauty is therefore connected to the human freedom to 
judge without the restriction of rules. 

The result for the Romantics is a link between non-inferential aesthetic 
judgements based on theaspectofthe subjectthat is not reducible to concepts 
and the Subject's related, non-inferential, immediate avwareness that its eXis- 
tence transcends what it can know of itself. These two aspects of the subject 
become linked by the concept of "feeling, and music is often regarded as the 
Primary means of understanding feeling in this particular sense, as in this 
passage from Schlegels lectures on Philosophy of 18o4-5: 


Now iffeeling is the root of all consciousness, then the direction of language 
[towards cognition] has the essential deficit that it does not grasp and compre- 
hend feeling deeply enough, only touches its surface . . . However large the 
riches language offers us for our purpose, however much it can be developed 
and perfected as a means of representation and communication, this essential 
imperfection must be overcome in another manner, and communication and 
representation must be added to; and this happens through xsic which is， 
though, here to be regarded less as a representational art than as philosophical 
language,and reallylieshigherthan mereart. Everyeffortto find a general phil- 
osSophical language had to remain unsuccessful because one did not touch on 
the fundamental mistake of philosophical experiments with language. - 
Feeling and wishing often go far beyond thinking; USic as 7zsji7atio1, as the 
language of feeling, which excites consciousness in its well-spring, is the only 
Universal ljanguage.15 


Ideas like this, which are also developed by Novalis and Schleiermacher, help 
form the basis ofthe Romantic notion of 'literature” Poesie,the form ofverbal 
language, which, like music, cannot be represented or replaced by something 
else: “The higher language as well should be music; here literature is the link 
which connects musicand ljanguage? (Schlegel, PHziosobjizscjpe To7iesW9el, II, p. 
58). 

The essential division in nineteenth-century music aesthetics results from 
diftering attitudes to the nonr-inferential 'immediacy” of feeling in relation to 


16 F. Schlegel, Philosobpiscpe esxtget,II (Munich, Paderborn and Vienna, 1964), p. 57. 
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the aesthetic,as well as from the conceptions ofthe selfassociated with the aes- 
thetic. Many of the thinkers who regard immediacy as essential to OUr Self 
understanding give a Substantial role to music, whereas those,jlike Hegel,who 
regard it as a non-conceptual residue which philosophy will eventually elimi- 
nate by conceptually “mediating it,see music as relatively unimportant. 

Aninfuential attemptto systematise some ofthe ideas explored so far,which 
has significanteffects on subsequentthinkers,like E.I.A. Hofftmann,and both 
Hegel and Schopenhauer, is present in the early work of F. W. J. Schelling,!7 
who is located Somewhere between the Romantic thinking explored above 
(and in the next section), and the German Idealist thinking of Hegel outlined 
below. In his System of7ya1SCeNldeNtzl7Tdealismi of 18oo, written while he was in 
contact with Schlegel and Novalis, Schelling gives art the culminating role， 
because it reveals the limits of philosophy. Although he does not Specifically 
give music a leading role, his claim that art combines "unconscious productiv- 
ity? the natural drive that gives rise to OUT conscious ideas in ways we cannot 
finallyexplain, with the "conscious productivity” involved in the artistworking 
according to the rules of art, can easily be assimilated to theories which reject 
representationalist conceptions oflanguage in the name ofmusic as that which 
articulates what concepts cannot. In Schelling?s Syste7l art shows what philos- 
ophy cannotfinally say, namely how necessity and freedom can be understood 
asultimately unified aspects ofthesameworld.Thework ofartis in one respect 
anobject in the world like any other: itis subjectto causal lawsand is therefore 
conceptually identifiable, for example as a series of pitches of specifiable fre- 
quencyand duration. Atthe sametime,9U4 work ofart,itis neverfinally deter- 
minable，because its Significance cannot be exhausted by any classifying 
COnceptual description. 

In his Phziosobjo of4Mt (the first work to bear this title) of 18o2-3, Schelling 
gives philosophy and artequal status as different means ofunderstanding 'the 
Absolute" thus moving away Somewphat from the more Romantic conception 
of the 18oo 9)yste7. The basic idea of his thought at this time, which is charac- 
teristic of German Idealismy, is that, in order to avoid questionable divisions 
between mind and the object world, the 'ideal and the 'real, any such differ- 
ences can only be seen as relative, depending upon a Preponderance of one OFr 
other side of the difference in the constitution of a particular aspect of the 
World. Philosophy?s task is to show the relativity ofall such differences, which 
areaspectsofwhatisultimately identical with itself the 人 Absolute> or'absolute 
identity: Art and philosophy therefore offer different ways of "constructing? 
the same 'absolute identity” so that "beauty is the indifference of freedom and 


17 SeeA. Bowie,Scpelixg atdModemt Bi1obpeat Philosobjy (London, 1993). 
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necessity seen in something real> namely the art work YIU4 material object that 
is not reducible to concepts, whereas truth is the same 'indifference? expressed 
in an "ideal” system of thought which explicates the relationship between 
freedom and necessity.18 

Schelling offers revealing insights into the question of music, language and 
rhythm on the basis of these metaphysical ideas. His apparently extravagant 
claim that'musicisnothingbutthearchetypal [WozCjcp] rhythm ofnatureand 
of the universe itself” (Socpe TB7e, LI，p. 369) begins to make sense 
when,reminding one ofSchlegelsview ofrhythm as thatwhich limits 'incom- 
Prehensible infinity” he claims that “The secret ofall life is the synthesis ofthe 
absolute with limitation” (p. 393). In this context he uses Kants notion of 
“Schematismy> forthe 'intuition ofthe particular through theuniversal (p. 4o7)， 
and claims thatschematism is thebasis oflanguage because itenables identities 
to be established from a chaos of differences. Language itself as Hamann had 
already argued against Kant?s Separation of pure and empirical concepts in 
1784, is Precisely dependent upon a synthesis of universal 'ideal meaning in 
thought with particular 'realb material in the form of the external spoken or 
written signifiers ofa particular natural language. Schelling therefore sees 41L 
intelligible reality as a “primary speaking” because it is both knowable via 
“ideal conceptual discrimination and empirically manifested as real matter. 
Music"s status as the form of art most dependent upon time means it is “the 
living which has entered death - the word sjokej into finitude - which still 
becomesaudible as sound? (p.484).This is because,likeall sound, music ceases 
to be, even as it becomes manifest. 

In Schelling”s account ofthe ascending continuum ofthe arts, which he sets 
out in terms of the relative roles of the ideal and the real, the infinite and the 
finite, within each art, music comes first, being the “most closed of all arts， 
because it only articulates the movements ofthingsand does not determine the 
things conceptually (P. go4). Musics essential relation to time - elsewhere 
Schelling says'timeis itselfnothing butthe tot&ltb abbjea127 2 obbosi0o0 如 友 e 
力 01tiCUC7 8 oj tj19S (SN 纺 cpe Tee,I6,p.22o) -is based on the 人 act that 
musics form is “succession” This connects music to selfconsciousness, which 
makes possible the unity between successive moments of time, and music?s 
essence is rhythm，the “imprinting of unity into multiplicity” (SimpN2ticpe 
TYee,I/5,p.492), "the transformation ofa succession which is in itself mean- 
ingless into a significant one” (p. 493). Schelling”s idea further 计 iuminates the 
COnnection of the new Perception of music to theories of knowledge: in the 
CHtigUe of 71idgeMeNpt 人 ant had linked the aesthetic aspect of judgement to 


18 F. W. J. Schelling?s Solticpe TY27pe, ed. 区 . F. A. Schelling, 工 Abtheilung, vols. I-x, II, Abtheilung 
Bde. 1-4 (Stuttgart, 1856-61),I/5,p.383. 
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judgement in general: Admittedly we do not feel any noticeable pleasure any 
more in the graspability ofnature and in its unity of division into genera and 
Species . . . in its time there must have been some, and only because the most 
common experience Would not be possible without it has it gradually merged 
with mere cognition and is no longer particularly noticed ( 攻 ant, K7zzR de7 
LUjteikpyra 丰 B p. XL，A p. XXXVIID. As it was for Schlegel, rhythm for 
Schelling is the most fundamental form of such “unity of division” and its sig- 
nificance derives from the pleasure of making identity out of difference， 
Schelling terms rhythm 'the music in music” (SNtticjpe TYe7e,I15，p. 494)， 
becausethe structure ofidentity in difference is repeated both in melody”s uni- 
fying differentpitches into intelligibleforms and in the unification in harmony 
ofdifferent pitches,from the overtones in asingle note to the notes in a chord. 

Schelling?s later ideas, which are less relianton the idea ofan Ultimately har- 
monious philosophical conception of the Absolute than the PHilosobjiy oj .47 
help to initiate conceptions which are fundamental both to many aspects of 
modern thought and to some important modern art. He asserts in 18o9-1o， 
linking music to Dionysus, that 'because sound and note only seem to arise in 
that battle between spirituality and corporeality, music [7o7zpzxts 引 alone can be 
the image of ... Primeval nature and its movement1? The "battle in question 
results from the production of sound by the oscillation in space of a resisting 
material body that is set in motion by something opposed to it. This gives rise 
to an alternation between "Something and "nothing which are thereby made 
determinate in relation to each other. In its most general form, Schellings idea 
of a dynamic relationship between Something and nothing,in which things in 
the world become determinate by being related to things beyond themselves， 
rather than remaining inertly enclosed within themselves like unplayed 
Strings, can be read as a metaphor for Hegels whole way of constructing his 
philosophical system, which he developed via his assimilation and criticism of 
Schelling”s earlier philosophy. The idea of a Primeval conflict from which a 
differentiated world painfullyemerges is also the basis ofSchopenhauers main 
Work, Die Tekkak Te xd Toxstelo (1818),in which music is seen in analo- 
gous terms to Schelling?s. 

How,then,dotheradical differences with regard to musicand philosophy of 
the main post-Kantian thinkers come about? Nearly all the significant post- 
Kantian thinkers share the conviction，resulting both from the historical 
changes taking place in the wake ofthe French Revolution and from the disso- 
lution of traditional truths by the modern sciences, that philosophy must be 
able to come to terms in new ways with change and temporality. The music of 


19 F.W.J.von Schelling,Die fetalten ed. Manfred Schroter (Munich, 1946), p. 43. 
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the same period, particularly that of Beethoven,also evidently reflects changes 
in temporality. How:though,is oneto respond to thesechanges?In philosophy 
there is a paradigmatic division between German Idealist thinkers like Hegel 
(and,attimes,Schelling),who wish to sustain the Platonic idea thatphilosophy 
can still getbeyondfinitude via a newkind ofdynamic,but systematically com- 
Plete thinking,and Romantic thinkers,jlike Schlegel and Schleiermacher, who 
consider Such completion as at best a necesSsary orientating goal, and as one 
Which may notever be attainable. Both Idealistand Romantic positions rely on 
the sense that human existence is characterised by a constitutive, motivating 
Sense of lack, but their conceptions of how that lack is to be understood 
diverge, and this is the Source of their conflicting understandings of music. 
Music's relationship to this sense of lack, which Schlegel termed “longing>” 
results from its temporal structure,in which each notein apieceonly derives its 
Significance from the othernotes,dependingforits identity upon whatitis not 
and only really attaining this identity when the music comes to an end. The 
question therefore becomes how what is articulated by music relates to other 
forms of articulation, from art to science,which also function in terms of “neg- 
ative' relations between elements that mutually deftine each other. 

Hegels Sciece of Zogic of 1816 aims to integrate all the ways in which 
thought grasps the world into an interlinked dynamic system. In the Zo9gzc 
Hegel gives a characterisation of the Structure of his thought as a whole in 
terms of music”s relation to chemical 'elective affinities”: "the single note has its 
Sense only in the . . . Connection with another note and with the sequence of 
other notes...The single note is the tonic ofa system butjustas much again a 
member in the System of every other tonic222 Linking music even more 
emphatically to the whole ofhis thought, he claims in his 4estletics (which he 
gives as lectures in theearly 182os) that dissonance: 


COnstitutes the real depth of notes [7bxzez] in that it also Progresses to esSsential 
Oppositions and is notafraid oftheir severity and disunity. For the true concept 
isadmittedly unity in itselfbutthis subjectivity negates itselfas ideal transpar- 
entunity into its opposite, into objectivity, indeed it is as the simply ideal itself 
only a one-sidedness and particularity . . . and only truly subjectivity when 站 
goes into this opposition and overcomes and dissolves if . . . Only this move- 
Iment; as the return ofidentity to itself; is the Truth.2 


These passages iustrate how Hegels philosophy proposes to overcome the 
Split between the finite and the infinite, and at the same time they provide a 
model which has echoes in the music of the time, particularly in the work of 
Beethoven (whom Hegel，perhaps surprisingly，does not mention in the 


20 G. W.F. Hegel, TYissexscpa 及 derZog 太 也 Werke 5 (Frankfurt, 1969), p. 421. 
21 G. W.F. Hegel,4sthet',II(Berlin and Weimar, 1965),p. 297. 
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4estihetics).Theaim ofphilosophyforHegelis thedemonstration oftheunity of 
Conceptand object. However,the development ofknowledge seemsto pointto 
the opposite,to asceptical separation between thoughtand the world,because 
theories constantly turn out to be false in the light of subsequent theories. 
Werethis situation to beunderstood as entailing scepticism,philosophywould 
havefailedtounite thefinite with the infinite,and knowledgewould be like an 
endlessly unresolved series ofdissonances withouta tonal basis. 

The musical analogy itself already points to Hegels attempted counter to 
Scepticism: unresolved dissonances can only be apprehended as such within an 
overall tonal order which makes one aware of them 4s dissonances. If the very 
“dissonance" - the "non-identity” - between thoughtand its objectwhich gives 
Trise to new theories can itself be regarded as the motor of the development of 
truth, what appears as negative and as a loss of unity can, when seen from the 
perspective of the whole process, be seen as positive and as productive of a 
higherunity.The structureofthe 'identity ofidentityand difference>via which 
Hegel constructs his system，is present even in the most Simple musical 
material: the major triad, he claims, expresses the concept of harmony in its 
Simplestform,indeed [itexpresses] the very nature ofthe concept. For we have 
atotality ofdifferent notes before us which shows this difference justas much 
asundisturbed unity” (4s 如 et 次, p. 290). The same Structure is repeated in more 
complex forms throughouthis work. In the terms ofthe passage on dissonance 
cited above, the famous C# in the opening bars ofthe Byoica Symphony could， 
for example, be understood as "subjectivity>” in the form of the selfcontained 
unity ofthe tonality ofE fat, negating itself>” into what is opposed to itself in 
order to articulate its own content more fully. The symphonic movement 
finally resolves this tension by revealing its goal some 4oo bars later when the 
CH recurs in the context which retrospectively gives its initial occurrence its 
real significance. In consequence, rather than having remained “one-sidedly” 
within itself the home key with which the movementeventually concludes has 
become more significant Via its relations to what temporarily “dissolved> it， 
Seen from theend ofthe movement, the "negativity” of the famous dissonance 
thus becomes a way of expressing unity at a higher level. However, such an 
account leaves open a vital question. Does the truth of the music therefore 
Simply consist in what philosophy can tell us about it, in the manner just ouUt- 
lined,or do philosophical concepts miss something essential aboutwhat music 
communicates? 

An answer to this question in Hegels terms depends upon musics place in 
relation both to the other arts and to philosophy and the sciences. At the most 
generallevel Hegelis insistentthatin the modern period,becauseartis "limited 
to a distinct content> it no longer "fulfils our highestneed . . . 工 he scze7ce of art 
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is thus in our time much more necessary than at times in which art for itself as 
art provided complete satisfactionm (4stjhe 录 ,TI p. 21). Art?s connection to par- 
ticular aspects ofthe empirical world means that its significance will always be 
limited in ways that scientific theories, for example, which abstract from the 
unique Particularity of the object in order to attain more general truths, are 
not.Thehighesttruths arethose ofphilosophy,which transcend even the kind 
of particularity involved in scientific ljaws by showing how such particular laws 
COnstitute an interlinked system in the manner ofthe notes in a piece of music. 
The philosophical system is therefore not dependent upon the contingent 
material instantiation ofthelawsthemselves.In this respectmusichasahybrid 
Status. Its abstractstructure would seemtobring itcloseto philosophy because 
itisnottied to 'a distinct content"; atthe same timeyits contentis not determi- 
nate because it does not represent an aspect of the world that is open to the 
Process ofprogressive conceptual articulation which culminates in philosophy. 

Hegel places musicabove architecture,sculptureand painting,butbelowlit- 
eraturey in the hierarchy of the arts. His conception is based on the ways in 
which Cezst# mind: or'spirity is manifested in the differentarts.Architecture is 
the lowestform ofartbecause it is ruled by the material ofa building,which is 
Subject to the physical laws of gravity. The Principle of painting is “subjective 
invwardness> Which frees it further from dependence on matter. However, the 
fact of paintings material manifestation and its dependence on Space means 
that painting does not fully realise this principle. Music, as that which com- 
Pletely abolishes space and consists of "sound>”a “material which . . ,itself 
already disappears once again in its coming to be and its existence” (is 她 e 录 , II， 
p.26o)j,isfor Hegela morecomplete instantiation ofthe principle ofsubjective 
invwardness. This is,however,also the reason for music?s limited status. At this 
point we come back to the issue of'feeling” and to the crux of music aesthetics 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. For Hegel literature is the highest 
form of art because, rather than depending, as music does, upon "our com- 
pletely empty LI, the selfwithout further content (p. 26o),it combines subjec- 
tive inwardness with "the specificityand the Particularity ofexternal existence? 
(p. 328), such as the conflicts in a drama (which is the highest form of art for 
Hegel). Music, then,is subordinated to literature because it relies on narcissis- 
tically hearing oneself> in feeling (Etjojpdztt9) (p. 308), instead of engaging 
With the objective world of society and history. However, literature is itself 
Subordinated in turn to religion and philosophy because they areless relianton 
representing particular aspects ofthe empirical world,ofthe kind that restrict 
the more universal significance of Cerstbs appearance in literature. 

In one sense Hegels position is, then, straightforwardly Platonist: philoso- 
phy is the highest form of Cerst because it articulates the timeless Structures 
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that constitute the truth of the transient appearing world by revealing the 
merely relative status ofanything material and anything particular. Unjlike the 
formalism Hegel sees in music, which derives from its non-representational 
aspectand its ljack of determinate conceptual content, philosophyy”s formalism 
is the result ofhaving oveyco7e all specific 'finiteappearing contents and incor- 
porated them into itselfby showing how they are relative to other specific con- 
tents. Above all, of course, philosophy overcomes the particularity of 'feeling” 
Which, as subjective inwardness, is merely an unmediated part of the infinite 
totalitythatcan bemediated byphilosophy. Music is,then,the realm ofintran- 
Sitive feeling which 'returns to itself>” (p. 308) by being expressed in transient 
Sound rather than relating transitively to “external existence orbeing rendered 
durable as part of the truth of philosophy. The implications of this issue have 
turned out to be germane to thinking about music ever since. 

Hegels formalist view is, for example，developed in Hanslick's O7 z 切 e 
BeaztH1i Msicof1854,which intends to refute the'“unscientific aesthetics of 
Sentiment/feeling.22 Hanslick?s rejection offeeling as unscientific is often used 
to underpin the insistence of much twentieth-century musicology on musical 
analysis, which takes the aspect of music that can be subordinated to concepts 
and which can be thought of independently of actual - transient - perfor- 
mances as the source oftheonlytrueapprehensions ofmnusic. In such views the 
use of metaphor, for example, to characterise what is important in the score of 
apieceofmnusic orin a performance ofmusicshould only betheprelude to the 
cashing in of the metaphor by a more Scientific 'literal analysis. Admittedly， 
neither Hegel nor Hanslick believes that music can always be translated into 
conceptuality, but they do not think this means that music is therefore the 
Source ofinsights which transcend what concepts can eXpress. 


Musicin German Romantic philosophy: 'feeling， 
and mediation” (2) 


Theidea that music can transcend conceptuality obviously makes considerable 
metaphysical demands on music. However, Hegels position with regard to 
music itself relies on the success of his metaphysical project of overcoming 
“immediacy: At the most grandiose level this means that Hegel must account 
forthe worlds intelligibility by showing that the nature ofour understanding 
is exhausted by what concepts can Say about it. As we Saw, Kant's aesthetics 
Was based precisely on an unmediated ground in experience - the qualitative 
difference between pleasure and unpleasure - which could not be dissolved 


22 卫 . Hanslick, TDjt WMSiKaLiscp-ScHO1teN. 7211T: isto7iscp-AyiScpe 4xs9gabe,ed. Dietmar Strauss (Mainz， 
199o0), p. 21. 
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into concepts, and this ground is vital both to Romantic philosophy and to 
Schopenhauer. The most extensive version ofthe implications of such concep- 
tions for musicis given by Friedrich Schleiermacher,who was foratime friends 
with both Schlegel and Schelling,and whom Hegel attacked for his insistence 
on the central role of "feeling” in philosophy.23 Schleiermacher?s 4estjetics， 
based on lectures given in Berlin from 1819 onwards, distils some of the most 
durable Romantic ideas about music. 

Schleiermacher?s essential philosophical concern is the nature of human 
understanding, and he is bestknown for his work on hermeneutics, the 'art of 
interpretation， in which he seeks to do justice both to the structural con- 
Straintsimposed on individuals bylanguage and to the factthat meaning in real 
communication always involves an aspect which is inseparable from the indi- 
viduality ofthe ljanguage-user.: This means that interpretation, while relying 
on rules, cannot be reduced to the application of rules, and this forms the 
crucial link in Schleiermacher between artand language,both ofwhich involve 
the freedom to transcend rule-bound relations to the world. Schleiermacher 
refuses to make absolute divisions between different kinds of articulation， 
because the production and the understanding ofa scientific treatise, of a lyric 
poem and ofa piece ofautonomous music,forexample,all involve both cogni- 
tive and afitective activity, albeit in very diftering degrees. Furthermore， he 
asSerts, taking Up a key aspect of the rhetorical tradition, ljanguage itself 'as a 
totality of tones is a musical system. The musical element also has an effect in 
every Utterance, and as this effectiveness has a different basis from that of the 
Significant, they can come into conflict with each other (eeNeNtics ONt4 
Cic1S11 p. 238). Because he believes it is impossible to draw a definitive line 
between what ouUr minds contribute and what the world contributes to OUT 
experience, Schleiermacher is able to claim that there is a constitutivey active 
aspectto all forms ofthought, whileatthesametimeavoiding wholesale ideal- 
ism. In consequence, 'All people are artists>;5 even apparently passive coOgni- 
tive relations to the world involve a degree of active individual apprehension， 
and even the receptive relationship to a work ofart requires active attention 让 
the work is to be apprehended aesthetically. 

The central terms in Schleiermachers 4estjetics are feeling which he also 
terms 'immediate self-consciousness> and "free productivity> The first two of 
these are required to account for the transition between the receptive ways in 
Which weare determined bytheworld,forexample in being subjectto the con- 
Straints of the objective world, and the Spontaneous ways in which we can 


23 See Bowie, "Introduction' to Schleiermacher， emzexzettics CNQ CTiCiS1112. 
24 See Schleiermacher，'emie1EUECS ONQ CTECiS11 
25 F. Schleiermacher, Piztpo21f ezzes 9ySte1ls der Sittezlepyre (Berlin, 1835), pp.254-5. 
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respond even to Such constraints with 'free productivity” for example in artis- 
ticproduction. Receptivityand spontaneity cannotfinally be separated,as oth- 
erwise the continuity of my conscious experience as MO experience would 
disintegrate in the move from passive to active，Or vice versa。，For 
Schleiermacher, the only relative separation of the cognitive and the aesthetic 
means thatartis 'free production ofthe same functions which also occur in the 
bound activity of humankind:”5 Free production depends precisely upon 
“immediate self-consciousness> and the movements of immediate selfcon- 
Sciousness are Seen as the core of music. Immediate sel 人 consciousness cannot， 
as itsname indicates,be'“mediatedorobjectified; as Novalis had putit, 'feeling 
cannot feel itself”" It therefore expresses the irreducibility ofeach individual>s 
relationship to the world,which they can never make fully transparent,even to 
themselves.”” Each mediated momentofour experience which we can objectify 
by reflecting on it in relation to other moments depends on the fact that there 
mustalways havealready been a'complete [hence immediate] taking up ofthe 
wWhole ofexistence in a moment” (Schleiermacher, To7riesxlgeN 110erdie 4stjetik， 
p. 122) which is never within our control, but which is essential to the intelli- 
gibility of our individual being. Without it experience Would disintegrate.28 
Such consciousness is not just passive receptivity, but is productive in ways 
Which concepts cannot express. Concepts rely on the aspects of experience 
which are common to all people, and therefore cannotarticulate my individual 
wayofbeing.This requiresakind ofexpression which,although itrelies on the 
Same material as is used by everybody else, transcends what can be common to 
all people by organising this material, be it notes, words, or whatever, in indi- 
Vidual ways. 

Schjeiermacher links these ideas to music as follows: "just as the infinity of 
combination of articulated sounds belongs to human thought being able to 
appear in language, so the manifold of measured [Gelessez] sounds represents 
thewhole manifold ofmovements ofselfconsciousness,to the extentthatthey 
are not ideas, but real states of life” (Tieszxlgyexz 2ber die 4stjhe 赵 , p. 394). This 
means music is closely related both to other forms ofexpression which do not 
have a semantically determinate verbal equivalent, such as gesture and mime， 
and to "living metaphors which resist literalisation. Even though mnusic relies 
on mathematical proportions, that is not what makes something mnusic: this 


26 F. Schleiermacher, Torleszlgez berdie 4stje 过 (Berlin,1842),p.375. 

27 The notion therefore plays a similar role to Martin Heidegger?s later idea of'being in the world> as 
the never finally objectiftiable ground ofour existence which cannotbe understood in terms ofthe subject's 
relation to a separate World ofobjects. SeeA. Bowie,'Adorno, Heideggerand the Meaning of Music Tjpesis 
77156(1999), pp. 1-23. 

28 The idea thatthere mustbeanon-perceptual, non-propositional form ofself-knowledge ofthis kind 
is increasingly widely accepted in the contemporary philosophy ofmind. 
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depends on its relation to the "mobility” of human avwareness; otherwise, by 
terming a sequence of mathematical formulae” a musical key for example， 
one confuses the physiological with the artistic” (p. 391). At the Same time， 
music differs from directnatural expressions offeeling bythefactthatfree pro- 
duction involves elements of conscious reflection，of the kind which are 
Present in “bound: cognition，which help transform the initial unrefective 
impulse that gives rise to the need for expression into an intelligible articula- 
tion. Musicand verbal language differ because music does notexpress determi- 
nate thoughts, but their difference is relativised in lyric poetry，which，like 
music， is not “communication and Presentation of Something known，but 
rather ofa moved inner state” (p. 381). 

Inone sensethis brings Schleiermacher closeto Hegelsidea ofmusicas mere 
narcissistic "hearing oneself However the point of feeling is not that it is 
Simply internal and is to be incorporated into philosophybythe demonstration 
that its truth lies in its becoming conceptually accessible. Instead, because it is 
alwaysalready inextricably involved in aworld which affects it, feeling requires 
its own irreducible forms of articulation, which range from forms,like music， 
that articulate more internal movements, to forms, like mime and drama, that 
involve a more external aspect. Schleiermacher sums Up his view of music as 
follows: "The connection of artistic productivity with the movements of self- 
consciousness, which are so immediately connected with activity in the move- 
ments of life,is...unmistakablythe main issue in musical production? (p. 393)， 
So that the more the mobility of life appears in the combination of the notes， 
'the more the idea of mnusic is attained (P. 395)，Some aspects of 
Schleiermacher?s concrete views on particular kinds ofmusicare justa product 
of their era, and some of his assertions about the limitations of autonomous 
music might be questioned on account of their role in novw largely obsolete 
debates on musicrs role in religious observance. However, his account of the 
need for transitions between differing verbal and non-verbal modes ofappPre- 
hending and articulating the world and his accountofthe irreducibility ofsel 地 
COnSsciousness required to account for the significance of the aesthetic have 
turned out to be much more durable than their limited reception might have 
Suggested. 


Music, theologyand the will 


Hegels subordination of music to the “concepb relies on the idea that the 
Progress of philosophy and science is boughtatthe price ofhollowing outthe 
Significance of art (and_ traditional religion) for the modern world. 
Schleiermacher?s attention to 'feeling” reclaims ways ofarticulating theaspects 
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ofourselves and the world, such as music, which are both irreducibly individ- 
ual and can gain a universal Significance that philosophy or science cannot 
explain. What,though,ofthetheoriesatthistime which givemusicthekind of 
Status Suggested, for example， in the writings of E. 工 A. Hoffmann and 
Schopenhauer? In his famous 181o review of Beethoven?s Fifth Symphony 
Hoffmann claims,employing Schlegels key term,that “Beethoven?s music .. . 
awakes thatinfinitelonging which is theessence ofRomanticism”.2? Moreover， 
onhearing thesymphony one 'leaves behind all feelings that can be determined 
by concepts in order to devote oneself to the unsayable” (Scp7tfiez，p. 23). 
Writing about Beethoven?s Opus 7o piano trios in 1813 (both reviews,though， 
also contain acute analyses of the music), he suggests that 'in the midst of this 
unlocked realm of spirits the delighted soul listens to the unknown language 
and understands all the most secret intimations by which it is seized? (p. 121). 
In the essay "Old and Nevw Church Music” of 1814, however, Hoffmann pre- 
Sents the conception of music as the means of access to a realm beyond the sen- 
Suous,not,ashe did in the Beethoven pieces,in terms ofwordless instrumental 
musicthatis free ofthecompulsion to relateto whatwords maysay,butinstead 
in terms of the church music tradition deriving from Palestrina， which，of 
COUIse;relies on the setting of liturgical texts. 

The blunt inconsistency between these positions could only be overcome by 
Imaking a necessary link between what is “Said: by wordless mnusic and the 
content of liturgy. This iustrates the problem for theories which wish to give 
propositional metaphysical content to mnusic by stating in What music”s 
transcendence of concepts consists, rather than, as the early Romantics do at 
their best, using music to Show how concepts themselves involve elements 
which are inseparable from mnusic, and thus suggesting limitations in philo- 
Sophical and scientificwaysofgraspingtheworld.The question ofmusic”s rela- 
tionship to metaphysicsand religion evidentlyhas much to do atthis time with 
debates concerning the relationship between music and Protestant theology， 
Which is seeking to sustain itself at an intellectual level adequate to a world 
moreand more determined by the secular modern sciences. These debates are， 
though, partofan even more significant issue. 

Whatis at stake here really becomesapparent when,in the 188os,Nietzsche 
claims that "The dax9e7roxsiess of he CAyistiao ideal lies in its value feelings, in 
that which can do without conceptual expression: my fight against /ZXteztt 
CH1istiazizb) (e.g. in music, in socialism)39 The later Nietzsches antagonism 
towards forms of consolation, such as certain kinds of music, which he thinks 


29 了 E.T.A. Hoffmann, Scpxztjez zx7 Msi: SIsbiele (Berlin and Weimar, 1988),p. 25. 
30 FE. Nietzsche, Stlicpe Texrkey ed. Giorgio Colli and Mazzino Montinari (Munich, Berlin and New 
York, 198o), XII, p.453. 
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encourage the jllusion that life could be metaphysically justified,， is clearly 
directed against views like Hoffmann?s. Novalis had characterised philosophy 
as "homesickness” and claimed that music allowed us temporarily to feel at 
home,thus suggesting that music can do what philosophy cannot, namely rec- 
oncile us for a time at an affective level with our transience and finitude. The 
question suggested by Nietzsche is,then,hovw farand in what ways such ideas 
are necesSsarily connected to theology. 
Attheend oftheessay on church music, Hoffmann asserts: 


Maythetime ofthe flfilment ofour hopeno longer be far o 华 may a pious life 
in peaceand joyfulness begin and may music move its seraph>s wings freelyand 
powerfully, in order once again to begin the fight to the beyond which is its 
homeand from which consolation and well-being shine down into thetroubled 
breast of manl (SciJez,p.247) 


In 瓦 0A0N， 41 700 万 0 (1878)，written after he had said farewell to the 
Romantic- and Schopenhauer-inspired ideas of THe Bijt 友 of7Tyaged, Nietzsche 
comments that 'the highest effects of art can easily produce a resonance of the 
metaphysical string which has long been silent,indeed has broken? (Nietzsche， 
SbMAtcpe Te,II,p.145),referringasanexampleto partofthelastmovement 
of Beethoven?s Ninth. The essential tension manifest in the contrast between 
Nietzsche and Hoffmann lies in the fact that, despite his fondness for meta- 
physical (and theological) pyperbole, Hoffmann does also articulate a Powerful 
Sense ofutopian promise,a promise which many other thinkers and musicians 
in the modern period will argue is keptalive by music, desjite the processes of 
Secularisation. Music is regarded by such theorists as being resistant to modern 
rationalisation， which increasingly grants Significance only to what can be 
quantified and explained in rule-bound terms. This is because musics distance 
from representational functions, of the kind which dominate much use of lan- 
guage, gives it the potential to articulate a sense of freedom from the existing 
orders of things. This idea of the utopian promise of music would later play a 
role in the work ofVWagner, as well as oftwentieth-century theorists like 工 . WV. 
Adorno and Ernst Bloch.s: 

Atmuch thesametimethat Hoffmann wrote his essay on church music, two 
other fgures, K. F. W. Solger and Schopenhauer, also made their views on 
music public in Berlin. Both gave a central role to musics relation to finitude， 
but Solger did so from a theologically informed perspective，whereas 
Schopenhauer did so not least in opposition to the ideas of German Idealism 
Upon which Solger partially relied. Solger?s fundamental conviction is that art 
is the means of presenting the timeless, universal 'idea of things, but that art 


31 For an accouUnt ofthis issue, see 工 . Goehr, THe QUest1jp7 TDice: MuSic Politics ad 太 e TiN 记 ofPHilosobp 
(Oxford, 1998). 
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necessarily also relies upon the negativity inherent in the transience of all par- 
ticular things.This means arthas an ambiguous status that Solger characterises 
by the term 'irony” which he adopts from Schlegel. Art is constituted, Solger 
maintains, by the destruction of the very timeless 'idea" which gives aesthetic 
Status to the transient material of the work. In line with a basic thought of 
German Idealism, the particulars of the empirical world are inherently "nega- 
tive" - limited - because their existence as Whatever they are at a particular 
moment is dependent on time and on their relations to other particulars. The 
contrast between the universal idea, which makes an artefact into art by reveal- 
ingatruth not manifest in the chaotic diversity ofthe empirical world, and the 
contingent particulars that are required to make up a work of art, Such as the 
actual pitches and the durations of the vibrations in music, makes the limita- 
tions ofthe particular manifest. In doing so this contrast also gives temporary 
access to a Universality beyond the limitations of the particulars by making 
them significantas partofa whole whose meaning transcends them. However， 
atthe sametime,theuniversality ofthe ideais sacrificed by its having to appear 
Via the material of the work. This is the source both of the notion that irony - 
the coexistence ofthe positiveand thenegative- and artareinseparable,and of 
the link Solger, like Hofftmann, makes to Schlegelbs notion of "longing” the 
combination of our feeling of the unlimited capacity of thought with the 
feeling of limitation experienced in relation to the transient appearing world 
and ouUr own transience， 

Solger”s conception becomes easier to grasp when he discusses music, and 
Phere the metaphysical abstractions turn out to be related to a subsequent con- 
crete development in nineteenth-century music. In the philosophical dialogue， 
Enmzl, of 1815 the question arises as to how the essence of time, which is both 
universal and irreducibly particular - all moments oftime are different and yet 
arealso partofthe sametime - can be presented: 'theeffectofmusic consists in 
the factthatin the sensation ofevery presentmomentawhole eternity emerges 
inourmind ...Music...thereforereallyachieveswhatis notachievableforthe 
Usual activity of the understanding. But it also does not achieve it for real 
objects, but only in the universal empty form of time.32 In order to achieve a 
real unification ofthe fnite and the infinite music must therefore link itselfto 
otherforms ofart.VWagnerwill try to realise such a conception in his idea ofthe 
dramatic Cesaj 姑 015stye. Solger thinks it is realised in the “complete musical 
church service,in thesinging ofholyhymns before paintings ofdivine actions” 
(CE p. 292) in inspiring architectural surroundings. Only in religion, then， 
can the irony constitutive of art be dissolved, but the consequence is that art 
“Seems to have to destroy itself once again (p. 293). 


32 开 . W.F. Solger, Bat Tier Gesjyicpe 1pberdas 9cpbxte 00d die Kotst(Munich, 1971),pp.287-8. 
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What, though, ifit is religion which in fact destroys itself, as the essential 
developments of nineteenth-century thought from Feuerbach and Marx to 
Nietzsche suggest? In the realm of music aesthetics it is Schopenhauer who is 
generally regarded as the main representative of anti-idealistand atheistic con- 
Ceptions of art in the early part ofthe century. However, it is too often forgot- 
ten that Schopenhauer”s work had virtually no effect in the first half of the 
century, becoming significant only in the wake of Wagners reading ofthe Die 
TELai Te nd mstelgy in 1854, of the decline of Idealist and Romantic 
thinking in the face of the Successes of materialistically conceived natural 
Science,and ofthe ideas ofDarwin on the'survival ofthefittest: Forthis reason 
I Shall confine myself here to a few observations (See chapter 12 for 
Schopenhauer”s importanceforthelater partofthe century). Itis worth noting 
in any casethatjlittle ofwhatSchopenhauer saysaboutartand musicis original. 
Although he was famouslyrudeabout many ofhis philosophical contemporar- 
ies, most of his key ideas are adaptations of the ideas of post-Kantian thinking 
WwWehavealready examined,and the elevated role he attributes to music is, as we 
have seen, quite widespread in Romanticthought.33 The main difference from 
his contemporaries lies in his thoroughgoing pessimism (and misanthropy)， 
Which,ofcourse,fitted better into the post-1848 climateofdisillusion with the 
hopes forhuman progress thathad emerged with the French Revolution,， 

Despite the venom which he directs at Fichte，Schelling and Hegel， 
Schopenhauer”s conception of art is in one essential respect actually identical 
with the ideas of the overtly Christian，Idealist-_ and Romantic-orientated 
Solger (who develops his positions at exactly the same time as SchopenhaueD). 
Artis concerned,Schopenhauer claims, with “whatis notsubjectto any change 
and thus is known forall time with the same truth, in a word, with 太 e ideks234 
The role of music in his main philosophical work is suggested in its title: the 
changing world of 'Yoystellzotg” "representation in the sense of'appearance> is 
not the true world. The true world is the world as “will which cannot itself 
appear, therefore cannot be represented, and is intuitively presentin feeling - 
hence its connection to music.The metaphysical structure ofthis conception is 
much the Same as we Saw in Schlegels Fichte-derived account of the "drive? 
which is “the ground of what is present in the selfrconscious being Because 让 
is not concerned with the world ofcausally linked objects,music “does nottalk 
ofthings,butrather ofnothing butwell-beingand woe,which arethe sole real- 
ities forthemwiP (Snpt 妈 cpe Teme,V,p.5o7).The parts ofthe body are objectif- 
cations ofthis fundamental ontological principle, so that, for example, 'teeth， 
gulletand intestine are objectified hunger? (S 好 ticpe Teke,I,p.168).The will 
“in itself...isanendless striving” (LI, p. 24o), and its particular objectifications 


33 On this see Bowie, 4estjhetics ad Sxbject 询 ,chapter 8. 
34 A.Schopenhauer, Stlicpe Terke,I(Frankfurtam Main, 1966),p.265. 
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necessarily come into conflict with each other， Instead，then，of reason 
transcending its basis in the drives that constitute the motivating ground of 
reality, as it does in Idealist and Romantic philosophy, reason is revealed - and 
this idea will be vital for Nietzsche - as a mere masking ofthis inherently ago- 
nistic ground.This is thesource ofSchopenhauer”s pessimism,and ofhis schiz- 
oid_ combination of a Platonist conception of art - epitomised by his 
Concentration on the mathematical basis ofmusicand on theidea ofmusic as an 
escape from the endless lack which is present in the sensuous world - with a 
Hobbesian conception ofthe human and natural world. 

Schopenhauer”s view of music is summed up in the dictum that "One could 
...justas well callthe worldembodied musicasembodied will (I,p.366):the 
essential confictual nature ofreality is manifest in tonal musics creation and 
resolution oftension. The complete philosophical explication ofmusic would 
therefore give one "the true philosophy” (I, p. 369). Such an explanation is， 
though,notpossiblebecauseitwould entail representation ofthe will in terms 
oftheappearing world ofobjects. On the one hand, then, music 9Ua aesthetic 
experience temporarily redeems one from the fundamental lack in which life 
consists; on the other hand, music does this while expressing precisely what 
makes life a torment. The point is ziot then, that we experience the emotions 
which music articulates -thatwould merelybeafurther form ofsubjection to 
the will - butthat music should turn them into Platonic, will-less forms. The 
result ofthese arguments is to give music an absolutely autonomous aesthetic 
Status which divorces it 人 om any role in disclosing new aspects of the world: 
the truth of music is always the same truth, because it is the non-conceptual 
expression ofthe way the world ultimately is. Whereas the Romantic connec- 
tion offeeling and music could allow for an infinite,fluid diversity ofindivid- 
ual ways of being in the world, Schopenhauer”s conception of music ends up 
being amonolithic commenton the futility ofindividual existence. 

The distance between Hegel and Schopenhauer is, then, in one important 
Sense actually not as great as it might seem: both give a definite answer to the 
“question” ofmusic,one bytranscending itin philosophical concepts, the other 
by defining itin terms ofthe metaphysics ofthewill,theintuitively known basis 
of existence. The choice between Hegels tendency to conjure away the ability 
of music to Say what nothing else can,and Schopenhauers homogenisation of 
the signifcance of music has, 人 fom the widespread exclusive concentration on 
musicanalysisand on theobjectifiable acousticand other Properties ofmusic,to 
the frequent mystifications of music as Something wholly divorced from the 
Social and historical world, dominated too much thinking about mnusic in the 
modern era. The Strength ofthe bestearly Romantic music aesthetics lies in its 
hermeneuticexploration ofthelink between thenon-representational aspectof 
music and the realisation thatlanguage itselfcannot beadequately understood 
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in representational terms. This is the source notjustofinsights into music, but 
also of insights into how mnusic can suggest the limits of philosophy3s The 
resources in the early Romantic tradition both for avoiding the subordination 
ofmnusicto thenatural sciences and for resistingtheuseofmusicin crudeoppo- 
Sition to any form of rationality are far from exhausted. 
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The profession of music 


JOHN RINK 


This chapter explores a rich seam within musics economic and social history 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. Successive political and eco- 
nomic developments and demographic responses to them impacted heavily on 
musical culture, causing an exponential increase in the number of public con- 
Certs as well as rapid expansion in the worlds ofmusic publishing, music jour- 
nalism, music teaching, and instrument manufacture and sales. Nevw musical 
Professions sprang up as alargely urban music-consuming public voracious in 
appetite but variably refined in taste exerted growing financial power. 
Established professions either evolved in reaction to intense market pressures 
or disappeared entirely. 

Certain obstacles make it di 伍 cult to chartthe profession ofmusic - or more 
accurately,the professions ofmusic- from 18ooto185o.Oneis the sheer diver- 
Sity ofprofessional activities,which prohibits detailed investigation and water- 
tight conclusions across the board. Another is the diversity of centres in which 
they were Practised, ranging from capital cities to provincial locations in any 
number ofdifferent countries.Athird is the diversity ofconsumers at the time 
-above all, the "middle class, a socially disparate group with complex hier- 
archies ofstatus and taste that defy concise summary. My approach is therefore 
highly selective,ofiering case-study 计 ustrations drawn from a broad spectrum 
of professions, geographic locations and consumers, rather than a comprehen- 
Sive coverage doomed from the start. Although eclectic, my Strategy at least 
reflects the lack of cohesion within the profession of music itself during this 
Period. 

The chapter has two parts. The first paves the way for a Survey of the princi- 
pal professions by defining such contexts as the music profession before 18oo， 
political and demographic developments early in the century (including the 
consolidation ofthe middle class and the establishment of key centres of activ- 
ity), and the Structure of concert life. The second part Presents a catalogue of 
professions,including composers, solo instrumentalists, singers, conductors， 
orchestral and chamber musicians，church musicians，instrument makers， 
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publishers, music journalists, teachers and scholars. The role of the amateuTr 
will also beaddressed. 


PART II CONTEXTS9 


The music profession before 18oo 


The lives of most professional musicians in the eighteenth century did not cor- 
reSspond to modern norms. Many earned income 人 fom non-musical pursuits， 
especially in the provinces; hence Cyril Ehrlichys distinction between music 
Professionals - those 'essentially dependentupon the Practice ofmusicfor their 
livelihood: - and semi-professionals who found it even harder to earn a steady 
income from music. Ehrlich notes that the late eighteenth-century music pro- 
fession“embraced extremes of fame and obscurity，genius and mediocrity， 
mobility and quiescence”1 - as remains characteristic ofthe profession today. 

Many of the musical professions that fourished in the nineteenth century 
had their origins in the Classical era, particularly in the most Sophisticated 
centres of musical culture, London and Vienna. As the home of the Industrial 
Revolution, late eighteenth-century Britain offered the fruits ofsustained eco- 
nomic growth to its 2,Jooo Or So professional musicians,as well as those in asso- 
ciated occupations (including copyists and paper-rulers). Musicians benefited 
in particular from 'aslow,cumulative expansion in employmentopportunities， 
ranging from fairly stable jobs in theatres and subscription concerts to a few 
days at a provincial festival, occasional professional“stiffening”of amateur 
groups and participation in ad hoc bands. Dominated by foreigners (whose 
training and Skills were generally Superion, the profession in late eighteenth- 
century London embraced Jewish families and women, to whom most other 
Occupations were closed. But the risks of poverty were Severe, despite the 
(imited) protection of the Society of Musicians, established in 1738 "for the 
Support of Decayed Musicians or their Families> and the Nevw Musical Fund， 
founded in 1786, to which semi-professionals from the provinces could sub- 
Scribe (Ehrlich,，Mzxsy, pp. 1-29 us5S111). Another eighteenth-century institu- 
tion - the Concert of Ancient Music, founded in London in 1776, with royal 
patronage conferred in 1785 - restricted its subscription concerts to the 
highest social echelons. An important presence for many years,its infuence on 
London?s musical life would wane as the market evolved and its specialist rep- 
ertory became part of the canon, 


1 C.Ehrlich,7NHe WMzsic Projessioz zi B1itazz stitce he Bigpteet 太 Cezt:4SocialEist 如 o 凡 (Oxford,1985),pP. 
2 44,49. 
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In the 179os, Vienna experienced a similar increase in the number of inde- 
pendent musicians whose primary Source of income was teaching. Public con- 
Certs grew more frequent, and additional performing Opportunities arose in 
the salons ofupper middle-class merchants, bankers and civil servants. But as 
yetthelatter patrons playedarelativelysmall role within Vienna?s high musical 
culture, which was monopolised by an aristocracy espousing new “values of 
musical seriousness and learnedness and supporting the freelance activities of 
only a few select musicians (Beethoven included).” The “star system> that 
emerged would dominate European musical life in general for years to come， 
although the aristocratic patronage behind it would gradually be eclipsed by 
that ofmiddle-class consumers. 


Political and demographic developments 


It is beyond the scope of this chapter to summarise fifty years of political 
history in all the countries that feature in it, ranging from the United States to 
Russia. Butone event- thestorming ofthe Bastilleon 14 July 1789 - had espe- 
cially far-reaching repercussions throughout the period. Among other things， 
itledtothereignofNapoleon in France,the NapoleonicVWarsand the collapse 
of the Holy Roman Empire，events which precipitated not only a radical 
realignment of the social hierarchy, especially in France,，but also successive 
population displacements towards Europe”s key urban centres. Economic 
migration encouraged similar gravitation to capital cities, with a significant 
impact on social structures and culture in general. Musical life fourished in 
particular from 1815 to 1848, a period of relative political stability and eco- 
nomic growth throughout most of Europe and America. A steady rise in the 
Standard oflivingbenefited therapidlyexpandingmiddle class,wpich acquired 
Unprecedented financial clout as well as increased leisure time to pursue the 
vastrange ofentertainments on offer in the major cities， 

That there was no one socially and aesthetically homogeneous "middle class， 
must be stressed. William Weber has identified two Principal strata within the 
Sprawling middle-class populations of London, Paris and Vienna,one ofwhich 
included 'shopkeepers, clerks and lower-level professionals, while a wealthier 
group constituted asecond elite often overlapping in taste and cultural aspi- 
ration With an aristocracy that continued for some time to hold considerable 
Sway over musical life. Although the shift in cultural activity from court to city 
was dramatic,royal patronage still provided income to performers appearing at 
palaces from Brighton to St Petersburg, and it also helped to draw crowds in 


2 工 DeNora, Beetlovez 0Nd 太 e CONStUCEON OFGexiiS: WMSicaL Politics iTieia, I792-18o3 (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1995), pp. 18, 58. 
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London and elsewhere. But the most important patrons in the firsthalfofthe 
century came from themiddle class,which comprised numerous 'taste-publics， 
with distinct cultural orientations ranging from low to high, and occupying 
varying positions on the social ljadder.? 

Vienna?s musical culture, for instance, grew less tied to its aristocracy and 
more dependent on 'a rapidly growing class of o 便 cials, products of the aca- 
demic reforms of the later eighteenth century, who became the carriers of a 
[quite separate] bourgeois culture . . . And it was mostly this relatively small 
minority that favoured what is usually referred to as art music. Of course， 
music was consumed by other social groups as well, and in such disparate 
venues as theatres,restaurants,ballrooms and churches. Butthe domination of 
aristocratic and bureaucratic members of the taste-defining stratum played a 
Significant role in ensuring Vienna?s Status as "leading musical city in Europe” 
forthefirsttwo decades ofthe century,after which the combined forces ofcon- 
Servatism and trivialisation hastened its descent from Pre-eminence, as the 
waltz "becamenotonlybig business buttoall intents and purposes the popular 
identification mark of a city passionately dedicated to maintaining the status 
quo" (Wiesmann, pp. 88, 1o4). 

Its leading Position was seized by Paris in the 182os and 183os，while 
London?s own cultural importance grew ever more considerable as its popula- 
tion expanded from about 1 million in 18oo to 2.5 million in 1851, by which 
time “it was the fnancial and commercial capital of an immeasurably rich 
world empire5 Ehrlich estimates that in 184o, approximately 7,ooo musi- 
cians were Workingin Britainamongatotal population of27 million (AMzszc, p. 
51), and many of these were based in London, which offered its “destitute 
majority” the informal musical pleasures to be found on the streets and in 
taverns, and its wealthier citizens a host of musical entertainments ranging 
'from tawdry mediocrity, vigorously marketed, to the highest quality,appeal- 
ingonlytoalimited audience” (Sachs,p. 2o1). Butthe typical concert Price of 
phalfa guinea in c. 18oo “was beyond the reach ofmost people,who were lucky 
to have an income oft5go ayear” and even the middle class, with an income of 
fE15o or more，found concert-going expensive.5 London?s Italian Opera 
attracted an especially elite audience in the short social season, as did the 
ConcertofAncient Musicand the Philharmonic Society (founded in 1813). In 

3 W. Weber, Msic 011d the Middle CUasS: Te Social Stxctye of CoztceiEZ 庆 训 Totdo1， Paxis Cd TieO10 
(London, 1975), pp. 7, 8, 1o, 11. See chapter 9 for fuller discussion ofthis social-historical background. 

4 S. Wiesmann, “Vienna: Bastion of Conservatism> in A. Ringer (ed.), THpe Bazbp RomaNztic Era (London 
and Basingstoke, 199o), p. 85. 

5 本. Sachs,'"London: The Professionalization of Music in Ringer (ed.), TJe Ba7Ro7aNttic Eya, p.201. 

6 Ibidq.,p.2o2.Weber (Mzxsic,p.23)claims thatless prosperous families in Vienna,London and Paris gen- 


erally spentabout 1 per cent oftheir income on entertainment, while more prosperous ones spent roughly 
2 per cent. 
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contrast, a "broad spectrum ofhumanity ranging 位 om the educated to Prosti- 
tutes and thieves” frequented the patent theatres at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden (Sachs, pp. 202,203). Reserved seats were an important innovation in 
183os London,fostering greater social discrimination whileenabling promot- 
ers to charge higher Prices， 

By then Paris had established itself as “capital of the nineteenth century” 
(Walter Benjamin). A mecca for composers and performers alike, Paris catered 
toawidevariety ofmusical tastes,offering such diverseentertainments as Satir- 
ical comedies at boulevard theatres, featuring songs accompanied by a few 
players; melodrama and pantomime，which “often employed elaborate and 
original musical accompaniments”; and opera at “the most distinguished 
venues: Atthe grandesttheatreofall -theOpekra - cheap seatsat2 francs could 
in principle be afforded by the lower middle class, but it remained almost as 
exclusive as the Theatre-Italien by virtue of restrictive booking practices. The 
remarkable administrator Louis VEron foughtagainstlowering ticket prices to 
avoid attracting (as he Put ib "the lower classes2.7 

Opera in Italy conformed to asimilar social pecking order throughouta vast 
network of opera houses which contrasted with the centralised cultural infra- 
Structures of other European countries. John Rosselli observes that for many 
years the 'layout ofthe theatreauditorium itselfwas a means of displaying the 
[social] hierarchy?supper sections whereas the new operahouses built in Italy 
in the 184os were designed fora 'more popular audience than the old royal or 
aristocratic theatres - though“popular”still meant artisans，Shopkeepers， 
comImercial travellers and cjlerical workers rather than labourers Or peasants.8 
Even 让 limited in scope,this popularisation reflects a Europe-wide expansion 
ofaudiences from the 183os onwards, to the point that in London the aristo- 
cratic Concert of Ancient Music ceased to exist in 1848, while in 1841 the 
Philharmonic Society began selling tickets to the general public. The middle 
class"xs hold on concertlife grew evertighterat this time. 


The structure ofconcertlife 


Three main types of concert fourished during the first half of the century: 
those run by institutions, that is, established organisations of (mostly) profes- 
Sional performers, generally on a subscription basis; concerts for the benefit of 
individual promoters; and concerts given by amateur musical organisations. 
Together these served various purposes: “economic gain, professional recogni- 
tion, charity fund-raising, celebration ofevents, product Publicity,and indeed 


7 有 R.Locke,"Paris: Centre of Intellectual Ferment> in Ringer (ed.), THe EazD RodNtic By PP.43，46. 
8 术 .Rosselli,'Italy: The Centrality ofOperay in Ringer (ed.), THe BEa7zy RowtaNttic Eya, pp. 177，195. 
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Simpleentertainment: Sponsorship wasequally diverse: 'individual musicians， 
formal and informal groups ofperformers,cultural societies, music magazines， 
charity organisations, theaters, and music publishers as well as “government 
agencies, pension organisations, and even a few fedgling concert managers” 
(Weber,pp. 17-18).Concerts tended to beeither'“popular” in orientation ,with 
thespotlighton instrumental and vocal virtuosity and so-called salon music, or 
“classical，featuring the increasingly canonic symphonies，overtures and 
chamber music of composers like Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Other con- 
Certs promoted "ancient” (mainly Baroque) repertory, and these, along with 
classical concerts, occupied the 'high arty or 'serious music end of a Spectrum 
which in fact was dominated by popular musical events. Alongside this 
teeming concert life was the world of opera, not to mention domestic music- 
making,which,as we shall seein PartII, played a central role in the profession- 
alisation ofmusic throughoutthe period. 


Institutional concerts 


Thenumerous musical institutions ofLondon and Paris mounted subscription 
COncerts Which on the whole attracted high-brow audiences. One of the most 
important, the Philharmonic Society in London, assembled the first profes- 
Sional orchestra in Europe, offering remuneration to players from 1815 in 
reSponse to the competition of a rival band. Although for many years it had 
Su 伍 cient resources to engage the finest musicians, declining audiences in the 
184os led to wage cuts, redundancies and the decision to stop commissioning 
new pieces.?” The eight concerts performed each season followed a similar 
pattern focused on the works of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven as well as "new- 
comers" like Mendelssohn.The ConcertofAncient Music remained wedded to 
Handel until the bitter end, although it embraced Classical repertory after 
1826 partly in recognition of the growing canon. As for Paris, its Socicte des 
Concerts du Conservatoire - founded in 1828 by Francois-Antoine Habeneck， 
a keen champion of Haydn，Mozart and Beethoven as well as Cherubini - 
rapidly became 'the most modern ofall concert organisations in Europe' with 
'strictly professional management and performing practices [that] made its 
Orchestra the best anywhere” (Weber，p. 69)，But the Concerts du 
Conservatoire was only one of the series of subscription concerts launched in 
Paris during the 182os and 183os which provided permanent or freelance 
employment for orchestral players. Others included LAthenke musicale 
(1829-32) and FEtiss Concerts historiques (1832-3). 


9 Sachs,*London> pp.211,229.According to Weber (Mzxsic,p. 65),Subscriptions reached alow of31o in 
1842, With a normal level of 65o. 
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The role of institutions in the concert life of other European cities was also 
Significant-amark,no doubt,ofeconomic success as well as cultural sophisti- 
cation. For example, Berlin?s Singakademie (founded in 1791) presented four 
Subscription concerts each year featuring new works as well as the first nine- 
teenth-century performances of Bachs Passions and B minor Mass. The 
numerous concert Societies founded in early nineteenth-century VWarsaw - 
including the Resursa Muzyczna, the Resursa Kupiecka and its offshoot the 
Nowa Resursa - contributed to asmall but lively musical culture which four- 
ished particularly between 1815 and 183o0.10 


Benefit concerts 


Concerts became genuinely public only after about 18oo, when benefit con- 
Certs began to proliferate. Although some operated on a Subscription basis， 
mostbenefits were one-o 任 events promoted notby institutionsbutby individ- 
ual organisers for their own financial gain and that of the other participants， 
Their eclectic programmes - typically several hours long - consisted of instru- 
mental and vocal solos interspersed with ensemble pieces, and they needed to 
appeal to as wide an audience as possible in order to cover the considerable 
costs of hiring, heating and lighting a hall; paying copyists, performers and 
attendants; and preparing posters and press advertisements, along with other 
exXpenses. All ofthis served to dictate the prevailing repertory, which generally 
had to be unchallenging and entertaining, even titillating, and was not really 
meant to last. In London, the popularity of benefit concerts peaked in the 
183os, With up to seventy in the brief social season, while the 184os savw their 
decline in the face of increased repertorial and professional Specialisation . 
Innovationsaround this time included Liszt?s'recitals in 184o, which encour- 
aged greater coherence in concert programmes, and Moscheles”s “historical 
Concerts” at Which “the harpsichord reappeared after long obscurity and 
“ancient”was at last united with“modern”” (Sachs, pp. 219, 226). In their 
heyday, benefit concerts took Place in both the major cities and the provinces， 
often involving touring virtuosos in collaboration with local musicians. One 
Sponsoredin Truroin1818 by'“Mrs Whiteyasinger,featureda'“greaternumber 
of performers than has been usual upon similar occasions, and a judicious,yet 
S1ot Selection [to] insure satisfaction to the company'”11 Concerts promoted 
by individuals but on a more modest scale than full-blown benefits occurred 


10 W. Smialek,，1g10C Feliks Dop120A5[ ONd MUSiCQL ET 大 训 Niteteet 友 h-CetO Poatd (Lewiston, N.Y， 
1991), pp. 13-15， 

11 Jest Britol, 11 April 1818, quoted in R. McGrady,， WMSiC 0Nd MMSiCIGNS 加 Ba7ty Nteteexzth-Ceztz1J 
ComtWa 由 THe TD ofJoseb Bi -SUve, Tioliazstatd Comtjoser(EXeter, 1991),p.75. 
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with frequencyy typicallyinasmallerhall and withoutthe participation ofa full 
Orchestra. Such an event was called asoiyie or Matjtle MiCale or in Germany 
JINSIRQLScpe 4Radejlie. 


Salons and parties 


Salons took place up and down the social ladder throughout Europe, but the 
most prestigious were held atthe homes of upper middle-class families, many 
ofthem Jewish. Hosted by the lady ofthe house,they often featured extended 
musical performances amounting to formal concerts in which new solo or 
ensemble works - possibly of the lightweight nature denoted by the proble- 
matic term “salon musicy but more frequently of real compositional substance 
- could be unveiled in relative Privacy before a supportive yet discerning audi- 
ence. Older repertory was also performed, including such large-scale pieces as 
oratorios by Handel and operas by Mozart. Celebrated virtuosos appeared at 
the most glittering salons, sometimes out of friendship for the host12 or, at 
least in Paris, in preference to truly public concert engagements. Performers 
derived material advantages from salon appearances, for instance by gaining 
pupils or by indebting their hosts to attendance at their own annual benefit 
COncerts. However, more immediate financial rewards could be obtained by 
performing at Private parties, which,paying up to 25 guineas in London, were 
highly lucrative,especially for 'favoured performers who made the rounds of 
the mansions,playing atas manyas three Parties anight?.13 


Opera 


Although English and German opera had its place in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the operatic Scene was entirely dominated by France and Italy 
(see chapter 4 for fuller discussion). Paris was the unrivalled centre, boasting 
numerous opera houses of distinction and a musical culture in which opera?s 
infuence was Universally felt. From the artistic vision and marketing instincts 
of VEron emerged the long, brilliant and carefully rehearsed productions of 
French grand opera, which greatly expanded the dramatic and musical role of 
the chorus and generally offered no fewerthan five major vocal parts.According 
to Locke (pp. 93, 54)，'the obvious emphasis on display, on conspicuous con- 
Sumption, on the coordination of high individual achievement into a greater 
enterprise - Or at least a more impressive“product”- clearly marks French 


12 C.-H. Mahling,"Berlin:“Music in the Air> in Ringer (ed.), THe Bazby Rowa0Ntic Eap. 128. 
13 Sachs,"Londonp.219.Amoretypical feearound 183o was 3 guineas fora dinner party performance， 
while soloists at Private concerts earned 5 guineas (Ehrlich, Mzxsic, p. 431). 
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grand opera as a prime cultural expression of the entrepreneurial and profes- 
Sional classes that profited so much from the July Monarchy” In Italy, where 
opera was more widely dispersed,the proliferation oftheatres and seasons from 
the 182os onwards led to an "unrelenting' rhythm of productions and, eventu- 
ally, avast industry of impresarios, singers and agents (Rosselli, pp. 176, 177). 
Italian singers were avidly sought after throughout Europe, receiving Some of 
the highest fees ofany musicians for their appearances on the operatic stage, in 
benefit concerts and in other performances like those at provincial festivals. 


Festivals 


Many festivals were held in the first half of the nineteenth century in associa- 
tion With societies to commemorate such composers as Handel, Mozart and 
Beethoven. In Vienna, for instance, annual festivals celebrating Handels and 
Haydn?s oratorios took place from 1812 onwards, when the Gesellschaft der 
Mnusikfreunde was founded as part ofa mission to educate the middle classes. 
These public events - held in Vienna?s largest hall and designed to "offset the 
prevailing fashion forvocal and instrumental virtuosity” - were "large-scale cu]- 
tural manifestations in which the educated bourgeoisie that formed the 
nucleus of the state bureaucracy took Special pride” (Wiesmann，p. 97). 
Eestivals throughout Europe typically engaged a distinguished guest conduc- 
tor, While those in the provinces tended in addition to import leading singers 
and professional players from the cities. Oratorios dominated,but other reper- 
tory also featured. For instance,afestival in Truro in September 18o6 included 
three sacred concerts, a performance of Handels Messiap (in Mozarts version) 
and several “Grand Miscellaneous Concerts including “Symphonies，Songs， 
Solos, and Concertos, by most of the Principal performers; and some of the 
most favorite Glees”14 


Promenades and 'cheap?* concerts 


The concerts describedthusfarprimarilyappealedtothewealthier members of 
the middle class,but plenty ofopportunities existed for the lower middle-class 
publicto partake ofmusic,especiallyafter 183o. What Weber calls "low-status” 
Concerts were held in cafes, restaurants, taverns, parks, dance halls, cultural 
Societies and churches, including ones given by amateur orchestras (Some 
under professional managementb and amateur choral societies (Weber, pp. 85， 
86). In Paris，orchestral entertainment was provided year-round at the 


14 RoyaLComtWaUL Gazette,quoted in McGrady, Mazsic ad WUWSiCia1ls, P. 51. 
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Concerts Valentino (1837-41) and Philippe Musards Promenade concerts OFT 
"balls, which members of the lower middle class and even the working class 
could attend, thanks to cheap,plentiful tickets. In London, the Public gardens 
of Vauxhall,Cremorneandthe EagleTavern offered broad,sociallymixedaudi- 
ences a host of musical entertainments including military bands，concerts 
(often of dance music), operas and concerto performances. The Promenade 
Concertsala Musard began in London in 1838 as 'o 住 season,low-brow events 
Serving popular music - quadrilles, waltzes,opera pot-pourris etc. - with food 
and drink to an audience seated at tables (Sachs, p. 226). Louis Jullien was 
instrumental in extending London?s concertlife to thelowermiddle classes: his 
Concerts dHiver,held from 1841to 1859 atvarious theatres,Succeeded in cap- 
turing the“one-shilling public>，as did his coxzcey 帮 ONSteS at the Royal 
Zoological Gardens in 1845 (Ehrlich，MzyxsY，p. 6o). In Vienna，Strauss and 
Lanner were universally revered for their waltzes, while in Berlin, Private (OFr 
“salom) orchestras played to wide audiences in concert halls, restaurants and 
Open-air venues, charging as little as 2.5 Groschen as against1 Thaler forhigh- 
brovw Kapelle concerts (Mahling, p. 134). The standard of musicianship was 
excellent,as indeed in Jullien?s Concerts d?Hiver. 


PART II ITHE PROFESSIONS 


The nature of professional life 


Ehrlich warns against applying “modern Stereotypes of “professionalism>2, in 
the sense of an institutionalized Pride of calling and allegiance to idealized 
codes ofpractice' to thelives ofmusiciansaround 18oo.Atthattimetherewere 
no '“generally acknowledged forms oftraining,technical accomplishment, pro- 
motion, and hierarchy, for music was long to remain a profession singularly 
lacking firm career lines ofaccreditation and advancement (Ehrlich, Mzxszc, p， 
31).Ofcourse,the growingavailability ofconservatory training during the first 
half of the century would significantly hasten music*s professionalisation, as 
would the proliferation of tutors，journals and other publications which 
Secured greater prominence and cultural distinction for the profession. These 
will all be discussed in due course, but firstit is importantto note thesubstan- 
tial risks faced by professional musicians in an increasingly competitive mar- 
ketplace, which conferred nevw freedoms but also caused greater vulnerability. 
Musicians were forced into mercenary behaviour，not least because their 
income was “highly seasonal and subject to fuctuations in the economy， 
changes in fashion,and political events: Ilness and loss oftechnique were con- 
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Stantthreats,and there was little or no assistance from unions and professional 
asSociations, nor the degree of legal protection available today. Nevertheless， 
composers, performers and teachers alike could cross frontiers of wealth and 
Class closed to other occupations, with the possibility of "more permanent 
Social elevation? (Ehrlich, Mysic, pp. 18, 31, 32). For those who made it to the 
top,the social and financial revwards were considerable. 


Composers 


Until late in the period, composers tended to earn their living from a range of 
Professional activities -especially performanceand teaching - ratherthan com- 
position alone. Gradually, however, the profession ofcomposertook on a more 
individual identity, both for aesthetic reasons and in response to changes in 
performing practices. From the late 183os onwards, most performers stopped 
writing their own music (which had traditionally been expected of keyboard 
and string soloists among others), and instead turned their attention to the 
“interpretation of works in the emerging canon. At the same time, composi- 
tion moved on to a higher aesthetic plane largely through the infuence of 
Beethoven,whose unrivalled genius and artistic legacy seta standard to which 
generations ofcomposers would aspire. 

At the other end of the spectrum,，however, were the innumerable pieces 
churned out for popular consumption, whether in the 'low-status concerts 
described above, in private homes or elsewhere. There was little concern for 
Posterity in producing such music: the profit motive held sway, with an inevi- 
tableeffect on qualityand quantity. Itwould be wrong to suggestthat'serious” 
composers had no interest in financial gain (some were shrewd businessmen， 
even sharp operators),butcompositional ethics assumed greater importance in 
guidingtheir creative activity,as didaheightened senseoftheirplace in history. 
Aculture ofephemerality gave way to one of permanence, attaching particular 
value to “works” while denying the ongoing creative role of performance in 
defining musical content.“Works” were meant to last longer than the one 
Season for which much virtuoso repertory earlier in the century was intended. 
“Works were artistic statements,notmere commodities. 

Of course, such lofty ideals were by no means universally shared, nor were 
most compositions from the period admitted to the canon. This was partly due 
to the speed with which some musicwas produced. For instance,acomposer in 
Italy 


might contract in June . . . to write an Opera for the forthcoming Carnival 
Season, compose an intervening opera for the autumn season, receive Act 1 of 
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the 1libretto for the Carnival opera (if it was on time) in early November， 
compose the lastact in the second halfof December as rehearsals went on,and 
accompany the first performance ffom the keyboard on 26 December -all this 
in three different towns, widely separated,， with much correspondence and 
horse-drawn travel in between, notto mention delays and mishaps .. . 
(Rosselli, pp. 176-7) 


Conditions Were better in Paris，where excellent resources (including 
Singers, Orchestral players and designers) and the prospect oflucrative perfor- 
mance royaljties and publication fees for both complete Scores and excerpts 
Seduced composers of all abilities into writing operas. After the Restoration， 
French composers also devoted themselves in earnest to Sacred music but gen- 
erally not to the Principal orchestral genres, although Berlioz is an obvious 
exXception. In France as elsewhere，very few professional composers were 
women and (according to Katharine Ellis) these tended to concentrate on 
Salon pieces,romances and other 'lesser” genres rather than'conform to the Vir- 
tuoso-composer paradigm> deemed suitable only for men. One example was 
Loisa Puget,who wrote 'overthreehundred romances,many ofwhich she sang 
herself; for the piano, her counterpart was Joscphine Martin, who composed a 
host ofsalon pieces that were always warmly welcomed in the press?.15 

FEor decades the only composers in Britain of international stature were 
foreign,and that prompted thefounding ofthe Society of British Musicians in 
1834for'theadvancement ofnative talentin composition and performance” It 
attracted some 250 members by 1836 but remained active only until 1865. 
William Sterndale Bennett, an early graduate of the Royal Academy of Music， 
was the most distinguished composer to emerge from England during the 
period, although his creativity was largely confined to a short phase in his 
youth,when he produced several major orchestral works each year. He devoted 
the bulk of his career to teaching, performing and administration, becoming 
Principal ofthe Royal Academy of Music in 1866. 

Renowned composers presided over other leading European conservatories， 
for instance Cherubini in Paris and Mendelssohn in Leipzig. Jozef Elsner 
Served as rector of two educational institutions in Warsaw in addition to his 
leading role in Warsaw”s musical life more generally. Schumann dedicated 
himself not only to teaching but also to criticism and journalism, as of course 
did Berlioz，who also held a post as assistant librarian at the Paris 
Conservatoire. Others channelled their energies into Such disparate activities 
as conducting, music publishing and instrument manufacture, alongside their 
Work as composers. 


15 开 . Ellis,*Female Pianists and Their Male Critics in Nineteenth-Century Paris> JOANQL oj the 47M1e71C0N 
xsicological Societ, 50 (1997), PP. 357-8. 
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Solo instrumentalists 


Virtuoso pianists and singers monopolised Europe?s concert Platforms during 
this period，although solo violinists - especially Paganini - also reigned 
Supreme. The firsthalfofthe century witnessed an inexorable rise in keyboard 
Virtuosity,which was facilitated by developments in piano designand driven by 
an insatiable demand on the part of audiences. A distinct compositional style 
evolved at this time in the music of composer-pianists; known as the se bi- 
xzte,itthrived on an opposition between bravura display and lyrical themati- 
cism (often operatic in inspiration), normally manifested in a highly sectional 
CODnSstruction leading to the peak of virtuosity towards the end. The brilliant 
Style prevailed not only in the innumerable opera fantasies, concertos, rondos 
and sets ofvariations produced by composer-pianists (who played mostly their 
own music, as indicated above), but also in the improvisations that typically 
ended their concert Programmes. Improvising on themes given by members of 
the public was one way ofmanipulating audience reaction; another was plant- 
ing'claqueurs” in halls.There was afinancial imperative to do so, given the cut- 
throat _ competition above all in Paris，the capital of virtuoso pianism 
throughoutthe 182os and 1830S. 

Earlier in the century Vienna had dominated the piano“scene” with such 
leading performers as Beethoven,Ries,Hummeland Moscheles. By183o orso， 
however'ithad losttheedgeto Paris,to which keyboard virtuosos focked each 
year "like swarms of locusts (Heine). The leading lights included Dussek， 
Steibelt, Hummel, Kalkbrenner, Herz, Pixis, Liszt, Thalberg and Chopin, of 
WwWhom the last three were particularly prominent. Nevertheless, these three 
“diftered so strikingly in their attitudes towards public acclaim and the concert 
Stagethatasketch oftheir Parisian careersamountsalmostto apanorama ofthe 
Options and limitations that the city presented to the serious instrumentalist 
(Locke, p. 66). While Chopin earned his living by composing and teaching， 
having shunned avirtuoso careeraftera series ofdisillusioning concerts in Paris 
from 1832 to 1835, Lisztand Thalberg engaged in apublicrivalry madeall the 
more intense by the latter?s assimilation into aristocratic circles as against 
Liszt?s struggleforacceptance.Both enjoyed huge successes in the concerthall， 
however.Ellis notes thatatypical review ofThalberg?”s or Liszt?s playing dwells 
on'theelementofconquest,acommontropeindicatinga'“quasi-sexual posses- 
Sion of the audience” and the 'issues of controD implicit in male-dominated 
pianism more generally (Female, pp. 356,357). But female pianists also made 
aplaceforthemselves,especially duringa'reign ofthe women? (Fe MeEjrestre/) 记 
mid-184os Paris which saw the development of specialisms in chamber music， 
Classical (pre-Beethovenian) sonatas and concertos, and early music. Women 
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Played an important role in canon formation with their interpretations of 
music by other composers (usually men); often "unintrusive” in nature, Such 
interpretations“ensured that the works themselves remained the focus of 
attention> rather than the playing in its own right(Female, pp.359,379,384). 
One result of the new emphasis on interpretation and the development of the 
canon was the virtual disappearance of public improvisation after about 184o; 
anotherwasaheightened sensitivityon the partofmnusicians and critics alike to 
Stylistic “appropriateness" in performance. 

London too succumbed to the cult of virtuosity during its heyday. Soloists 
with the Philharmonic Society in the 182os and 183os included the pianists 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Hummel, Moscheles and Maria Szymanowska, as well as 
the violinist De Bekriot. Such musicians typically played their own solo concer- 
tos,a genre initially banned by the Society in favour of less virtuoso repertory. 
For many years the remuneration for these performances was low: in 1823,for 
instance,the Philharmonic Society offered Moscheles lo guineas,butobserved 
that'no other resident piano playerhas hitherto received any remuneration for 
his performance"15 It was not Until Paganini that instrumentalists Started 
receiving the high sums routinely paid to leading singers. Paganini>s successes 
in London were undeniably brilliant. He charged "double theusual prices and 
gave an “unprecedented number of concerts (twenty-seven in 1831) in the 
3:30o-Seat Opera house, transforming 'concert life in London, as everywhere， 
by raising theexpectations ofaudiences” (Sachs,p.219). His ffteen concerts at 
the King's Theatre in 1831 apparently brought in to;ooo (of which the 
manager Laporte "allegedly took 夺 4,142, ouUt of which he was supposed to pay 
the orchestra?), while he received a colossal fee of fgoo for a performance in 
Dublin (Ehrlich,Wzxsizc,p.46).There werealso "purely commercial spin-offs in 
London and elsewhere,includingVienna,where dishes,clothing and hairstyles 
were named after Paganini, "whose portrait also appeared on medals,jewellery 
boxes and walking-sticks” (Wiesmann, p. 97). For most violin and piano virtu- 
0Sos,however, professionallife was frfaughtwith di 伍 culty,and thebulk earned 
atleastpart oftheir living by teaching and other activities. 

Other leading solo instruments included clarinet, horn and bassoon. Spohr 
collaborated with the clarinettist Simon Hermstedt, for whom he composed 
four clarinet concertos (the first requiring seven new keys on his instrumentb)， 
and both Weber and Mendelssohn wrote works for Heinrich Baermann, a cele- 
brated clarinetplayerwhotoured widely from 18o8 to 1832. FrEdkric Duvernoy 
joined the Opkra orchestra in 1796 and became its solo horn in 1799, in which 
capacityhis playing was often prominently billed; he later served as firsthorn in 


16 Philharmonic Society Archive Directors Meetings,23 March 1823,quoted in Ehrlich, Mzszc, p. 46. 
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the imperial chapel until the 183o Revolution. As for bassoonists,noted players 
included Georg Friedrich Brandt, for whom Weber composed a concerto and 
rondo,and the Belgian Friedrich Baumann,whom Jullien imported to Britain. 


Singers 


As noted above,JItalian singers-among others,Angelica Catalani, Giulia Grisi， 
Luigi Lablache, Giuditta Pasta and Giovanna Battista Rubini - were in great 
demand during thefirsthalfofthe century,and the bestcommanded enormous 
fees. Singers at the Italian opera in London sometimes earned in excess of 
t5;ooo per annum,7 in addition to income from concerts, Private functions 
and festivals. Those in the English opera at Covent Garden, Drury Lane and 
Smaller theatres - for instance, Elizabeth Billington, John Braham and Nancy 
Storace - received salaries close to those of their Italian counterparts but gave 
more performances each season (Sachs,p.2o5).According to Ehrlich,thenoted 
mezZZo-SoOprano Maria Malibran was paid F2,ooo for fifteen appearances atthe 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1833，but two years later received appProximately 
厂 ,463 for nineteen nights plus seven extra performances. Such fees, iaccu- 
rate,18 Seem astronomical when compared to average incomes and the fees 
earned by instrumentalists. Italy itself literally paid the Price of its singers” 
celebrity， with the rising costs of opera from the late 182os attributable to 
increases in their fees (which accounted for about half of total production 
costs). Salary cuts occurred，however at the time of the 1848 Revolution， 
although not without protest (Rosselli, pp. 181, 193). 

Justasthetimbre ofpianos,violins and other instruments developed during 
the period partly in order to fill the larger concert halls needed for more size- 
ableaudiences, the vocal types used in Italian opera experienced something of 
anevolution.Although lyric tenors appeared on stage well into the 182os even 
as the castrato?s importance declined, new prominence was given to the Prima 
donna, generally a soprano. The texzoxe 到 joyza (dramatic tenor) had come into 
fashion by the 183os (one of them, the French tenor Gilbert-Louis Duprez， 
could sing a high C in chest voice "to devastating effect), while basses such as 
Lablache and Filippo Galli were given more rapid, forid parts (Rosselli, pp， 
188, 189). Rosselli notes that the rise of repertory opera from the mid-184os 
meant that'singers Were expected to have a repertory they could sing at short 
notice. In many theatres this probably meant performances of deteriorating 
quality: a day?s rehearsal or none, with the prompter keptbusy” (p. 195). 


17 Catalani allegedly received 85,25o for a seven-month season in 18o8,performing twice a week 
(Ehrlich, Mzxsic, p.45). 

18 Ehrlich (WMzxsic, p. 41) comments that 'reliable information on musicians fees was, like the“trade” 
Price of pianos, customarily obscured by coy reticence" Exaggeration also occUIred, for obvious reasons. 
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Quality was also threatened by the excessive ornamentation that singers lav- 
ished on theirarias until late in the period -and notjustthose from contempo- 
rary Italian operas. Unjlike pianists and violinists，singers generally did not 
coOmpose their own wWorks, instead exerting their creative individuality by 
means of improvised (or quasi-improvised) embellishments. Those executed 
with skill and discretion earned high praise from discriminating listeners， 
While singers pandering to bravura-mad audiences Were accused of bad taste 
and even artistic 'abuse:.1? Clive Brown observes that'bythe183osand 184osa 
widespread prejudice was developing againsttheaddition ofornaments where 
the composer had not indicated them> although arias like “Una voce poco 但 ? 
from Rossini"s 有 payzbiexe 亚 Stpa continued to beembellished until well into 
the twentieth century (Brown, pp.419,423).Ahostofperformance tutors (for 
instance，Manuel Garcfas 7yazt coNtjjet de Pat du chat of 184o) appeared 
during the period to instruct singers of varying abilities on ornamentation, as 
well as rubato, vibrato and other techniques. 

The singing profession embraced not only the leading Italians but also such 
Stars as Pauline ViardotGarcia and Jenny Lind, the latter of whom caused a 
Sensation in Europe and America, where she was vigorously marketed as the 
'“Swedish Nightingale” by P. 工 Barnum in extensive tours from 185o. The 
pyramid supporting this pinnacle included less distinguished soloists as well as 
paid singers in opera choruses and church choirs. From early in the period， 
French operas - for instance, Spontinis Fe7mtaNd Coxtez (18og9; revised 1817) 
=- featured larger and dramatically more important choruses (as noted earliem)， 
but so too did Italian and German operas, including Beethoven?s Pidejio and 
Weber”s Der Preifscpztz. In London,the ConcertofAncient Musichad a profes- 
Sional choir ofup to fifty singers,in which boys from the choirs of Westminster 
Abbey and the Chapel Royal initially sang the soprano parts (later to be 
replaced by women). According to Sachs，however，boys from St Pauls 
Cathedral 'spent most oftheir time singing in fashionable concerts during the 
first decade or so ofthe century (Sachs, pp. 208,2o9). In 18o9, Zelter founded 
a_ male chorus (LiedertafeD) in Berlin，the twenty to _ twenty-five amateur 
members of which belonged to the Singakademie and worked in the sciences， 
artsandupperechelons ofthe civil service. Like the many other choral societies 
burgeoning throughout Europe at the time, this group provided valuable 
custom to the teaching profession. 

Brief comment is warranted on those who ran the “opera industry” in 
general. Opera managers throughout Europe faced both commercial pressures 
and constant government interference, yet certain individuals succeeded in 


19 See Anton Reicha”s comments in C. Brown， CUassical ad RomaNtiC Per1p7M1G Practice 1750-1900 
(Oxford, 1999), PP. 418,420. 
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reversing an opera houses il fortunes or taking it to new heights. The most 
brilliantwasVeron attheOpkrain Paris,while from 1828 Pierre Laporte estab- 
lished administrative order and ended a legacy of bankruptcy at the King?s 
Theatre in London. His tenure was nevertheless controversial. Laporte>s first 
music director, Nicolas Bochsa, precipitated a mass resignation of the orches- 
tra in 1829 by attempting to restrict players” outside engagements (for 
instance,atthePhilharmonic Society),while Laporte himselftried to limitthe 
COncert performances of his Italian opera singers to the concert hall of the 
KingsTheatre.As foroperain Italy,Rosselli notes thatmostimpresariosatthe 
time were "bazaar traders in outlook? concerned 'atbestwith quality and punc- 
tuality of execution - Singers were“goods”and opera was a“product2>” 
(Rosselli, p. 182). 


Conductors 


The conducting profession experienced more fundamental change during the 
period than those ofany other performing musicians,notleastbecause rapidly 
expanding orchestras required greater directorial control. Until well into the 
century, most orchestras were conducted either from the keyboard or, with 
increasing frequencyybythe Principal violinist,who kepttime with his bow by 
playing, gesturing or tapping a stand. Following on from eighteenth-century 
practice, some conductors used rolls of paper to maintain the ensemble (for 
instance, Spohr in 18o9), but gradually baton conducting became more wide- 
Spread, especially in Germany, with early eftorts on the part of Spontini (con- 
ducting the Berlin opera) and Weber (in Dresden). Moscheles and 
Mendelssohn had a positive impact on orchestral standards in 183os London 
partly by using a baton (a "white sticle in the latters case), as well as by more 
rigorous rehearsal techniques. 

Conducting in London had long been amateurish in the sense of both stan- 
dards and,， in some cases, remuneration. At the Philharmonic Society，for 
instance, conductors, as “gentlemen' received no paymentfor many years,and 
the musical results were often wanting. Spohr complained that its orchestra in 
182oVwas much too largeand spread outto achieveaproperensemble,and after 
a Philharmonic concert in 1844，the Msical TYowd observed that a pianist 
playing Chopin?s first concerto was 'fettered by the discordant beatings of no 
less than three different individuals,viz. - Sir George Smart, who wielded the 
baton- MITLoder,theleader oftheevening-and MIT. Cooke,xottheleaderof 
the evening.These gentlemen Were all beating different times.29 


20 Quoted in Ehrlich, WMzxsic, p. 38. 
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Ehrlich notes,however, that this concert occurred late in Smart's distin- 
guished (iftechnically deficient) career,during which he conducted some 1;5oo 
COncerts and taught hundreds of students, including professionals. Smart was 
commerciallyastuteand amassed greatwealth: for instance,his three-year con- 
tractat Covent Garden,signed in 1826, guaranteed a minimum annual income 
of Fl1,ooo, and between 1832 and 1861 he earned commissions from piano 
manufacturers totalling overfl;ooo (Msic,pp. 4o,42). Healso served as direc- 
tor ofmany music festivals,among them the 1836 Liverpool Festival,where he 
conducted the English premiere of Mendelssohn's St Prxl，while at a 
Westminster Abbey Festival in 1834 he was reported to have used a baton， 
rather than conduct from the piano or organ (his normal Practice). This may 
reflecttheinfluence ofthe German opera companies thatvisited London in the 
early 183os, which helped to raise standards, as indeed did the conducting of 
Michael Costa, who served as Maestro xbjiajto atthe King?s Theatre ffom 183o 
but later wielded an authoritative baton over the Italian Opera and the 
Philharmonic Society, where he was appointed permanent conductor in 1846. 
Costa did more than any other Person to “professionalise” conducting in 
London， 

For many years the standard ofconducting in Paris was much higher than in 
London. Not only did such eminent musicians as MEhul and Cherubini care- 
flly coach the Conservatoire orchestra in rehearsal, but for each of the later 
Concerts du Conservatoire, Habeneck - a Skilled violinist who usually con- 
ducted with his bovw and from thefirstviolin part - held atleast two rehearsals 
at Which attendance Was obligatory. He achieved an Unprecedented level of 
Professionalism in the Opekra orchestra,which heled ffrom 1817 and eventually 
conducted as 思 reiey ce 上 and at the SociktE des Concerts du Conservatoire， 
Where he ran the orchestra democratically，with profits equally divided 
between members exceptfor his own double share.Although occasionally crit- 
icised forhistechniqueand hisvigorous championing ofGerman masterpieces， 
Habeneck exerted greatinfuence over Parisys musicallife and earned theadmi- 
ration of Wagner, among others, for his conducting of Beethoven”s Ninth 
Symphony, the individual movements of which he rehearsed for three years 
before its 1831 Paris premiere (Locke, p. 72). 


Orchestral and chamber musicians 


Habeneck's democratic policy was by no means universally followed in the 
orchestras ofParis.Although musicians attheOpkra benefited ffom an annual 
salary and a “pension for life when too old to sing or play”24 pay levels varied 


21 George Smartin 18o2, quoted in Ehrlich, Mzxsic, p. 39. 
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considerably according to instrument and status, with the leader paid 3;ooo 
francs per annum, a rank-and-file violinist 1,ooo francs and a bass-drum 
Player 6oo francs (as against a top Singer”s 16,ooo francs).22 Such disparities 
oOccurred in London?s orchestras as well. Atthe Philharmonic Society, Spohr 
and Christoph Gottfried Kiesewetter received 25o guineas as leaders in the 
182o and 1821 Seasons respectively, while front-desk string players in 1821 
Were paid about 852 for ten rehearsals and eight concerts, Principal wood- 
winds fF27 and brass players 2o. London?s opera orchestras generally paid 
better，while leading instrumentalists such as the celebrated bass player 
Domenico Dragonetti earned Up to 81;ooo ayear (about lo per cent of what 
fashionable lawyers and doctors could make), although fgoo per annum was 
moretypical forleading instrumentalists (Ehrlich,WMzxsic, p.49; Sachs,p.214). 
Not only did most early nineteenth-century instrumentalists rank “scarcely 
above an ordinary artizan223 but their lives were parlous for all the reasons 
Stated earlier. This meant that “elderly musicians who had no financial 
resources kept performing long after they had passed their prime in order to 
avoid the poor house” (Sachs, p. 214),， with an obvious effect on orchestral 
Standards. 

Asnoted above,the quality ofLondon?s orchestras also suffered asaresultof 
limited rehearsal time，especially for the ad hoc ensembles performing at 
benefit concerts.Nevertheless,the finest performances were reputedly on a par 
with those in Paris,where the quality oftraining and the expertise ofsuch con- 
ductors as Habeneck defined an orchestral standard which no other city could 
consistently match. From 184o, however, Berlin?s concert life dramatically 
picked up with the advent of high-quality Private orchestras vigorously com- 
peting for middle-classaudiences,and London gradually benefited ffom better 
conductors and growing Specialisation among instrumentalists，which， 
according to Ehrlich，'reflected both economic and musical change” in that 
“only alarge market could provide su 重 cientemployment for a specialist, and 
“only highly skilled specialists could perform the increasingly di 但 cult music 
Placed before them2: (CWMzxsic, pp. 47-8). The former point is borne out by com- 
paring orchestral life in the Provinces,wherestandards inevitably were lower24 
and professional reinforcement was often required from peripatetic leaders as 
wellas instrumentalists imported from the large cities. 


22 JJ.-M. NectouUxX, "Trois orchestres parisiens en 183o" in P. Bloom (ed.),，Mzsic zi Parzs 访 妇 e EGRtee1- 
矿 irties (Stuyvesant, N.Y.，1987), pp. 474,493-4. 

23“The learned Dr Mauricey quoted in Ehrlich, Mxsic, p. 5o. 

24 For instance, in 1827 an orchestra in Truro Was criticised for its out-oftune playing, and its leader 
dismissed as acountry-dqance scraper elevated to a Situation wholly foreign to his powers” (Royal ComomoaL 
Gaze 引 , 13 October 1827, and TYzst Britoz, 9 November 1827, quoted in McGrady, Mzsic CUd WMSiCia115， P. 
141). 
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London and Paris boasted sizeable populations of orchestral Players， 
Whereas more remote centres like Warsav had small forces adequate for opera 
butless amenable to large-scale concerts.This may be one reason why few Per- 
formances of Beethoven?s symphonies can be documented in Warsaw between 
1815 and 183o,”5 and the need to make do with the available instrumentalists 
may explain the solitary bass trombone part in Chopinxs FE minor Piano 
Concerto and various orchestral works by his colleague Ignacy Feliks 
Dobryziftski. In contrast, London?s horde of permanent and freelance players 
Serviced large ensembles like the Philharmonic, which soon after its inception 
had almost fifty strings; double futes，oboes,， clarinets and bassoons; four 
horns, two trumpets, three trombones and timpani; and additional wind or 
percussion as needed (Sachs, p. 211). Composers in Paris had at their disposal 
the colouristic and dynamic forces of its rapidly expanding orchestras, and 
Berlioz?s scores and GUNQ trQztE dlSt1eNtCEONL et do7cpestatio7 MOde111es of 
1843 amply testify to orchestral standards and innovations in the French 
capital. 

Paris was also home to an important professional chamber mnusic series 
launched in 1814 by Pierre Baillot, who during the next sixteen years Pre- 
Sided as first violin over Some 15o chamber concerts, introducing his audi- 
ences to wWorks by Haydn，Mozart，Boccherini，Cherubini，Onslow and 
Mendelssohn. Baillotyxs Beethoven performances were less well received by 
Pis musically conservative,high-brow subscribers,but Beethoven featured in 
the numerous chamber concert series that followed in Baillotbs wake, one of 
which (promoted by the Bohrer brothers) premiered Beethoven?s last Six 
quartets as a Set in 183o.25 Many years earlier，in 18og9，Beethoven?s 
“Rasumovsky” Quartets had been professionally unveiled in the public 
quartet evenings founded by Ignaz Schuppanzigh in Vienna a decade before 
Baillot's series commenced in Paris. In London, chamber mnusic was tradi- 
tionally performed between orchestral pieces at the Philharmonic，and 
groups of professional string players initiated two series of chamber music 
Concerts in 1835. 

The fact that a “surprisingly large* number of women - for instance， 
Wilhelmine Szarvdtdqy and Louise Mattmann - found "professional space” as 
chamber musicians in Paris from 184o onwards may be attributable to a gen- 
eralised association between femininity and chamber music in the minds of 


25 Smialek, Dop7zy1fshi, p. 21; according to Smialek (p. 2o), Warsavw had 213 professional musicians in 
1829. 

26 J.-M. Fauquet, 'Les SocigtEs de musique de chambre” in ZU WMSigUe e1 ECe 6 Epogxe 7ONCQNNGIUNE 
(Paris, 1991), PP. 172-3， 
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both performers and the public (Ellis, "Female> pp. 378, 384). But women 
Presided over another domain in which chamber music thrived: the Private 
home. Ellis describes piano Playing as'thatmostappropriate female domestic 
accomplishment” (Female:，p. 355)，although amateurs of both sexes 
devoured solo and four-hand arrangements of a vast amount of repertory， 
including operatic overtures and arias, symphonies, and String quartets and 
quintets, as well as simplified versions of the virtuoso piano works heard in 
the concert hall (often styled “reminiscences” and “souvenirs)，Similar 
arrangements for small instrumental ensembles were also produced by the 
dozen,as Were Songs for one Or two voices with piano, guitar or harp accom- 
paniment. All ofthis refected music's central place in the middle-class home 
and'“amodeoflife in which education and conviviality each served as the goal 
of the other2” The result was a Steadily increasing demand for instruments， 
published scores and lessons with noted teachers, all of which paid the wages 
ofmanya music professional. 


Church musicians 


Employmentfor professional musicians could befound in city churches such 
as Westminster Abbey and St Pauls Cathedral in London and the Chapelle 
Royale in Paris (which in 181o had a choir ofthirty-four and an orchestra of 
fifty,expanding to 115 in totalby183o),butprovincial churches offered "one 
ofthe fewopportunities fora musician, particularly in a rural community, to 
earn part of his livelihood from his art (McGrady, p. 9o). Most provincial 
church musicians supplemented their meagre salaries from a range of occu- 
pations including tuning, repairing and trading instruments, teaching PTi- 
vately or in schools, promoting concerts, publishing music, composing for 
the local theatre, and even Serving as postmasters. According to Ehrlich， 
organists in Norwich received up to 太 5 per annum in 178o, augmenting 
their income by teaching students "up to fifteen miles out of town - a day”s 
ride” (Mzsic, pp.21, 22). In 1816, the Town Clerkss O 人 得 ce at Helston adver- 
tised for an organist at AH4o per annum with additional teaching work 
(McGrady, p. 111), while St Austell Parish Church annually devoted APo to 
choral singing from 1814 onwards - and it “very much improved” as a 
result.28 工 让 e many provincial churches at the time, St Austell installed a 
barrel organ - a typical "compromise between financial and musical consid- 
erations- atacostofsomefl5gointhe182os,and its choir began to perform 


27 C. Dahlhaus, Nixzeteexzth-Ceztt7y MMSic,trans.J. B. Robinson (Berkeleyand Los Angeles, 1989), p. 42. 
28 Canon Hammond, parish historian,quoted in McGrady, AMzxsic ad MHzsiciajls, p. 105. 
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in concerts of sacred music which belonged to Britain>ys rapidly expanding 
amateur choral tradition (McGrady, p. 105). 


Instrument makers 


Reference has been made to improvements in instrument design during the 
period as well as innovations in the make-up oforchestras. Instrument manu- 
facture gained greater commercial momentum, especially the fiercely com- 
petitive piano industry. Piano manufacturing was well established in England 
and Austria by the late eighteenth century, but instruments Were expensive: 
Square pianos at F2o or more were too costly for most people, while in 179os 
Vienna, "only members of the old aristocracy, the second aristocracy and the 
rich bankers would have been able to purchase a Piano with financial ease? 
(DeNora, p. 48). By 185o, pianos were Still 'luxury goods: a Broadwood or 
Stodart square piano cost 6o-7o guineas, and Uprights cost 5o-1oo guineas， 
“roughly equal to the annual income of a clerk or school teacher>2? But every 
respectable middle-class home in Europes major cities had to have an instru- 
ment, which dominated domestic life to the point that 'in 人 amilies the piano 
Pas extinguished conversation and the love of books39 Broadwood in 
London produced no fewer than 1,ooo Square pianos per annum during the 
first half of the century, and by 185o "the total world output was probably 
about 5oooo pianos a year, nearly half of them made in England，which 
Shared a generally acknowledged leadership of the industry with France， 
though many musicians still preferred the simpler Viennese instruments. 
Neither German nor American production was yet Signifcant” (Ehrlich， 
Pia1o, pp.9, 10). 

Other London piano firms included Chappell, Cramer and Clementi, the last 
of which benefited 人 fom the vigorous marketing of the entrepreneurial com- 
poser himself, who toured extensively to promote the company”s merchandise 
(both instruments and editions). John Field also acted on Clementis behalfas far 
away as St Petersburg， where the firms of Diederichs，Schreder，Becker and 
Lichtenthal competed with Broadwood,，Erard and other Western European 
makers.31 Some companies paid commissions to prominent composer-pianists 
like Chopin, who received a cut of 1o per cent from the sale ofsix Pleyel instru- 


29 C. Ehrlich, Tjpe Piaxzo:4 瑟 istomy (Oxford, 199o), pp. 9-1o. 

30 Cot015Sex7 (January 1846), p. 7,quoted in Weber, Mysic, p. 17. 

31 A. Swartz, Chopin as Modernist in Nineteenth-Century Russia, in J. Rink and J. Samson (eds.)， 
CHpobjpixt studies 2 (Cambridge, 1994), PP. 37, 38. 
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ments to friends and associates;?2 While Liszt promoted Erard pianos from a 
tender age. 

It was Sebastien Erard who patented the double-escapement action in 
1821，perhaps the most important technological innovation during the 
period. Others included larger hammers and different hammer coverings， 
cross-Stringing, thicker or overspun Strings,，wooden and iron bracing to 
reinforce the frame, increases in compass, refnements in damping mecha- 
nisms and modifications to the action (down-striking,'Anglo-German> etc.). 
All of these had a major impact on sonority and/or playability, and some 
helped lower Prices and thus increase Sales. Accessories for the piano and 
other instruments also appeared on the market, not least the metronome， 
invented in 1812 by Dietrich Nikolaus Winkel but patented in 1815 by 
Johann Nepomuk Milzel, who published a pamphlet on its use three years 
later. The chiroplast, patented in 1814 by Johann Bernhard Logier, was a 
horizontal frame fitted over the keyboard on which the hands moved later- 
ally, in principle freeing the arm of tension and developing fnger indepen- 
dence. Itwas publicised throughout Europeand America and appeared in an 
improved version devised by the celebrated Friedrich Kalkbrenner，wpho 
lined his pockets not only by requiring his assistants and students to Use it， 
but also 人 fom his MEtgode oxy abbjyeitdje je jl0-1Jozte aide dgUide-Q1S 
(1831). In addition, there were various gadgets to enhance finger develop- 
ment, some causing real physical damage. 

London also specialised in the manufacture of harps and wind instruments， 
WwWhile violins ('factory fiddles?) were mass-produced in France and Germany, in 
reSsponse to the need for less expensive instruments following the upsurge in 
COnservatory training after 1795. Individual craftsmen producing the finest 
violins included Jean-Baptiste Vuillaume in Paris,whoalso commissioned bows 
from leading makers and dealt in old instruments. As for innovations, the chin 
rest (invented by Spohr 5. 18zo) gave the left hand greater freedom, and new 
body designs ranged from Francois Chanots guitar-shaped instrument (1817) 
to Felix Savart?s trapezoidal violin (also 1817),notto mention pear-shaped and 
triangular models and trumpet and folding violins. But the most significant 
innovation dated from several decades earlier: the "perfected” Tourte boww， 
Which increased the violin>s viability as a solo instrumentand allowed violinists 
to compete with thenineteenth century?s larger orchestras,wWhile also serving as 
the virtual blueprintforall subsequentbow makers after 18oo.33 

32 本-J. Eigeldinger, “Chopin and Pleyel, Eap Mzxsic, vol. 29 (2oo01); see above, p. 72, regarding Smart's 
commissions 他 om Broadwood, Chappell and Erard. 


33 及 .Stowell, Yioliz 72cpjl19Ue CQ Petz 加 7N0NCE Pactice 说 切 eLat EGRtee 坟 CUd ED Niteteez 太 Cet1iEs 
(Cambridge, 1985), PP.23,27,31. 
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Publishers 


Music publishing fourished throughout Europe during the period, espe- 
cially in London，Paris and Leipzig but also more remote centres like 
Warsaw, St Petersburg and Moscow.34 The printing workshop established 
by Elsner in Warsaw in 18o3 at first produced scores by Polish composers 
only,and the national dances, variation sets and rondos of Elsner,Kurpinski， 
Stefani，Nowakowski and Dobrzynski dominated the production of the 
other Warsavw firms founded before 183o. But piano arrangements of the 
Operas by Rossini，Veber，Auber and Boieldieu then in production at 
VVarsaw?s theatres were also published, as well as piano pieces by Hummel， 
FEield and Ries. Moreover, Warsaw?s music shops sold imported editions of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. In Russia, the fedgeling music-publishing 
industry Specialised in almanacs with music Supplements and “musical 
albums: containing romances, “Russian songs” and, for piano, dances and 
variations On popular folksongs，opera and romance melodies，most by 
native composers. Other albums favoured the music of Western composers; 
in one, Beethoven?s Rondo in C majorappeared as “Une soirke dktE au bord 
de la Newa'.35 

Publishers throughout Europeused fanciful titles like this to maximise sales 
appeal， sometimes to the irritation of such composers as Chopin，whose 
Nocturnes Op. 9 were marketed as “Les Murmures de la Seine” in Wessels 
London edition of 1833. Unscrupulous publishers in Britain and elsewhere 
made their living by producing unauthorised complete editions Or pirated 
Single works, and certain composers, Chopin among them, bent over back- 
wards to achieve maximum copyright protection by publishing their music 
more or less simultaneously in several different countries. Despite Such efforts， 
publishers 'frequently sued one another over illegal reprints, not only of valu- 
able compositions but also in cases where only trivial pieces were at Stake”.35 
Chopin for one typically sold his works to publishers for a lump sum and 
received no royaljlties; for instance, Breitkopf &c Hairtel paid 1,ooo francs for his 
Etudes Op.25 in 1837, with a copyright domain of Germany and all countries 
except France and Britain. 

A combination of "free enterprise, aggressive marketing and cost-cutting 
production methods had turned London into a major centre for music pub- 
lishing by the 183os (Sachs, p. 229),， with such frms as Chappell, Novello， 


34 See chapter 9 fora discussion ofprinting methods. 

35 G. Seaman, "Moscow and StPetersburg” in Ringer (ed.), THpe Ea7zD Rot0NttiC BE10  P.254. 

36 开 . Grabowski, "The Original French Editions of Fryderyk Chopin*s Music CHpobpzzz Stztdies,4 (1994)， 
Annex, p. 1o. 
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Boosey，Cramer and Clementi active during the first part of the century. 
Publishers also operated in Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin and Edinburgh， 
Some Specialising in piracies of London editions. In Restoration Paris, music 
publishing took o 企 with an increase in amateur music-making,and for decades 
the 7o74NCe found a “comfortable niche in commercial musical life>y whether 
published singly(sometimes with elaboratetitle-pages)or inalbums (Locke,Pp， 
57). Opera vocal Scores (in the so-called "Parisian format” frfom 184o onwards) 
appeared in bulk, as did arrangements of operatic airs and other newly com- 
posed piano music; these were the Primary Source of at least one publishing 
house”s profits,although eighteenth-and earlier nineteenth-century musicalso 
appeared in its catalogues.37 Leipzig specialised in editions of older repertory 
as Well as contemporary works.Asearlyas 1798, Breitkopf sc Hairtel published 
complete editions of Mozart, Haydn, Clementi, Dussek and others, as well as 
editions of Bachs motets (18o2-3)，chorale preludes (18o3-5) and Das 
TToAitebeiyte Kavier (1819). Hoffmeister and Kibhnelxs Bureau de Musique， 
established in 18oo and later taken over by Carl Friedrich Peters in 1814， 
released the first complete edition of Bachys works for keyboard and organ, an 
edition of Mozart"s quartets and quintets,and Forkels pioneering Bach biog- 
raphy.3s Such initiatives,atatime when the canon was only taking shape,were 
by no means withoutfinancial risk. 

Partly for that reason,，publishers in Leipzig and elsewhere Printed their 
Scores in Small quantities of25 to 1oo,producing later impressions as necessary 
When supplies were exhaustedi; this also gave them the opportunity to correct 
errors and introduce altogether new readings (with or without authorial 
approval). According to James Deaville,?? Liszt?s 4jjpa7io1s，published by 
Friedrich Hofmeisterin 1835 atacostof 12 Groschen, was initially printed in a 
batch of loo and thereafter in batches of 5o. But Hofmeister produced the 
Caid Galojp in much larger quantities, with a total of 6,ooo copies between 
1838 and 185go,in printruns from 5o to 3oo Scores. Deaville notes thatissues of 
marketability, not aesthetics, drove the early dissemination of Liszt?s music， 
and furthermore that the largest Sales were for works beyond the technical 
grasp of mostbuyers. 

Publishers also profited from the innumerable performance treatises 


37 开 . Ellis, WMzsic C7iticisjt 2 Nteteexzth-CeztDy 本 Ce (Cambridge, 1995),p. 142; the publisher in ques- 
tion was Maurice Schlesinger. 

38 S. Dohring,*Dresden and Leipzig: Two Bourgeois Centres” in Ringer (ed.), THpe Eazjpy Row0NtC BT 
PP. 154- 5 

39 “Publishing Paraphrases and Creating Collectors: Friedrich Hofmeister，Franz Liszt and the 
Technology of Popularity”paper delivered at International Conference on Nineteenth-Century Mnusic， 
Royal Holloway, University ofLondon, 29 June to 2 July 2ooo. 
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fooding on to the market for amateurs and lesser professionals and for use in 
teaching (both privatelyand in conservatories). Capitalising on their celebrity， 
almost all the leading performers wrote such methods and for nearly every 
instrument, including voice. Piano tutors included Hummels 4xsH2Hp7icjpe 
太 eoyetiscj-jbyactiscpe 40eiSUW0IG 2 Piato1foxte-sbiele (Vienna， 1828)， 
Kalkbrenner?s MeEtjpode oxy abjyetd1e je biapo1joxte (Paris,183o),and Fetis and 
Moscheles's MeEtjpode de MEtpodes de jiajo (Paris, 1837), all of which were also 
published in London in English translation. Violin treatises (to name but a 
few) were released in Vienna by Spohr (Yioiyrscpzie, 1832) and in Paris by 
Baillot (2 和 td Violoz, 1834) and HabenecKk (MeEtlode t 怒 Eoxigxe et7atigNe de 
Vi0lo1 . . ., 5. 184o), while in Mainz Carl Guhr brought out a Paganini spin-o 任 
(Ueber Paygajt2l15 K20tStdie Tiolte ZU sbielel, 1829). Guides to keyboard impro- 
Visation also appeared, among them Czerny?s SYSte7MQbSCHe LUEit0UG 2201 
Fajttasierel QUf de Piato1foyte (Vienna，1829). The notated improvisations 
offered by Czerny as model cadenzas, fantasies, potpourris and capriccios are 
probably a pale reflection of the virtuoso to de joyxce heard in Europe'”s 
COnCerthalls. 


Musicjournalists 


The early nineteenth century wWitnessed a virtual explosion in music journal- 
ism, both in specialist Publications and in the general press. As with music 
publishing in general, the main centres were London, Paris and Leipzig, but 
countries _ from America to Russia joined in with such journals as 
7Ne Extemzbeiad (Boston，182o) and Fiteyatxjtoe iOavLejte 有 NieAs 妇 
(StPetersburg, 184o). In London,newspaper coverage of musical events Was 
Patchy for many years; the most important contributions came late in the 
period from J. W. Davison, appointed music critic to 7Ze 7zes in 1846. By 
then Davison had madehis markas editor of7Ne MsicaL To (1836),which， 
like its French and German models，featured Pistorical articles，foreign 
reports, and reviews of performances and new compositions. It was one of 
Several prominent music journals to follow the pioneering Q&a7zterppy MUWSiCQL 
Magyaz1te QUpd Reviemw (1818)，which rapidly became Londons“leading 
musical voice” (Sachs, p. 213). Others included the 五 azMotiCo1 (1823) and 
7Ne WMSiCUL 721eS Old S191G CUaSS CUCUUA1 (184211844). In the 4 加 eaez11， 
the music reviews of Henry Chorley consistently attacked low standards in 
composition and in performance, as did Davison?s contributions to 7Ne 
AUSiCQL TYO7LL. 

The fghtagainst triviality and ephemerality - especially the virtuoso cuUlt 
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-wasan avowed aim ofRobertSchumann?s Nexe Zei4cp1t 丰 Jr AM 大 COCVZHM1)， 
founded in Leipzig in 1834. Like its most important predecessor, Breitkopf 
& Hirtels 41Gezetle MSNScpe Zeit19g (4MQ; 1798), the NZHA was com- 
Prehensive in scopeand intellectual in tone, intended for professional musi- 
ciansand musicallyeducated readers rather than the amateur music-lovers to 
whom journals like Leipzig?s SUg70je jy MUNSUKaLscpe TEL(1843) appealed. 
Both the 471Q and the NZHAM set the highest standards in music journalism， 
the former in particular serving as a model for specialist Publications in 
Germany and elsewhere, with a panel of some 13o collaborators in its first 
decade alone. 

Professional mnusic journalism also fourished in Paris. The dilettantish 
writing of Julien-Louis Geoffroy early in the century gave way to the more 
informed contributions of Castil-Blaze, who wrote musical jexiletoxs for the 
Jox1mtaldesdEbgutfrom 182oto 1832,reviewing concerts,competitions,instru- 
mental tutors，treatises，hnew compositions and editions of early mnusic. 
According to Ellis, Castil-Blaze, who above all was 'concerned with the real- 
ities of the business of composition and performance produced music criti- 
cism “so professional and Practical as to be isolationist” (Msic, PP. 27, 30, 32). 
Another important professional was Francois-Joseph FEtis, whose 尺 evye MUNS1- 
cule (1827) had a largely didactic mission. In 1835 it merged with Maurice 
Schlesingers Cazette MUSiCUle (1834), and the hybrid Reyxe et Gazette MUNSICUL 
initially concentrated on “the appreciation of Beethoven, the use of the co7jte 
Jantastiigye as a vehicle for aesthetic discussion, and the war against the piano 
music industry”pursuing an alliance between music and jliterature which 
reversed the idea promoted by Castil-Blaze and Fetis that "professional criti- 
cism was the Surest means of introducing musical ideas to the public (Ellis， 
AUS1C, pp. go, 143). 

Editors and contributors to the Caze 好 before 18go includeAdolphe Adam， 
Berlioz，Henri Blanchard，Maurice Bourges，Castil-Blaze，Liszt，Ludwig 
Rellstab, Francois Stoepel and Wagner. Itappeared weeklyatan annual rate of 
3o francs to Paris subscribers in 1834-44,and 24 francs from 1845 onwards.As 
of1836,both the Gazeteand Heugebs Ze Meyrestrel(another'publishing-house 
journal offering musical samples to its readers) averaged 6oo copies each Per 
issue (versus 10,008 per day for the 1ox7ital des dEbut), while in 1846,Za PCe 
MNSiCajle - "by far the most popular music journal - printed 1;662 copies of its 
February issue,asagainst875 coOpies ofthe Caze 绥 ,765 ofZe Moxzde Msicaland 
50o of Ze Meyzeste/. These figures (which are approximate) "do not necessarily 
refect the number ofreaders" as the public could peruse such journals in cxD7- 
Met de /ectye (Ellis, Mosic, pp. 1;,45,243,266). 
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Therole ofEurope”s musical press in defining the canon and in shaping indi- 
vidual musicians” careers cannot be overstated. By indoctrinating different 
middle-class“taste-publics, journals of every ideological and aesthetic hue 
leftan indelible mark on aestheticpredilections and patterns ofconsumption. 
The fact that many suffered from blatant commercial bias and the personal 
prejudices ofeditorsand writers onlymadetheir infuence morepotent(or per- 
nicious). Success came most readily to composers and performers who were 
allied to powerful, vociferous champions, whether individual reviewers or a 
publishing house with its own journal. In this respect and others, professional 
life required political cunning as well as economic acumen, 


Teachers and scholars 


The professionalisation of music benefited enormously from the rapid 
Spread of conservatory training throughout Europe following the Paris 
Conservatoire”s establishment in 1795. Musicians had traditionally been 
trained as apprentices or in the family, church or court,and although Naples 
and Venice had conservatories dating from the late sixteenth century, they 
had declined by 18oo. The Paris Conservatoire emerged from Sarrette?s 
Ecole de Musique de la Garde Nationale, founded in the wake of the 
Revolution to provide military music for public festivals. It engaged the 
most prominent musicians on its teaching staff，which eventually would 
feature Gossec, MEhul,， Boieldieu, Cherubini, Le Sueur, Baillot, Duvernoy 
and others mentioned earlier. Although for many years instrumental tuition 
was limited to fute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, violin, cello and piano， 
detailed curricula were devised for “all branches of the art of musico and 
textbooks were commissioned from such specialists as Adam，Baillot， 
Le Sueur and Reicha for the purposes of systematic training. Furthermore， 
rigorousexaminationsand competitionsensured thatstudents - some 4oo in 
number by 18o6 - achieved the highest standards. All these innovations 
utterly transformed musical training in Franceand indeed Europe in general， 
With nevw conservatories founded in Prague (1811), Vienna (1817), London 
(1823), Milan (1824)，Brussels (1832), Leipzig (1843), Munich (1846) and 
elsewhere. 

Whereas the Paris Conservatoire had su 伍 cient resources to offer students 
freetuition,London?s Royal Academy of Music initially charged lo guineas for 
talented 'foundation students” and 2o guineas for others. It suffered successive 


49 Quoted in J. Ritterman,'On Teaching Performance in J. Rink (ed.),WMzsicaL Petatce (Cambridge， 
forthcoming). 
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funding crises during its first four decades, and as early as 1824 tuition fees 
climbed to acolossal f4o and teachers lostthree months: pay. Wages were “well 
below prevailing market rates: by the 184os,mostteachers earned only 3S. 6d. 
per hour, though some were paid 5 shillings. But "nobody received a regular 
Stipend> and “sub-professors” barely trained pupil-teachers who received no 
payment, were widely employed: (Ehrlich,Mzxszc, p. 81). Although standards 
inevitably fell belovw those in Paris, the Royal Academy nevertheless managed 
to improve music-making in London，. Later in the century，Leipzig?s 
Conservatory offered teaching ofunrivalled quality. Founded by Mendelssohn 
in 1843,the Conservatoryengageda glittering constellation ofteachers includ- 
ing Moscheles，David，Schumann，Gade and Joachim,，all of whom were 
exXpected to maintain an active professional career. Students received specialist 
tuition on their instruments as well as general training in thoroughbass， 
ensemble performance, and keyboard and singing skills, and courses in com- 
position， music history, aesthetics，score-reading and conducting were also 
available. 

Private teaching provided a living to innumerable musicians during the 
period, at all levels of the profession. By 1851, England and Wales had some 
2;8oo male and 2,3oo female music teachers attending to vastnumbers of stu- 
dents (Ehrlich, Mzxsic, p. 53). In Britain as elsewhere, young women tended to 
Study the piano, harp and fute as well as singing, while young men gravitated 
to the piano, strings, winds and percussion. Wealthier families tried to engage 
the most prestigious performers, whose successful benefit concerts generated 
considerable interestand income, and who could ease access to the profession 
through their contacts. Although he accepted few pupils, Liszt, for instance， 
gave Valkrie Boissier a series of lessons in 1832 at his house, supposedly two 
hours per week but in fact rather more. Chopin?s lessons “were even more in 
demand than those ofLiszt orKalkbrenner,and they cost2o gold francs (3o at 
thepupibPs home)forforty-five minutestoanhour.41Attheoppositeend ofthe 
Spectrum were provincial teachers who for three lessons per fortnight might 
earnanannualfeeof8 guineas plusan enrolmentfee ofl guinea-acnotincon- 
Siderable sum, though a successful teacher would need quite a large group of 
pupils to provide a comfortable living"42 Scrounging for students and hours 
Spent travelling between lessons were the fate of countless music teachers - 
then as now. 


41 本 -J. Eigeldinger, Chobizz: PiaNtist ad 7T2acjperas Seel Dis Pbpik,trans.N.Shohet with 民 .Osostowicz 
and R. Howat, ed.R. Howat (Cambridge, 1986), pp. 6-7. 

42 McGrady, MUWsic QUd MMSicia11s, p. 39, with reference to a piano and singing teacher in Cornwall in 
1813. 
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Alongside the development ofconservatory training was the introduction 
of music to school curricula, for instance at the Scottish experimental school 
established by Robert Owen in 1816 for the children of mill workers. The 
first music textbooks intended for school use were published in the 183os， 
among them John Turner?s MaNUal of TDcal Tastrilctioz (1833) and Sarah Anna 
Glover's Scheme 如 Reder Psalzodo Colg1egatoal(1836),but John Hullah?s 
MatUal of 1841 was more infuential. The singing movements of Hullah and 
Joseph Mainzer aimed to teach some goooo working-class children to read 
music, while Lowell Mason”s goal of universal musical literacy in America 
resulted in the Boston Academy of Music in 1832, which initially provided 
free instruction to approximately 1,goo children.43 These socially important 
initiatives builtupon thesolid professional basethatmusichad developed by 
then. 

Instrumental and vocal lessons were given in many Schools on a freelance 
basis. Ehrlich notes that in 18o2 R.J. S. Stevens earned approximately AF6oo at 
one School teaching keyboard and voice on three eleven-hour days. But most 
public schools in the nineteenth century “did not employ musicians on their 
Staff, and at Oxford in the 182os "hardly a college had a Piano (Ehrlich, AMzsS7c， 
pp. 34;,43,72).Oxford produced seven music graduates from 18oo to 183o,and 
music degrees were also conferred at Cambridge and Dublin and by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. For men of breeding, however, such qualifications 
were thought demeaning. It was not until the second half of the century that 
music in British universities came into its own as asubject,a phenomenon par- 
alleled in France, where the energetic research of Choron, Villoteau，Fetis， 
de La Fage and others was conducted on an amateur, not professional, basis. In 
contrast,the well-developed system ofuniversities and research institutions in 
Germany had introduced music into the curriculum long before 18oo, with 
Such distinguished scholars as Forkel at Gottingen, Tiirk at Halle and A. B. 
Marx in Berlin during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Forkebs 4LUGemtete Gescjicpte der MUS 玉 (1788) and 4Uegeezpe Titteraty der 
Ms 六 (1792) were importantcontributions to theemerging discipline ofmusi- 
cology (musikalische Wissenschaft>), as were the general histories of Burney 
and Hawkins and thenumerous historical studies that ensued. Butas a profes- 
Sion, musicology had yetto take off, and it would become established through- 
ouUtEuropeandAmerica only with thebroad institutional supportthatitbegan 
to Teceive after 1850. 


43 开 . Bumpass, "The USA:A Questfor Improvement in Ringer (ed.), THpe Ea7Dy Rot0NttiC BE1 p. 272. 
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二 
The opera industry 


ROGER PARKER 


Introduction 


Even with endorsement from afigure as eminent as the great Italian politician 
Cavour， who called opera '“a _ great industry with ramifications all over the 
worldi thetitle ofthis chapter accepts a number of prejudices. Why should 
opera of this period be thought an “industry” when, say, orchestral music OFr 
Secular choral music is not? All these types of public entertainment were fos- 
tered by institutions in which were embedded power relations and social hier- 
archies; all had systems of production limited by economic circumstance; all 
depended on the agency of performers, and so forth. But opera, and perhaps 
particularly opera of this period，seems historiographically more deeply 
marked by its means ofproduction than other musical genres; the mechanics of 
how operas come into being are thus more difcult to disentangle from the 
“works themselves: What is more,this circumstance is often used asameans of 
devaluing the repertory, questioning its seriousness of puUrpose as “art To 
repeat the question, why is this? 

The simplest explanation lies in a marked shift in opera?s aesthetic Status， 
The very idea of "opera" underwent an important transformation during the 
eighteenth century, evolving from a sub-species of spoken theatre into what 
Was esSsentiallya musical genre. And even though elements ofthe earlier defini- 
tion remained in force in some areas during the early decades ofthe nineteenth 
century (perhaps particularly in the otherwise very different cases of Italian 
Opera Seria and French opkra comique), the period covered by this chapter savv 
agradual consolidation ofthis new status, with musicregarded more and more 
as the dominant element, and with the position of the librettist as a liter- 
ary/dramatic fgure experiencing sharp decline. In 1750 Metastasio had been 
thoughta Prince among poets,composers vied with each other to do justice to 


1 Foranamplification oftheargumenthereand elsewhere,seethe presentauthor?s entry on “Opera,The 
19th century>” in Stanley Sadie and John Tyrell (eds.), THe Nem G7ove Dictioza1 OFMUWSIC QU10 MMSicia11s 20nd 
edn (London,2ool),vol. 18,pp.434-44. Cavour?s statementis quoted in John Rosselli, Opera Production， 
178o-188o" in Lorenzo Bianconi and Giorgio Pestelli (eds.), Ojpera Prodxctioz ad 记 Resoxces (Chicago， 
1998),p. 81. 
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his works; by 185o the averagelibrettist was deemed the meanest of scribblers， 
far inferior as an artistic figure to the composer, Unworthy even of the name 
“poet derided byeveryhack journalist. 

However, as its position as a musical genre became more fixed,opera gradu- 
allylostaesthetic prestige,particularly in comparison with “pure instrumental 
music. The reasons for this are complex, but in part have to do with changing 
aeSthetic views: operaasatheatrical eventseemed more relianton performance 
than other musical genres,and hence Was Seen as Somehow lacking in 'essence> 
Later nineteenth-century attempts to give the genre new prestige - bynotions 
of the CesaMtztstye ,by publishing libretti as independent literary works， 
Or by developing the idea of Zitexatxyobper (in which the composer uses a Pre- 
existing and independent literary texb - were in Some ways an attempt to 
dignifyanewthenon-musical aspects,an attemptto reclaim for operasomethe 
groundithad lostin theaestheticuniverse during theearly nineteenth century. 
We can see some Sporadic beginnings ofthis process of reclamation in the first 
half ofthe century, but ideas of'operatic reform> which have so driven retell- 
ings ofoperatic historyy are mostly absent. Itis partly for these reasons thatthe 
early nineteenth-century repertory became increasingly unfashionable during 
the first decades ofthe twentieth century; indeed,hardly any works from 18oo 
to 185o were regularly performed.* Although the last fifty years have seen a 
partial reversal of that neglect (at least so far as Italian music is concerned)， 
Some ofthe old prejudice may still remain. 

Ofcourse, this decline in status was only part ofthe story,and a part perhaps 
more important to theorists and historians than to the mass of consumers. 
Throughoutthe period,operain its mostelevated forms remained atthe centre 
of powerand prestigeso farasaudiencesand the ruling classes were concerned. 
Because ofthis, opera composers could earn comparatively large sums (though 
rarely as much as Star Singers); as a'repertory” formed and as copyright laws 
began to deliver income from revivals, several of them amassed considerable 
fortunes. More than this, the sheer bulk of operatic production inexorably 
expanded. Towards theend ofthe eighteenth century, regular operatic perfor- 
mances could beseenthrough much ofEurope,evenasfarafield as Russia. Fifty 
years later, though, the genre had become a well-nigh global phenomenon， 
perhaps the earliest example of “world music: Apart from certain pockets of 
resistance, this expansion was primarily of Italian opera,firstin ahugewave of 
Rossini-fever (there was,to give one startling example,aRossinivoguein Chile 
in the 183os), and then of his followers, in particular Verdi. By 185o the most 


2 There were some exceptions, notably Fidelio, Der Peizscpitz and Wagner?s so-called "Romantic” operas 
in German-speaking lands,and a few hardy Italian works - Bazbgiere, No and ZWNCiC 展 Z0NONE7NOOr in par- 
ticular. 
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popular Italian operas were being performed in many a far-fung outpost of 
North, Central and South America,and had also spread to Australia, India and 
South Africa. In the more remote regions,opera Was often broughtin by means 
of intrepid touring companies, bravely making use of an expanding system of 
rail transportation. But the expansion was just as pronounced within Europe， 
Where the number of theatres dedicated to fixed seasons of operatic perfor- 
mance showed a marked increase. 

The period also savv a vast expansion in the dissemination of opera. While 
Printed vocal scores and (in France) orchestral scores gradually became a Prime 
physical means of making available to performers the complete musical text of 
an opera,afarlarger marketemerged around the published operatic transcrip- 
tion. Particularly in Italy and France, a successful opera at mid-century would 
give rise to a bewildering variety of arrangements: for voice and piano, piano 
Solo，piano duet, for various instruments and piano, for other (Sometimes 
unjlikely) combinations; and in more creative” genres such as fantasias or 'Trem- 
iniscences: This corpus of material demonstrates that operatic music was a 
major part of the repertory of private salons, indeed of anywhere where the 
piano and other instruments were played by amateurs. Nineteenth-century 
COnCcerts Werealso much morelikelyto involve operaticexcerpts,arrangements 
Or 'Teminiscences” than their counterparts today. Nor Should we ignore the 
coOnstant diffusion of operatic texts and subjects in less grand venues: in the 
marionette theatres of Italy, the burlesques of England, the magic lantern 
Shows of Germany, and the barrel organs of all these places. There is even evi- 
dence that operatic melodies sometimes drifted into the channels oforal trans- 
mission，to re-emerge as 'folk material collected by ethnographers in the 
twentieth century. Opera, as publicly performed in Urban theatres, can rarely 
be termed 'popular entertainmentin anythinglikeamodern sense; butduring 
this period it certainly becamea phenomenon much broader than its theatrical 
diftusion mightsuggest. 

The opera explosion is nowhere more evident than in discourse about the 
topic. The early nineteenth century saw a huge rise in periodical publication , 
and of these a large number either included extensive reference to OF were 
entirely dedicated to operatic activity，Distinguished titles such as the 
41GeNtete7MUS1KaUscpe Zettt17 (Leipzig),the Gazzettz NSicale 丰 Miazoandthe 
及 eye et Gazette MUNSiCaLe de Pa1is Were accompanied by a mass ofless ambitious 
publications. The centre of this activity, at least in terms of sheer bulk， was 
Paris,in which an importantpremiereatmid-century would stimulate as many 
as twenty orthirty separate reviews, many of them lengthy Much ofthe 'criti- 
cism> thus produced was of course directed towards performances and per- 
formers,and was written to routine formulas. However, many of the century?s 
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most acute critics plied their trade in periodicals: E. 工 A. Hoffmann， 
Schumann, Berlioz, Castil-Blaze and many, many others. 


How best can we make sense of this sprawling, trans-national activity? The 
Present Survey, which is organised around chronological divisions that have 
Strong political resonance, needs some explanation. The connections between 
operatichistory and such obvious political watersheds as 1814-15 and the col- 
lapse ofthe Napoleonicempire,or the revolutions of 183o-31 and 1848-9,are 
notas obvious as is Sometimes suggested,even though opera was in mostcoun- 
tries under some loose form of government control. With the exception ofthe 
1848 revolutions, which were eventually understood to have done lasting eco- 
nomic damage to the opera 'industry” these historical events punctuated the 
Steadyproduction and consumption ofoperatic pleasure in whatwere often no 
more than superficial ways. What is more, the persistent association of certain 
operatic composers with insurrection and social unrest (Verdi is the obvious 
case) has far more to do with later nineteenth-century imaginings - in particu- 
]lar nostalgia for a lost time of action - than with contemporary evidence. 
Although it was inevitable that the opera house, as an important (Sometimes 
Virtually the only) meeting-place for the urban bourgeoisie，occasionally 
became caughtup in the century”s great bourgeois revolutions,it was far more 
often a place wheretheruling classes could rely on stabilityand an opportunity 
to display power. We might also recajll that, as the century Progressed and rev- 
olutionary movements embraced an ever-wWider Socio-economic Spectrum an 
increasingly largeelement ofthe revolutionary population was excluded from 
allbutthehumblestofoperatic representations.This is not, ofcourse, to deny 
thatoperain theearly nineteenth century wasin many areas inescapablybound 
Up with the idea of nation and national representation; merely that political 
“events” and operatic“events are very different，their relationship often 
complex and subterranean. 

It happens, though, that these “watershed: years also coincide with impor- 
tantmoments in operatichistory,even ifthe conjunction may sometimes beno 
more than fortuitous. Although theend ofthe Napoleonic era marked no pro- 
found changes in the nature ofoperatic institutions,the years around 1814-15 
did see the establishment of Gioachino Rossini as the most infuential opera 
composer, first in Italy, and in the following few years virtually throughout 
Europe.Andtheend ofRossini?s career, atleastas creator ofoperacameon the 
eve of 183o, just at the time when ahighly infuential strand of French grand 
opera wasemerging,and when both Belliniand Donizetti were establishing an 
identifiable "post-Rossinian? style in Italian opera. The years around 185o are 
also, as it happens, a convenient moment at which to halt an operatic journey. 
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Two of the three most important composers in the latter half of the century， 
Verdi and Wagner，both reached an important stylistic boundary in their 
careers at roughly that moment; and the third，Meyerbeer，completed Ze 
丸 objpate,along-awaited sequel to his most famous opera Zes 矶 kgUNeNlok ,on the 
eve of 185o. 

Whatever the disadvantages ofdividing operatichistory by means of "water- 
Shed” years, it seems safer than relying, as music history has for so long, on 
termas drawn from intellectual or cultural history. Possibly connected to the 
decline in opera?s literary status, its relationship to such broader currents 
remains a Source of lively debate and not infrequent Puzzlement. Key cultural 
terms such as “Classicism> “Romanticism: Of "Realismy seem often to manifest 
themselves in operaat periods removed from theirappearance in the other arts， 
Or in strangely unemphatic contexts. To give just one example, the literary 
polemics over Romanticism in Italy <. 1816-18, or in France <. 183o,although 
they focused on drama, largely ignored opera, partly because the genre had 
already (and without great resistance) escaped those restrictions of time and 
Place that 'Classicists” savw as crucial to spoken drama, and partly because one 
imagines its mode of discourse was too extraordinary to be co-opted into the 
debate on either side. Ofcourse,opera in many countries then partook freelyof 
the new “Romantic” dramas as literary Sources; but it was often able do so 
without radical readjustments to its outer nature，Romantic and “Classical” 
Subjects frequently existing side by side in an otherwise unchanged formal and 
Stylistic ljanguage. This is not to Say that such broad cultural currents did not 
affect opera profoundly: as we Shall see, the new subjectivities that emerged 
WwWith “Romanticism” certainly played powerfully across opera?s expressive 
world; but the conjunctions are typically not as immediate as the sharing of 
Certain literary texts mightat first SuggeSt. 

Onelastpoint.Although,as mentioned above,earlynineteenth-century Italian 
opera, in particular the works of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and early Verdi, has 
eXperienced a revival over the last fifty years，other repertories once hugely 
popular, notably the Singspiel tradition, opkra comique and - with one or two 
exceptions - grand opera,havebeen almosttotallyeclipsed. Whileitis impossible 
(and would anyway beundesirable) entirely to ignore the vagaries of our present 
repertory, it is also worth taking seriously, and trying to explain aesthetically， 
WwWorks thatwere onceatthe centreand have since moved to the side. The tempta- 
tion to indulge in what Michael AndrE Bernstein has called "backshadowing”? is 
perhaps nowhere more powerful than in writing operatic history: once- 人 amous 
works that have long lain unperformed have suftered that fate for many reasons; 


3 Michael AndrE Bernstein, Foregoze Cozclsio1s: 49ga11tst4jocabbtic istomy (Berkeley and Los Angeles， 
1994). 
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thetemptation to justify our Presentoperaticuniversebyautomaticallyassuming 
thatthey are in some way aesthetically inferior should mostly be resisted. 


Imperial opera (18oo-1814) 


Carl Dahlhaus started his still-infuential history of nineteenth-century music 
in 1814,and from astrictly operaticpointofviewthis decision has much to rec- 
ommend it.4 Operatic activity between 18oo and 1814 - whether creative OF 
institutional, and in whatever country - retained many aspects of eighteenth- 
Century practice, a point that would seem to find confirmation in the almost 
COmplete absence of works from these years in OUI present-day repertory 
(Beethoven's Pideliio is the only significant exception). Looking at this period， 
then, has unusual challenges for the historian; as mentioned in the introduc- 
tion。 we Should be careful not to favour uncritically those works that seem 
most Surely to predictatime when our opera begins. 

One aspect that did experience change, however, was the economic basis on 
which operatic establishments ran. Although traces of what might loosely be 
called“coure opera in the Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Sense (the 
theatre controlled and financed by a ruling aristocratic house) occasionally sur- 
vived into theearly nineteenth century (most often in Germany and Austria),by 
far the most common financial basis for a nineteenth-century Opera house was 
WwWithin a "mixed economy, a System occasionally seen in previous decades. The 
keyfigure,ofincreasing power during thefirsthalfofthe century, wastheimpre- 
Sario (already much in evidence in the later eighteenth century), who arranged 
Seasons, hired singers and composers, usually receiving some kind of subsidy 
from the theatrexs owners (who might or might not constitute the local govern- 
ment) but also speculating at his own financial risk. Ifopera was an 'industry> 
then its chief entrepreneurial energy came from these men of business.5 The 
presence of this gradual but fundamental economic shift, from a System based 
around aristocratic privilege to a System Strongly reliant on public support， 
needs to be borne in mind as we consider the operatic production of this period， 
这 only because its existence can easilybeforgotten when contemplating the very 
obvious national differences between the main operatic centres then in play. 


It is,though, according to those still-pronounced national styles that imperial 
Opera is best addressed; and as my section title suggests, the Story most obvi- 


4 Carl Dahlhaus, Nizeteezt 太 -CetO Msic trans. 术 . B. Robinson (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1989). 

5 The key text in understanding opera?s changing economy in the nineteenth century, albeit 人 fom an 
exclusively Italian perspectiveyis John Rossellizs THpe Ojpera 7zdtlsty iTtam om Ciyta1054 加 Ta THeRole oO 
太 e Jabjyesa1io (Cambridge, 1984).A broader treatment of the same issue is to be found in Rossellis “Opera 
Production, 178o-188o" pp. 81-164. 
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ously begins in France, the motor of political change in mainland Europe 
during the century;s first decade. The revolutionary turmoil of the 179os had 
Stimulated operatic activity in a way that later revolutions would not, at least 
Overtly. This“politicisation? ofthe genrepartly reflected the theatrical nature of 
the revolution itself in particular the fact that So-called Jaziks Histo7igxes - vast 
open-air allegorical stagings of revolutionary deeds - were a Primary means of 
State propaganda. Equally important, though, was a radical gesture made by 
the Constituent Assembly in January 1791: after decades of strict control over 
theatrical privilege, they proclaimed that any genre of opera could be Per- 
formed in anytypeoftheatre. In thewake ofthis liberalisation, the 179os sawWa 
mass of overtly propagandistic operas in a proliferation of genres, from opkra 
comique to vaudeville and pantomime. Republican tales in which the heroic 
deeds of the Revolution were allegorised crowded on to the Parisian Stages， 
often in the form ofso-called 'rescue” operas, in which beleaguered heroes and 
heroines were miraculously saved from mortal danger in the final moments of 
the plot. 

However，the first decade of the nineteenth century， the years of the 
Consulate (1799-18o4) and then the Empire (18o4-1814/115), savw a marked 
retrenchment 位 om the Constituent Assembly”s liberal position, and in 18o7 
Napoleon restored many ofthe old theatrical privileges,so putting into placea 
System that continued more-or-less intactuntil 1864,and wasa defining aspect 
of the French operatic Scene. Operatic genres were again, as in the eighteenth 
century, defined not only byvarious dramatic differences, butalso bythe phys- 
ical spaces in which they were permitted to be performed: opkra comique 
(which used spoken dialogue,andin which music was notexpected to carrythe 
burden ofdramain the manneroftragedy) took Place atthe theatre ofthe same 
namei foreign works (mostly Italian,whether comic or serious,and byvirtueof 
their provenance not liable to dramatic restrictions) were at the Thekatre- 
Italien; and tragedy (the highest form, in which works were judged against a 
line ofaugust precedents fom the previous century) was at the OPpKEra. 

In spite of a fiercely chauvinistic attitude to the arts, French operatic audi- 
ences in the first years ofthe nineteenth century, although they acknowledged 
the visual splendour of indigenous forms，often thought them unable to 
compete with Italian models in the crucial matter ofvocal melody. The contin- 
uingvogueatthe Opkra for Gluck - deemed by the French an honorary Italian 
-in the first decade was an important reminder of the Italian melodic arts: 计 
French-language opera was to be made “exportable' it would have to come to 
terms With the dominant Italian tradition, which had as its great showcase the 
Theatre-Italien. Cimarosa and Paisiello were among the earliest Staples here， 
Soon to befollowed bythe French premieres ofMozarts mature comedies,and 
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operas by Paarand Mayr. In terms ofaudience taste,these Italian works - some 
of them novw distinctly old-fashioned - Presented a powerful challenge to the 
native repertory. 

However, three notable composers of French-language opera can give an 
idea of the variety on offer. The oldest is the Italian-born Luigi Cherubini 
(176o-1842),whohad madeaconsiderable reputation in the 179os with gener- 
ically hybrid works such as Zodoispa (1791) and Medle (1797), both performed 
attheThekatre-Feydeau (which merged with theOpkra-Comique in 18o1). BuUt 
Cherubinirs greatest popular success was with Zes dexx Jox1tles (18oo),， a 
comedie lyrique in three acts: thefirstproduction managed more than 2oo per- 
formances，and the opera was Still being revived in the 184os，becoming 
popular also in Germany，where it elicited praise from such luminaries as 
Beethoven and Goethe. Although set in the seventeenth century, the Plot was 
clearly meant to resonate with the revolutionary tastes of the audience: the 
characters, for instance, are Strongly defined by abstract virtues. It tells of a 
Savoyard water-carrier who hidesa parliamentarian andhis wife from Cardinal 
Mazarin. In common with many such 'rescue” operas, the parliamentarian is 
finally pardoned, and the opera ends by reminding everyone that 'le premier 
charme de la vie cest de servir Phumanite' In many ways Zes dexxjoxtles isa 
typical opkra comique of the period. It makes full and dramatic use of its 
various modes of operatic discourse, ffom spoken dialogue to So-called zklo- 
iaMle (words spoken over musical accompanimentb,to recitative, ariaand then 
ensemble. Butthere is a marked imbalance between these lasttwo: the opera?s 
only arias are its first two numbers after the overture (out of a total of fifteen 
numbers),and both ofthem are simple,strophic, characteristic? pieces- anar- 
rative ballad and a prayer - which then recur at key moments in the plot. The 
rest of the work is made up of choruses and ensembles, the mostambitious of 
the latter being multi-tempo and multi-key, not unlike a Mozartian comic 
opera finale. 

Etienne-Nicolas Mehul(1763-1817) had also made his name in the 179oS,as 
both an opera composer and contributor to revolutionary ji. Befriended by 
none other than Napoleon， Mekhuls most Successful works with the public 
during theEmpire were opkras comiques that derived some of their style from 
Italians such as Paisiello. But Mekhul was also a committed innovator, and 
modern scholars have been more interested in his Ossian cult opera CUtpau/ 
(18o6), which, together with near-contemporary works Such as Jean-Francois 
Le Sueur”s O5sSi0NL (18o4) and H. M. Berton2s Za 7o71101NCe (18o4), tapped into a 
vein of proto-Romanticism that was to Prove prophetic. This was not simplya 
case ofsubject-matter: Utal omitted violins ffom the orchestra in an attemPpt 
to give a darker, more “Romantic' favour (the comparison, frequently made， 
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with Berlioz is interesting,and we might recall that Berlioz wrote admiringly 
of MEhul in Zes sozyies dorcjpestra).， Dial was not particularly popular at the 
time, and it is significant to the French context that the publicxs indifference 
Was due at least in part to the workss generic instability: performed at the 
Opekra-Comique, but termed simply "opkra' it could easily have been put on at 
the Opekra had itbeen furnished with aballetand recitatives rather than spoken 
dialogue. Even more outlandish was MEhul's 1osejj (18o7), a 1U1Me MelEe de 
CHaN 帮 also performed at the Opgkra-Comique. Here the biblical theme is 
matched by occasional forays into the "learned” style and by a kind of solemn 
diatonicism reminiscent of7He Magic Fute.Althoughagainnotpopularatfirst， 
Josej] won important o 伍 cial recognition, and was much performed through 
the nineteenth century as an oratorio. 

In thesurge ofinnovation thattook placein opkra comique during 179o,the 
greattradition oftrageEdie lyrique atthe Opkra, which had produced the works 
of Lully and Rameau,，seemed somehow less exciting. In the more ordered 
world of the Empire, however, the tragic tradition began to reassert creative 
Vitality. The key fgure was Gaspare Spontini (1774-1851)， an Italian who 
arrived in Paris in 18o2. At first considered a foreign interloper, his rise was 
Striking，albeit assisted by the patronage of Empress Josephine. Spontini 
Started by writing opkras comiques inspired by Italian models, but his most 
infuential work was Za yestale (18o7), a tragekdie lyrique Premiered at the 
Opekra,and theonly serious opera from this period to gain an international rep- 
utation and remain in the repertory for several decades. Set in Ancient Rome， 
Zayestale centres on aconventional story oflovevs. dutyy the vestal virgin ofthe 
title being condemned to death for neglecting her sacred duties. The opera 
looks both backwards and forwards. Aspects of eighteenth-century opera seria 
certainly remain, not least in an extravagantly sudden happy ending in which 
the protagonistis pardoned; and some of the formal recitative and simple arias 
are reminiscent of Gluck. On the other hand, Spontini>s large-scale control of 
dramatic tension powerfully adumbrates operatic developments ofthe follow- 
ing decades. This is particularly evident in Act II, in which the sonic progres- 
Sion - 位 om the Protagonist"s solo aria to a love duet and then terzetto with 
chorus - comes to a climax in the highly effective sentence of death, which is 
then capped by a grandiose choral fnale. 


Theothertwo main centres ofoperaticactivity during this period- Italyand the 
German-speaking lands - must be dealt with more briefy. Italian opera in the 
eighteenth century continued to be decisivelyinfluenced by French dramaturgi- 
cal models,but in strictly musical terms remained largely impervious to foreign 
infuence. However theyears ofrevolutionand Napoleonicdomination in Italy 
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(1796-1814),although they saw none ofthe tumultuous institutional changes 
that had occurred in France, did finally encourage Italian composers to take 
heed of French operatic models, especially developments in opkra comique. In 
this respectno one was moreimportantthan Johann Simon MayTr(1763-1845)， 
an Italianised Bavarian whose career centred in Bergamo, and who was also a 
人 mous teacher (of Donizetti among others) and church musician. Several of 
Mayrs most important operas were taken from subjects previously treated by 
Cherubini, and showed a new orchestral and harmonic adqventurousness, both 
of which may also have come from his understanding of and sympathy with 
GermanandAustrian instrumental music (atthattimevery rarely performed in 
Italy). Although we know too little about Mayrs entire corpus, and are yet 
more ignorant of his contemporaries, it is clear that he was also innovative in 
formal matters, mostnotably in making the multi-movement “number” a norm 
in solo arias, So departing from the single-movement Practice of much of the 
eighteenth century.“This was acrucial development,in thatitallowed eventhe 
“normative discourse” of Italian opera (that is, solo song) to be one in which 
Stage action,or atleaststageevents,could be reflected by changes in a continu- 
ouUs musical argument. The internal divisions of these multi-movement 
numbers were, however, anything but stable, although there was a tendency 
(occasionally found in the late eighteenth century) to finish with a fast move- 
ment, now often called the "cabajletta': 

The grandiose, tragic side of imperial French opera did not make as much 
impact, except possibly in Naples, where some of the most ambitious French 
and French-infuenced works were staged. The most infiuential of these was 
Probably Mayrs Medea 1 Co 加 (1813), which was successful enough to be 
taken up by such famous singers as Giuditta Pasta in the 1820os. MayT Was Spe- 
cifically commissioned to write in the French manner, which meantemploying 
Orchestrally accompanied recitatives (rather than the continuo-accompanied 
variety still normal in Italian opera seria), and this “surface” gesture towards 
French style was seconded by an enrichment of the ensemble scenes, which 
powerfully anticipate the grandest moments of Italian opera in the following 
decades. However, perhaps a more thoroughgoing assimilation of the French 
manner came about in the Italians” adoption of 'romantic” Or “Sentimental 
Subject-matter, often in a “mixed style that blended comic and serious ele- 
ments in the manner of opkra comique. Ferdinando Paer (1771-1839) was 
infuential here,， in particular with Zeoxzo7a (18o4) and 491Nese 克 矶 如 -ep7y 
(18oo9),aso-called opera semiseria in which a fatheris driven mad byhis daugh- 
ters marriage to an unsuitableyoung man. Again,though, Mayr was the dom- 


6 See in particular Scott 工 . Balthazar,“Mayr and the Development of the Two-Movement Aria in 
Francesco Bellotto (ed.), GiovaNN1 Si1O1e Me ojexa teatraleea7MNSiCQSAC0 (Bergamo, 1997),pp.229-51. 
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inantfigurein this genre,mostnotablyin hisZa7osa Viazcae 70S4705SS4 (1813)， 
aelodjajtMa e7oico Set during the War of the Roses, whose ending is plainly 
modelled on the 'rescue” plots thathad been so popular in France. 


As mentioned earlier, "court opera survived well into the nineteenth century in 
various German states and principalities; but it did so mostly in the form of 
imported Italian or (more rarely) French offerings. Indeed, German-language 
opera, Which had throughouttheeighteenth century maintained only a fragile 
hold on German-speaking audiences, continued to struggle during the first 
decades of the nineteenth, and this in spite ofa number of notable individual 
works. The Singspiel tradition, of light works with spoken dialogue, deriving 
both from English ballad opera and from opkra comique, continued to be the 
orderofthe day,in particular the sub-genres of'exotic opera" (in the manner of 
Mozart's Die E 约 009 0 deM SeraiD and'magicopera" (in the manner ofhis 
71He Magic Fute). Peter von Winter (1754-1825), based in Munich after 18oo， 
andAdalbertGyrowetz (1763-185o),aBohemian composer who knew Mozart 
and Haydn, and after travels in Italy became fixed in Vienna, are perhaps the 
two best-known composers.Butnone oftheir works managed to compete with 
the French and Italian serious operas thatadorned prestigious couUrtevents. 

There did, however, emerge one SuUbstantial work by an even more Substan- 
tial composer: Ludwig van Beethoven's Pideliio (first performed in Vienna, as 
Zeo1o1e, in 18og, and then revised in 18o6 and 1814). In spite of the worles 
musical originality， its dramaturgical origins in postrevolutionary French 
opera are obvious: Beethoven studied Spontinirs Za yestaele and - more notice- 
ably on the musical surface - Cherubini?s Zes dexx Jox1tles in preparation for 
Writing his only opera; and the 'rescue element in the plot is plainly derived 
位 om the latter. But the infuence of Mozart, in particular the way in which 
Sarastro in 7pe Magic Fiute is a progenitor of Don Fernando, is also strong. 
Unlikeany ofthese models,however,is the oratorio-like manner ofmuch ofthe 
Score,notably the final scene, which adopts the hymn to liberty so well known 
位 om opkras comiques such as Zes dexx Joxiles but on an enormously grand， 
and, for Beethoven, suitably symphonic scale. Even more Unprecedented are 
the opera?s blatantstylistic breaks: the manner in which the domestic drama of 
the opening numbers entirely disappears as the plot thickens; or the radically 
new musical atmosphere ofthefinal scene. Itis perhaps in this sense,ofproject- 
ing extreme dramatic/musical discontinuities,，that 玉 deiio most powerfully 
relates to the French Revolution, that central discontinuity which made all 
Europethink again aboutthe progress ofhistory.7 


7 For more along these lines, see Paul Robinson, “Pidelio and the French Revolution CaMtb1idge Ojpea 
Joxmta1, 3/1 (1991), pp.23-48. 
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Rossini fever (1814-183o) 


From Ludwig van Beethoven to Gioachino Rossini (1792-1868). One is 
reminded again of Dahlhauss history of nineteenth-century music, with its 
now-famous discussion of'the twin styles: can one write an account of music 
history that sees these two composers in dialectical opposition, that can Solve 
Whathecallsthe'riddle...oftheir contemporaneity??8 In operatic terms,there 
may simply benoriddle.The world in which Beethoven conceived 玉 delio (first 
performed in 18o5) was very different from that in which Rossini dominated 
the stages of Europe; both composers mightplausibly be seen as "oftheir time>”， 
and both shared a common operatic legacy, albeit one differently inflected by 
national traditions. 

The defeat of Napoleon,， and the Congress of Vienna that followed it， 
Ushered in a period commonly called the “Restoration> one conventionally seen 
as a misguided (or at least unsuccessful attempt to reinstate the late eigh- 
teenth-century political status quo. Was anything objeratc restored in the 
Restoration? was thereany sense ofturning back the clock?There mightatfirst 
glance seem an obvious corollary between operaticand political history. On the 
one hand, the unambiguous political message of Beethoven?s opera marries 
with his violent, unmediated juxtaposition of an “old-fashioned: comic lan- 
guage and a new mnusic of libertarian commitment; on the other，Rossinis 
notorious lack of political radicalism marries with his willingness to reuse 
comic music in serious plots and vice versa, a practice that would have been 
Unthinkable for the committed” Beethoven. But again we should be wary of 
painting too Simple a picture of opera?s reaction to the changing times. The 
opekra comique tradition from which Beethoven drew so much of his inspira- 
tion continued across the political divide with no great stylistic or ideological 
change; and to equate Rossinis selfborrowing with some kind of deep cyni- 
cism is a risky decontextualisation ofa complex artisticand aesthetic attitude. 

Thereis,though,no doubtthat,both forusand foraudiences ofthetime,the 
Restoration period is inescapably characterised by the achievement of Rossini. 
Afteropening his career with farcesandlightercomicoperas,hisbreakthrough 
into national and then international prominence came in 1813 with a comic 
opera, Zitaliaxza 410eiand a serious one, 7U1ic7edi. Most ofhis early activity 
was in the northern part of Italy, butin 1815 he moved to Naples,and for that 
centre produced a sequence of great serious operas including OteAo (1816)， 
MiO1N1e (1819), Za do1U4 de ago (1819) and Maomett 五 (182o). Comic works 
also continued to appear,notably71pazbiere 性 SztUa(1816)and Za Cezereztolta 


8 Dahlhaus, Nizeteej 太 -CexztxDy) Masic, p. 58; See also pp. 8-15. 
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(1817). In terms of reception, though, there was a crucial difference between 
the comic and serious works. The serious operas were at first popular, and 
Were certainly infuential on the next generation; whatis more,they have been 
partially rehabilitated during the late twentieth century. But the vogue for 
Several of the comic works, in particular Buypbieye, was altogether ofa different 
order: they have remained in the worlds opera houses ever since their first 
performances. 

The Baurbiere phenomenon leads us to the first oftwo vital contexts, without 
Which Rossinirs extraordinary Success would not have been possible. The first 
CoOncerns the gradual formation during this period ofan “operatic repertory> a 
body of works that were revived countless times in countless different venues. 
Repertory operas were ofcourse not Unknown in previous centuries: in France 
the works of Lully and Rameau had achieved something like that position in 
the eighteenth century, as did those of Gluck and Mozart in the imperial 
period. But the true 'repertory Works” before 18oo consisted of libretti rather 
than music: Several of Metastasio”s dramas were endlessly restaged, in numer- 
ous musical settings. The crucial change occurred in the second and third 
decades ofthe nineteenth century in Italy (the centre previously most resistant 
to repertory formation),and began,as mentioned,with Rossinis comicoperas， 
Whose permanent position around the globe was equalled by a favoured few 
Works by Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi. By the 184os the term 'Trepertory opera 
wasin commonusein Italyand rapidly spread elsewhere (forfurther discussion 
of this issue, see chapter 13); the political disruptions of 1848-9, which put 
many theatres into such financial di 但 culties that they were obliged to rely 
increasingly on revivals of past works, and the international successes of 
Meyerbeerand Verdis middle-period operas, solidified the process. 

The second contextual issue surrounding Rossini concerns operatic forms， 
As wehavealready seen, the rigid alternation of recitative (involving dialogue， 
Stage action) and single-movement aria (involving monologue, reflection) had 
already been challenged in the later decades of the eighteenth century; and the 
first decades of the nineteenth saw the decisive emergence of the multi-move- 
ment“number? as abasicformal unit.This unit tended (perhapsas in all formal 
matters) to be most predictable in Italy, but it nevertheless formed the back- 
bone of much opera elsewhere (a partial exception was German opera, which 
人 avoured the strophic romance and tended to use multir-movement forms only 
to demonstrate a characters“Italianate” - read “Other” - qualities), The 
number contained within itboth 'static and 'kinetic movements,thusallow- 
ing for a variety ofemotional representations (and a variety of vocal manners)， 
as well as the injection of stage action to precipitate new moods. During the 
early decades (longer in comic opera)，continuo-accompanied recitative OF 
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Spoken dialogue alternated with these "numbers”; but this gradually became 
Orchestrally accompanied,and thus absorbed stylistically into the “number” 

It was certainly one of the keys to Rossini"s success, and possibly a main 
reason why he dominated theevolving repertory ofthe 182os,that-atleaston 
the formal level ofthe 'number” - he was less adqventurous than Italian prede- 
CeSsSOIs SUch as Mayr. Indeed, at the hands of Rossini a formal discourse 
emerged that would remain highly infuential through the next several 
decades.Thenormative structure wasthe solo aria,called 'cavatina' ifit marked 
the first appearance of a character, and typically made up of an introductory 
Scena and recitative followed by three 'movements: a lyrical first movement， 
usually slow in tempo, often called "cantabile”; aconnecting passage stimulated 
by some stage event and called the 'tempo di mezzo>; and a concluding caba- 
letta,usually fasterthan thefirst movementand usually requiringagility on the 
part of the singer. The grand duet was identically structured, though with an 
openingblockbeforethe cantabile,commonlyemploying patterned exchanges 
between the characters. Large-Sscale internal fnales followed the pattern of the 
grand duet; the slow movement in ensembles was often called the "largo con- 
Certato> and the fnal movement a 'Sstretta: (A brilliant example of the latter， 
one that already gestures ironically to the generic norm, occurs in the Act 
finale of 7 pazbiere，with the go copcexta 如 “Fredda ed immobile' and the 
Stretta “Mi par desser con la testa2,) 

We should always bear in mind that the above was Xio74atie discourse. The 
reality ofthe Rossinian surface can often be radically different,especially in the 
ensemble movements of the later Italian operas，wWhere he was increasingly 
likely to experiment. Sometimes, as in Act II of setzajlide (1823), he would 
expand the range of the number by constructing large spans by means of an 
“additive” technique，a_ sequence of single-movement numbers responding 
moreimmediately to the particularities ofthe dramatic Situation. More radical 
stillis thefinalactofOtelo,which isabold attemptto transposethe“Romantic” 
Subject matter of Shakespearean drama on to the Italian stage,in the processall 
but ignoring the fxed forms in favour of brief atmospheric numbers, sudden 
juxtapositions and injections of local colour. More often, though，Rossini 
Would retain the broad structure ofthe multir-movement'“number” butexpand 
itfrom within: thefamous'terzettone" from ActIofWaometto Trisaremarkable 
example,in which a simple terzetto is overtaken by dramatic events, to spin o 储 
into a chorus and the solo prayer before recovering its formal presence to close 
With a cabaletta. 

In spite ofthese well-nigh constant manipulations, however, the presence of 
fixed forms aided communication in two important Ways: first, it assured the 
Principal performers a space in which to claim audience identification; second， 
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it assured a level of audience expectation that could be harnessed to dramatic 
effect. On asmaller level, the same could be said of'trademark'” devices Such as 
the famous Rossini crescendo (in which a fxed period of- say -eight or Sixteen 
bars is repeated again and again, each time with increased orchestration and an 
increased dynamic level): the fact that everyone knew at the Start how a cres- 
cendo_ would develop enhanced Pleasure rather than dampened it， The 
“crescendo wasendlessly imitated by others,butthe Rossini style has other ele- 
ments that few subsequent composers could match. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these was a calculated use of disruption: even the Simplest of Rossini>s 
melodies is liable to sudden harmonic and rhythmic displacements that give an 
infectious energy to theRossinian Surface. However,in Spite ofthis characteris- 
tic restlessness, there was one aesthetic constant: Rossinis continued belief in 
Vocality as the Supreme expressive means. This can sometimes be misunder- 
stood. Rossinis melodies are, famously, festooned with elaborate vocal decora- 
tiony atrait that can seem to us mechanical and even superficial. But for Rossini 
andhisadoring public,this forid writing Wasexpression; theendless grupPetti， 
trills and roulades were not oO7LNMEN 好 not additions to a basic expressive 
melody that lies underneath，bnut rather the very means by which beautiful 
melody could communicate its special message 位 om performer to audience. 


Most of Italy quickly came under the sway of Rossini: a prolific contemporary 
Giovanni Pacini (1796-1867), ruefully remarked that to imitate the Rossini 
Style was in the end the only way to earn a living. However, as Rossinis fame 
Spread to other countries, it is hardly surprising that his ascendancy was more 
fiercely contested, at least in those regions with strong operatic traditions of 
their own. France is a good case in point. Itis arguable thatthe mostimportant 
event in French operatic history during theearly part ofthis period was the tri- 
umphant Parisian success of Bazliere in 1819,which brought in its wake a pro- 
longed bout of Rossini 'fever; butthat eventalso inaugurated a long period in 
Which the French cognoscenti, both critics and composers, struggled hard to 
Protect their national identity in the face ofthis energetic foreign interloper. 
Ifthere remained something definably French against which to measure the 
Rossinian incursion, it probably sprang most powerfully from national devel- 
opments in spoken drama, in particular from theemergence ofa powerful new 
Strand of llodyae, a theatrical genre born in the late eighteenth century. 
Aspects of this style, which fourished in boulevard theatres far less elevated 
than those in which opera took place,were presentin opkra comique as far back 
as the 179os: aliking fortableau effects, close attention to - almostan idealisa- 
tion of - non-verbal gesture, Stock-in-trade characters who carried with them 
obvious moral messages. In some ways Mtllodyae might even be seen to have 
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grown out of opkra comique.”But during the Restoration these techniques 
began to take on a new edge in their operatic coOntext, one that Was associated 
with “Romanticism:” and that provided one of the few effective ways of chal- 
lenging Rossini. The most long-lived and successful example of the trend was 
Za due Watche by Francois-Adrien Boieldieu (1775-1834), first performed at 
the Opkra-Comique in 1825 and by 1862 reaching its 1,oooth performance at 
that theatre. With a libretto by Eugene Scribe, and a plot taken from Walter 
Scott, replete with haunted castles and a gloomy Scottish local colour, the 
opera was much admired by later composers (notably Wagner) who would 
Overtly parade themselves as “Romantic: The main musical difference from 
Rossini, however, lies in the opera?s avoidance of large-scale arias Or grand 
choral movements.Thereisadmittedly some occasional 'Italian? virtuosity; but 
more often brief ensembles and simple strophic numbers Prevail, the latter 
often in So-called coxzbpietss form， with a refrain? at the end of each verse (an 
exampleis Jenny?sfamousballade 'Ici voyez ce beau domaine which ends with 
the refrain "La Dame blanche vous regarde,la Dame blanche vous entend!7). 

Initially it seemed as though life at the Paris Opkra was relatively little 
affected by the Restoration. Works such as Spontinis OAmMtjpie (1819) merely 
continued the older, Empire traditions,and until about 1825 much ofthe rep- 
ertory - a still-resilient Gluck and the earlier Spontini works - remained 
Unchanged. There was an often-stated (and, as often, passionately contested) 
Viewthat the 'realb operaticaction was happeningattheThekatre-Italien,where 
Rossinis defenders had set outtheir stall,and where the composer himselfwas 
appointed Director in 1824, a year after he had settled permanently in Paris. 
EventuallytheOpkra gavewayand opened its doors to Rossini. His firstouting 
was With Ze Siaqge de Co1ithe (1826),an enormously successful French-language 
adaptation of Maoetto 太 Comparison of the two operas Shows how Rossini 
Skilfully adapted his style to Suit French taste, in particular by reducing the 
amount ofvocal decoration,and by purging the most overtly comical elements 
of his musical language. Moise (1827) and Ze Co 如 Om (1828), two more adap- 
tations from earlier Italian works, wereequally popular, and paved the way for 
Rossinis frstand only opera conceived especially for the OPpgEra, GUILaWe 7211 
(1829). But by this time a new operatic genre Was emerging at France?s first 
theatre. It was a style that 72 几 Rossini?s last opera, did much to define; but its 
Story is bestleft until the next section， 


Superficially, the German-speaking lands might seem to have undergone the 
same trauma of foreign invasion as had France. Performances of 72Ncredi iD 


9 See Gabrielle Hyslop,"*Pixekrkcourtand the French Melodrama Debate: Instructing Boulevard Theatre 
Audiences" in James Redmond (ed.), Melodrama (Cambridge, 1992),pP. 61-85. 
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Vienna in 1816 opened the foodgates of a considerable Italian opera boom， 
albeit one thatatfirstexisted side by side with Singspiele and other traditional 
forms. Butindigenous opera tookanewturnas thevarious debates aboutliter- 
ary Romanticism spread to mnusic in a more thoroughgoing manner than they 
had in Italy or even France. Famously，the composer and critic E. 工 A. 
Hoffmann (1776-1822) declared in an 181o review of Beethoven?s Fifth 
Symphony that“the instrumental compositions of [Haydn，Mozart and 
Beethoven] breathe the same Romantic Spirit>19 and fairly soon after that 
Works such as Louis Spohrs Faxst (1816) and Hoffmann”s own Vzdijpe (1816) 
Showed the evident infuence of literary Romanticism in setting mysterious 
SUpernatural characters Within a'rustic” context defined by folksong-like arias 
and choruses. 

But the key fgure of the period was undoubtedly Carl Maria von Weber 
(1786-1826), whose Der Peiscpitz (1821) was hugely infuential not only on 
later German opera but on parallel developments in France. The latter infu- 
ence Was Ieciprocal,in that 术 eiscpitz plainly ovwes as much to opkra comique as 
to the Singspiele of the previous twenty years in Germany and Austria (its 
Spoken dialogue, short numbers and use of local colour could all derive from 
either tradition). This is worth remembering, 这 only because 囊 eifscjptltz has 
Sometimes been tooeasily pigeon-holed as a'national opera: its invention of an 
Uncomplicated, folklike village ambience against which to set the sinister 
Underworld is precisely that - an invention; only later was it appropriated as 
genuine 'folk music>” 

The opera,though,is also significant in at least two further respects. First is 
the manner in which orchestral thought interacts with a System of recurring 
musical ideas,mostnotablyin the supernatural music; this comestoa climax in 
the famous “Volf>s Glen scene,which features a distinctive orchestral combi- 
nation ofdiminished chords,low clarinet sonorities,tremolo strings and pizzi- 
cato bass.This tendency to assign an individual colour to an opera by means of 
What we might call "orchestral thought” will be an increasingly important 
means of operatic articulation in Subsequent decades, especially in Germany. 
The second significant feature follows on from this，involving as it does 
Webers attempts to make his opera unified in a more thoroughgoing manner. 
The composer laid out his ideas on this topic in a review of Vidijpe, written 
Some four years before the first performance of Dey 本 ezscptz: 


In no other art form is [a succession of irregular fashes of brilliance, individu- 
ally attractive but leaving no lasting impression as a whole] so frequently 
encountered as in opera. Of course when I speak of opera I am speaking ofthe 


10 Quoted from David Charlton (ed.), 开 .下 4. Oo1zx100035 WMSiCaL Ti (Cambridge, 1989),p.237. 
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German ideal, namely a selfsu 伍 cient work of art in which every feature and 
coOntribution by the related arts are moulded together in a certain way and dis- 
Solve, to form a new World.11 


Needless to say, the idea thatstagingand other non-musical aspects ofoperatic 
production mightbe closely co-ordinated had existed well before Weber: some 
German-speaking theatres were already in the late eighteenth century giving 
considerable attention to the total effect of theatrical performance. By the 
1820os, Weber in Dresden put into operation a System in which all staging ele- 
ments of an Opera Were Self-consciously to be united, taking particular pains 
With soloists (and even the chorus?s) histrionic abilities. This again was a ten- 
dency that spread rapidly in Germany during the next few decades. 

Webers next woOTK, ExI0Nthe (1823), Was alogical extension ofthis striving 
for aunified opera, as it attempted finally to escape the confines of opekra 
comique and Singspiel by employing more complex musical forms within a 
through-composed format, thus avoiding the fact that spoken dialogue inter- 
rupted the sense of musical continuity. In part this merely meant borrowing 
from yet another French operatic genre, that of the old trageqdie lyrique, and 
indeed the use of the chorus can in places recall Spontini or even Gluck. But 
again, Webers harmonic and orchestral daring make the opera, in spite of its 
highly convoluted libretto, an important document on the road to what is 
Sometimes called "Romantic opera2 


Cross-cuUrrents (183o-185o) 


In the previous two sections, it was relatively easy to organise OUT discussion 
around various national schools. This approach now becomes more proble- 
matic, but w 刘 ,jaxte de Miexw, be retained. Itis ofcoursea commonplace that 
the national distinctions so important to eighteenth-century opera gradually 
began to erode during the nineteenth centuryy eventually to give way to an 
“international style; but significant differences remain between the main- 
Stream traditions even to the century”s end, and not merely those tied to the 
prosodic patterns ofthe various ljanguages. Whatis more,this process of'inter- 
nationalisation” did not always move in a direct line. One could argue, for 
example, that the pull of French dramaturgical practice,， together with the 
Unprecedented Prestige and magnificence of French grand opera and the cos- 
mopolitan leanings of post-Restoration Paris, made the 183os and early 184os 
a Significant moment of rapprochement between the major European tradi- 
tions,at least within the most elevated genres. With Italian composers such as 


11 Review dated January 1817, quoted in John Warrack (ed.), Ca Ma7ia VON TBbe7 TENGS OU MUSIC 
(Cambridge, 1981), p. 201. 
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Bellini and Donizetti looking towards Paris and Parisian style, and with the 
young Wagner deeply infuenced by grand opera, one could suggest that Paris 
had fashioned around itselfa “European? style. But it was not to last; the three 
most influential composers of the 185gos and 186os - Meyerbeer, Verdi and 
Wagner -all to some extentreinscribed a sense ofnational difference. 

Therearesome further general trends that merit discussion. One ofthe most 
Striking is a marked change in vocal type that occurred over much of Europe 
(albeit with regional variations) in the years around 183o. By that date, the cas- 
trati, already in steep decline during the later eighteenth century, had all but 
disappeared from the operatic stage, their heroic roles first taken by the MUSiCO 
(a cross-dressed soprano or contralto) and then by the 'Tomantic” tenor. This 
drop in the tessitura of heroes continued through the nineteenth century. In 
the 182os and 183os,for example,tenors freelyuseda'“mixed voice to produce 
graceful high notes, but by the 184os this had all but disappeared (at least in 
Italy and Germanyi it coeXisted with the earlier style for far longer in France)， 
giving way to a concentration on the more baritonal, heavier tenor range. And 
the rise ofthis 'heroic tenor? roughly coincided with the emergence ofthe dra- 
matic baritone as his central antagonist,oreven - though rarelyup to 18$o - as 
the principal character. All voice types gradually sacrificed fexibility for sheer 
Power: the ornamental vocal writing that had been the province of all up to 
about 182o became by mid-century the exclusive domain offemale singers. 

These changes are of course related to other developments in operatic Prac- 
tice. On a _ practical level, the need for greater vocal power, for example, clearly 
went hand in hand with the expansion of the orchestra, and of theatres gener- 
ally. A more complex equation could be drawn between the shift away from 
Soprano voices in heroic roles,andalso theriseofthetenorand baritone,and an 
increasing desire for a degree of operatic "realism?: Opera came closer to the 
communicative codes ofspoken drama ifthe singing voices of characters were 
differentiated in a manner similar to their differentiation in a stage play. This 
new interest in "realism>? was undoubtedly fuelled and encouraged by technol- 
0o8gy: gas lighting appeared in theatres around 182o. As well as being (alittle) 
Safer than previous，naked-fame expedients，gas also allowed for greater 
Sophistication of stage illusion, as did enlarged back-stage spaces and more 
complex machinery. 

Another equally important, and pan-European, development, was a “dialo- 
gising: process, the gathering sense in which opera from about 183o began to 
Present musical dialogue as the central aspect of its communicative Project， 
This in one Sense also brought opera closer to the 'realism> of spoken drama， 
and meantthatthe duet (or, more precisely, the duologue) began to replace the 
aria as Opera?s "normative” discourse. However, partly because the solo was So 
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centralto the genres dissemination outside the theatre (in concerts and private 
venues both humble and elevated), the aria - Or at worst the chunk of mono- 
logue - continued in frm currency in almost all types of opera through to the 
end of this period (indeed to the end of the century), typically remaining an 
Unproblematicaspectofthe dramaturgy,notrequiring Special plot Preparation 
to justify its presence， 

However, the combined effects of "dialogising” and increased continuity， 
together with a falling away of predictable formal Patterns，left room for 
(perhaps necessitated) other levels of musical communication within opera. 
Probably the most important of these was by motivic means. As we have seen， 
reminiscence motifs began to be used during the first half of the nineteenth 
century in most national styles, perhaps most commonly in German opera， 
least often in Italian - a point surely refecting the 'symphonic aspirations of 
German composers. Just as significant，though: opera simply got noisier. 
Although the string sections of orchestras did not get much larger during the 
nineteenth century, the orchestral centre of gravity” gradually slipped, with 
lower tessituras used for certain woodwind instruments (futes and bassoons)， 
a Strengthening of the lower brass, and the gradual addition of further wind 
instruments ofvarious kinds. These changes were of course related to develop- 
ments elsewhere: in the demands made of operatic orchestras within an 
increasingly continuous operatic fabric; in theatrearchitectureand in the sheer 
Size ofvenuesi in changes in singing style; and in more general organological 
developments. 

Amidstthe huge diversity ofoperatic plots in the early nineteenth century， 
it is di 伍 cult to trace firm lines of development. On the most basic level， 
however, the domination of French dramaturgical models seen at the end of 
theeighteenth centurywas in largepartmaintained.Aswehave seen,when sea 
changes occurred in French spoken theatre - such as theadvent of7ll&lodjaMte - 
then opera followed, and did so regardless of the various inflections brought 
on by national differences. But certain large Shifts in cultural attitude never- 
theless left their mark. For example, opera plots are surely implicated in the 
now familiar idea that the nineteenth century savw an important turn away 
from what the Sociologist Richard Sennett has 伺 mously called the idea of 
“public man>”: an increasing tendency for ever more Stressed and crowded 
Urban dwellers to seek coherence not within the “public world ofpolitics and 
public display, which had so often betrayed them and was obviously beyond 
their control, but rather within the "private world of the family and of per- 
Sonal relationships.1” 


12 Richard Sennett, THje Fa ofPrblic Maz (NewYork, 1977). 
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This notion of public vs. Private immediately calls attention to what is Prob- 
ably an inevitable starting-point for this period: the international style Par 
excellence which was grand opera, that mostinfluential of French opera types， 
whoseimpactis hard to overestimate in thelatterhalfofthe century. Definition 
oftheterm is sometimes verybroad,butitis probably bestto restrictitto those 
]large-scale serious operas (usually in five acts, with integral balletand much use 
of grand choral effects) and historical subjects from the Middle Ages or the 
Early Modern period, created for the Academie Royale de Musique, otherwise 
known as the Opkra. This could plausibly be thought to include the tragkdie 
lyrique of the first decade (Spontini in particulap, but the genre is generally 
agreed to find its firstlong-lasting example in ZZ MUette de Poxtici (1828), music 
by Daniel-Francois-Esprit Auber (1782-1871) to alibretto by Scribe. ZL MUette 
Was followed the next year by another enormous Success, Rossini2s GUNe 
72. In the 183os and 184os a relatively small number of similar works joined 
these two to dominate the repertory. Three of them were written by the 
German composer Giacomo Meyerbeer (1791-1864),whose production virtu- 
ally defines the genre: Robet /e diaple (1831)，Zes 瑟 9Uetot (1836) and Ze 
b1ojpate (1849). The success of these works was matched only by Halkvy”s Za 
Jive (1835) and Gaetano Donizetti"s Za javoxite (184o). By 185o the genre had 
changed in some basic ways: it occupies, then, a Span of about two decades， 
indeed a major way in which the period 183o to 185o hangs together is pre- 
cisely through the presence of this particular genre. 

What were its chief characteristics? It is perhaps simplest to see aclassic? 
grand opera as one defining itself through the presentation of difference， 
through the sheer variety it offered audiences. First,there was what we might 
call an historical level. One of the central features of the genre was its use of 
Stage Spectacle,a presentation ofpubliclife in all its grandeur, mostnotably in 
ensemble Scenes that were vastly enlarged versions of the Italian cozceztxt 如 
Jale.Then, as a foil to this element, and often in open conflict with it, came 
the domestic Sphere, the world of private emotion: this sphere was often 
played out in long confrontational duets formed along Italian models and 
involving intense personal expression. The third important element，and 
perhaps the main one that differentiated grand opera from the more elaborate 
Italian serious operas, was decoration and ornament. The most obvious mani- 
festation ofthis was the Presence ofan elaborate ballet embedded somewhere 
within the plot, but it also appeared in highly ornamental“characteristic” 
arias, and in the depiction of 'couleur locale", a sense of precise geographical 
ambience musically depicted by orchestral colour and piquantharmonies. 

The list of its most successful composers immediately reveals that this was 
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above all an international genre, with Italian and French modes particularly 
important in the stylistic mix. Indeed, the closer one looks, the more levels of 
variety one can see: CoOmparison is hard to avoid with what is often depicted as 
态 e characteristic artistic genre of the nineteenth century, the great historical 
novel.There was resistance to the newstyle,ofcourse,notleastfromthose who 
felt the entire business was Simply too grandiose, in particular that the audi- 
ence?s delightin scenic spectacle ruthlessly overpowered all other aspects. The 
poet Heinrich Heine opined that “nothing exceeds the luxury of the grand 
opera, which is now become a Paradise ofthe hard ofhearing?;13 Wagner PuUtiL 
more Succinctly when hetalked about'effects without causes: 

Necessary though such broad definitions might be, the grand opera of this 
Period was of course inflected powerfully by individual preferences among its 
mostprominent composers. Itis,for example, certainly true that the two earli- 
est SUcceSSeSs, ZU MUNette de Poxtici and CUWUaxe 721 betray significant similar- 
ities, in particular their use of "couleur locale” and of 'the people” as a new 
dynamic force - one quite different from the generic choruses of previous 
decades. But the two works also have notable individual traits. Za MUette ends 
with a remarkable scenic spectacle in which the heroine fings herself into the 
lava of an erupting Vesuvius, and the simplicity of the music at this climactic 
moment (nothing more than a sequence of mechanically repeated scales) 
underlines the fact that the visual element is meant to carry all before it. 
Rossini"s 72/,on the other hand, never relinquishes musical elaboration to this 
extent. As we might expect，Rossini is more reliant than Auber on Italian 
formal models, in particular in his use of multi-movement grand ensemble. 
And this opera"s fnal moment ofvisual splendour (the revelation ofa magnif- 
cent Alpine landscape) is accompanied by music that aspires to translate the 
Sublime scenic effect into sound, its grand musical gestures seeming to slow 
down the very passing oftime as man contemplates nature. 

The key，Pperhaps the defining compositional personality，though，was 
Meyerbeer,who gained extraordinary international acclaim during hislaterjlife 
and for a few decades afterwards, then to fall into a black hole of neglect and 
critical hostility from which he has barely emerged since. The international 
quality of grand opera would seem summed up in Meyerbeer”s career: German 
born, and with a solid Germanic training; a prolonged sojourn in Italy, where 
inevitably he became a follower of Rossini - although his last opera in Italy, 7 
CO0Ctato 1 REgitto (1824), already shows some significant emancipations from 


13 Heinrich Heine,"Uber die franzosische Biihne” quoted in Jirgen Maehder, “Historienmalerei und 
Grand Opgra: ZUT Raumvorstellung in der Bildern Gericaults und Delacroix und auf der Biihne der 
AcadEmie royale de Musique” in Sieghart Dohring and Arnoldq Jacobshagen (eds.)，Meyerpeer ld dxs 
el1obpiiscjpe WMSIRteater(Laaber, 1998),p.258. 
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Rossinian style, notably in its tendency to more complex orchestration; then 
the move to Paris. Meyerbeer?s first French opera, Robet ie dapbie, which was 
initially planned as early as 1827 but did not see its first performance Until 
1831,enjoyed an international success thatrivalled even Rossini, being seen in 
ten COUntries during its first five years. Perhaps the central work, however, was 
Zes UNeto 好 (1836),in which the essential traits of grand opera - its grandios- 
ity and cosmopolitan variety - are magnificently displayed within a Plot that 
takes as its backdrop the struggles in Sixteenth-century France between 
Protestants and Catholics. But within the kaleidoscope of “characteristic” 
Scenes Such a plot offers, the carefully wrought orchestral effects and the 
massive choral numbers,itis well to remember that Meyerbeer was also a great 
master of dramatic pacing. In a Scene Such as that in Act IV, in which Catholic 
COnspirators meet to have their daggers blest before attacking the Protestants， 
the subsequent love duet between Raoul (Protestanb and Valentine (Catholic) 
gains much of its effect from the fact that Raoul, hearing the massacre taking 
Place outside, becomes desperate to join in the defence ofhis religion. 

Ifgrand opera was so infuential,why is itthat,almostaloneamong themajor 
operatictypes discussed in this section,ithas so thoroughlyfallen ffom our rep- 
ertory? Why in this case is there such a disjunction between “their taste and 
“ours? The appalling expense of marshalling the forces required to Perform 
grand operas is of course Significant, as is the fact that the voices which domi- 
nated the genre are novw di 全 cult to find; but these can hardly be determining 
factors (theyhave,afterall,rarely discouraged revivals oflater Wagner or Verdi). 
We might ofcourse retreat into arguments about'musical value butit is prob- 
ably more interesting to concentrate again on the sheer variety that character- 
ises the genre, a trait So Suited to the times in which itfourished, but so much 
lessin tune with the newly nationalist,and newly racist,atmosphere ofthelater 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. When "cosmopolitanism” became a threat 
ratherthan something to be proud of itis easyto see how Meyerbeer,especially 
the idea of Meyerbeer, would become distasteful. It is, though, harder to see 
why that reputation has remained so stubbornly into our own times.14 


We mustpass morerapidly over the "other side ofindigenous French operatic 
creation, that centring around the opkra comique, even though among the 
public at large it was at the time at least as popular. Indeed, the 183os were a 


14 In the earlier twentieth century this criticism would sometimes be couched in overtly anti-rSemitic 
terms.Forexample,Dyneley Hussey, 友 ) 码 (London, 194o),p. 3o,describes Meyerbeers move from Italyto 
Paris:“VWith that fair for what a given public wants, so often displayed by artists of Jewish descent, he 
changed his style . .Buteven in modern reference Works such as the Nemw GTove Dictiozamy ofObjpera where 
one would expectthe entry on Meyerbeer to be something ofa case forthe defence,the summing-up ofthe 
“Operatic Styleand Infuence'” lists more on the negative side than it does on the positive. 
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high-watermark in the international success of the genre, with the injection of 
a new, more Italian-infuenced manner making the product more exportable 
than it had been previously. Auber, already discussed as one of the pioneers of 
grand opera, was again a leading fgure, with numerous opkras comiques and 
opkras balletstohis name. In hugely successful workssuch as Pa Diayoio (183o) 
andZe domio7oz(1837),wefindthatsomearias have gained in (Italian) expan- 
Siveness,butthere remains a preponderance ofensembles and simple, coxjiet- 
Style solos, the whole bound together with a rhythmic energy to rival that of 
Rossini. Indeed, fuelled with the work of other prominent composers, Such as 
Adolphe-Charles Adam (18o3-1856) with Ze zostiloxz de Zox010edaU (1836)， 
Joseph-Ferdinand Herold (1791-1833) with Zatjpa (1831),and Donizetti with 
Za Je du 7i1eit (184o), the genre managed to vie with Rossini even as 让 
assumed many of his formal trademarks. Nor should we underestimate the 
infuence ofopekra comique in the second half ofthe century. On the one hand 
the genre was crucial in the development of Offenbach and the operetta; but it 
had an equally important effect (at leastequivalent to that of grand opera) on 
coOmposers ofserious opera as disparate as Verdi and Bizet. 

The operatic career of Hector Berlioz (18o3-69) is, as ever with this com- 
poser, di 伍 cultto fitinto theusual categories.Aself-confessedadmirerofGluck 
and Spontini, Berlioz was in his copious and highly entertaining operatic criti- 
cism often dismissive ofmodern manifestations of both grand opera and opEra 
comique,notto mention the works ofthenew Italian school. Even so, itis pos- 
Sible to see much ofhis music during this period as that of an opera composer 
manquk. In spite ofhis strenuous activities at the Opkra in reviving other com- 
poser”s works, notably with an arrangement of Dey 有 yeiscpzitz (1841), his only 
original work for the theatre was Bezyejxto Cellipi (1838), which fared badly 
with the public in spite of its innovative orchestration and rhythmic energy. 
Afterthefailure ofhis'lkgende dramatique? Za _ DamoMNatio1p de FaxstattheOpEra- 
Comique in 1846, a disillusioned Berlioz toured far and wide as a conductori; 
the unexpected and highly original climax to his operatic career Would occur 
only in the 185os and 186os. 


The first signs of a Significant post-Rossinian voice in Italian Opera emerged 
just before 183o, with the appearance of Vincenzo Bellini (18o1-35). Bellini>s 
earliest operas had shown the (inevitable) infuence of Rossini，but both 元 
bt (1827) and, in particular，Za statiera (1829) Were immediately recog- 
nised as a new departure，one often signalled by contemporary critics as 
“Romantic. This appellation had less to do with details of the operas” plots 
(although both were Somewhat infuenced by a fashion for the “gothic) than 
with Bellinis highly individual writing for the solo voice, in which single 
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Words and phrases were communicated to the listener in a far more direct 
manner than Rossini would have thought aesthetically pleasing. Though 
Bellini for the most part keptto the standard multi-movement forms codified 
by Rossini, he largely avoided Rossinian vocal decoration, instead concentrat- 
ing on an intense vocal declamation，with long melodies evolving often 
without obvious phrase repetition and with frequent expressive rests and non- 
periodic phraserhythms.Bellinisoperas in theearly183os- No7m14a(1831)and， 
in particular Beatyrice 码 Ted4(1833)-Stepbackalittle ffom these extremes,but 
even When his writing is "ornamental> as for example in the 伺 mous aria “Casta 
diva” from ActIof No7mMia the ornamentation is always of motivic significance. 

Gaetano Donizetti (1797-1848) was a little slower to emerge from the 
Rossinian background. After a decade of writing both comic and serious 
operas,his “maturity” is sometimes declared to arrive with 4707t4 Bolexza (183o)， 
an Opera that certainly brought him new national and (eventually) interna- 
tional prestige: in formal terms the opera shows considerable freedom from the 
Rossinian norms,in particular by investingemotional significance in moments 
ofheightened recitative. Ifthought of strictly in terms of Bellinian radicalism 
(the intense vocal declamation of Za straiera), however, 470a is still rather old 
fashioned,with acontinued use ofRossinian ornamentation in thevocal line.A 
more important Donizettian ljandmark was reached in the series of overtly 
“Romantic: operas that he wrote in the early and mid-183os, which included 
SUch works as Pa1isita (1833)，Ma1ia Sta1iaa and ZUcia 码 Ze711OO (both 
1835) and Robet 如 Deverexx (1837). Another of these “Romantic” operas， 
ZWCezi0 Bo19Ii0 (1833),is particularly interesting in that the play on which it is 
based was by that arch-Romantic French dramatistVictor Hugo. Although the 
librettist Felice Romaniattempted to deflect criticism ofthis audacious subject 
inaprefacetotheprinted text,all the major reviewers saw asarootcause ofthe 
opera's failure Hugo”s pernicious infuence: Donizetti was accused of betray- 
ing the true nature of Italian opera, by not allowing the characters to express 
themselves at su 伍 cientlength in forid song. Behind this was all too clearly the 
fear offoreign contamination - aconviction that theloose moralsand "prosaic” 
habits of the French were in some way deeply connected, and could infect a 
vocal "purity” that was Seen as classically Italian. 

Bellinixs last opera, 7 x1taN1 (1835)，was first performed at the Theatre- 
Italien in Paris, a further sign of the French capital becoming a mecca for 
European opera composers with international aspirations. Donizetti in his 
final creative years (from 1838 until 1844) went further, dividing his time 
between Parisand Vienna,and producing astring ofinnovative works in a Star- 
tling array of genres, from 名]l-scale grand opera, to opkra comique, to both 
Serious and comic Italian opera. Three of the most remarkable ofthese works 
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were written for Vienna. Ma1id 到 Ronpap (1843) is powerfully infuenced by 
MElod1a1Me to the extent of radically condensing Italian fxed forms and focus- 
ingattention on moments of intense theatrical tension in which the music was 
little more than 'atmosphericy, and of juxtaposing the passing of musical and 
dramatic time in a manner Unprecedented in opera of any Previous period; 
Zipdad 丰 CHpaoUWiX (1842) engages with the tradition of opera semiseria，in 
which liberal injections oflocal colour engage with a plot that wavers between 
thetragic,the sentimental and the downright comic; and Doxz Prsqyxaie (1843) is 
a classic” example of opera buffa, one in which Rossinian stylistic traits are 
coloured by a sentimental vein of light melancholy that was a Donizettian 
trademark. The sheer variety of these last works displays how stylistically 
“international and eclectic Italian opera had novw become， 

In some ways the early operas of Giuseppe Verdi (1813-19o1) show a 
retrenchment from the last works of Bellini and Donizetti， His first great 
Success, NUpNCCO (1842), with its massed choral effects and clear-cut forms, is 
closerto Rossinithan to either ofthe twolatercomposers,both in its treatment 
ofthe chorusand in its clear-cutdivisions between recitative and aria. But from 
the Start there was a rhythmic energy, melodic power and gift for theatrical 
effect that carried all before it. By the time of EUN1 (1844), Verdi became the 
most popular and often-performed Italian opera composer, a position he has 
held ever since. BaNi, much more "domestic than the oratorio-like Nabolicco， 
betrays the influence of Hugolian "Romanticism” in its plot (it is based on a 
Hugo play) but, rather than follow the formal experiments of Donizetti, Verdi 
Preferred toexpress the passion ofthe situationsbymaintainingatightcontrol 
on formal numbers, building maximum tension through the harnessing of 
Ornamental features within a rigidly defined periodicity. After BEN Verdi 
produced a series of operas Up to 185go, each of which seems consciously to 
break nevw ground. Although theyareall serious,the variety ofdramatic type is 
enormous: the“oratorio” style of Napbxcco was continued in 4 妈 i& (1846)， 
JUsaleml (1847, his first opera written for Paris, and a remake of the earlier7 
Zo1Mpba1di of1843)and Za pattagia iZegxzato(1849);aRomantic interestin the 
Supernaturaltogether withabold attempttorealiseunconventional main char- 
acters is found in Macbe 如 (1847); traces ofthe semiserio genre, with more than 
abowtotheexampleofDonizettiin Zizzda 到 Cha 和 olixsarefolded intoatragic 
plot in Zzxisa Mier(1849). 

Verdi moved to Paris in 1847,to remain there for mostof the neXttwo years; 
itwasa crucial step,inthatall theoperas after thattime betraythevivid impres- 
Sion of Parisian operatic style. This shows itself in a gathering interest in 
French-style arias, in particular the coxbjletk type, and by an increased refine- 
mentand complexity oforchestral writing. Much ofthis doubtless came from 
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exXposure to Meyerbeerand other grand opera composers; butthere is evidence 
thatVerdi was also attending more humble theatrical events. In S87eio (185o)， 
for example, the final scene owes an obvious debt to the techniques of zllo- 
baie: intense personal confrontation is mimed or merely declaimed over a 
Spare but atmospheric orchestral background. This was a style that Verdi 
Would use to even greater effect in the operas of the early 18gos, in particular 
Riolet and Za travia 妈 . 

It is worth stressing this continuing openness to foreign infuence, as Verdi 
hastraditionally been portrayed asabove all a nationajlist composer, the creator 
of "patriotic” choruses such as“Va pensiero” in Napycco that are SUpposed to 
have crystallised the Italian peoples sense of national identity, encouraging 
them to eject the 'foreigners who controlled much of the peninsula and pro- 
claiming themselves a nation. This is an attractive Story; but, at least until the 
185os,itis supported by very little evidence. True,operatic performances were 
Ooccasionally the site of public demonstrations during the immediate run up to 
the 1848 revolutions (small wonder when the opera house was the Principal 
venuein which the bourgeoisie could congregate in largenumbers),butVerdis 
musicwasno more often involvedthan thatofother composers. His reputation 
as'bard ofthe Italian Riso79ziezto was real enough,butitwas forthe mostpart 
COnstructed in the latter halfof the nineteenth century, when a young, newly 
Consolidated Italy urgently required such cultural monuments in order to 
Createa Sense of national identity. 


As it happens,though, the period between 183o and 185o did see the decisive 
establishment ofa number of'national operatic traditions" in particular those 
in Russia, Poland and various parts ofthe Habsburg empire,notably Hungary. 
All ofthese areas had seen vernacular opera during the eighteenth century, but 
the formation of a national opera” was, as in Italy and Germany, intimately 
bound up with the process of cultural nation-building. In some cases one can 
identify keyworksthatmanaged,morebydintofmultiple performanceand/or 
association with political events than by their occasional use of'authentic' folK 
materials,， to collect around them a potent miscellany of musical and dra- 
matic/literary motifs that could function as symbols of an emerging nation. 
The process here is important, and is often misunderstood: rather than dpj70- 
b71a119 an already existing fund of "national musical material, these operas 
typically tended to cozstxct that material - becoming (as Verdi would in Italy) 
“national through the cumulative acts of national reception they Underwent， 
A good case in point, and the earliest of these “national operas, is by the 
Russian Mikhail Ivanovich Glinka (18o4-57). His 4 已 刀 joy the Czay (1836)， 
Which describes itself rather grandly as a "patriotic heroic-tragic opera' is in 
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Imanywaysa'rescue" opera in the style ofCherubinis Zes dexxyjox7tles,andalso 
Shows more than a hint of Rossinian influence，doubtless deriving from 
Glinka”s Italian sojourn in the 183os. Centring around the seventeenth- 
century fgure ofIvan Susanin,a peasantfighting again the Polish invasion, the 
Score makes one OF two gestures towards folk material，but most of its 
“Russianness” derives from the distinctly urban tradition of salon music. The 
newness in Glinka”s work, however, comes through the manner in which this 
material, which had been used often enough in earlier works as "local colour”， 
inhabits the core ofthe drama, in particular during climactic moments of the 
action.Thenoveltyand importanceof4Z 友 Jorthe Czarwasvery quicklyappre- 
ciated,and the opera is to this day regarded as a watershed in the development 
of Russian music. Glinka?s second opera; RaxslaNt QU4 TUdMlta (1842), has never 
been as Successful with the public, although it was much imitated by later 
Russian composers, in particular those who developed its fairy-tale and orien- 
talist themes， 

In other Eastern European couUntries we can see Similar developments during 
the same period, although none would match the eventual international dis- 
Semination ofthe Russian repertory. Hungary established a national theatre in 
Pestin 1837,an institution directed for many years by Ferenc Erkel (181o-93)， 
Who was the central figure in nineteenth-century Hungarian opera,and whose 
已 OOad1 Zidszld (1844) is liberally laced with Hungarian idioms such as the 
Terboppos (astyle ofdance musicwith alternations ofslow and fast sectionsand 
Various characteristic rhythms), later to be made internationally 但 mous by 
Liszt. Equally, though,the opera shovws the infuence of Donizetti and Bellini， 
Whoseoperas remained astaple ofthe Hungarian repertory. In Poland the best- 
known figure is Stanislaw Moniuszko (1819-72), in particular for his opera 
Daia (1848，concert performance; staged 1854). The work also shows the 
infuence ofan earlier generation ofItalian opera composers (i.e. Rossini rather 
than Verdi) while also owing a debt to French grand opera. There are again 
“nationalb episodes but, unlike Glinka, these tend to get overpowered by the 
“emotional ones: in other words they drift into being merely local colour - 
always the danger in this kind ofopera, as ithad been for Perscpztz somethirty 
years earlier. 


Finally we come to Germany, and inevitably to Richard VWagner (1813-83)， 
who was to dominate German opera in the latter Stages of the nineteenth 
Century in a manner equalled only by Verdi in Italy. One of Wagner?s central 
achievements was to launch, by means of both literary and operatic texts, the 
most thoroughgoing challenge to the declining aesthetic prestige that opera 
had experienced in theearly nineteenth century. Mostofthis story involves his 
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Operas post-185o, and will be dealt with in chapter 14, but Wagner”s early 
Works have often been caughtup in the story,often seen through thelens ofthe 
later ones. One still-repeated cliche, for example, is that his first three operas， 
Die Fee (1833), Das Ziebgesyerbgot (1835) and Riezl21 (1842), refect a fascination， 
in turn,， with German, then Italian, then French opera. Certainly Die Fee2s 
Supernatural subject can be related to current trends in German opera (it has 
Substantially the same plot as Hofmann?s Vidizze), and the musical forms owe 
much to Weber and Marschner; and it is also true that Riez2i was planned as a 
Meyerbeerian vehicle with which to storm the Paris Opera (it failed to find a 
performance there，and was eventually produced，with great Success，in 
Dresden). But Das Ziepesyveyrpot has little that can be laid at the door of Italian 
opera, whether of Bellini or, still less, Rossini, again relying on a mixture of 
French and German models. The likely reason behind disseminating this idea 
of an early tour through the main European operatic styles (a tale encouraged 
by the composer himself) was to place Wagner as a synthesis of these styles， 
quite possiblyasarivalto Meyerbeer,whoseearly training,as wehave seen,did 
indeed involveexposure to German, Italian and then French opera. 

The success of Riexzzi did, however, allow Wagner to complete Der jieyqyexde 
感 oUiotdey (1843), a self-styled "Romantic Opera” also premiered in Dresden.， 
This opera, with its story of a ghostly seafarer condemned to sail the seas Per- 
petually until the love of a woman can redeem him, clearly anticipates one of 
the Principal themes of Wagner?s post-185os Operas. What is more, the work 
(particularly in its single-act version) strives for an unusual consistency of tone 
and atmosphere, and a blurring of the distinction between recitative and aria， 
thathad previously been rare in German opera.On the other hand,one should 
be sceptical about claims (again originating with Wagner himself) that the 
entire musical fabric of the piece is born from Sentas balled “Johohoel! 
Johohohoe', which was apparently thefirst piece to be sketched musically: the 
musical ideas in this extraordinarynumber certain recur from time to time, but 
much ofthe rest ofthe opera is occupied with motivically discrete, stock situa- 
tions deriving from contemporary German and French opera. Wagners next 
WoOrk，720NpiUsey (1845)，was certainly another large advance, with a vastly 
exXpanded canvas (it was called a “Grand Romantic Opera"), an increased ten- 
dency to blur recitative and aria, and with the orchestral accompaniment 
becoming an Unprecedentedly important musical strand. Yet again there are 
obvious elements relating to earlier German opera, particularly perhaps in the 
old-German local colour and its attendant choral episodes; and again the 
language of French grand opera is gestured towards in the grand ensemble 
Scenes. One of the most Significant passages,though,is the ActIII narrative in 
which Tannhiuser describes his pilgrimage to Rome. Here, in a remarkable 
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Prefiguring ofVagner?s post-185os Style, the orchestral contribution is ofthe 
greatestimportance, bringing at it does a web ofmotivic connections to enrich 
the through-composed progress ofthe hero>”s narration. 


From Zes dexkxJoxlles and Fa yestrle to TUioser and Selio: in the space of 
halfa century opera had changed in numerous important ways. But there were 
also important continuities. In spite of a brief period in the later 183os and 
184os,when 'Parisian? opera had laid some claim to be regarded as an 'interna- 
tional” style, the sense of discrete national traditions still holds, indeed might 
even be Said to have intensified in the early works of Verdi and Wagner. It 
would be left to the remainder of the century to negotiate that di 伍 cult path 
between the increasingly strident demands for “national expression and the 
inevitable, technology-driven sense in which opera communicated across cul- 
tures and shared influences. By 185o this future was perhaps di 伍 cult to see: 
Verdi was nearing the height of his global fame, and although Meyerbeer had 
begun to make his mark internationally, in particular with Robpext /e dap1e， 
Wagner had barely started to emerge from his local successes. As we Shall see， 
though,the future wasemphatically on Wagner”s side. 
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Beethoven vs.“Beethoven， 


On28 May 181o,ayoung woman wrote to the German poet Johann Wolfgang 
Von Goethe describing her new acquaintance,Ludwig van Beethoven: 


When Isawhim ofwhom Ishall novw speak to you,Iforgotthe whole world .. . 
Itis Beethoven ofwhom Inow wish to tell you...butIam notmistaken when 
Isay- whatno one,perhaps,nowunderstands and believes - he stalks farahead 
ofthe culture of mankind. Shall we ever overtake him? - Idoubt it, but grant 
that he may live until the mighty and exalted enigma lying in his soul is fully 
developed, may reach its loftiest goal, then surely he will place the key to his 
heavenly knowledge in our hands so that we may be advanced another step 
towards true happiness. 

... 工 may confess Ibelieve in a divine magic which is the essence of intellec- 
tual life. This magic Beethoven practises in his art. Everything that he can tell 
youaboutis pure magic,every posture is the organization ofa higher existence， 
and therefore Beethoven feelshimselfto bethefounder ofa nevw sensuous basis 
intheintellectuallife ...Who could replacethis mind forus? From whom could 
We expect so much? All puman activities toss around him like mechanism, he 
alone begets independently in himself the unsuspected, Uncreated. What to 
him is intercourse with the world - to him who is athis sacred daily task before 
Sunrise and Who after sunset scarcely looks about him, who forgets sustenance 
for his body and who is carried in a trice, by the stream of his enthusiasm, past 
the shores ofwork-a-day things? 


The Picture of Beethoven drawn here - the isolated, eccentric genius commit- 
ted to his art and its importance to the point of forgetting to eat- is immedi- 
ately recognisable. When theyoung woman wfites that Beethoven reported to 
her 'I have not a single friend; I must live alone> we can feel the pain of 
Beethoven”s loneliness and deafness. When she reports thathe told her 'music 
...isthe mediatorbetween thelife ofthe mind and the senses the words reso- 
nate With our experience ofhis music. The strength of Beethoven?s Personality 


1 Cited in O.G. Sonneck, Bee 态 oye1l: Jij1esSio1s 思 Bis Coxztemtborazies (New York, 1967), pp.79-8o. 
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combined with the “magic” of his art ensure that even a mere mortal - the 
author - can forget'the whole world: 

Towards the end of the Same letter，the young Woman tells Goethe of 
Beethoven?s intense desire to meet him, and with her help, the two did meet 
during the Summer of 1812. Writing Soon after this long-awaited event， 
Beethoven described it to her in a letter. He reports that on one of their walks 
together in the countryside at Teplitz (a spa in Bohemia), he, Beethoven, had 
refused to cede the road to the approaching Austrian imperial family. While 
Goethe had stood aside with head bowed, Beethoven had strode on, forcing 
members oftheruling family-includingtheempressand hersontheArchduke 
Rudolph (Beethoven?s patron and composition studentb - to make room for 
him. In recounting theseevents, Beethoven emphasiseshis own “nobility” based 
onhistalent,implying thatGoethe clingstotheolderidea ofthe'“naturalb super- 
iority of the aristocracy. This “Teplitz incident (as it is novw called) has come to 
exemplify our image ofthe independent, strong-willed Beethoven. 

As Someone Who had met Beethoven personally，Bettina Brentano von 
Arnim?s (1785-1859) vivid descriptions offered here are highly valued,even if 
as one commentator has noted, her writings are altogether too hyper-roman- 
tic for present taste.2 In 1835, She published her correspondence with Goethe 
Under the title Coetjles B1iejoecpsel MitetzeNl Kzde (Goethe's Correspondence 
with a Child - which included the above lettem,and four years later published 
the three letters that she had received from Beethoven. Still alive when 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer - the great Beethoven biographer - was inter- 
Viewing Beethoven's friends and acquaintances during the years 1849-51， 
Bettina,who continued to supportmusicians and artists into her old age,easily 
captivated everyone with her charm and beauty. 

Bettina?s Beethoven seems so real - so familiar - that it comes as a shock to 
find out that hardly a single word that she published can be trusted. Of the 
three letters (181o, 1811 and 1812) that she claimed to have received from 
Beethoven, only the one of 1811 exists in Beethoven>”s hand, suggesting that 
She was the author of the other two. The Teplitz incident, so CUayacteyistic of 
Beethoven,is thus almost certainly a fabrication. Even her exchange of letters 
with Goethe is unreliable: before publication, she significantly rewrote DOt 
onlyher side ofthe correspondence, but Goethe?s as well. 

Despite the dubious nature of Bettina?s descriptions, however, authors con- 
tinue to rely on her works as primary sources. In his Beethoven monograph， 
William Kinderman downplays the question of reliability by stating that 'it is 
not necessary to have full confidence in the details of Bettina Brentano?s repoOrt 


2 70id.,p.75. 
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in order to evaluate the general import of her testimony” He cites the words 
that "Beethoven? Supposedly spoke to her as evidence that the poet Friedrich 
Schiller?s ideas regarding'“amerging ofthe rationaland sensuousin the work of 
art (from his “On Naive and Sentimental Poetry” written in 1795-6) were 
taking root in the culture and thought of the time.3 Yet not only are 
“Beethoven'?s words almost certainly fabricated,they mostjlikely date from the 
183os-andnotfrom 18loasKinderman Suggests. 

Kinderman?s unreflective use ofBettina?s letters helpstoillustratewhatCarl 
Dahlhaus means when he writes "The Beethoven myth . . . is separated from 
empirical biography by a chasm that represents something more than a simple 
opposition of truth and falsehood”4 The problem is not that authors are 
Unaware that a Beethoven myth exists - and Bettina?s “Beethoven'? represents 
butone pieceofa much largercollage-butratherthatthe myth itselfis so com- 
pelling: Beethoven, the fiery genius, perhaps the greatest musical mind ever 
known, loses his hea7zt9,，the one sense a musician cannot do without; yet 
Somehow he perseveres, making his accomplishments that much greater for 
having originated in alife so filled with pain and sadness. We find Beethoven>s 
ability to overcome his circumstances reassuring - for Ultimately, are we not 
Simply suckers forahappyending? 

Even if the Beethoven myth contains a kernel of truth, however - he did， 
afterall, continue to compose despitehis deafness - it nevertheless reduceshim 
to a cipher: within the myth, Beethoven is not a human being, but rather a 
Symbol of a larger aesthetic doctrine Or concern. The myth ignores anything - 
biographical facts, musical works, real suffering - that cannot reify the happy 
ending. Thus,it includes only a few biographical details (such as his deafness， 
frequent ilnesses and love of solitude) and instead emphasises primarily anec- 
dotes, including many like 'the Teplitz incident' that cannot be shown to be 
true,but which nevertheless seem to illustrate something 'real> Musically, the 
myth restricts Beethoven?s oemetoamerehandful ofpiecesthatare valued for 
their ability to illustrate his strength - Dahlhaus lists “Pdelio and the music to 
E5gmo] 凡 the Third，Fifth， and Ninth Symphonies; and the Partpltigxe and 
4bpjp45Ssio10t4 Sonatas: - ijgnoring those pieces thataretoo happy?orthatdo not 
foreground conflict. This limited collection of pieces, facts and anecdotes is 
then overlaid with a Romantic plot of struggle and transcendence, suggesting 
notjustareading ofBeethoven”s life,buta reason and a way to value his works 
as Wel]. 

As Dahlhaus points out “we seldom think of how much we lost as the 
Beethoven tradition took roof. He gives as an example Beethoven2s early 


3 William Kinderman, Beethovez (Berkeleyand Los Angeles, 1995), p. 147. 
4 Carl Dahlhaus, Nixzeteex 太 -Cexzty Msictrans.J.B.Robinson (Berkeleyand Los Angeles,1989),p.76. 
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WwWorks in the divertimento tradition which “vanished virtually without a trace 
位 om the late-nineteenth-century repertoire and sank into oblivion2s The way 
weinterpretBeethoven controlsnotjustwhich genres arevalued (symphonies， 
String quartets), buteven how we perceive Beethoven?s own works:byvaluing 
the strong Or "heroic” works for example, we automatically place "non-heroic” 
Works into the shadows. Beethoven's infuence transcends chronology - we 
often see Haydn and Mozartsolely as precursors to Beethoven,and the genera- 
tions following Beethoven suffer in comparison to him, both during their own 
lifetimes and in our present histories.Onlybyunderstanding and acknowledg- 
ing thatthe Beethoven myth controls the way we thinkabout music in general 
can weopen thewayforalternative histories. 

That said, however, one cannot dismiss as negligible the claims that the 
Beethoven myth has had as Histo7y: composers and writers in the nineteenth 
Century were reacting to or against not Beethoven, the real historical person， 
but "Beethoven the myth. In order to evaluate Beethoven”s impact on the 
history of nineteenth-century music，it is necessary to understand the 
Beethoven myth not in order to replace it with history "as it really was” but 
because for thinkers in the nineteenth century, Beethoven and the myth were 
one and the same. It is thus necessary to acknowledge the importance of the 
myth even while aspiring to move beyond it. 

In his influential 7yobpics of.Discoxyse, Hayden White writes that “no historical 
event is tlSiCalb tagic but can only be conceived as such from a particular 
point ofview: Whathistorians do, according to White,is to make "Stories OUt 
ofmere chronicles by a process he calls “emplotment:: 


no given set ofcasually recorded historical events can in itselfconstitute a story 
.. .The events are Made into a story by the suppression or subordination of 
certain ofthem and the highlighting ofothers,by characterization, motific [szc] 
repetition, Variation of tone and point of View alternative descriptive Strate- 
gies,andthelike-in short;,all ofthetechniques thatwewould normally expect 
to find in the emplotment ofa novel or play. 


In histories ofBeethoven,the overpowering desire to read Beethoven?s lifeasa 
narrative of struggle and transcendence has had two major effects. First, those 
events, SOUrces and witnesses that Support this Romantic plot have been high- 
lighted，while other conficting Views have been SuppPressed，generating a 
limited vision of Beethoven?s life - the Beethoven myth. The second, subse- 
quent effect is the belief that those narratives grew out of the material rather 
than being generated by a preconceived notion of the "happy ending While 
ouUr interest in the Romantic plot may have many motivations - not least OUT 


5 Tbid.,p.77. 
6 Hayden White, 7Tyobics ofDiscoxyse: ES5s0yS 2 CUWQLCYitcisN (Baltimore and London, 1978),P. 84. 
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Own fear of deafness - it is hardly the only plot that one can construct from 
Beethoven'slife. In fact,asIhavearguedelsewhere,immediatelyafterhis death 
the tragic plot was predominant because critics could not come to terms with 
Beethoven”s fnal compositions; only when Wagner asserted that deafness 
helped rather than hurt Beethoven?s compositional power did the Romantic 
plot become ascendant.7 

White stresses that narrativity is not a neutral form but rather "entails onto- 
logical and epistemic choices with distinct ideological and even Specifically 
political implications>s Itis these choices thatIwish to reveal in the histories of 
Beethoven. To do so， it is first necessary to identify the Specifically 
Beethovenian themes ofthe Romantic plot.ThefiveIofferbelowarein no way 
meant to represent an exhaustive analysis ofthe Beethoven myth,? but instead 
willallowusto isolate moments when an author seems motivated primarily by 
the larger narrative ofstruggleand transcendence. Thefirstthree can be found 
Very clearly in the full textof Bettina?s letter to Goethe: 


1，Beethoven”s superiority，and his conviction of his own superiority (as 
Bettinawrites: “he stalks farahead ofthe culture ofmankind”;and later in the 
letter "Beethoven” says: “God is nearer to me than to other artists; I associate 
with him without fear).The Teplitz story also clearlyemphasises this tenet. 

2. Thetranscendent nature ofhis music,and its ability to enacttranscendence 
(Chewil place the key...inourhands”;"Everything he can tell you aboutis 
pure magic,every posture is the organisation ofa higher existence?). 

3. Beethoven”s independence, isolation, introspection (what to him is inter- 
cOUISse with the world27). 


Two other importantthemes found in the Beethoven myth are: 


4. Beethovens music as expression of his own feelings of pain or suftering (or 
even the equation of Beethoven with his music), and the necessity of that 
Sacrifice and suffering for his creativity. 

5. Beethoven”s Strength ofboth character and music. 


While neither four nor five is emphasised in Bettina?s letter, they can easily be 
found in other writings: for example an obituary written by the editor of the 
4UGemiete7MUSiKaliscpe Zett9, Friedrich Rochlitz: 


7 KK.M.Knittel, "Wagner, Deafness,and the Reception ofBeethoven?s Late Style> JoUtQLOHtAe 47121HC0N 
Musicological Society, 51(1998), pp. 49-82. 

8 Hayden White, ComzteNpt of 切 e Fi: Natie Discox1se Cd istorical Rebyesetatioz (Baltimore and 
London, 1987), pp. 这 and Xi. 

9 My five themes are derived from the thirteen constants of Hans Heinrich Eggebrecht (Zr Cescjpicpte 
BeehoveN-Rezebtiio1, Spektrum der Musik, 2nd enlarged edn [Laaber, 1994; Original edn 1972], p. 56) and 
the six “personalities identified by Arnold Schmitz (Das 7o7z4N4iscpe Beet 加 ovepid [Berlin and Bonn, 1927]， 


PP. 1-14). 
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On 26 March, at sunset, B[eethoven]”s great, extremely strong Spirit fought its 
way free of its mortal frame，which in many respects SUrrounded him as a 
burden,butwhich he victoriously overcame with the energy ofhis entire being 
and,attheend,through quiet resignation. 


Not just Beethoven”s spirit, but his music,， too, embodies Strength (no. 5): 
Rochlitz callsthe works "bold,powerful,and energetic>and Beethoven himself 
'is the foremost inventor ofhis contemporaries: Beethoven wrote whathe had 
to wriite, Trisking "being scarcely understood by even a few people, and his 
Strength in the face of pitiable circumstances gave birth to his art (no. 4): 


He was separate ffom [other peoplel, and since the time his unfortunate fate 
had befallen him almosttotally,he created his own world,wonderfullymadeup 
of musical notes that were only thought and not heard. He gave his world life 
andmadeitcomplete...Thatis the meaning ofmanfully running the course of 
this earthly pilgrimage staked outby a higher power.19 


The remainder of this chapter will explore how history has lost sight of 
Beethoven, the person, in favour of "Beethoven', the myth and the subsequent 
musical-historical effects of that choice. Rather than examining Beethoven2s 
biography in detail,Iwill instead highlight several key issues where the selection 
and Suppression ofevidence is most striking. The next section will focus on how 
descriptions of Beethoven?s early promise and arrival in Vienna, his piano tech- 
niqueand his composition lessons with Haydn haveled toassumptionsabouthis 
personality. Thethird section will consider the ways in which Beethoven?s music 
was receivedand classified in the contextofhis deafnessand the historical signifi- 
cance of equating his music with his personality. The overall goal is not only to 
re-examine theevidence in order to suggestalternative readings or possibilities， 
but also to illuminate how and why the nineteenth century inherited a single， 
Simplistic reading ofBeethoven>s life.Therefore,the final section will scrutinise 
the nineteenth century>”s fascination with certain themes: in particular, how and 
Why Beethoven was transformed into the strong, masculine hero of German 
nationalism. Itis the legacy of this fnal image that has perhaps the most lasting 
impact,notjuston musichistory but on history in general. 


Beethoven 177o-18o2: pianist-composer 


Beethoven was born in Bonn - one ofthe electoral courts of the Holy Roman 
Empire- in 177o,pProbablyon 16 December (his baptismal certificate, dated 17 


10 Friedrich Johann Rochlitz, "Nekrolog” 41Getetze MUS1aUiscpe Zeitttg (hereafter 471D],29 (28 March 
1827), cols. 227-8; quote is col. 227; trans. in Wayne M. Senner, Robin Wallace and William Meredith 
(eds.), 7He Citical Recebtioz of Beethove1s Cozbos 店 005 思 Ts Ge7t0L Copteiboxa1ies (Lincoln, Nebr., and 
London, 1999),I, PP. 99-1oo. 
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December 177o, is the only record that exists). His grandfather (1712-73)， 
after whom he was named, was the Kapellmeister at Bonn, and his father， 
Johann, a tenor there. One of the earliest descriptions of Beethoven that we 
have was Written by his teacher Christian Gottlob Neefe. Neefe had arrived in 
Bonn in 1779 and had been appointed court organistin 1781; he probably took 
over Beethovenseducation from Johann in 178oor 1781. Neefe was convinced 
of Beethoven>”s talent, even leaving him in charge (as assistant Organist) for a 
time when Beethoven was only eleven years old. In addition to arranging for 
the publication of Beethoven?s earliest compositions, Neefe published the fol- 
lowing in Cyame1s Maga2zDt de7HMUS 太 on 2 March 1783: 


Louis van Beethoven, son of the tenor singer mentioned, a boy of eleven years 
and of most promising talent. He plays the clavier very skilfully and with 
power, reads at Sight Very well, and - to put it in a nutshell - he plays chiefty 
“The Well-Tempered Clavichord” ofSebastian Bach, which Herr Neefe putinto 
his hands. Whoever knows this collection ofpreludes and fugues in all the keys 
-which mightalmostbecalled the7xoz lsxjtbaofourart-willknowwhatthis 
means. So farashis duties permitted, Herr Neefe has also given him instruction 
in thorough-bass. He is now training him in composition and for his encour- 
agementhas had nine variations for the pianoforte, written by him on a march 
[by Ernst Christoph Dressler] engraved at Mannheim. This youthful genius is 
deserving of help to enable him to travel. He would surely become a second 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart were he to continue as he has begun. 

(Sonneck,p. 10) 


Whilethis notice has been read as evidence of Beethoven?s obvious early genius 
- 工 hayer, for example, praises Neefe”s 'insight and the 'striking? nature of his 
Praise of his pupil - it reveals more about Neefe himself. Neefe is careful to 
itemjisehis contributions to Beethoven?seducation,and Solomon suggests that 
Neefe 'hoped to be associated with the discovery of a second Mozart:. MOZart， 
by farthe mostfamous child prodigy,wasin 1783 arecognisable benchmark of 
quality and early promise: the comment cannot yet refer to the mature 
Mozart's Viennese career. Beethoven,， while clearly worthy of patronage, in 
1783 is“aprodigyand promising talent,butalsoasatalentnotyetproved One 
Schoolmate recalled a different Beethoven, one who showed no sign of “that 
Spark ofgenius which glowed so brilliantly in him afterwards?11 

The elector sent Beethoven to Vienna in late 1792, probably assuming he 
would spend a short time there studying composition and then return to his 
COUIFt position in Bonn. As is well known，Beethoven never did return to 
his native city. According to the myth，Beethoven?s success in Vienna was 

11 7Hayers Zi of Beethovez, rev. and ed. Elliot Forbes (Princeton, 1967) (hereafter Thayer-Forbes), pp. 


66, 58,and Maynard Solomon, Beehove, 2nd rev. edn (New York, 1998), p. 34; Tia DeNora, Bee 太 ove 14 
太 e CoNUStUCHON OFGe1iS: MMSiCaL Politics 训 Tiextta, I792-18o3 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1995),p. 85. 
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unmediated and absolute: Beethoven takes the cityby storm,convincingevery- 
one of his talent and genius; in return, he receives offers of financial and social 
Support. Tia DeNora, on the other hand, has recently emphasised the many 
人 actors that were necessary - in addition to Beethoven?s very real talent - for 
him to gain a foothold in Viennese society. Given Vienna?s notoriously rigid 
Social hierarchy, by assuming that Beethoven was able easily to overcome its 
obstacles weunderrate his ability to fnd and exploit the Proper connections in 
order to navigate its ljabyrinth. DeNoraemphasises that given the familial rela- 
tionships between aristocrats in Bonn and those in Vienna, “Beethoven?s well- 
connected Position was an importantresource forhisentry into and acceptance 
by the upper echelons of Viennese musical life: Connections to aristocratic 
人 amiliesallowed Beethoven opportunities to perform (and thus become known 
as a pianisb and provided commissions for compositions and dedicatees for 
those compositions. DeNora points out that while 'these advantages (Such as 
approval from important people, commissions, and the like) simultaneously 
functioned as indications ofhis talent,his promise,and his previous Success . . . 
there were numerous other musicians who， under different circumstances， 
could havealso ended up celebrities?.12 

Beethoven could thus have hardly arrived in Vienna under more auspicious 
circumstances. However, while the traditional story assumes early composi- 
tional success, Beethoven first received recognition as a pianist. The forums 
available to him for performance were Private rather than public: Vienna, at 
that time, had no real venue for regular public concerts, unlike both Paris and 
London. Most public concerts took place during the period from the last days 
ofAdventuntil Lent (when operas were forbidden,thusleaving a gap in public 
entertainmentb, and virtuosi could rent the theatres and organise cOncerts at 
their own expense. The concertprogrammes werefairly standard,openingand 
closing with symphonies，with vocal and instrumental works thrown in 
between (though it was rare to hear chamber works under these circum- 
Stances). Most of Mozartbs piano coOncertos, for example, were Written as vehi- 
cles for these public concerts.13 

Private concerts were thus more frequent and required little or no financial 
commitment on the Part of the performer. The aristocracy competed openly 


12 DeNora, Bee 太 oveN Qtd 态 e CoUStUCHOU OFGetils,pp.6o-1and 69;onVienna?s social hierarchy, see her 
chapters 2 and 3,and Johann Pezzl, “Sketch ofVienna> trans. in H. C. Robbins Landon, Mozat4NUd Tiexzz0 
(New York, 1981), pp. 53-191. Beethoven's first visit to Vienna, in 1787, lasted only two weeks. He had 
Scarcely arrived before word ofhis mother”s final illness necessitated his return to Bonn. 

13 On Viennese concert life, see John A. Rice, Vienna under Joseph II and Leopold ID, in Neal Zaslaw 
(ed.),， THe CUassical Ba: PoNl he 17405 如 切 e Btd of the 18 太 Cexztkmy (Englewood Cliffs, 1989), PP. 126-65; 
Volkmar Braunbehrens，'Aristocratic and Bourgeois Salons， in his Mozajt zi 太 ezN0，1781-I791，trans. 
Timothy Bell (New York, 1989), pp. 142-723 Mary Sue Morrow CoNUCet 了 沦 加 Dan Tieoa: 4sbects ora 
Deyelojbixg MsicaL ad SocialTzstitxttioz SociologyofMusic7 (Stuyvesant, N.Y.,1989),esp. chapters 1 and 2. 
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With theemperorto see who couldafiord to spend the most money on resident 
musicians OF private concertising. Patronage was thus a way to prove both 
affluence and sophistication,and many aristocrats held regular musical gather- 
ings in their salons. Baron Gottfried van Swieten (1733-18o3), for example， 
had been an important supporter of Mozart, and the weekly concerts in his 
home focused on his love of the polyphony of Bach and Handel. Beethoven 
Soon became a regular participant at these concerts, and van Swieten in turn 
received the dedication of Beethoven”s First Symphony. Another important 
patron, Prince Franz Joseph Maximilian von Lobkowitz (1772-1816), main- 
tained an orchestra from 1796 which Beethoven was allowed to use - his early 
symphonies (mostfamously theThird,OPp. gg,nicknamed the Eyozca) were Pre- 
miered in Lobkowitz?s palace. 

Beethoven?s early performances in Vienna soon established him as one of the 
greatestpianists ofhisage.Justwhathesounded likeorexactlyhowhe differed 
位 om other pianists is di 但 cult to determine, however, since his performance 
Career Was cUt Short by his encroaching deafness,and his performances - both 
public and Private - declined drastically after 18oo. Eyewitness accounts of 
Beethoven”s skill do exist, but even those who heard Beethoven in his prime 
did not necessarily write down their impressions until many years after the 
events that they depict. Other witnesses may have heard Beethoven Play only 
after the onset of his deafness. One of the earliest was published in Bossler?s 
Comesbjozdel2 by Carl Ludwig Junker in 1791. Junker was the chaplain at 
Kirchberg and heard Beethoven when he was travelling with theelectors couTt 
to Mergentheim. Junkers account is valuable in that he published it only 
months after his experience, and a number of issues arise in Junker?s letter 
which returnagainand again in descriptions ofBeethoven atthe keyboard.The 
first is the preference for improvisation Over Simply performance: “what was 
infinitely preferable to me, Iheard him extemporize in Private; yes,Iwas even 
invited to Proposeatheme forhim to vary” Second,the greatness ofBeethoven 
asavirtuoso,according to Junker,comes 'fromhisalmostinexhaustible wealth 
of ideas,thealtogether characteristic style ofexpression in his playing,and the 
great execution which he displays Junker compares Beethoven to AbbEGeorg 
Joseph Vogler, another important virtuoso of the time, and finds Beethoven>s 
playing superior because Beethoven “has greater clearness and weight of idea， 
and more expression - in short, he is more for the heart- equally great, there- 
fore, as an idagio or Qiegyo player' Itis Beethoven?s ability to express himself 
that Junker finds appealing，while Vogler has only “astonishing execution' 
Junker also points out that Beethoven?s style of playing 'is so different from 
thatusuallyadopted>andhe drawsthe conclusion thatBeethoven has been iso- 
lated from fashionable playing styles to a certain extent and "by a path of his 
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Own discovery he has attained thatheightofexcellence whereonhenow stands” 
(Sonneck,p. 13). 

The Privileging of improvisation over performance, the emphasis on the 
compositional aspect of improvisation ('wealth of ideas?), the coexistence of 
execution and expression, and the implication that Beethoven?s style at the 
keyboard was somehow dififerent are all important themes that run through 
early descriptions of Beethoven?s technique. The first three, however, are not 
unique to descriptions of Beethoven. Improvisation was an important skill for 
any performer, all the more 夺 the performer was able in an improvisation to 
indicate his creative ability as a composer. Beethoven, in an early letter Written 
from Vienna，wfites that he is afraid that other pianists，after hearing his 
improvisations, would try to copy down "peculiarities of [his] style and palm 
them o 任 with Pride as their own: Additionally, the value of feeling alongside 
execution was another common indicator of pianistic skill. Mozart, after his 
Piano duel with Muzio Clementi in late 1781, wfrote to his father calling his 
rival "an excellent cembalo-player, but that is all. He has great facility with his 
righthand. His star passages are thirds. Apart from this, he has nota farthing?s 
Worth oftaste or feeling; he is a mere7ecpaNicls214 While these "differences” in 
Beethoven?s style have been claimed as absolute, they nevertheless reflect the 
aesthetic climate of the period. For ouUr Purposes, then, the issue of Primary 
importance is the difference that Junker attributes to Beethoven?s “Style of 
treating his instrument'” 

Junker says no more about exactly what he found different about 
Beethoven?s playing,and there has been much speculation among scholars and 
biographers about the nature of that difference. Junkers ljanguage, however， 
Should put us on the alert: it sounds suspiciously like the mythical themes of 
isolation and superiority. Beethoven is made to seem all the more superior 让 
thatlevel ofquality is achieved without help from anyone and is based solely on 
his own innatetalent. Even iftheretrulywere fewopportunities for Beethoven 
to hear other virtuosi in the relative backwater of Bonn， that isolation is 
nonetheless turned intoameans to Place Beethoven above other pianists. Franz 
Wegeler (a friend from Bonn and co-author of the biographical Beetlove7- 
Notize of 1838) also emphasises Beethoven”s Superiority when reporting 
Beethoven”s encounter with the Abbe Sterkel (probably also in 1791，but 
Written about thirty years laten): “Because he had not yet heard any great OF 
celebrated pianists, Beethoven knew nothing of the finer nuances of handling 
the instrument; his playing was rough and hard: On hearing Sterkel, whose 
Style was described as“somewhat ladylike” “Beethoven stood beside him 


14 Beethoven?s letter cited in Solomon, Bee 太 ovyez, p. 78; Mozart letter no. 441, 16 Jan. 1782, in Emily 
Anderson (ed.), THe Zetters ofMozatatd His Fatio,3rd revedn (New York, 1985),p.793. 
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concentrating intensely:. On being asked to perform himself, he first resisted， 
but then "played everything in precisely the same pleasant manner with which 
Sterkel had impressed him>1s Here Beethoven,though unacquainted with this 
Way of playing,，nevertheless is immediately able to imitate it， showing his 
talent to be superior to Sterkels. 

Some writers may have conflated Beethoven”s playing and personality - 
especially 这 they were writing many years later. Franz Gl6g8gl had heard 
Beethoven play in 1812 and reports that 'after Beethoven?s fantasia half ofthe 
pianoforte Strings Were broken (Thayer-Forbes，p. 541). Another Writer， 
Edward Schultz，preserved his impressions of Vienna in an article in the 
五 Z7MON1CON1 in 1824:'ISshould mention though,that when he plays on the pian- 
oforte,itis generally atthe expense ofsome twenty or thirty Strings, he strikes 
the keys with so much force” (Sonneck, p. 151). Both Gloggl and Schultz may 
have been seeking to liven up their accounts with some seemingly reajlistic 
details by making Beethoven"s manner of playing match the common view of 
his personajlity. After all, Gloggl had only been a boy when Beethoven visited 
and he misremembers other details in his account. He also reports that 
Beethoven broke some porcelain dishes in his hurry to rejoin the dinner guests， 
adetail which recalls Bettina?s assertion thatBeethoven wasunable to deal with 
mundane things -“what to him is intercourse with the world> Similarly， 
Schultz?s account lacks the characteristic obstacles recounted by others from 
this period, when Beethoven usually had to be tricked into Performing. It is 
even possible that these writers never heard Beethoven at all. 

Other commentators,however, painta different picture. Carl Czerny, one of 
Beethoven”s piano pupils，seems to be careful to distinguish between the 
manner in which the sound was produced and the nature of the sound itself. 
Czerny reports that Beethoven”s playing“was masterfully quiet, noble and 
beautiful, withoutthe slightest grimace (only bent forward low, as his deafness 
grewupon him)butthen states that'ashis playing,like his compositions, was 
far ahead ofhis time, the pianofortes ofthe period (until 181o), still extremely 
weak and imperfect，could not endure his gigantic style of performance” 
(Thayer-Forbes,pp.368-9). Two other eyewitnesses -who,like Czerny, wrote 
down their experiences much later - make the same comments regarding 
Beethoven's still and calm manner of playing. Countess Giulietta Guicciardi 
(another piano student and the dedicatee of the "Moonjlighte Sonata, OP. 27， 
No. 2) wrote that Beethoven "made a point of playing without effort” even as 
She reports that “he was prone to excitement” in other aspects of his life 


15 Franz Wegelerand Ferdinand Ries, Bee 太 ove7 Re7leNtbe1e 丰 Te Biog7ajpicaL Notes orPyalz TTRIeLer ad 
Ferdiaatd Ries,trans. Frederick Noonan (Arlington,Va.,1987),p.23; Original German edition Biogyajpiscjpe 
NotizetiberIaudm 杂 YL Beethoyez (Coblenz,1838). 
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(Sonneck, p. 33). The painter Willibrord Joseph Maihler reported to Thayer 
thathe had heard Beethoven playin 18o3 and said that “Beethoven played with 
his hands so very still; wonderful as his execution was, there was no tossing of 
them toand fro,up and downi they seemed to gliderightand left over the keys， 
the fingers alone doing the works (Thayer-Forbes，p. 337). Thus，even 下 
Beethoven?s manner of playing was very calm, he might have been able to 
produce abig tone from any of the pianos he played on; therefore, while some 
authors seem to keep these two aspects of his style separate, others may have 
Simply relied on assumptions about Beethoven?s tempestuous personality to 
add authority to their accounts. 

More revealing in terms of Beethoven?s stylistic differences, perhaps,arethe 
many comparisons to other pianists of the day. In 1799 Beethoven competed 
with the pianist Joseph Wo6]l 全 at the home of Baron Raimund Wetzlar von 
Plankenstern. Piano duels were very common forms of entertainment during 
this period: DeNora likens them to “sporting events in which competing pia- 
nists were expected to showcase avariety of differentskills,including improv- 
isation，playing at Sight and sheer virtuosity.15 After the Beethoven-Wol 全 
duel,acorrespondentforthe47Zreported thatalthougha winner couldnotbe 
chosen,themajority seemed to favour Wal 人 : Beethoven?s style was "extremely 
brilliantbuthasless delicacyand occasionallyheis guilty ofindistinctness> The 
47M2Q describes Wolfl as sound in musical learning and dignified in his compo- 
Sitions, [he] Plays passages which seem impossible with an ease, precision and 
clearness which cause amazement (of course he is helped here by the large 
Structure of his hands) and that his interpretation is always，especially in 
Adagios, so pleasing and insinuating that one can not only admire it but also 
enjoy” The 4712 also contrasts Wolffls “amiable bearing” to “the somewhat 
haughty pose of Beethoven: (Thayer-Forbes,p. 205). 

By 1832,however,when Ignaz von Seyfried wrote down his memories ofthe 
Same duel, his ljanguage has become ornate and the aesthetic categories more 
distinct. Seyfried claimed that Beethoven”s playing “tore along like a wildly 
foaming cataract, and the conjurer constrained his instrument to an Utterance 
Soforceful thatthestouteststructure was Scarcelyable to withstand it He con- 
trasts this to W8lfs Mozartian manner which was “always equable; never 
Superficial but always clear and thus more accessible to the multitude" Thus， 
Seyfried setsup an opposition between Wolffls accessibility and “well-ordered 
ideas to Beethoven himselfwho'did notdenyhis tendency toward the myster- 
ious and gloomy” (Thayer-Forbes, ppP. 206-7). 

FEorthe47Zand perhaps more obviously for Seyfried,the categories thatare 


16 DeNora, Beethove ad 太 e CoNStUCEON orGe1is,p. 150. 
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being used for comparison setup an opposition of the two artists in more than 
Simply piano technique. Imnmanuel Kantuses similar language in an early essay 
titled “Observations on the Feeling ofthe Beautiful and Sublime” where he dis- 
tinguishes between the feelings aroused by the sublime and the beautiful - the 
Sublime “moves” while the beautiful “charms” He further claims that “The 
Sublime mustalways be great; the beautiful can also besmall.Thesublime must 
be simple; the beautiful can be adorned and ornamented. These categories 
become explicitly gendered in his Section Three, where he states that “The fair 
[female] sex has just as much understanding as the male, but it is a beautiful 
understanding, whereas ours [the male] should be a deep understanding, an 
exXpression that signifies identity with the sublime”17” The categories in both 
the 41Z and in Seyfried may thus reflecta gendering ofthe performers, where 
Beethoven?s style was perceived to be more masculine; in terms of the 
Beethoven myth,the themes ofboth strength and superiority are embodied in 
Such a gender dichotomy. 

Such gendered categories become even more explicit in Czerny?s comparison 
of Beethoven to Hummel which uses similarly distinct language for each per- 
former. What Czerny calls Hummels “purling,brilliantstyley that was'“well cal- 
culated to suit the manner of the time, was much more comprehensible and 
pleasing to the public. On the other hand,as 让 to emphasise Beethoven?s super- 
iority (and strength), Czerny notes that "nobody equalled [Beethoven] in the 
rapidity of his scales，double trills，skips，etc，- not even Hummel 
(Thayer-Forbes，ppP. 368-9). In his memoirs he recalled that “Whereas 
Beethoven's playing excelled in its extraordinary Strength，character，and 
unprecedented bravura and fuency, Hummels performance [was] the model of 
the highest purity and clarity, the most ingratiating elegance and delicacy>”38 
Again, the categories Seem to reflect a gendering of each performer: Hummel is 
thefeminine player,wanting only to please,while Beethoven is independentand 
Seems to go his own way. 

Themes of superiority，isolation and strength that are pronounced in 
descriptions of Beethoven at the piano have also come to permeate the Story of 
Beethoven?s relationship and composition lessons with Haydn. The outlines 
are familiar from all the biographies: Beethoven goes to Vienna to “receive 
Mozarts Spirit from Haydn?s hands” as his Bonn patron Count Ferdinand 
Ernstvon Waldstein (1762-1823) wrote in Beethoven”s autograph book as the 
young composer set out for Vienna. Beethoven quickly realises that Haydn is 
jealous ofhisabilitiesand is trying to hold him back. Ferdinand Ries (co-author 


17 Immanuel Kant，Opse7yaio1S 01 态 e FEelGg of the Beaxtjiol antd SUie, trans. John 工 Goldthwait 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1991), pp. 47,48 and 78. Kant?s essay dates from 1764. 

18 Cited in William S. Newman, Bee 太 ovelt oO Beethovel: Pa1IG Bis Piato WMSiC Bi [Toy (NewYorkand 
London, 1988), p. 79. 
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of the Beetlovez-Notizez) claims that Haydn advises against publishing Op. 1， 
No. 3,and this proves that Haydn is out to get Beethoven, because everyone 
acknowledges (now)thatNo.3isthebestofthe threeOp. 1 piano trios. In any 
event, the relationship is strained. Beethoven claims he is learning nothing -he 
is forced to seek help with his counterpoint exercises from Johann Schenk and 
Johann Georg Albrechtsberger - and Haydn refuses to take Beethoven with 
him to London in 1794, thus leaving Beethoven all alone. Their subsequent 
encounters before Haydns death in 18oo9 shovw the continued tension in their 
relationship and Haydn?s antipathy towards the younger man. 

Recent re-evaluations of this biographical episode, however, offer different 
interpretations. James Webster has shown that “no direct word or action of 
Haydn?s or Beethoven?s, and few reliable contemporary observers document 
anyfallingoutorfeeling ofartisticincompatibility between the two.Thetradi- 
tion to this effect depends chiefy on anecdotal accounts, of which almost all 
Originated after Beethoven”s death, and many seem marked by special plead- 
ing. There is no indication, other than Ries - writing many years later - that 
Haydn disliked or was unsure ofOp. 1,No.3,letaloneadvised againstpublish- 
ing it. Likewise, there is no confirmation that Haydn ever planned to take 
Beethoven to London in the first place.The only direct evidence that we have 
of Beethoven?s lessons with Haydn areanumber ofwritten counterpoint eXer- 
cises. These are, as everyone from Gustav Nottebohm onward has pointed out， 
名]1 of errors, some introduced by Haydn attempting to correct Beethoven2s 
mistakes. Whilethese may seem conclusive on their surface,they can only serve 
as the barest trace of what must have happened in lessons. As Solomon makes 
clear, what the two men discussed - musically or otherwise - cannot be recov- 
ered,and itis impossible to know justhowandin what manner Beethoven may 
have benefited from Haydn?s instruction.19 

DeNora argues that Haydn himself- like Neefe in 1783 - had much to gain 
from being known as Beethoven>s teacher,just as Beethoven had much to gain 
位 om the older man>?s connections at cOUrt and greater experience. There is no 
reason, according to DeNora, to see the relationship as anything but mutually 
beneficial and that 'collaborating or playing along with the“Haydn?s hands>” 
Story, as this story became increasingly public, could be useful to both musi- 
Cians even 半 the Private reality of their relationship was more complex”29 
Haydn himselfwas in the process ofredefining his career after the death ofhis 
long-time patron, Prince Paul Anton Esterhazy, perhaps making his desire to 


19 James Webster, “The Falling-out Between Haydn and Beethoven: The Evidence of the Sources in 
Lewis Lockwood and Phyllis Benjamin (eds.), Bee 太 oye BEssayS: Stadies 训 oo of EUiot Forbges (Cambridge， 
Mass.,， 1984), pp. 3-45; Ries”s account is found in Wegeler-Ries，Beethove 及 etetbered, p. 74. See also 
Solomon, Beehovez, PP. 93-4. 20 DeNora, Bee 太 ovei Cd 态 e CoNStUCEONE OFGexizs p. 110. 
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be associated with this rising star stronger; the focus ofattention,therefore,on 
butasingle player in the drama obscures the complexity ofthe events and reac- 
tions involved and results from a desire to see Beethoven in a particular kind of 
light. 

It is important to realise that the issue is not whether Beethoven resented 
Haydn, or whether Haydn was exasperated by Beethoven - or even the extent 
to which these feelings can beexposed -butratherthathistorians have read the 
evidence in a way thatbenefits their version of Beethoven?s music and his per- 
Sonality, Rather than reading Waldstein”s and other similar Statements as 
Prophecy, DeNora instead characterises them as "publicizing” events, ways in 
Which both Beethoven and Haydn could define or redefine their positions 
within a competitive musical world. The “Haydn?ys hands” story thus provided 
a "pretext' rather than a prediction, and, like the comparison to Mozart that 
Neefe invokes,reading Waldsteins words as propheticobscures other possible 
meanings ofthe Story. While narrations of Beethoven>?s early life can be shown 
to emphasise Strength,isolation and Superiority, it is only with the onset ofhis 
deafness thatthemes ofsuffering and transcendence become necessary in order 
to Sustain the Romantic plot of Beethoven's life. 


Beethoven 18o2-1827: comPposer 


“Think of a fower? - “Rose “Think of a colour - “Red: “Name a composer” - 
“Beethoven'>.2 


To Martin Cooper”s list, one could add 'Name one thing about Beethoven” - 
“He was deaf> There is no mystery in our fascination with a deaf composer: to 
write music and be unable to hear it oneselfseems the saddest fate imaginable. 
Beethoven's deafnessunderlies the entire Beethoven myth,turning his not-so- 
ordinary life into ajourney ofstruggle and transcendence. Had he been able to 
hear, he probably would have become a great composer; his deafness made him 
the greatest composer. 

It Seems likely that a severe ilness, perhaps during the summer of 1797 (oOFr 
1796 atthe earliest) may have given rise to the onset of deafness, but no one has 
been abletoagreeon acause.2 In 18o1l Beethoven admits forthefirsttimein a 
letter to his Bonn friend, Dr Franz Gerhard Wegeler, that over the past three 
years his hearing had "become weaker and weaker” He details his attempts to 
fnd medical heljp, and then writes: 


21 Martin Cooper, Bee 妇 ovex: THe Fast Decade, 1817-1827,rev.edn (Oxford and New York, 1985),p. 忆 

22 Edward Larkin, Appendix A: Beethoven?s Medical History>” in Cooper, Bee 态 oye1: THe ZUSt Decade， 
pp.439-66; Hans Bankl and Hans Jesserer, Die Kitppeitez ZUd 杂 VON Beet 如 ovVe11: Pathogyabpie Sei1esZLepbe11S 
WUld PHthologie seiterZeidet (Vienna, 1987). 
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Imust confess thatIlead a miserable life. For almost two years Ihave ceased to 
attend any social functions,just because Ifind it impossible to say to people:I 
am deaf. IfIhad any other profession Imightbeable to cope with my infirmity; 
butin my profession it is a terrible handicap . .. In order to give you Some idea 
ofthis strange deafness,letme tell you thatin the theaterIhave to place myself 
quite close to the orchestra in order to Understand whatthe actoris saying,and 
that at a distance I cannot hear the high notes of instruments or voices. As for 
the spoken voice, itis surprising that some people have never noticed my deaf- 
ness; butsinceIhavealways been liableto fits ofabsentmindedness,they attrib- 
ute my hardness ofhearing to that. Sometimes,too,Ican scarcely hear a person 
Who speaks softly; I can hear sounds,itis true,but cannot make outthe words. 
Butifanyone shouts,Icant bear it. Heaven alone knows What is to become of 
me. (Solomon, pp. 146-7) 


Onl July,he wrote to another close friend,KarlAmenda, that'“You will realize 
whatasad life Imust now lead,seeingthatIam cuto 任 from everything that is 
dearand precious to me (p. 148). Beethoven did notimmediately become deatf: 
rather, he experienced a slow, uneven decline in his ability to hear that contin- 
ued until the end of his life. He began to use the “Conversations Books: - in 
Which visitors would write down what they wished to say, and Beethoven 
would answer verbally - in 1818, suggesting that from this point he could no 
longer carry on a conversation. Even after 1818, however, there are contradic- 
tory reports concerning just how much Beethoven was able to hear. It has 
recently been suggested that Beethoven retained at least some hearing ability 
until the end ofhis life.23 Nonetheless, the onset ofdeafness undoubtedly had 
Several profound effects. First, Beethoven could no longer continue as a Virtu- 
OoSo performer,and he turned instead towards composition to Support himself. 
Second,his natural inclination to withdravw became more pronounced,and his 
Pattern ofmaintaining only afew close friendships to theexclusion ofeveryone 
else would continue for the restof his life. Finally, Beethoven may have briefy 
Contemplated suicide. The Heiligenstadt Testament，dated 6-1o October 
18o2,isabizarreand moving documentapparently begun as alastwill and tes- 
tament. It was discovered among Beethoven?s papers after his death and made 
publicforthefirsttime in the 4710Q.24 

While Beethoven?s deafness itselfis an indisputable fact, his "heroism> in the 
人 face ofhis malady is often exaggerated at the expense ofunderstanding the real 
Sufiering heendured.The many Witnesses who document Beethoven'”s increas- 
ing reluctance to play for an audience may have been unavware of his problem. 

23 GeorgeIThomas Ealy, “Of Ear Trumpets and a Resonance Plate: Early Hearing Aids and Beethoven?s 
Hearing Perception> 19 太 CezztxO Msic, 17 (1994), PP. 262-73. 

24 The text of the Heiligenstadt Testament is provided by Thayer-Forbes (pp. 3o4-5); Solomon dis- 


cusses its psychological implications in Bee 胡 ovet,pp.145-62;thetextwas published forthefirsttimein the 
471DQ, 29 (17 October 1827), cols. 705-10. 
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Countess Guicciardi reportedlytold Otto Jahn that'attheleastsound [whilehe 
Was playing] he would rise and go away” Frau von Bernhard, a pupil of 
Beethoven in her youth, told Ludwig Nohl that she had seen “the Countess 
Thun,the mother ofPrincess Lichnowsky,lying on her knees before him (who 
Was Seated on the sofa) and begging him to play something - and Beethoven 
would not do it: Wegeler reports that Beethoven?s reluctance to perform “was 
frequentlyasource ofconsiderable dissension between Beethoven and thebest 
of his friends and patrons25 These anecdotes are often included with the 
Teplitz incident as Proof that he refused to think himselfa servant and indeed 
felt himself to be equal to the aristocrats 让 not better. They have thus consis- 
tently defied logical explanation: however unlikely that the young musician 
Would jeopardise his new-found position for political ideals, however under- 
Standable Beethoven?s discomfort, this is the "Beethoven? who scorned social 
COnvention, convinced as he was ofhis own strength and superiority. 

Beethoven?s discovery ofhis deafness isall the more poignantbecause he was 
perched on the pinnacle of real freedom and success. On 2 ApPril 18oo, he had 
putonahuge public concert (dpademiie) for his own benefit atthe Bergtheater. 
The programme for the concert gives a sense of the scope not only of public 
concerts in the early nineteenth century，but also of Beethoven2”s growing 
COrpus of compositions: 


To-day, Wednesday, April 2nd, 18oo, Herr Zzadyt7 yz Beethoyve will have the 
honour to give a grand concert for his benefit in the Royal Imperial Court 
Theatre beside the Burg. The pieces which will performed are the following: 


1.A grand Symphony by thelate Kapellmeister Mozart. 

2.An aria from “The Creation by the Princely Kapellmeister Herr Haydn sung 
by Mjle. Saal. 

3.A grand Concerto for the pianoforte, played and composed by Herr Zzdom 杂 7 
VCN Beet 妇 ove [mostlikely Piano Concerto No. 1,OPp. 15]. 
4.Aseptet[Op.2o],mosthumbly and obediently dedicated to Her Majesty the 
Empress, and composed by Herr Zzxdm 杂 ya Beethovey for four stringed and 
three wind-instruments， played by Herren Schuppanzigh， Schreiber， 
Schindlecker, Bir, Nickel, Matauschek and Dietzel. 

5.ADuetfrom Haydn?s “Creation sung by Herrand Mlle. Saal. 

6. HerrZUdat7 YL Beethovet will improvise on the pianoforte. 

7.Anew grand symphony with complete orchestra, composed by Herr Zzxdm 杂 
VCN Beet 妇 ovet [Symphony No. 1,OPp. 21]. (Thayer-Forbes,p.255). 


The concertwas reviewed in the471Q,and itwas called 'trulythe most interest- 
ing concert in along time” Beethoven "played a new concerto of his own com- 
position, much ofwhich was wTitten With a greatdeal oftaste and feeling. After 


25 Sonneck, Jitj1essi011s, pp. 33 and 21; Wegeler-Ries, Bee 太 ove7 Reie1tbered, pp. 24-5. 
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this he improvised in a masterly fashion,and at the end one ofhis symphonies 
Was performed in which there is considerable art,noveltyand awealth ofideas. 
The472 did complain that the winds were used too much (presumably in the 
Symphony) and that the orchestra did not play well or follow the soloist 
(Thayer-Forbes,pp.255-6). 

The very next Spring he experienced his second major public success, his 
ballet 7Npe Cyeatzyes of Promethes, which was given twenty-three performances 
over the next two years. Perhaps to capitalise on this success, Beethoven reused 
the theme from the finale several times: it appeared as one of the Twelve 
Contredanses (WoO14no.7),becameathemeforasetofpiano variations (OP. 
35), and formed the fnale of the Third Symphony (Op. 55). In addition to 
Beethoven's burgeoning public successes and fame, he had begun to receive 
位 om Prince Lichnowsky 6oo florins a year, a sum which allowed him a certain 
degree of independence. Beethoven?s success with his aristocratic patrons is 
exemplified by the Annuity Contract, signed in 18o9, by three aristocrats: 
Archduke Rudolph，Prince Lobkowitz and Prince Ferdinand Kinsky. They 
agreed to payhim atotal of4;ooo florins ayearforlife,provided thathe did not 
leave Vienna or the Habsburg hereditary lands.”5 This agreement Was in 
reSsponse to an invitation from King JErome of Westphalia，Napoleon2s 
brother, for Beethoven to become his Kapellmeister at a considerable salary. 
Beethoven was quite tempted to takethe position,notleastbecausehis lifelong 
dream had been to beaKapellmeisterlike his grandfatherand namesake before 
him. Beethoven subsequently declined the offer and remained in Vienna. 

By the time Beethoven began his Fourth Piano Concerto in early 18o4, his 
performing career was unavoidably over: in 18o8,hedid premiere the concerto 
(OPp. 58), and performed a few more times，including the premiere of his 
Archduke” Trio, Op. 97, in 1814, but witnesses Suggest that only the barest 
traces of his former power remained. His fnal public performance was accom- 
panying his song,'Adelaide on 25 January 1815, with the singer Franz Wild. 
In his later years, visitors and friends report occasionally being able either to 
coax OFrtrick him into playing the piano forthem,and it is reported that when 
alone and undisturbed, he was fond of playing the Andante from his Op. 28 
Piano Sonata.”” Hearing Beethoven play, however, had become a privilegeand 
ararity to be cherished by those who experienced it. 


26 Text of annuity contract is in Thayer-Forbes，pp. 456-7; regarding the complicated monetary 
Systems in Vienna, see the explanation and bibliography in Senner，C7itical Recebio1, TI, PP. XV-XvViii. For 
details of the annuity contract, see Solomon, Bee 妇 ovez, pp. 193-43; 工 hayer-Forbes, pp. 522-5, 552-3,and 
611;and Barry Cooper (ed.), THe Bee 妇 oOVe CoNjediz111: 4 GUide 如 Beethove125ZatdMWSC(London,1991)， 
PP. 68-7o and 11o-23. 

27 See Thayer-Forbes, pp. 577-8; Beehovell: THe MON ONd e 47 态 05 Reyealed zz Ts ON Traded. 
Friedrich Kerstand trans. Henry Edward Krehbiel (New York, 1964; original edn 19o5), p. 46. 
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The idea that Beethoven?s works could be divided into three groups or Styles 
began during his lifetime - the first attempt dates from 1818 - and it has come 
to be one ofthe mostenduring ideas in Beethoven literature. WTiters continue 
to utilise the concept of Beethoven?s 'three styles” despite the fact that many 
Critics realise that it is “as misleading as it is useful.28 The music that he wrote 
in the years following the Heiligenstadt Testament has been called the "middle 
period or'heroic? style,and itisalmostimpossiblenotto makethe connection， 
as Solomon does, between Beethoven?s own life and his “Proxca Symphony a 
portrait of the artist as hero, stricken by deafness, withdrawn from mankind， 
conquering his impulses to suicide,strugglingagainstfate,hoping to fnd“but 
one day of pure joy Solomon goes so far as to Suggest that his deafness was 
the painful chrysalis within which his“heroic” style cameto maturity”(pp.158 
and 102). 

In the years leading up to the Heiligenstadt crisis - his so-called “early” or 
'first period of works - Beethoven was still considered primarily a performer. 
Manyearly compositions involve the piano, since Beethoven could use his per- 
forming reputation to attract both publishers and purchasers. The OPp. 1 Trios 
(mentionedaboveinrelationtohisstudieswith Haydn)werepublished in 1795， 
dedicated to Prince Karl Lichnowsky (1756-1814),and were thefirst works to 
bearanopusnumber(thosenotso designatedbearanVWoOnumber- Te7eoHze 
Opszap1, Works without Opus NumbernD. He had published a small number of 
WwWorks while still in Bonn (some variations for piano, small piano Pieces, and 
Songs),and several sets ofvariationsappeared withoutopusnumbers during the 
years 1793-4. Over the neXt Several years, Beethoven published a steady stream 
ofpieces,including theOp.2 Piano Sonatas (dedicated to Haydn) as well as the 
Sonatas Op.7,theString Trio Op.3,several moresets ofvariations,andthesong 
人 Adelaide” (Op. 46, on atext by Friedrich von Matthisson). All in all, twenty of 
Beethoven's thirty-two piano Sonatas and three of the five piano concertos 
(Opp.15,19 and 37) were composed before 18o2. 

The six String Quartets of Op. 18 (dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz) are an 
exXCception and represent Beethoven>s first foray into the genre,probably begun 
around 1798 and completed in 18oo. The grouping ofsix separate pieces under 
a Single opus number was common, esSpecially with string quartets: Haydn2s 
Op. 2o and 33 and Mozart's “Haydn? quartets are notable examples. Joseph 
Kerman believes it implausible that Beethoven studied quartet composition 
With the “lesser Viennese” composer Emanuel Aloys Forster (as _ often 
claimed),”” and Thayer too emphasises that Beethovens comment (to Karl 

28 Charles Rosen, THe Classical Sble: Dayd1 Moza 屿 Beethovel, expanded edn (New York and London， 
1997), p. 389; see also 民 . M.Knittel,'Imitation, Individuality, Illness: Behind Beethoven”s Three Styles” 


Beethove Fo ,4(1995), pp. 17-36. 
29 Joseph Kerman, Tjpe Beethoyvez Quarte 帮 (New York, 1967), pp. 10-12. 
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Amenda) that he had "just learned how to write quartets properly” does not 
Prove he had studied with Forster. However，according to Forster”s Son， 
Beethoven spent many evenings with the elder composer, performing quartets 
and discussing musical composition. Beethoven particularly admired FOrster2s 
ability to teach counterpoint and convinced him to publish a book, 47zjeitx9 
ZU1NL Ce1e1Ulbuss (Instructions for Basso Continuo, brought out in 18o5 by 
Breitkopf and Hairtel) (Thayer-Forbes, pp. 261-4). The desire to believe not 
only in Beethoven”s superiority but also in his independence clearly underjlies 
Scholars” desire to dismiss any possible infuence of Forster. 

Additionally，the exalted position that the quartet genre now holds - 
Kinderman calls Op. 18 Beethoven?s "biggest single compositional projectof [his] 
first decade at Vienna: - may make writers particularly loath to admit that 
Beethoven was influenced by anyone or anything while writing Op. 18. Special 
note is usually made of Beethoven?s delay in attempting a string quartet and of 
turning instead to the string trio (Opp. 3 and 9) as a way of 'avoiding' the genre. 
Kerman claims that Beethoven”s "care and industry and worry and high serious- 
ness in Writing the six Op. 18 Quartets . . . is evidenced by his sketchbooks” of 
which two compjlete books chronicle the composition of nos. 3，1, 2, and 5.30 
Perhaps,however, Beethoven?s hesitation' (ifit can becalled thabis more an indi- 
cation of performance Practice than fear ofbeing compared to Mozart or Haydn: 
after all，aristocrats - Prince Lichnowsky and Count Andreas Razumovsky 
(1752-1836),forexample - often participated in the performances ofstring quar- 
tets,and were thus in a position to offer more comprehensive criticism. 

Even in regard to the earliest works, the Beethoven myth clearly privileges 
not just certain genres, but also certain types of pieces, especially those which 
hint at Unhappiness and struggle. For example，C minor has been called 
“Beethoven?s key” said to be the key in which he expressed his "pathetique: or 
most personal sentiments. Those early works now considered to be his most 
important utilise this key: the Op. 13 Partihi&tgye Piano Sonata, the aforemen- 
tioned Op. 1, No. 3, the Third Piano Concerto Op. 37, the String Quartet Op. 
18,No.4,and the Violin Sonata Op. 3o,No. 2. In addition to the adherence to 
C minor, these works also often break some convention of form or style. The 
frstmovementofOp.13,forexample,openswith adramaticslow introduction 
that, contrary to normal expectations, returns several times in the first move- 
ment - at the beginning of the development and the beginning of the coda. 
Perhaps this gesture originated in one of Beethoven?s improvisations; neverthe- 
less,the privileging ofOp. 13?s irresistible combination of pathos and indepen- 
dence objectifies the compulsion to see Beethoven?s life mirrored in his music. 


30 Kinderman，Bee 太 ovel，p. 53; Cooper (ed.)，THe Beethovet Comtbetdiz11，pP. 232-3; and Kerman， 
QUajte 帮 , p. 9. 
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Asalready noted, Dahlhausand othershavepointed outthatthe Beethoven 
myth, and to a large degree his posthumous reputation as a composer, relies 
mainly on works written during the So-called “heroic” period. One of the 
reasons for this lies in the idea that Beethoven, in these works, is attempting 
to "break the bonds of Classicism? or to Somehovw expand beyond the stric- 
tures imposed by the style of Mozart and Haydn. The exposition of the first 
movement of the Third Symphony for example, is 155g bars long, nearly as 
long as an entire movement of a Mozart or Haydn symphony. Additionally, 
the development section is nearly twice as long as thatand the coda not only 
becomes a section in its own right but seems to encompass the same Proce- 
dures as the development section - centring on the breaking down ofthemes， 
dramatic juxtaposition ofideas and resolution of conflict. Probably the most 
famous moment of the first movement is the insertion of a new theme” into 
the development section: theE minor theme at bar 284 that appears ouUt of 
nowhere and creates a sense of displacement and confusion. Needless to Say， 
commentators have been quite perplexed by this seeminglybold disregard of 
Sonata form.3i 

Where the Third seems expansive and boundless (it lasts approximately 
fifty-five minutes 这 all the repeats are taken), the Fifth, another touchstone of 
Beethoven?s style, is an essay in brevity and condensation. Its key of C minor 
may have Started the idea that this was “Beethoven?s key”, Or at least perpetu- 
ated the idea thatthatkey encompasses Beethovens mostmeaningful and per- 
Sonal music. Schindler, in his biography, claimed that Beethoven provided the 
key'” to the Symphony when he indicated the beginning ofthe Fifth and said， 
“Thus Fate knocks at the door!3> While this anecdote is one of Schindler>s 
known fabrications, it has nevertheless had a profound infuence on all who 
have subsequently heard or performed the symphony. Gustav Mahler, when 
Preparing to conduct the work for the opening concert of the Vienna 
Philharmonic”s season in 1899,agonised over exactly how to best render these 
nocks of Destiny” admitting that he never had felt clear as to what exactly 
Beethoven had intended.33 

E.TI.A. Hoffmann, in his flamous 181lo review of the Fifth Symphony pub- 
lished in the 47p2Q, calls the symphony “one of [Beethoven?s] most important 
WwWorks Hoffmann identifies many characteristics that continue to fascinate 
critics: the use of thematic and motivic connections throughout the composi- 
tion,thelinking ofthe movements to oneanother 'in a fantasticway”the “great 


31 See Scott Burnham, Beethovet Fero (Princeton, 1995), ppP. 3-28. 

32 Anton Felix Schindler, Beethovex asTK7em 再 ied.D.VW. MacArdle, trans. C. S. Jolly (Mineola, N.Y.， 
1996), p. 147. 

33 Henry-Louis de La Grange, CUWStay Mapje7 T 太 ext10: Te 72a1s of CHallelge (0897-19o4) (Oxford and 
New York, 1995),P. 202. 
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ingenuity and extreme care" exhibited by Beethoven?s compositions,the unity 
offeelingthatpervades the movementand its ability to 'tearthelistener irresiS- 
tibly away into the wonderful spiritual realm of the infinite For Hoffmann， 
Beethoven”s music 'induces terror, fright, horror and pain and avwakens that 
endless longing which is the essence of Romanticism>” Like the sublime in 
Kant?s essay whose "feeling is sometimes accompanied with a certain dread> 
Beethoven?s Fifth Symphony opens 'the realm of the colossal and the immea- 
SUrable:.34 

Other compositions of the period that have received disproportionate 
emphasis also exhibit the “breaking the bonds” aesthetic: for example, the 
“Waldstein: Piano Sonata,OPp. 53,which utilises the mediant key instead ofthe 
more common dominant forthe second theme in the exposition (in C major: 卫 
major instead of G major; the Op. 59 "Razumovsky” String Quartets which in 
Scope strive towards “symphonic” proportions; and Beethoven?s only opera， 
有 delio, which involves the literal breaking of bonds as a wife struggles to free 
her unfairly imprisoned husband from his jailer. These pieces speak to us 
because they seem to Stem So obviously from Beethoven”s own Struggles. 
Works in minor keys,such asthe 改 ppassionata" Sonata,Op.57(Fminor orthe 
Cowiolap Overture (C minor) also manifest the idea of struggle in the form of 
pathos. 

The "heroic works, writes Scott Burnham, give the listener 'a high level of 
almost visceral engagement and the musical techniques used to achieve this - 
thematic instability,metricambiguity,tonal shifts,rhythmic drive - have come 
toO_ epitomise what We consider to be Beethovens “Style Yet many of 
Beethoven?s works exhibit distinctly non-heroic tendencies: the Sixth 
Symphony, for example, employs none of these techniques, and in fact seemas 
Consciously to subvertthem. Where the Fifth pushes relentlessly forward on all 
levels (rhythmic, metric, motivic), the Sixth seemas to revel in stasis. Its har- 
monicrhythm is much slower (even passages in the developmentare often over 
a pedal point, which stabilises the tonality), motifs are repeated at the same 
pitch level rather than in sequence (again stabilising the harmonic language)， 
dynamic and registral shifts are minimised,，melodies are Symmetrical, and 
Potentially climactic moments - the recapitulation, for example - are down- 
played (by continually emphasising the first subject in the development of the 
first movement, for example). Whereas according to Burnham the Fifth pre- 
Sents "no safe . . .future the Sixth projects exactly the opposite. This is amply 
illustrated by comparing the opening fermatas: while in the Fifth, the listener 


34 卫 . 工 A. Hoffmann,'[Review ofthe Fifth Symphony], in Elliot Forbes (ed.), Bee 太 ove1: SNtz 加 Ho) No. 
5z CAMior, Norton Critical Score (New York and London, 1971), PP. 150-63. 
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is presented with hardly any information (key, melody, rhythm, metre are all 
ambiguousatthe moment ofthe first fermata),in the Sixth,the fermata arrives 
on the half-cadence of the first phrase, and the listener has a firm sense of 
harmony, rhythm, melody and metre.35 Other non-heroic works include the 
“Harp” String Quartet Op. 74, the Tenth Violin Sonata OP. 96, the Piano 
Sonatas Opp.28 and 9o,and thesong cycle Op. 98,titled 47z die Jete Celiepte. 

Unfortunately, the non-heroic stance of these works has insured that many 
have been unfairly ignored as somehow "un-Beethovenian> Charles Rosen sug- 
gests that many of these works represent "Romantic” experiments abandoned 
by Beethoven and then later picked up by the early Romantics. Other writers 
look for hidden” aspects ofthese pieces that may point to more heroic catego- 
ries: Kinderman, for example,believes thatthe Op. 96 Violin Sonata is "an inti- 
mate work, rich in lyricism and subtle in its motivic relationships35 Motivic 
relationships,ofcourse,are one ofthe aspects ofthe heroic style that were con- 
Sidered innovative even by Beethoven”s contemporaries, and thus the "discov- 
ery?ofsubtle relationshipsimplies notonlythe genius ofthe discoverer but the 
"hidden” genius ofBeethoven himself 

The year 1814 was probably the highpointof Beethoven'?s career in terms of 
patronageand publicacclaim; however,itwas ayear preceded byaterrible per- 
Sonal crisis and followed by a period of reduced productivity. Found after 
Beethoven?s death was the letter to the “Immortal Beloved，in which 
Beethoven expressed his deep love for an unnamed - and for many years 
unidentified - woman. It now seems likely that the addressee was Antonie 
Brentano, sister-in-lavw to Bettina, who probably met Beethoven in 181o while 
She was in Vienna taking care of her 人 ather?s _ estate after his death. 
Unfortunately, Antonie was married with several children and the relationship 
had probably reached a crisis point during the summer of1812 when the letter 
Was wiitten. Beethoven went into a profound depression following the 
Brentanos”s departure from Vienna in late 1812, and for the next four years 
composed onlyafew majorpieces,including thesong cycle,47 dieje7mpe Geliepgte 
(To the Distant Beloved)，written in all likelihood for Antonie. A diary 
(7U9ebxcj) that Beethoven kept from 1812 until 1818 chronicles his despair 
during these bleak years.3”7 

Itis all the more ironic, then, that the height of Beethoven?s public acclaim 
Would coincide with the depths of his worst depression. The years 1812-14 
were notable for a heightened state of patriotic feeling as Vienna watched 


35 Contrast Burnham，Bee 太 ovel 瑟 ero, pp. 29-65 (quotes are pp. 45 and 38) with David Wyn Jones， 
Beethovel: Pastoral yz 加 po (Cambridge, 1995), ppP. 54-8o; on the pastoral in music see pp. 14-16. 

36 Rosen, Classical Style, pp. 379,4oo-4;Kinderman, Beethovext, p. 162. 

37 Solomon (Bee 太 ovez, pp.2o7-46) is credited with solving the mystery; he also translates the Tagebuch 
in Beehove BF5says (Cambridge, Mass., 1988), pp.233-95. 
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Napoleon?s decline. Beethoven wrote TELitgtoxls Siayg (Wellington?s Victory) 
to celebrate thebattle ofVittoriaon 21 June 1813,and itwas performed during 
the December concerts to great acclaim. In May of 1814 his opera Pidelio was 
revived (in itsthirdand much revised version)and its theme ofrescue nowtook 
on new meaning in the wake of the wars. Beginning in September 1814 the 
Congress ofVienna was in session,and the European heads of state convened in 
order to reassemble - to the extent that it was possible - Pre-Napoleonic 
Europe. Beethoven wrote a series of patriotic and commemorative works for 
the festivities, and was introduced to many heads of state by Razumovsky and 
Archduke Rudolph - an indication that aristocratic patronage was Still impor- 
tant for Beethoven. Historians now cringe at Beethovens works from this 
period, which seem to be bombastic pot-boilers intent on audience responsei 
that these compositions also represent Beethoven?s biggest Popular successes 
Should be instructive as to how the Beethoven myth controls which works can 
be considered "Beethovenian: 

The works that Beethoven completed following the Congress of Vienna 
include often called his "late-” or "third-period works. I have remarked else- 
where thatalthough many ofthese Pieces are novw considered by connoisseurs 
to be his greatest, they were initially met with uncomprehending reviews， 
Many blamed Beethoven?s deafness for what was taken as impossible music， 
while others even suggested that Beethoven was losing his mind. In hindsight， 
itis di 伍 cultto know whether critics were reacting to real musical di 但 culties or 
Simply to the knowledge that Beethoven was deaf. By 1816, it was probably 
fairly widely knowny at least in the musical communities, that Beethoven was 
no longer able to hear: that year, the 47Q had ljamented "One can not help but 
feel sorry for this great artist, as he loses his hearing more and more” and visi- 
tors to Beethoven during his last years often commented that his hearing was 
Worse (or better) than they had been led to expect.38 

The compositions from this period are the Ninth Symphony，the Misswx 
Soleyi1l1is,five piano sonatas (Opp. 1ol, 1o6 the'“Hammerklavier” 109, 11o, 111) 
Plus some shorter piano works, the two cello sonatas OPp. 1o2, and the last 
String quartets,Opp. 127,132,130,131and 135.The Cyosse Flye (Great Fugue) 
Originated as the finale ofOp. 13o,butwas replaced with a newly written finale 
atthe insistence ofthe publisherand the fugue published separately as Op. 133 
Several months before Beethoven?s death. Many of these works，perhaps 
because of Beethoven”s deafness, focus on homogeneous instrumental tex- 
tures,and almostall experiment with the pacing ofthe multi-movement form. 
Especially in the last quartets，Beethoven expands the number of move- 
ments and plays with the placementofemphasis. Forexample,OPp. 132 has five 


38 47Q, 18 (February 1816), col. 121; Sonneck, 71ztbj7essi01s, PP. 100, 150, 194, 210. 
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movements, rather than the more typical four, and the emotional highpoint is 
the middle - the “Heiliger Dankgesang” or 'Holy song of thanksgiving to the 
Godhead from aConvalescent,in theLydian Mode" written in April 1825 after 
a Serious illness - rather than the more conventional first or last movement， 
Likewise, Op. 131 with its seven movements positions the only real sonata 
form movementatthe veryend,and by'“weakening” the earlier six in a variety 
ofways (some are very short and none can stand alone) insures that the trajec- 
tory continues until the end ofthe piece. 

Beethoven'?s last work perhaps best exemplifies the havoc that can be 
wIiought by the Beethoven myth. The String Quartet in F major, Op. 135, has 
Caused critics no end of agony because it Seems to back away from the formal 
and generic experiments of Beethoven?s later years. Not only is it extremely 
conventional in numbers and forms of movements, but it also follows OPp. 131 
Which even Beethoven himself supposedly considered his greatest Work 
(Thayer-Forbes,p. 982). The cheerful mood of Op. 135 seemas to fy in the face 
ofwhat we know ofBeethoven?sfinal months: alone, deaf, ill much ofthetime， 
plagued by money problems and di 鱼 culties with his nephew Karl - cheerful is 
not the way we would describe the period which brought Op. 135 into exis- 
tence. But by insisting that “Beethovenian” music must Somehow reflect 
“Beethovenian: personality, we fail to see Beethoven orhis music: in November 
1826, pitiable, maybe - buteven at that point dreaming of writing a nevw Sym- 
phonyyoftaking atrip to London,even ofreturning to his native Bonn. 


Discussions of Beethoven?s style, 181o-1852 


In his Beetlovex ero, Burnham asks why itis that Beethoven, and not Haydn， 
"became the canonic composer, the embodiment of music: As James VWebster 
has so convincingly shown, many ofthe traits that we novw point to as quintes- 
Sentially Beethovenian - the 'through-composed symphony, motivic unity 
between movements, destabilised openings, rhetorical music - were Present 
and even originated in the musicof Haydn.3? Why then,does Beethoven getall 
the credit? Why is Beethoven considered the greatest of all composers? 

Even during his own lifetime, Beethoven was rarely compared to any com- 
posers other than Haydn and Mozart, and almost always in that order. Critics 
identified Haydn as the originator, Mozart as the explorer, and Beethoven as 
the master of instrumental music. Beethoven was universally seen as having 
absorbed and then superseded the musicofhis predecessors.Andalmostas uni- 
Versally，critics View Beethovens music as a product of deeper feelings - 


39 Burnham, Bee 太 ove7 瑟 ero, p. 64; James Webster, Bay TemeP SNMtbpoy ONd4 e Taea orCUassical 
Sbe (Cambridge, 1991). 
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Stemming from his unique circumstances - and this became the 人 factor that dis- 
tinguished his ffom othermusic.An obituary,wfrittenbyDr Wilhelm Christian 
Miiller, draws a direct line between Mozart"s cheerful personality and his 
cheerful music, drawing the same line between Beethoven?s loneliness and his 
"brooding fantasy”: 


[Beethoven] remained shy and taciturn because he exchanged few ideas with 
people,observed and pondered more than he spoke,and abandoned himselfto 
the feelings and brooding fantasy avwakened by music and later by poets. 
Mozart,onthe otherhand,wasalready introduced to the world as a seven-year- 
old boy, which explains his versatile, affable, communicative, friendly nature， 
his early skill in composition,and his universal,highly structured,and pleasing; 
cosmopolitan music. On the contrary, Beethoven did not think about writing 
down his creations for others or himself. He improvised at an early age on the 
pianoforte,and later even more on the violin, so thatin his loneliness he forgot 
all ofthe necessities oflife and often had to be fetched to thetablebyhis threat- 
ening mother.40 


E. 工 A. Hoffmann draws the same conclusions，claiming that Haydn and 
Mozart may "breathe the same romantic Spirit ... [but] the character of their 
compositions ...isnoticeably different The sourcesforthose differences lie in 
the composers personalities. Haydn?s disposition is “cheerful, childlike” and 
this “can be foundeverywhere' in his compositions. Hoffmann asserts thathere 
“there is no suffering，no pain，but only the sweet，melancholy longing” 
However, while Mozart 'leads us into the inner depth of the realm of the 
Spirits only Beethoven”s music can “open the realm of the colossal and the 
immeasurable for us Beethovens music is different because “deep within 
Beethoven?sheart dwellsthe romanticism ofhis music,and thishe revealsto us 
“with greatingenuity and extreme care in his works>41 

Some critics remained unconvinced: Ernst Ludwig Gerber wrote that 
Beethoven?sworks clearly surpass Haydn?s,butcomments that'itisapity that， 
in a great nuUumber of his art works, his genius is inclined towards seriousness 
and melancholy” In most cases, however, it was precisely the depth - or differ- 
ence- of feeling in Beethoven?s works that interested critics the most. Johann 
Aloys Schlosser, whose Short and inconsistent biography of Beethoven was 
published in 1828, claims that while Mozarts music charms more in perfor- 
mance by means of perfection”， Beethovens music “towers through greater 
design: All in all，says Schlosser，Beethoven displays “more passion， while 
Mozart,on the otherhand,[displays] moreanabundance ofinner satisfaction 
C.T.Seiffertlinksthequalityand value ofBeethoven?s compositions to the fact 


40 DIVW.C.Miiller,"Etwas iiber Ludwig van Beethoven> trans. in Senner, C7iticalRecebtioz,I,p. 102. 
41 Hoffmann, in Forbes (ed.), SyMzbpozy No.5 2 C Mizor, PP. 152-3， 
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that he “in no way indulges the often very small demands of his contempo- 
raries: Unjlike Mozart,who despite a desire to write "deeply moving: composi- 
tions, nevertheless“wrote light，playable works, as the public desired For 
Beethoven, "art stands too high for him to subordinate it to fashionable taste， 
and fortunately,he was mostlyin aposition thatthis was allovwed to him242 

The desirenotonlytosee Haydn,Mozartand Beethovenasatriumvirate but 
also to plot musical progress through their works cannot and should not be 
Separated from the emergence of German nationalism. Gottfried Herder had 
laid the foundations for this when heemphasised the importance ofa German 
national literature: while he himself never specifically invoked nationalism, he 
nonetheless insisted on the importance of a“communal bond woven by a 
common language".43Theidea thatthe Germansasapeoplewerebound by cul- 
tural, not territorial, boundaries became the dominant image during the nine- 
teenth century. The continued references to these three German composers 
helped to underscore the truth of that claim of cultural unity. Beethoven 
appealed to the nationalists because he represented Unarguable greatness, a 
Superiority that could be easily mapped on to Germany itself. It was important 
for that image to be a Strong and powerful one, and this may account for the 
gendered language that attaches itself to Beethoven and his music. While 
does not justify the emphasis on masculinity, it does explain its perpetuation. 
The equality of the classes proposed by the French Revolution made itall the 
more important to distinguish between male and female, in particular in the 
realm of music which was considered to be the woman?s Sphere. A powerful]， 
masculine composer thus presented not only a nationalistic Symbol for the 
Germans,butastrong imageto countermusic's supposed effeminacy.Thatthe 
distinctness of Beethoven”s playing and personality came to be expressed in 
terms of gender therefore reveals more about the classifiers than it does about 
Beethoven himself. 

Often, that gendering is quite subtle. Carl Czerny?s description (in a supple- 
ment to his Piazo1foyte-scjpaxie) of Beethoven?s works relies on carefully selected 
adjectives to emphasise Beethoven”s masculinity: “the general character of his 
Works is serious, strong, noble， extremely full of feeling, in addition often 
humorous and wilful, sometimes even Baroque, but always brilliant, and even 
though occasionally dismal，certainly never Sweetly elegant，or whiningly 
Sentimental Even the performer of Beethoven?s music must not simply be a 


42 了 . 工 . Gerber，*“van Beethoven (Ludwig) Nexes Historiscjp-biog1ajpiscpes ZeXiCONE der TDNR201StE7 
IT812-1814, ed. O. Wessely (Graz, 1966), TI, col. 3163; J. A. Schlosser, Beet 如 oveji: Tje Fist Biagya 思 0 ed. B. 
Cooper, trans. R. G. Pauly (Portland, Oreg., 1996), p. 148, translations have been emended; C.T. Seiffert， 
“Charakteristik der Beethoven?"schen Sonaten und Symphonien? 4m2,45 (7June 1843),col.419. (My trans- 
lation.) 

43 了 H.S. Reiss, THe PoliticalTHoxgHtoFtjpe Get RoNUNNEiCS TI793-1815 (Oxford, 1955),P. 3. 
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“good, well-trained pianisty but also must have Spiritual as well as physical 
Strength - Beethovens music is notfor children,even Ttderpzader Notuntil 
theyhavethoroughly studied the works of Clementi, Mozart, Dussek, Cramer 
and Hummel and have "begun to develop understanding and feeling should 
theybeallowed to begin studying Beethoven?s works.44 

Not only Czerny but many, many writers emphasise that Beethoven'?s works 
are not for everyone. Hoftmann wrote in 181lo that 'the thoroughly Romantic 
nature of [Beethoven?s] instrumental music may be the reason that it seldom 
receives the acclaim of the multitude> Hoftmann goes on to State that even 
those who do not'appreciate the profundity ofBeethoven? nevertheless do not 
“deny him an active imagination” In a later revision of the Same essay， 
Hoftmanns language is Stronger: “the musical rabble is oppressed by 
Beethoven?s powerful geniusi it seeks in vain to oppose it While Haydn 'is 
more suitable for the majority” and Mozart“claims the superhuman” and 
“dwells in the inner Spirit Beethoven?s music 'induces terror, fright, horror 
and pain and avwakens that endless longing which is the essence of 
Romanticism>” Beethoven>”s genius is“serious and solemn>; his music is not 
“mereentertainmentfor an idle hour:.45 

According to many authors, Beethoven's music, unlike the more accessible 
(read: feminine) composers,could only befully understood with serious effort. 
Writing aboutthe Wolf piano duel, Seyfried had called Beethoven?s improv- 
isations 'the mystical Sanscrit language whose hieroglyphs can be read only by 
the initiated Schlosser asserts that even educated people do not always fully 
comprehend Beethoven, perhaps because they are 'too dependent on conven- 
tional forms In order to "penetrate Beethoven?s Spirit which is freerand more 
Original> the'study ofthe score is absolutely necessary: Czerny believes that 让 
one wants to learn Beethoven>”s Solo piano Sonatas,itis “mostadvantageous .. . 
tostudy them in thesame orderthattheyappeared during the course ofhis life. 
That way, one can follow the development of his genius and learn to recognise 
and differentiate the three periods ofhis works: Hofftmann writes that only a 
Very deep penetration into the inner Structure of Beethoven?s music [will] 
reveal the extent of the master?s sel 人 possession2.46 

The reward for such study is the revelation ofthe inner unity of Beethoven2s 
works.Although Hoffmann certainly did not inventthe interestin organicism， 


44 Carl Czerny, Die Ko00St de5 TD1bQgS， SUbble11eNt (Ooder Ater THeiD ZU1G105Se1 Piato1pyte-ScHale, Ob. 500 
(Vienna, [1844?]), pp. go and 33. 

45 Hoffmann, in Forbes (ed.)，S)ymabpo7D) No. 5  C Mitor, pp. 152-3 and “Beethoven's Instrumental 
Mnusic (1813) in Oliver Strunk (ed.)，Sox1ce Readixgs 训 WMSic istomy: THe Romattic Ba (New York and 
London, 1965),pp. 37,39-49. 

46 Thayer-Forbes，p. 207; Schlosser，7THpe ist Biog1abjiy，pP. 152-3; Czerny，O/，500，p. 34; and 
Hoffmann, in Forbes (ed.), ytppozy No.5 2 C Mizor p.153. 
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his notice of it in the review of the Fifth Symphony is one of the most famous 
early examples: 'it is particularly the intimate relationship of the individual 
themes to one another which produces the unity that frmly maintains a single 
feeling in the listener”s hearte. While Hoffmann notes that this unity is present 
in the music of Mozart and Haydn, Beethoven?s is 'a more profound relation- 
ship . . . communicated from the heart to the heart” Seiffert claims that this 
Unity is a characteristic of Beethovens music in general: 


Itis ofthe highest interest to observe in his compositions hovw gradually, next 
to the solidity and the substance of the purely musical idea, the inner Spiritual 
unity - the self-contained progression of thought - continually comes to the 
fore. In one regard he is particularly unsurpassable, in the invention of motifs. 
So pithy, so characteristic are these that within bars we are transported to that 
frame of mind necessary to grasp the whole. 

Thus,like Minerva from Jupiters head, [so] most ofhis artworks, according 
to their main idea, sprang resolutely and completely to him from his own. 


Wilhelm von Lenz，discussing a claim by Francois-Joseph Fetis that 
Beethoven”s compositions are characterised by the “spontaneity of the 
episodes suggests that even in Such instances Beethoven never loses Sight of 
the unity of the whole. “When the effect of the surprise begins to weaken， 
Beethoven knows to reassert the unity of his plan and make it clear that in the 
Whole of his composition the variety is dependent upon the unity” Czerny 
makes a similar observation when he writes that: 


Every one ofhis tone-pieces expresses a Special, consistently tightlyheld mood 
Or View, Which remains true to itself to the smallest shades. The melody, the 
musical thought predominates over all: all passages and moving figures are 
always means and never purposei and ione also (especially in the early works) 
finds many places where the so-called brilliant performance Style takes Utter- 
ance,So Should these never be the main point. Whoever only wants to produce 
therein his dexterity, would fail the spiritual and aesthetic purpose and prove 
thathe does notunderstand the worK.47 


Underlying all these comments is the idea that Beethoven>s works contain 
nothing superfluous: every bit is meaningful to the whole. As a metaphor for 
the German nation, this image works very well. Germany at the time did not 
existas an auUtonomous State,butratheraloose collection ofsmaller kingdoms. 
The unity - in language, culture and customs - of these small states, however， 


47 Hoffmann, in Forbes (ed.)，SyMtjpo7y No. 5 太 C Miojp. 163; Seiffert “Charakteristik':，col. 420; 
Wilhelm von Lenz, Bee 胡 oveltl etSes 7Tyo15 SbLeS: 47100SeS deSSO1UQtes de jiQ110 SUiyieS 020L ESS01 GPL CQIGLQIUE CT 
丰 gUe, cjpyotolo9gigxe, et CECdotigNe de Poexye de Beethove (Paris, 1855; rept. 198o), p. 54; Francois-Joseph 
Fetis, "Beethoven, Louis van? Biog7ajjpie 011ye7SeLULe des MUSiciels ed. Francois-Joseph Fetis (Brussels, 1837)， 
II, pp. 1oo-123 and Czerny, O. 500, p. 33. 
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could be discerned if only one looked closely enough. Like the unity of 
Beethoven?s works, the unity of Germany was not obvious on the surface， 
ensuring thatonly those who aretruly serious and worthy could fnd this inner 
meaning.Thefip sideofthis,ofcourse,isthe dark side ofGerman nationalism: 
the desire to expunge any part of the whole that does not fit. In Beethoven2s 
music-and perhaps,it was hoped,soon in Germany itself- nothing is superf- 
cial,nothing is there that does notbelong or serve a purpose. 

Franz Brendel, in his 1852 history of music, specifically links Beethoven2s 
musical accomplishments to_ national advancement.， Brendel identifies 
Beethoven?s major "deed: as a'turn back tovwards the Spirit a move invward 
away from the outer world. As Italian music declines，Brendel sees in 
Beethoven the opportunity for Germany to come to the fore: 


Germany could in Bee 太 ovex tpe ae Agpejp za1d tiand nowunfold the 
Subjectivity of the entire Wealth of its contents， Germany?s art takes in 
Beethoven the turn back towards the Spirit, and with it at the Same time 
towards the fatherland in a narrower sense .. .This indicates the greatupward 
turning which our tone-artin modern times has taken. An infinity of spirit has 
opened up and a sweeping horizon is revealed.48 


Beethoven (along with Bach) is the "highest indication of a special German ter- 
ritory orarena: Brendel explicitly equates Beethovens music with the advance- 
ment of the national cause as well as establishing musical achievement as a 
particularly German endeavour. No longer do the Italians control the musical 
Scene (Brendel seems to suggest that the universajity of Italian opera is being 
Surpassed byGerman instrumental music),musicnowfunctionsas both sympbol 
and proof of Germany?s existence. What here is but a small part of Brendels 
argument will become in Richard Wagner”s language the issue of primary 
importance: Beethoven and music are the sole property of the German people. 
Beethoven，mostly through the Beethoven myth，became a vehicle of 
German nationalism,a powerful symbol that quicklyeclipsed the real, histori- 
cal Beethoven in prominence and importance. The impact of this, as Sanna 
Pederson has snown,was the gendering ofthe composers in the generation fol- 
lowing Beethoven (Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn) as feminine, and the 
elevation ofthe symphonyto asimilarly high pedestal.4? Beethoven?s Presence 
Was certainly feltelsewhere -Specifically England, France, Russia,and America 
Which all had Beethoven cujlts to varying degrees - and he continues even now 


48 Franz Brendel, Gescpicpte de7 485 大 说 Ttzliet， DECcRUaNd 2004 本 GeicR VON d2N e1Ste1E CHNUStCREN 
Zeitel bi atfdie Gegeat(Leipzig,1852),p.27,emphasis original. 

49 Sanna Pederson, 人 A. B. Marx, Berlin Concert Life,and German National Identity> 19 弛 CeNt1 MMSic， 
18 (1994), pp. 87-1o7, and her “On the Task of the Music Historian: The Myth of the Symphony After 
Beethoven> yeberclys5s10115,2 (1993), pP. 5-30. 
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to function as a universal symbol of creativity and genius and to dominate 
COncert Programmes worldwide. It was, however, German consciousness that 
mostspecifically had to carrytheburden ofBeethoven: totryandliveup to,but 
of course never SUTpass, his example. 

Ludwig van Beethoven died on 26 March 1827, atabout a quarter to Six in 
the evening. Even as he lay dying, he could notescape the mythic proportions 
thathis own life had taken on: outside,like a cosmic joke, a storm raged,and it 
is said that with his last breath he raised a clenched fist as 让 to heroically chal- 
lenge death itself. This image ofthe heroic Beethoven protects us from the real 
tragedy of Beethoven's death - notjust that he died, but that he died with no 
family to comfort him and only a few friends, many of whom (like Anton 
Schindler) cared more about their own positions in history. Every event in 
Beethoven?s life, ffrom the earliest accounts of Neefe to the recollections of 
those who visited him on his deathbed have been interpreted to emphasise not 
Beethoven the man,butBeethoven the myth. To begin to question those inter- 
Pretations is not to lessen Beethoven'”s greatness nor to imply that he was not 
infuential in the nineteenth centuryi it is merely to ask why we remain so ena- 
moured of one particular - peculiar, simplistic - image of the composer which 
obscures all others. 
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Musicand the Poetic 


JULIAN RUSHTON 


Atraditional assumption ofhistoriography that musical trends followed those 
ofthe other arts after a lapse of time is hard to sustain with the burgeoning of 
Romanticism,a movement which among other things embraced the emerging 
category of the "poetic` Pointers to Romanticism in literature of the 177os 
isolate phenomena within a predominantly Classicistic culture; Goethe could 
WwWriite an 功 117e1Nli0 CU TUU1NS as well as Fa An early and important identifica- 
tion of the musically Romantic by the composer, jurist and man of letters 
E. 工 A. Hoftmann (1776-1822) extended the definition back to include the 
instrumental music of Haydn and Mozart. The "poetic in music reflects a ten- 
dency to artistic Synthesis outside the self-evidently synthetic field of theatre 
music: permeation of an artistic form by the values of another, or indeed by 
ideas normally considered beyond the realm of art, is traceable in song and in 
certain genres of instrumental music, but there is no need to assume that 并 
alone constitutes the phenomenon of Romanticism, and its development is 
continuous With eighteenth-century opera,song and programme music. 
Writing about Beethoven?s Fifth Symphony in 181o, Hofftmann argued that 
purely instrumental music,without programmeorjliteraryallusion,is quintes- 
Sentially Romantic; he resisted pointing to developments in French opera,even 
before the Revolution, as precursors of VWebers operas or, indeed, his own. 


When music is spoken of as an independent art the term can properly apply 
only to instrumental music, which scorns all aid, all admixture of other arts - 
and gives pure expression to its own pecujliar artistic nature. It is the most 
Romanticofall arts-one mightalmostsaytheonlyonethatis 加 xyeRomantic. 
... Music reveals to man an Unknown realm, a World quite separate from the 
ouUter sensual world surrounding him, a world in which he leaves behind all 
feelings circumscribed by intellect in order to embrace the inexpressible.! 


Hoffmann must be assumed to mean，not inexpressible, but inexpressible 
other than through music; he was not condemning music to expressive impo- 
tence. Although Hoffmann?s view of musical purity had notable offspring, his 


1 卫 . 工 A. Hoffmann,4M2Z, 12 (4 and 11 July 181o), cols. 63o-42, 652-9; translated in David Charlton 
(ed.), 瑟 . 开 4. Fo MMSiCAL TI (Cambridge, 1989),pp.234-51,atp.236. 
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ideal was not Universally subscribed. It became Usual，to Some extent in 
Germany and particularly in France,， to view Beethoven as a giant，whose 
achievements could not be matched in their sublime grandeur, but also as a 
light, revealing new perspectives that a new generation， while sensing itself 
Unable to equal him, could at least explore independently. Berlioz offered the 
following paradox inherent in what he called the new genre of "expressive 
instrumental music”: 


Instrumental music used only to be intended to please the ear or engage the 
intellect . . . but in Beethoven and Weber, poetic thought is ubiquitous and 
cannotbe overlooked ...This musicneeds no words to make its expression spe- 
cific; it develops a language which is generally imprecise, and which as a result 
has all the greater impact upon Ustezejs edomWed Wi 太 zt091atio1 . . .the com- 
poseris no longer constrained bythelimitations ofthevoiceand produces mel- 
odies which are more active and varied, phrases that are more original, even 
bizarre, withoutbeing afraid thatthey mightbeunplayable ... From this stem 
the astonishing effects,the strange feelings,the ineffable sensations,which the 
Symphonies, quartets, OoVertures and sonatas of Weber and Beethoven produce 
in us,quite unlike those stimulated in the theatre. There weare in the presence 
ofhuman emotions; herea new world is displayed,and we are raised towardsa 
higher ideal region, sensing thatthe sublime life dreamed ofby poets is becom- 
ingreal ... 


Berlioz credits music with expressive autonomy, and attributes Powerto what， 
in his preface to Romlo et Juliette,hecalled its 'indefiniteness:3 The new gener- 
ation stood at a crossroads. In one direction, Beethoven illuminated the pos- 
Sibility of self-referential musical expression，in Which genres Such as the 
Untitled symphony will be interpreted by the listener in ways that are personal 
andin mostcases incommunicable.Such musicmay be poeticby metaphor,but 
it aspires to complete independence as the model to other arts as they 
approached abstraction. Paradoxically, this path, often considered musically 
more traditional, represents a novel element within culture, as expressed by 
Carl Dahlhaus: 


Originally, in the nineteenth century, vocal music was in equal measure part of 
the literary and the musical culture of the educated classes, the “carrier Strata2 
forculture; and these classes only gradually,under the infuence ofBeethoven?s 
Symphonies and string quartets, accustomed themselves to the notion that 
music by itself, without an explanatory and justifying text, might exercise an 
educational and cultural function comparable to literature.4 


2 Hector Berlioz, in Ze Co7yesjotdajt 访 22 October 183o; See CTi9Ue MMSiCALE 1823-1863,edq. H. Robert 
Cohen and Yves GErard (Paris, I: 1823-34, 1996), pp. 63-8. 

3 Berlioz, Romzlo et7xuliette,ed.D.Kern Holoman, Nevw Berlioz Edition 18 (Kassel, 199o), II, p. 383. 

4 Carl Dahlhaus, Nizeteezt 太 -CeltxOJ Msic transJ. B.Robinson (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1989),p. 6. 
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In the other direction, Beethoven (particularly by the Ninth Symphony) illu- 
minated a road which itself divided as new genres were tried, cast aside and 
revived by alater generation. This is notonlya question ofblending music and 
words, which continued in opera and received significant new emphasis in 
Songiitisalso an interestin associating music with narrative, poetry,and visual 
imagery, leading to new genres Such as the piano cycle, the programme over- 
tureand symphony,and the symphonic poem. 

In the realm ofthe musically poetic,poetry is not confined to verbal commu- 
nication Organised in verses, significant though that is for vocal music of all 
kinds. Poetry is conceived more widely, as the direction of imaginative experi- 
ence beyond the perceptible limits of the (musical) communication itself. A 
piece of instrumental music with a “programme'” or an explicit extra-musical 
aSSOciation conveyed by a title may direct the imagination through music to a 
visual, dramatic Or poetic experience which the musical notes cannot literally 
be said to contain. This may be so even when word-setting is involved. Many 
composers throughoutthenineteenth century wrote music free oftext Or pro- 
gramme. But much of the peculiarity of nineteenth-century art music results 
位 om the inter-penetration, co-ordination Or Synthesis of the arts. Within the 
ambit of instrumental and domestic music, the period is typified by genres 
Whose titles are at the very least evocative, Such as the Nocturnei by exploita- 
tion ofdifferent dance types such as the Polonaiseand waltz,and by pieces with 
eVvocative titles. Other works aspire to narrate, whether a well-known story OF 
one Specially concocted. Compared to these instrumental developments, vocal 
music in the early nineteenth century may appear to Show less discontinuity 
from the eighteenth century than instrumental music. Opera continued to 
fourish, solo song developed. But 让 one had to selecta genre,and a composer 
within that genre,to epitomise what was new in music of the first thirty years 
of the century, itshould surely besong,and Franz Schubert (1797-1828). 


Sacred vocal music 


In vocal music, the sung words provide a specific context for interpretation of 
the musical choices made by the composer, and this must necessarily apply in 
all kinds of vocal music,，not just the overtly poetic. The early nineteenth 
century continued the distinctive traditions of church music. In Russia, this 
was the area of art music least dominated by Western composers; dispensing 
with instruments, the Russian Orthodox Church permitted the evolution of 
magnificent unaccompanied polyphony by the Ukrainian D. S. Bortnyansky 
(1751-1825g, appointed to the imperial chapel in St Petersburg in 1796). The 
language ofhis liturgical settings,anthems and 'Sacred concertos” is founded in 
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eighteenth-century tonajlity，permitting a clean intonation often missing in 
Unaccompanied vocal music of greater harmonic complexity (See also chapter 
8). In England,the cathedral and collegiate tradition carried a unique Strand of 
musical tradition into the twentieth century; buteven in theoutputofthe most 
original composer,S.S. Wesley,its practice exemplified a widespread tendency， 
also apparent in Mendelssohn and the revival of Bach and Handel, to confirm 
its own roots by looking back beyond the immediately preceding generations 
to earlier periods. In such traditions sensitivity to text must be understood in 
terms ofthe broad response appropriate to theliturgical context, and the reso- 
nant acoustic; liturgical propriety largely excluded Protestant traditions in 
Germanyand England from the developmentofthe musically poetic. 

Thesame cannotbe said ofCatholic music,whereatendency to dramatise by 
anaffectiveresponseto thetextbroughtchurch music closerto thetheatre.J. 上 
Le Sueur (176o-1837) set out his ideas in a pamphlet of 1787, the year he was 
dismissed by the clergy of Notre Dame, Paris; appointed by Napoleon to the 
Royal chapel at the Tuileries, which was not beholden to a bishop, he freely 
developed his ideal ofassociating drama with liturgy at major church festivals.s 
His pupil Hector Berlioz (18o3-69) developed a more complex musical lan- 
guage than his teacher?s, but his GyaNie Messe des Mo7 必 (1837) and 72 Dezx1t 
(1849) are the greatest monuments both to Le Sueur and to the traditions of 
ceremonial music developed under the Revolution and Empire.5 These works 
are entirely independent of the parallel Austro-German tradition of liturgical 
text-Setting, exemplified by Haydn, Beethoven, Cherubini, VWVeber, Schubert 
and Bruckner,in which theliturgical form embraced a more poetic response to 
the text. 

The text “Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus,Dominus Deus Sabaoth: overtly an act 
of glorification and so treated by Bach (B minor Mass) and the Viennese tradi- 
tion, became in the nineteenth century a place to evoke the mystery of the 
godhead. Beethoven in his Wissa SolejtN115 (Op. 123, coOmpleted in 1823) takes 
the archaic as a metaphor for the numinous. Concentrated imitative coOUnter- 
point in a slow tempo is coloured by an orchestra without futes, oboes and 
Violins; moreover，within the Mass this is“the only movement to begin 
withouta clear sense ofharmonic direction27 Trombone cadences,likealitur- 
gical response, restore classic periodicity, but the music eventually drifts into 
a prolonged minor ninth with tremolo, inescapably like the passage in the 


5 Jean MongrEdien，1eaN-Pya1tfot 人 SUHex COUDIOUNEON G PEtde CPU CE1NN-SiecLe de NS19Ue .atfa15e 
(78o-183o) (Bern, 198o), II, p. 912. 

6 Hugh Macdonald, "Berlioz?s Messe SolejW1elle> 19 太 Cetty WMSic, 16 (1993), pp. 267-85; Edward 工 . 
Cone，'Berliozs Divine Comedy: THe GUNtde Messe des Mo1ts2 19 雪 Celtt1y Msic, 4 (198o)，pP. 3-16， 
reprinted in Masic: 4 Few om De 庆 (Chicago, 1989),pp. 139-57. 

7 William Drabkin, Beethovezt: Missa SoleoNz (Cambridge, 1991),p. 73. 
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fnaleofthe Ninth Symphony (Composed shortly afterwards) where Schiller?s 
text proclaims that God dwells above the stars (Uber Sternen miiss er 
Wohnen”，bars 647-54). For the subsequent '“Pleni sunt coeli，Beethoven 
invokes a brilliant modern style (violin scales,joxte dynamic, orchestral tutti)， 
banishing mystery in thefaceofdivine glory. Schubert, in his two late Masses， 
drew directlyupon harmonic resources to evoke the numinous. In the Mass in 
A fat (D.678, 1822) he presents a threefold enharmonic Progression,， also 
punctuated by trombones (which retained an ecclesiastical and supernatural 
asSsociation). The triad acquires an augmented fifth, and the bass rises a semi- 
tone in turn. With two Sequential repetitions, this passage traverses virtually 
the whole oftonal space.A more lyrical 'Pleni sunt coeli" disperses the clouds. 
Berlioz, on the other hand (Gyawxide MesSse es Mo1)，runs the “Sanctus” and 
“Pleni clauses together in a ritualistically conceived movement for high solo 
tenor with choral responses; he too employs enharmonic modulations, less 
Systematic than Schuberts, which equally suggestthe numinous.The orches- 
tration is characteristically economical; four solo violins and a fute, under- 
pinned by string tremolo and, at the repeat, ;4115S17110 Strokes of the cymbals 
and bass drum, like the last resonance ofa distant bell. In sacred music, nine- 
teenth-century cOmposers applied new resources to achieve effects whose 
esSsential rhetoric is not new at all; one might make a similar point about the 
continuity ofoperatic rhetoric,justas there is a considerable measure of con- 
tinuity in operatic forms. However, the Same certainly cannot be said of the 
nineteenth-century response to lyric Poetry. 


9ong 


Theemergence ofsong ashigh artis among the most remarkable cultural phe- 
nomena of theearly nineteenth century. Nevertheless, late eighteenth-century 
music possessed, and sometimes combined, nearly all the elements of early 
nineteenth-century art Song; the catalysts which make the songs of Schubert 
and his contemporaries and immediate successors appear Virtually a new genre 
are Romantic lyric poetry, an interest in popular culture including folksong， 
and a developed style of accompaniment for the pianoforte, closely reflecting 
the mechanical reliability, increased range,and enhanced dynamic and expres- 
Sive potential ofthe instrument itself. The piano proved an ideal domestic pos- 
Session, handsome to the eye and attractive to the ear as well as useful for 
Providing a variety of types of accompaniment: a continuum，chordal or 
fowing, abstract or representative (for instance of watem, above which the 
voice can stand out in relief; independent lyricism as well as doubling the 
lyricism of the voice; dynamic and textural contrast Which played a Part in 
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evocation ofall kinds ofambienceand could even suggesttemporal distance by 
the use of polyphony or an organ-like resonance. 

Thestimulation to deeperexploration ofthe possibilities available to avoice 
and (usually) piano accompaniment ran parallel with the publication ofcollec- 
tions of folk? poetry, both genuine and manufactured, for a public happy to 
read it in periodicals as well as in books (musical settings were also published 
in periodicals). At the same time,and particularly in English and German,nevw 
lyrical and narrative verse proved highly stimulating to musicians.The cultiva- 
tion of folksong in the later eighteenth century, and writing music in a folk 
idiom (like RobertBurns),can beassociated with the practice ofwriting verses 
to existing tunes Which continued to fourish, forexamplein Thomas Moore'”s 
T1ispn Melodies (see chapter 9).WVith both Moore and Burns,however it was the 
poetry in translation，rather than the word-music combination，which 
aftected Romantics such as Berlioz and Schumann. Beethoven composed 
numerous accompaniments to British folk melodies for the Edinburgh pub- 
lisher George Thomson, who also commissioned work from Haydn, Pleyel 
and Weber, butthereis little sign ofsuch work affecting their original compo- 
Sitions; on the other hand, Haydn?s finest contribution to song, his English 
“canzZonets Some in afolklike idiom,some almost operatic, and all with inde- 
pendent piano accompaniment, affected the development of German and 
English song. 


German song;ballads; Schubertand Loewe 


The cultivation of folklore affected original poetry, such as the lyrics included 
in Goethe”s dramas KgMoit and Faxstand especially his novel Tiepr Meiste1s 
Zepiapye (1795-6). The 区 MoNt Songs received definitive settings from 
Beethoveni the Faust lyrics, in German or translated into Russian Or French， 
inspired diverse musical responses; and the songs of Mignon and the Harper 
(from es Meistem were set again and again, from Beethoven to Wolf. The 
cult of exotic tints in poetry, both Celtic (Walter Scotb and oriental (Goethe， 
Testbsticper Da published 1819) naturally attracted song composers and 
encouraged the appPlication of musical analogues. But much of the finest lyric 
verse,forinstancethatofJoseph von Eichendorffr(1788-1857),depended upon 
alienation ofthe poetic sensibility from the modern world; the world ofnature 
(including the German foresbl became idealised as a poetic domain. 

Much eighteenth-century song, perhaps naturally in an age which prided 
itselfupon rationalism,is little more than rhythmic notation ofthe poem,with 
thesimplestharmonicunder-pinning.Formuchofhislife,Goethehimselfpre- 
ferred such settings, which left no doubt that poetry was the leading art; it is， 
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however, an exaggeration to Say that he also insisted that Strophic poetry 
Should be setto unchanging music. Nor is strophic setting an inferior form of 
Song,although strophic settings work bestfor simpler poems,or for ritualistic 
use,as inhymnody. Itis noteasyto produceasingle musical stanzZaappPropriate 
toall the stanzas ofa poemj the music may easily be perceived as matching only 
the lowest common denominator of the poetic stanZas, their syllable-count， 
rather than their narrative or affective content. Goethe?s three-stanZa narrative 
“Heidenroslein? was set by Schubert (D.257) to a charming folkloric melody, 
with a neutral accompaniment which allows the singer ample scope for varia- 
tion,orindeed innuendo (thetale ofaboyviolently plucking arose is evidently 
a_ metaphonD， But Mozart's justly famous Goethe setting，'Das Veilchen'， 
(.476), is the ancestor of the dramatic Lied, and employs the operatic tech- 
nique of recitative to complete the narrative，like Schubert in “Erlkonig， 
(D.328,1815). 

Schubert composed the paradigmatic through-composed song as early as 
1814,'“Gretchen am Spinnrade” (Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel) from 
Goethe's Fzxt (D.118). An unbroken piano continuum, responding to har- 
monic shifts which move almost casually to remote regions in following the 
Singer?s train ofthought,supports avocal line which is neither simply a decla- 
mation of the poem, nor simply a lyrical melody. The apparently objective 
accompaniment, representing the Spinning-wheel (which is hardly evoked in 
Loewe”s setting of the same poem, and not at all in Berlioz?s), symbolically 
embodies Gretchen?s restless feelings (at this stage in Goethe”s drama,，Faust 
has seduced,but notyet deserted,her).Atthethought ofhis kiss,she dropsher 
work and the accompaniment falls still, then slowly the wheel begins to turn 
again: even a kiss cannot long suspend time. The last stage of the song goes 
beyond the confines of the poetic form, by repeating part of the first stanZa, a 
musical intervention Goethe would probably have deplored, as he certainly 
deplored Schuberts “Erlkonig” 

Although a ballad，“Erlkonig” is not a long poem. Following the lead of 
Johann Rudolf Zumsteeg (176o-18o2), Several composers enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of writing Substantial dramatic or narrative pieces for voice and piano. 
For Schubert, the long ballad was a recurring Preoccupation, and his early, 
complicated setting ofSchiller”s lengthy “Der Taucher (D.77,1813-14) repre- 
Sents an extreme point in the form. Carl Loewe (1796-1869), who propagated 
his own songs by singing them, showed a predilection (which was not exclu- 
Sive) for ballads, some with their origins in German Or Scottish folklore, but 
turned into modern verses by Herder or Goethe. Clear enunciation ofthe text 
is paramount, and much of the text is set syllabically, and even intoned on a 
Single pitch, a procedure supportable by the listener when the recitation takes 
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place over a musically characterised accompaniment. Such a technique is best 
asanintroduction,as in “Dieverfallene Miihle (The Ruined Mill: poem byJ. N, 
VogD): 


Es reitet schweigend und allein 

Deralte Grafzum Wald hinein: 

Er reitetiber Stein und Dorn， 

Zur Seiten schlendert Schwertund Horn.s8 


Thereciting-tone,thethird ofthe major key,is used forthefirstand third lines 
of verse apart from Upbeats,， and for most of the secondi the fourth line 
describes a larger circle of pitches to illustrate the accoutrements of nobility， 
but homes in on the Principal pitch. The regular accompaniment embodies a 
Swaying rather than galloping movement, as of a horse moving carefully, but 
also asametaphor ofthe inexorableageing ofthe count. 

The legend that Loewe Set Goethe'xs “Erlkonig” (EIf King) in response to 
Schuberte's version, because the latter was insu 伍 ciently dramatic, is implau- 
Sible. Loewe”sversion,and his parallel setting of Herder”s'“HerrOluf> in which 
abridegroom is destroyed bytheelfking*s daughter, are indeed dramatic, but 
So is Schubert?s; in "Erlkonig” the composers employ quite similar techniques 
for differentiating the speeches of the four voices (the narrator, the father, the 
Son, the elf king).2” Only Schubert, however, provides the frenzied gallop of a 
near-Uunplayableaccompaniment,andhis wide modulation generatesasense of 
panic which, in Loewe's version, has to be contributed largely by the singer. 
The comparison could be turned the other way: Loewe offers perhaps the 
greater scopeforthesinger;and in live performance,a sharper focus on poetry 
and declamation at the expense of instrumental virtuosity is selfrevidently a 
valid priority. 

Theless exacerbated "Flower ballads” by Franz von Schober offered Schubert 
adifferentopportunity to control along poem musically “Viola" (D.786,1823) 
describes the premature fowering of a violet, which dies when wintry condi- 
tions return before the true Spring. Abrupt key-changes divide up the narra- 
tive, but also arouse terror, as in the brutal interruption of the dominant of 
Dfatatbar265 (Stanza 16) when Spring (the groom) sees that Viola is missing. 
Tonal structures derive from the diminished seventh (Ab, B, D and F) rather 
than the circle of fifths, and the fnal modulation,， by a tritone (D minor to 
Afat),complements, rather than resolves,an earlier move from B to FE. Even in 
medium-length narratives Where the Situation changes radically,Schubert is 


8 Translation ofthetext:Theold Countisriding,/silentand alone,into thewoods;/herides overstones 
and thorns,/ his sword and horn swinging at his sidqe. 

9 Edward IT. Cone,'Some Thoughts on BOxztg> in THe Comtz 加 osers TDice (Berkeley and Los Angeles， 
1974), PP. 1-19， 
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happy to dispense with tonal unity: the Goethe setting “Ganymed” (D.544， 
1817) begins in A fat and ends in F. The restoration of the original tonic in 
“Violay therefore, is not perfunctory, and plays its part in suggesting a meta- 
phorical interpretation ofthe text which mere words may only imply. 


Song cycles: Schubertand Schumann 


Substantial narratives, literal or metaphorical, may also be embodied in asong 
cycle. Part of the attraction ofthis genre is the absence ofany conformity, in its 
finest examples, to their ostensible model. In Beethoven?s 47 die je7pe Geliebte 
(ITotheDistantBeloved,OPp.98,1816),sixsongs,each quite simple in formyare 
bound together by discreet piano variation within their strophes,， and by 
instrumental connections which modulate from one Song to the next; in addi- 
tion, the last song returns decisively to the melody of the first. This structural 
radicalism is ijgnored by Schubert in his two magnificent, and much longer， 
Cycles to textsby Wilhelm Miiller,whosefolkloric poetry has been Unnecessar- 
ily maligned.The cycles consist ofdiscrete songs in avarietyofforms,from the 
Simplest strophic settings such as the opening of Die scpbze MUNerizm (The Fair 
Maid of the Mill, D.795, 1823), through the subtle ternary and through-com- 
posed forms more frequent in Tteyere (Winter Journey,，D.911，1827).10 
The textural archetype of "Gretchen am Spinnrade” expands throughout Die 
SCjpb1e MUNeit where the millstream becomes a character and eventually a nar- 
rative persona (in the final song, when the young miller drowns himself). The 
varied movement of water is a natural source of accompanimental fguration. 
Tte11erse explores more harrowing feelings; the lover?s rejection comes 
before the cyclebegins,andina modelwhich affects many later cycles,the nar- 
rative trajectory is of secondary importance to the evocation of mood: anger， 
hope,nostalgia,despair. There is no equivalentto the stream,butevocations of 
the natural world - wind, ice, a solitary crow - become metaphors of the 
Singer?s mental state. 

“Der Lindenbaum2 (TYiztemele No. 9) is exemplary. The poem has six four- 
line StanZzas; Schubert sets the first two together, in a Sixteen-bar melody of 
Such limpid beauty that it acquired an independent life as a folksong: The 
entire poem could have been used up by two repetitions，but only with a 
Serious discord between text and music. The first two StanZas are about the 
remote, happy past; the singer used to find peace by the linden tree at the city 
gate. Stanzas3and4areabouttheimmediate,bitter past:as he leaves the town 
Wherehislover has rejected him, reposebythetree offers anotherkind ofpeace 


10 Susan Youens,Scpzxpbe 并 Diescpoe Merit (Cambridge, 1992); Retracilg 0 Ttter ss 7OU01ey: SCHUOezt 
“Tateryre1se" (Ithaca, N.Y.,1991). 
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(death by exposure in the depth of winteD. The wind is represented in the 
introduction, as a pleasant breezei in the interlude before stanza 3 it becomes 
chilly,and although stanzas 3-4 repeatthe melody ofstanzas 1-2,StanZa3 is in 
the minor,with stanza4backinthemajorforthetree?s seductive offer ofpeace. 
Sofarthesonghas keptwithin the confinesofthe strophicvariation,butstanza 
5 is Presented in a short passage of shuddering intensity: disintegrative in its 
declamatory style of text-setting, and its emphasis on the bass Cl (whereas the 
Song is in E),butintegrative in that the voice is accompanied by piano material 
(the chill wind) that has previously been heard only as an introduction and 
interlude. The wind acts directly on the singer, blowing his hat o 住 but as he 
remembers the scene,he did notturn to collectit,and nor did hesubmit to the 
lure ofthe tree. Finally,in stanza 6,looking back,headmits:'thereImighthave 
found peace” Schubert sets this to the original melody， rounding of 他 the 
musical form and underlining the singer”s distance from that past paradise. 
Schubert has to repeat Stanza 6 to fill out the whole melody, the claims of 
musical form overriding the form ofthe poetry. 

Athird song-cycle by Schubert, his so-called “Swan Song”， SCcAnyA1e1IES0NGI， 
Was created by its Posthumous publication and has been recognised by criti- 
cismand performance.Nevertheless,itwas notthus designed bythe composer， 
although a short cycle has been discerned in the six Heine settings. More 
recently，other groupings，potential cycles，have been detected within his 
OUtput of over 6oo songs, but most of them stand alone rather than as Part of 
any poetically meaningful set or collection.1LThe distinction of cycle and col- 
lection is intriguinglyblurred by Robert Schumann (181o-56).Only one ofthe 
Sets of songs he composed in a prodigious outpouring during the year 184o is 
governed by a narrative line. In 到 axeNliepe Wid Zebge (Op. 42，poems by 
Chamisso)ayoung woman is courted byan older man, marries him,and has his 
child;， then he dies. The sequence of emotions，ranging from a Sense of 
Unworthiness through gratitude, ecstasy, and the chill of bereavement,， may 
appear- despite or perhapsbecause ofthe quality of Schumann?s response -to 
validate a pattern of female dependency which many today find distastefu].1? 
Since the signifiers in song are both verbal and musical, and since the articula- 
tion of poetry provides leads for musical interpretation, a rich vein of musicol- 
0Ogyhas been devoted to reinterpretation ofthis repertory; however,Ssuggestive 
though nevw readings often are, it should be remembered that they belong to 
critical traditions more recent than those ofthe nineteenth century. 


11 Richard Kramer, Distapt Cycles: Scpxbeta1d 友 e Cotceiyig of so (Chicago, 1994). 

12 John Daverio, RobeMt Scjpat0111: 瑟 e7ald oa Nem Poe 红 4qe: (New York, 1997), p. 213; Ruth Solie， 
“Whose Life?The Gendered Selfin Schumann?s Frauenliebe Songs* in Steven Scher (ed.), MUWSic Nd 72x 记 
Czitical TIUi1ies (Cambridge, 1992), PP. 219-4o. 
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Schumann?s concept of cycle ('Liederkreis”) otherwise resists any explicit 
narrative. In 184o, he produced some 13o songs mainly drawn from the most 
distinguished living lyric poets, and grouped most of them for publication. 
WOmtjpez(Op.25)hasnocyclicpretension,beingacollection ofpoems byBurns， 
Byronand Moorein translation,and Goethe,Heinrich Heine (1797-1856)and 
Friedrich Riickert (1788-1866) in their original German.Two cycles,however， 
derive ffom Heine alone, Fiedejpyei (Op. 24) and Dicpteyliepe (Op.48),and two 
位 om Eichendor 他 , twelve songs Op. 37 and Fiedemyex Op. 39. But poetic uni- 
formity need not imply any "plot: Op. 39 begins with songs of alienation and 
love (In der Fremde, “Dein Bildnis wunderselig), before a dialogue with the 
Imythical witch Lorelei, set to a rolling motif which distances the frightening 
Outcome (unlike the “Erlkonig” settings, which seem all too real). Auf eine 
Burg' shows Schumann”s power to suggestanother age through musical style， 
without a trace of pastiche; a solemn tempo and spare contrapuntal texture 
Su 伍 ce. The level of dissonance, frfom which resolution seems always one Step 
removed from where itwould be in textbook counterpoint, underlies the crux 
of the poem，which is that the bride，seen far below in the castle yard， is 
WwWeeping; the songends unresolved,on the dominant.Asa piece ofunderstate- 
ment,thesubtleblend ofimagery and feeling achieved bycombining word and 
tone is more deeply imbued with poetic Romanticism than the more passion- 
ate，Sentimental Or self-pitying utterances which usually get branded 
“Romantic>” 

Aufeine Burg” also exemplifies a characteristic procedure, which is to com- 
plete the vocal part without reaching a cadence. At the same time it avoids 
another, in which the piano takes on the role ofcompletion,adding something 
Untranslatable to the sense of the song as a whole. This procedure acquires 
especial poignancy in two ofthe cycles. In Paxexzliepe 0d Zebgezt the piano coda 
reverts to the music of the frst song, as ifthesingerin her distress (or the com- 
poser, in his, or the listeners, in ours) fnds comfort in the past. In Dicpteiepe， 
Some Songs run Smoothly into the next, as when the second song closes an 
unresolved harmony from thefirst, but most are potentially independent('Ich 
grolle nicht' is often performed separately). But independence is qualified at 
the end. With pained fury, the singer shuts his songs into a coffn and plans to 
drown them along with his sorrows. The song ends with a fifteen-bar piano 
coda which is mainly a reprise of the coda to an earlier song, Am leuchtenden 
Sommermorgen: (No. 12); itis thus fatally subversive in relation to the admir- 
able defiance of the final song, for it restores the earlier mood of perplexed 
introspection. 

Schumann set Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen> in a three-part "bar” form 
(AA“B),despite itsbeing atwo-stanZa poemj; 'B?is the piano coda.Theopening 
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augmented sixth is followed by dominant and tonic, so that the Song bge9q1zs 
with a formula of closure: 


Anm leuchtenden Sommermorgen 
Geh: ich im Garten herum. 

Es fiistern und sprechen die Blumen， 
Ich aber wandle stumm. 


Es fiistern und sprechen die Blumen， 
Und schaun mitleidig mich an: 

Sei unser Schwester nicht bose， 
Dutrauriger, blasser Mann.1s 


The persistent accompaniment might be interpreted as representing the 
Summer morning; or in Eric Samss words, as “wind-stirred movement of tall 
fowersnodding”14 Such interpretations,however, mainly serveto confirm the 
imprecision of musical analogues. The outline structure of each StanZa is 
Simple. Each line ofverse is a two-bar phrase; thethird text-line incorporates a 
fattened mediant (Db) and an aberrant local cadence in C fat or B natural: 
“Schumann is thinking of fowers in colour” (Sams, p. 119). For the second 
StanZa the poet repeats the third line ofthe first,necessarily to the music ofthe 
firstline,by which process theoddity ofwhispering fowers is normalised. For 
thelasttwolines (reported speech oftheflowers) Schumann reservesanewhar- 
monic field from a deceptive resolution (G major whereE fat is expected, bar 
17). The bass stands still for over two bars before the swift return,through the 
original augmented sixth, to the home dominant. 

Thevoice stops,butdoes notcadence; the coda prolongs dominantharmony 
until the last two bars.This is the delicate, foating material Schumann recalls， 
transposed, after the last song. Schumann has often been accused of failing to 
respond to Heine”s irony. Irony is a rhetorical element nearly impossible to 
transfer to any other medium,and arguablyall Schumann needed to do was Set 
the words appropriately， and audibly， for it to come across. In Practice， 
however,songnotonly assimilates,but consumes a poemi irony might require 
Imusical distortion, as (somewhat crudely) in Berlioz?s Symijpo1ie jaxtastigxe 
(see below); Schumann argued thatwhilea composershould reach forthetruth 
of a poem, he should present it beautifully dressed.15 But Schumann was not 
withouthis own subtle sense ofirony. The implied consolation attheend ofthe 
cycle coincides nicely with the unwinding oftension from the pointof vievw of 


13 Translation ofthe text: In the gleaming summer morning,/Iwalk around the garden. / The fowers 
arewWhispering,speaking:/butIwalkin silence./Theflowersare whispering,speaking,/andlookingatme 
with compassion: / Do not be angry with our sister, / you sad, pale manl 

14 Eric Sams, 7Ne So195 ofRobertScH0OL (London, 1969; 2nd edn 1975),p. 119. 

15 Daverio, RobejtScpz0110111  P. 211. 
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musically autonomous analysis,butthejuxtaposition ofthe last poetic,and the 
lastmusical utterance qualifies any sense ofconsolation as ambivalent.15 

Schubert'xs and Schumann>”s achievements in song are far from isolated, and 
although they reach heights,and plumb depths,seldom perceived in their con- 
temporaries, the central terrain is fully occupied with masterly works by, to 
name only a few，Loewe，Emilie Zumsteeg (1796-1857)，Fanny Henselt 
nke Mendelssohn (18o5-47)，Felix Mendelssohn (18o9-47)，Robert Franz 
(1815-92) and Clara Schumann nke Wieck (1819-96)，Collections of 
Mendelssohn and Schumann songs were published with works by Fanny and 
Clara alongside their (respectively) brother (OpPP. 8 and 9) and husband 
(Op. 37), withoutany stylistic or quajlitative incongruity. 


French song 


French song in the early nineteenth century may be interpreted as a genre 
trying to escape its own origins. The standard romance was Simple, tuneful， 
with supporting accompaniment, and almost invariably strophic. The accre- 
tion of such features as harmonic adventure，quasi-dramatic declamation， 
Strophic variation,oran expressivelymodified final verse,led Nosketothe ple- 
onasm 'the Romantic Romance:.I7The most prolific composers of French song 
belong to later in the century, but for Berlioz, whose earliest published works 
areromances (C. 1822-3),Song-form was avital styjlistic foundation.1s His bold 
melodic idiom helped to move French song forward, even when controlled by 
the mainly strophic forms in settings oftranslations from Goethe by GErard de 
Nerval (Exitsceles de Faxst with orchestra, published 1829) and from Thomas 
Moore by Thomas Gounet (Vexf mililodies ilaitaaises, published 183o). In the 
lattertitle,itselfatranslation from Moore,Berliozassisted the French ljanguage 
in choosing the word “melodie" forthe genreequivalent to the German 'lied:.1? 
The solo songs in these two collections (which also include choruses) revel in a 
rhythmic suppleness quite at variance with the expectations of the Romance; 
yet the accompaniments remain generally simple, and the songs are either 
Strophic or, in one case, declamatory (Elegie en prose?). The exception, ironi- 
cally entitled "Romance” is the translation of'“Gretchen am Spinnrade” (D?une 
amoureuse famme”), especially as the spinning motif is not used as a contin- 
uUumi instead the setting is sectionalised, and the complex (orchestral) accom- 
paniment is coloured by a new voice of Romantic melancholy, the cor anglais. 


16 Sams, THpe 90195 ofRope 人 EScH2M0NN PP. 123- 人 4. 

17 Frits Noske, Petcp so 太 o1l Berioz 如 Dzxbpai (New York, 197o),pp. 12-22. 

18 Julian Rushton, THpe MzxsicxLZ4NIU49e ofBeioz (Cambridge, 1983), PP. 144-8o. 
19 Noske, Prexzch So19,pP.22-5. 
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Itwas only in 184o, setting original French poetry, that Berlioz realised the 
melodie fully in Zes Nai det， six Songs to poems by Thkophile Gautier 
(1811-72),，through-composed but more lyrical than declamatory and thus 
Unrelated to genres like operaand cantata.Thesesongs were later orchestrated， 
and are Sometimes claimed as the first orchestral Song cycle.29 Berlioz>s 
achievement, even in the original versions with piano, was to integrate poem， 
voice and instruments into a homogeneous texture. Berlioz gave the third of 
Zes1aik di (SesagWies) thesubtitle'Lamentoy butthepoet,and Faure' in 
his much later Setting, used the title “Chanson du pecheur” Berlioz has the 
opening phrase of the voice part grow out of the sighing motif which haunts 
the entire Song; the vocal phrase is extended to four bars by agogicelongation 
ofthe crucial word,“morte>and in the second phrasethesurprising duration of 
"Je moves the attention from the death of the beloved to a quasi-authorial 
voice;thelineends with asimplelocal modulation and the delicate intrusion of 
astylised sob on the lastsyllable of"pleurerai` The song islaid outin a broadly 
ternary design, With each of the three sections ending in the refrain: Ahl! Sans 
amour sen aller sur la mer' in which the instruments pursue the voice, more 
echo than canon, from top to bottom the song ends by realising the implica- 
tion of this refrain and frustrating normal harmonic expectations, for the last 
chord is still the dominant. 

Berlioz was by nature a dramatic composer, who learned the conventional 
forms when competing for the annual Prix de Rome, for which he wrote a 
cantata in each oftheyears 1827to 183o. Where Mendelssohn,inapproaching 
Such a mixed genre, chose fine poetry (Goethe) for his masterpiece in Die e1S 如 
TTZlxtgisUlacpt (Op. 6o, 1832), Berlioz had to make do with whatever poetry 
the Fine Arts section of the Institut de France could provide. These cantatas 
raise acutely the question of the relationship between a poor text and fine 
music. Their musical strengths may be Said to derive both from the conven- 
tional gestures of dramatic music, derived in turn from French opera since 
Gluck,and from Berlioz?s responseto the dramaticelements in thesubject. His 
cantata of 1829,Cliojphtre,has the Queen ofEgyptrefectupon her defeat after 
the death of Mark Antony, her inability to seduce Octavius Caesar, her fear of 
death, and the still worse prospect of being displayed in triumph in Rome; 
finally she dies through the bite of the asp. The naturalistic broken phrases of 
the dying queen,in the text destined by the examiners for an aria, are evidence 
for Berliozs commitment to dramatic truth. The “meditatiom，in which 
Cleopatra dreads the fury of her ancestors whose country She has failed to 
defend, commands most attention, not for the measured declamation of the 


20 Peter Bloom，'In the Shadows of Zes Na 记 diti and Julian Rushton， “Zes NU 妆 Et Cycle or 
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text,butforthe developing sense ofthe musically poetic which emerges frfom a 
unique adventure in harmony, rhythm and texture. But the inessential nature 
of the word-music relation was demonstrated when Berlioz used the same 
musicfora'Chorus ofshadesinhis“melologue” Zeyetoaiyie(1831,asequel 
to the SyMbjpoNie jltastgxe).The speaker of 'Lelio introduces the music (text 
in square brackets is mine):“VWhat is the strange faculty which substitutes 
imagination for reality?Vhatis this ideal orchestra which seemas to sing within 
me? Sombre instrumentation [trombones, low clarinets, horns and bassoons， 
lower strings], broad and sinister harmony [replete with enharmonic change 
and unexpected progressions],a lugubrious melody [poised above an ostinato 
rhythm short-long,contraryto thelong-shortusual in the period],thechoirin 
Unison and octaves like a huge voice giving vent to a menacing ljament. . .The 
music bears outthis description fully, but the oddity ofthe poetry-music rela- 
tionship here lies in an association, already made explicit by the speaker, with 
the ghost scene in 五 ojtie 坟 whereas in Cliobpitre,atthehead ofthe same music， 
Berlioz added an epigraph from Romeo dd 1xliet From this itappears that the 
essential qualities of*poetic music are not Subject- or even word-specific. 


Poetic instrumental music 


Mnusicxs inarticulate nature Undermines most attempts to_ establish links 
between it and other semantic systems, and Romantic instrumental music is 
resistant to interpretation unless some kind ofclue is offered; for that reason， 
perhaps, in the first halfofthe nineteenth century it became more intimately 
Connected with extra-musical ideas. Yet an absence ofspecificity is a vital Part 
of the Romantic project which finds Poetry in unmediated sound. 
Mendelssohn”s eight books of Ziedey ojte TYoxrte (Songs Without Words) 
include few with titles other than “Gondollied: (barcarolle). Both the generic 
and the Specific titles suggest a vocal model，bearing out Charles Rosen2s 
description of the archetypal Romantic piece as a lyrical melody over an 
accompanimentwhoseundifierentiated motion suggests Baroque rather than 
Classical ancestry，like Gounod's AAAve Maria，sung over Bachs C major 
prelude.2 “Song without words: becomes a genre, embracing music under 
various titles,like Schumann?s pieces foran instrumentand piano (Romances， 
Fantasy pieces，and fairytales，Mairchenbildenm. Numerous symphonic， 
chamber Or sonata slow movements as far ahead as Mahlers Fifth 
Symphony (the Adagietto") could also be called songs without words. The 


21 Charles Rosen,THe Classical Sbyle: Dayd1 Moza 屿 Bee 太 ovez(London, 1971),p.453;Seealso EdwardT 工 . 
Cone, WMSicaL Fo Nd MMSiCQL Peia1Ce (New York, 1968), pp. 78-87; Leonard G. Ratner, RON0NZC 
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listener experiencesasonginanunknown language; either music has thrown 
o 任 the yoke ofpoetry, while retaining the musical forms to which poetry gave 
Trise, Or the penetration of music by poetry has reached a point where, satu- 
rated by poetic essence, music would be hampered by the precision of verbal 
imagery. 

The short piano piece more generally is another Romantic archetype. 
Precedents include the “eclogues of Vdclav Jan Tomdsek (18o7), Beethoven'>s 
Bagatelles,and Schuberes MomeNt MUSUCa0 (D.78o, published 1828).The sixth 
MomeNt MUSiCal originally published in 1824 under the title "Lament of the 
minstrel, invites hermeneutic investigation.2 Larger forms Were affected by 
cultivation of the same less formal, improvisational musical impulses as found 
an outlet in short forms. Invasion of the sonata by improvisational elements 
asSociated with the fantasia is an outgrowth of eighteenth-century practice， 
but Schubert stretched this model near to breaking-point in the slow move- 
ment of his late A major sonata (D.959, 1828); the melancholy lyricism of the 
OUter Sections SUIrounds music in such tonal, motivic and rhythmic fux as to 
be barely coherent.23 Beethoven?s achievement in Sonata composition not SUT- 
Prisingly inhibited the generation born after 18oo, which either avoided such 
forms or qualified them with its ovwn preoccupations, often in such a way as to 
Suggest extra-musical meaning. MendelssohnsA minorstringquartet (Op.13， 
1827) is indebted to Beethoven (notablyOp. 95 in its slow movement), but it is 
framed by a song (offered without the words) in A major, which distances 站 
from the Classical model. Schumann similarly introduced his F sharp minor 
Piano sonata (Op. 11, 1836) with a song which also forms the basis of the slow 
movement， Both these composers moved away from such equivocations 
towards a more austere division between postClassical and Romantic forms. 
The penetration ofsymphonicmusicby song was taken in another direction by 
Berlioz (see belovm). 


Use ofdance measures 


Leonard G. Ratner divided eighteenth-century dance music into social 'the- 
atrical and “speculative:.24The first category is Unrelated to the topic of this 
chapter, and theatrical dance, including mime, develops from the most origi- 
nal ballet mnusic of the previous century (Gluck,，Doxz 71UaN; Beethoven，Die 
G@escp0bje des Pyomees) to such works as Ciselle (Paris Opkra, 1841: scenario 
by Thkophile Ganutier, music by Adolphe Adam). The close association of 


22 Edward T. Cone,“Schubert*s Promissory Note” 19 轨 CetO Msic, 5 (1982), pp.233-41. 
23 Hugh Macdonald,'Schubert"s Volcanic Temper> THe MsicaL 7T71es 99 (1978), ppP. 949-52. 
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musical signiftication with the stage is exemplified by the role of Fenella in 
Aubers Za Nete de Poxrtici (Paris Opkra，1829; a predecessor is Webers 
Simaza, 181o).The musicassigned to the mute is the mostexpressive and for- 
mally unconventional,extending the idiom in the dimensions of rhythm， 
pitch-relation, and rapid mood-change. Such integration of music with, in 
the wide sense, the poetic requires a musical style which is the antithesis of 
the symphonic self-su 全 ciency identified by Hoffmann: yet the influence of 
Such music on Wagner, among others, places it at the heart of the Romantic 
Project. 

Ratners specujlative category typically involves theemployment ofdance in 
Symphonic music and opera. In eighteenth-century music dance may Suggest 
Specific social meanings; in the nineteenth century hermeneutic investigation 
may be directed more by a programme, as when Berlioz (18o3-69) introduces 
elaborated character-pieces,awaltzand a march,into his 9Sy7tbpo7Nie jltastigUe 
(183o). Interest in dance-types may be intended to add local colour. The pres- 
ence of a fandango as the main material of the first movement in Schumann2s 
Second Piano Sonata is di 伍 cultto interpret; butthe merestprogrammatichint 
SU 伍 ces to release the listener fom any obligation other than to enjoy and be 
moved in，for instance，Mendelssohn”s Fourth (Italian7) Symphony and 
Berlioz?s 五 aroid ez Ttzie，which both contain pilgrims” marches，The 
Mendelssohn ends by turning the saltarello into a topic for symphonic dis- 
course, and the third movement of the Berlioz is a serenade (Song without 
words) framed by dance-like music imitating the local bagpipe, the pifferari. 
Local colour may also lie behind the cultivation of dance-types originating in 
Eastern Europei the Polacca, or Polonaise, already internationalised in eigh- 
teenth-century instrumental music, reappears as a finale in Beethoven (Triple 
Concerto Op. 56) and Field (Third Piano Concerto, H.32), and for an aria in 
Weber's Dey 下 efscpztz,ostensiblythemostGermanic ofoperas (1821:'“Kommt 
ein Schlanker Bursch gegangen>). 

With Fryderyk Chopin (181lo-49),however, the poetry behind Polish dance 
rhythms is no longer merely colouristic, butsignifies the national sentiment of 
an exile. Wherethe waltzin Chopin?shandsis public,virtuosic, the mazZurka is 
intimate, seeming to embody thoughts, perhaps oflove, perhaps of frailty, too 
deep, or too Precise, for the toor-articulate medium of words. The mazurka 
became a genre, and not only by quantity (Chopin produced over Sixty) but 
because within the constraints of its typical rhythmic patterns he was stimu- 
lated to his most daring projections of thematic invention，harmony and 
tonality, and to a degree of stylisation in which the dance origins ofthe music 
arevirtually lost. This is scarcely less true ofthe polonaises,although by asso- 
ciation with the fantasia a polonaise rhythm is exploited in a work whose 
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elaboration approaches the symphonic,the remarkable Po1oxzaise-Faztaisie (OP. 
61,1846).25 


Piano cycles 


From Chopin?s twenty-four Preludes in all the keys (Op. 28, 1839), as from 
Schumann?s piano cycles, there emerges a sense, defying analysis, of a whole 
greater than the sum of its fascinatingly diverse original parts. Some of these 
preludes (which precede nothing) are cryptic, like Beethoven?s Bagatelles; for 
instance the peculiarly sombre E major and quicksilver C sharp minor. Some 
conform to dance types,Ssome mightbe studies exiled from the magnificent sets 
OPpp. lo and 25. The D fat major Prelude， its reception contorted by the 
acquired title 'raindrop> is a nocturney a 伍 liated to one ofthe most characteris- 
tic new genres of the early nineteenth century. The nocturne was developed 
from earlier pianistic idioms which crystallised in the work of the Irish com- 
poser John Field (1782-1837), who worked Principally in Russia. The arche- 
typealanguid melody,richly ornamented,overawidely spaced arpeggiated le 仿 
hand, suggests the general model proposed by Rosen (see above)j, and is well 
ilustrated by Fieldys Fifth Nocturne.2s The genre imposes no conditions upon 
tempo (usually fairly slow),norupon metre,and can coalesce with other genres; 
one of Fields is a polonaise (No. 9). Chopin is 这 anything more stylised; the 
archetype is clear in his first published nocturne,Op. 9,No. 1(1831) and many 
more. Butfor him the genre becomes moreerotic than playful,and may evokea 
broken heart, as in the sompbre tread of Op. 37,No.1in G minor (1838); while 
Op.32,No.1l,inBmajor(1837),for mostof its length the perfectembodiment 
of the archetype，changes course drastically when its well-prepared final 
cadence is interrupted (bar 62) byanalien harmonyya distant drum-beat, a frag- 
ment of recitative,andanAdagio cadence in B minor: a broken dream. 

Chopin and Schumann each wrotethree piano sonatas,to Which maybeadded 
Schumann?s sonata-scale cycle of'fantasy pieces> FascpzlgSSCpoU0NR CNS Tie (OP. 
206, 184o). But Schumann also found original means of co-ordinating cycles of 
piano musicwithouttheneed to doffhis hatto sonata forms ortonal unity. In his 
criticism he exhibited some generic Uncertainty when discussing Schubert， 
accepting a publishers suggestion that the highly integrated G major Sonata 
(D.894) wasafantasy,andasetofImpromptus(D.935)a sonata,which ifso titled 
would be unique among Schuberte'xs output in its key-scheme and sequence of 


25 Adrian Thomas，'*Beyond the Dance', in Jim Samson (ed.)，7TNe Cup1idge Cowba1NioNt 如 CHobi 
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musical types.27 Schumann?s earliest publications co-ordinated musical moods 
in traditional non-Ssonata forms: variations,sets ofdances (Pabpijoxs,Op.2,1831) 
and character-pieces (Davidspiotdiextiolze,Op. 6,1837). But in Pabpilioxs, the dis- 
ruption and decayin the coda demand programmaticunderstanding,and receive 
it by reference to Jean-Paul Richters novel Fieyejaye; Daverio suggests that 
Schumann viewed his works as 'literary products:28 Ca7MaV4l (Subtitled “Scenes 
mignonnes> Op.9,1837)adds an intertextual ljayer to the cycle ofshort pieces by 
quoting Pabpilioxs,and Schumann evokes or imitates the styles of Chopin (with 
uncanny accuracy), Paganini, and with typical introversion himself naming the 
two sides of his musical personality “Florestan” and “Eusebius” That Ca74V4L 
never degenerates into mannered fragments, but is a true cycle, is the result of 
intense preoccupation in nearly every Piece with motifs derived from letters， 
mainly ASCH (As can appear as Ab, or,separating the letters,Aand Eb; H is BH). 
The challenge to harmonic ingenuity, the rhythmic variety assisted by using 
dance measures only occasionally, and the unpredictable forms， give this set 
exXceptional charm,its kaleidoscopic patterns precariously but convincingly co- 
ordinated. K7eisieriaNa (Op. 16, 1838) is not a whit less original. Its eight more 
Substantial pieces are potentially self-contained and contain none of the clues 
Scattered throughout Ca7mt4ayal; the persona of E. 工 A. Hoffmann?s eccentric 
Kapellmeister Kreisler is no more a“programme' than Schumann implied when 
he called his first symphony “Spring Perhaps we hear the master's violin in the 
opening fguration， or the middle section of the first number where a rich 
polyphony is made although only one note is struck at atime,and in the gigue- 
like fnale which,like theend of Papiioxs,fades into nothingness. 
Intertextuajlity in this type of composition is not the casual borrowing of 
Imaterial in order to make better Use of it, such as occurs in the eighteenth 
century (among many examples,the overture to Mozart's Die Capbez1ibte takes 
its fugal subject from ClementiDi it is a deliberate allusion, intended to aftect 
interpretation ofthe new workby referenceto theold. No.8 ofDicpteriebge has 
apiano coda, unrelated to the rest, which refers to the opening of K7eiseiaja3 
the magnificent, sonata-scale Fantasie in C (Op. 17, 1839) cites the Principal 
motifofBeethoven?s 47 die Jete Geliebgte,which returns as a Principal motifin 
Schumann?s Second Symphony (1846), an event which may be related to his 
biography, and Particularly his relations with his wife.?? While Schumann2s 
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aspirations to meet Beethoven on his own soil, in the chamber,symphonicand 
choral music composed after 184o, have had a disputed critical reception, his 
Piano cycles remain magnificently original,and have few real successors; in part 
this is due to their curious kind of self-referentialism, in which the composer 
allows his personality and life to direct his invention. To an extent this policy 
was continued in Liszt?s great collections, but his 4701lles de eleriage, while 
more than travelogues, do turn attention ouUtward from the contemplating 
coOmposer to the scene contemplated, a step already taken by Berlioz between 
his first two symphonies. 


Instrumental narrative: ballade,symphonyand 
Overture 


In his piano Ballades, Chopin offered no programme, no Specific reference to 
any Story; yetthe title clearly implies a narrative, as does the compound metre， 
Which refects the metre of poetic ballads. Only the Second Ballade may be 
related to a Specific poemi the others, more extended in their musical forms 
which to an extent intersect With the sonata, have no programme. Their narra- 
tive quality emerges from the handling of thematic order and the transforma- 
tion of material: in the Third Ballade, the peaceful themes return in reverse 
order, the second subjected to a stormy and texturally elaborated reprise, and 
the first to an apotheosis.39 

The narrative metaphor affected symphonic composition, in the avoidance 
OFr Stretching of traditional forms and a growing desire for continuity, and 
explicit thematic connections, between movements. In the 182zos to 184os the 
Symphony that most inspired emulation was perhaps Beethoven?s Sixth, the 
“Pastoral Its five-movement form, taken over by Berlioz (SyMijpoxie jaxttas- 
gUe),ended with thelastthree movements playing continuously,and thematic 
transformation in the passage 位 om the storm to thanksgiving for deliverance 
in the fnale. The continuity model affected Mendelssohn, who asked for the 
movements to be played without interruption (Scottish Symphony) or com- 
posed links between them (Violin Concerto). Butthe example ofthe "Pastoral 
was more widely disseminated by music with implied or explicit extra-musical 
associations. An equally potent model was the overture. Beethoven2?s finest 
Overtures were not Originally intended for concert use but became divorced 
from their original theatrical context. An epitome ofeach tragedy is presented 
in the overtures KEgMopt and Co7iolajl,the formerending with the “symphony of 
victory which Goethe planned for theend ofhis play, the latter with thematic 
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transformation (disintegration) as a metaphor for the heroys death. Beethoven 
also provided the model for a choral symphony, variously followed by Berlioz 
(the "dramatic Symphony? Romzlo et 71uliette, 1839), Mendelssohn (Symphony 
No.2,Zopbyesat8 [Hymn ofPraise],184o),and Liszt (EUe Faxst-Szt1oxzie, 1857). 
In the resultant ferment of genre, the least controversial type is the Pictu- 
resque，of which the paradigmatic examples are Mendelssohn>”s overtures 
(Meeyesstille, 1828, Die SCpo1e Melisile, 1833), his fourth (Italian?) Symphony 
(1833),and pieces of Scottish inspiration,the Piano Fantasia Op.28 (1833),the 
Third Symphony (1842), and the ebyides Overture (183o-2).31 Such pieces 
establish an unequivocal context to which the composer”s invention may be 
related,and which tovarying degrees affectsour hearing ofthe music. From the 
composer”s point ofvievw,itfacilitates escape from thematic routines.Thus 77e 
五 ebyiaes transforms a theme from a smooth to a choppy character in a way 
abstract "development would not normally accommodate; its marine inspira- 
tion may not be an issue for the listener whose experience is different 人 om 
Mendelssohn?s, but it provides a framework for understanding so radical a 
piece of textural manipulation. The incorporation of hymnody，and the 
“Dresden Amen:，may be explained by Mendelssohnys title “Reformation， 
(Symphony No. 9g),butthelistener will not be concerned with Luther or relig- 
ious wars. The Swedish composer Berwald (1796-1868) entitled his sympho- 
nies “capricieuse> “seErieuse” and “Singuliere，the last perhaps disarming 
criticism of its unconventional and refreshing merger of slow movement and 
Scherzo; whereas Berlioz”s similar designation "fantastique” was accompanied 
by an autobiographical programme. All these works extend，while still in 
Some degree conforming to，expectations equally appropriate to _ untitled 
Works identified by genre: Symphony, overture, etc. Berlioz, however, crossed 
Over into the area of narrative， which in music without words is evidently 
Problematic. 

Symphonic music represented an ideal of Romantic expression even when， 
OFT perhaps especially when, no Poetic or representation intention was Pro- 
claimed by its composer (see above, Hoffmann). A substantial strand of inter- 
Pretative opinion, stimulated, somewhat paradoxically, by both Hanslick and 
Wagner，condemned instrumental music with Subject-matter，Hanslick 
人 avouring its exclusion, and Wagner favouring its open adoption as musical 
drama.3 A more recent Strand of hermeneutic investigation Uses terms no 
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longer exclusively music-analytical, on the kind of non-programmatic reper- 
tory for which the symphonies of Brahms may be considered representative; 
Such interpretations may take the form of implied or ideal narratives, and are 
Sometimes Socio-political， with a particular leaning towards the politics of 
nationalism, imperialism and difference.33 Again, however, SuUch preoccupa- 
tions belong to the late twentieth century. In the period between the death of 
Beethoven and about 186o, the symphony without a programme might have 
been considered moribund, and the present (and thus the future) could have 
been perceived to belong to music that was explicitly poetic. Although numer- 
OUs coOmposers contributed to this trend, Berlioz has left perhaps the largest 
footprints in this particular geological stratum. 

Berlioz was perceived by the poet and critic Gautier as one of a trinity of 
French Romanticism，with Victor Hugo and Eugene Delacroix, but this is 
morean indication ofhis perceived statureasamajor outsider than to any artis- 
tic afinity. Berlioz is too readily associated with the use of an explicit pro- 
gramme, because SyNbjpo1ie jaxttastigxe is by far his best-known work. In fact， 
Berlioz wrote mainly vocal music. His period ofintense,though notexclusive， 
exploration of instrumental forms is quite short. Having previously produced 
two oOVvertures, one for the opera Zes Jantcs-1U9es (1826), the other a concert 
piece, zyveey (C. 1827), Berlioz in 183o composed SyMtjpo1tie Jiaxttastigye and 
an Overture after Shakespeare, later titled Faztaisie dualatigye, Za tejtzblte. In 
1831, he added two concert overtures, Ze 101 Zeay and Rob Roy; and in 1834， 
Daold etaie,symphonyinfour movements with solo viola.The seven-move- 
ImentRoloet1xliie 纪 hasfourlonginstrumental movements; yjoNie epb1e 
et tiotjjpale (184o) is a ceremonial composition originally for wind band in 
three movements. There is only one later overture independent of a dramatic 
WoOrk, Ze co1S4a11e (1844, revised 1851). 

Very jlittle of Berliozs instrumental music is without extra-musical refer- 
ence, but it usually falls well short of a narrative programme. The changing 
associations of musical ideas, however, should not be used to assert that the 
extra-musical information is entirely extraneous. The overture Rob Roy was 
withdrawn bythe composerand some ofits material cannibalised for 五 ayold ex 
Ttalie. Such transformations are commonplace in Berlioz?s vocal and instru- 
mental music, and are known from the work of many other composers.34 The 
desire to write expressive music did not compel him to regard musical ideas as 
inalienable from their original inspiration. Berlioz took a pre-existing melody， 
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Pitej: THe Nemw Ga CUTLesbio1 WMSicology (NewYorkand London, 1994),pP.205-33. 
34 Hugh Macdonaldq,*Berlioz?s Self-borrowings” Proceedixlgs oftheRoyaLMMWsicalL4ssociatioz,92(1965-6)， 


PP. 27-44， 
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the “Dies irae” plainchant, into the finale of Sy7tpo7zie jzNtasti9gWe because 让 
would signify something specifictohisaudienceas thesubjectofparody. Later， 
Settingthe'Dies irae” in his C7itide tesse des7MMo1 必 ,heconstructeda'plainchant 
ofhisown becauseusing thetraditional melody would have created an undesir- 
able intertextual complication between two works. The intertextual connec- 
tion of Robg Roy and 瑟 azoid is ofanother order; any semantic confusion results 
位 om the accidental survival ofthe earlier score, and from the modern practice 
ofreviving everything we can fnd by composers we admire. 

Intheworkhe called BEbisode de awie dotaxtiste:SyMbpoNie jltastgxe el cg 
bu1es, Berlioz made considerable use ofearlier material, but its integrity need 
notbe questioned for that reason. Much of its material,and nearlyall its actual 
Co11 思 05i 太 01, belongs only to the symphonic conception,although there is spec- 
Ulation that some ideas may have been conceived for unrealised works on Fazxst 
OFf 及 opeo Nd 1p1liet The theme of the slow movement was taken from the 
'“Gratias agimus of an early Mass (1824-5), and the Principal theme of the 
entiresymphonyythe 'idke fixe which signifies the artistysvision ofthebeloved 
woman was employed in the cantata 五 e711zNIe (1828); its handling in the suc- 
cessive movements became a model for meaningful thematic transformations 
in later programme music. Berlioz recognised the immaturity of these Works 
and decided to puttheir ideas to better use.The association ofthe beloved with 
the idke fixe is aconnotation assigned only by the programme,which, contrary 
to What is frequently stated, was never withdrawn by Berlioz.35 Berlioz argued 
that the programme provided a reason for the sequence of movements, analo- 
gous to spoken dialogue in opera,an argumentimplicitly accepted by Leonard 
B. Meyer.35 The programme also explains why the "Dies irae' is used. But the 
essence of the communication, for instance of the "fux of passions” a phrase 
Berlioz derived from Chateaubriand, is contained in the arrangement of the 
musical notes, which include not only harmonic and contrapuntal inventions， 
for example the constant reinterpretations of the idke fixe through metre and 
harmony, butalso instrumental colour and the spatial disposition of forces, in 
Which thesymphonic genre intersects with the theatre.37 

This imaginative Synthesis of music，programme and imagery could not 
easijly be repeated, but Romilo et 1wliette develops the concept by incorporating 
the programme into the performance, as a prologue in choral recitative. NOt 


35 Nicholas Temperley, "The 9ymabpoxzie jazztastigxeand its Program> THpe MaSicaLQ&Uaxrterb ,57 (1971), PP. 
593-6o8. 

36 Leonard B. Meyer, EMiotioz Old Mea1i9 加 WMSiC (Chicago, 1956), pp. 271-2. 

37 Wolfgang Domling, *Die Symphonie 包 ntastique und Berlioz” Auffassung von Programmusik”， Die 
WSIRO7scjpa9g,28 (1975), pp.26o-83; "En songeant au temps ...aPespace 47cpiy Jr MUNSIWisse1SCpa 有 让 33 
(1976), pp. 241-6o; Jeffrey Langford, "The “Dramatic Symphonies”of Berlioz as an Outgrowth of the 
French Operatic Tradition THpe WMzxsicaL Quarterby, 69 (1983), PP. 85-103. 
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only does this provide su 得 cient indication ofthe plot for the listener to share 
the poeticand dramatic inspiration ofthe instrumental movements, butit goes 
So far as to mention Shakespeare, without whose poetry we should notunder- 
Stand young love the way we do; and, in the original version of 1839, Emile 
Deschampss prologueends byaddressing theaudience in four Alexandrines: 


Tels sont dabord,tels sontles tableaux etles scenes 
Que devantvous, cherchant des routes incertaines， 
Lorchestre va tenter de traduire en accords. 

Puisse votre intkret soutenir nos efforts!38 


Something of a hostage to fortune, these lines were withdrawn when Berlioz 
revised his score, but, however stifly, they convey the excitement of the enter- 
Prise,and challengetheaudiences willingness to participate. Berlioz ljater pro- 
posed that the sixth movement should normally be omitted，because most 
audiences would not know Shakespeare's drama with Garrick's denouement: 
the music clearly matches the franticenergy ofRomeo breaking into the tomb， 
the awful stillness within the tomb, Romeo”s "aria” for tenor-register instru- 
ments,and Julietxs awakening and their ttmporary reunion, based on themes 
transformed from the earlier love Scene. Yet to isolate the moments when 
Romeo takes poisonand Julietstabs herselfruns the risk ofinterpretative liter- 
alism. What is most vital in this music it its tremendous emotional charge， 
achieved by musical daring: theavoidance ofclosure,manic fragmentationyand 
the lasts chromatic whisper fom the oboe. While the brilliant ball scene, the 
Prolonged rapture of the love scene, the mercurial Queen Mab scherzo, and 
Julietxs funeral procession are musically more Satisfying, the tomb scene, a 
Stumbling-block for critical reception in 1839 and through much of the twen- 
tieth centuryyseems finally tohaveachieved critical,and Public,acceptability.3? 

Berlioz?s search for poetic essence led him, in Romzlo et 7Uiiete, to further 
generic mixture, forthefinale is pure opera. With Za dualatiop de Faxkst which 
has no symphonic component, he incorporated his lyrics of 1829 (see above) 
within a design which appeals to an ideal mental theatre, making no conces- 
Sions to normal performing conventions; not SuUrprisingly he had trouble 
finding the right generic designation, eventually rejecting the matter-of-fact 
“opkra de concerb for the vaguer 'lkgende dramatique'” In the course of com- 
posing Za da7tt4tio1, Berlioz took the significant step of writing much of his 
own text.Although the design remains dependent on Goethe for many details， 
he produced a Faxst as French as Marlowe”s was English. The haunting poetry 


38 Translation: These, therefore, are the first group of images and scenes / Which, seeking uncharted 
Ways,/The orchestra before you will try to translate into sound. /Mayyour attention supportour attemptl 
39Julian Rushton, Beiioz: Romilo etJzuliette (Cambridge, 1994), PPp. 7o-8. 
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of Faust?s four solos, which refect his alienation, his suicidqal despair, his sel 仁 
deluding hope of fnding true love, and his defiant self-identification with 
nature, ranks among the finest characterisations of the philosopher, Precisely 
because so much of it is applicable to Berlioz himself; in that respect, Faust?s 
damnation is Berlioz?s own,and a sequel to SyM 加 poNie JOANtaStiONe. 

In common with mostcomposers ofFzxstmaterial, Berlioz confined himself 
to PartI of Goethe”s tragedy. He and Liszt dedicated their Faust compositions 
to each other, but they have little in common. Liszts Bite FAXSt97JoNie, like 
Beethoven:s Ninth, introduces voices onlyatthe end,and his three orchestral 
movements are neither operatic nor stages in a narrative,but character-studies 
of Faust, Gretchen and Mephistopheles. The scherzo which characterises the 
last owes Something to the ironic distortions ofthe finale to SyMi 加 poNie jattas- 
gUe, butLiszthit on the inspired strategy of representing devilry, as the Spirit 
of denial, by parodying the grandiose aspirations of Faust'xs music, and repre- 
Senting the purity ofGretchen by the absence of parody. 

Each of the symphonies of Berlioz and Liszt was an isolated formal experi- 
ment，but their other orchestral works form part of a_ larger pattern 
Programmatic concert Overtures were Stimulated by opera, for which compos- 
ers, building on a perceived Gluck-Mozart tradition, increasingly used over- 
tures to Summarise the dramatic action, and secondly because the design of 
public concerts required short orchestral pieces to make up a programme, and 
Opera overtures Were a popular and stimulating way of fulfilling that require- 
ment. From programming overtures by Beethoven, Cherubiniand Weber to the 
programmatic concert overture Was but a step，taken by the teenage 
Mendelssohn (4 MUMNMe7 NA Dyeda1l, 1826)before Berlioz. Overtures con- 
tinued to migrate from the theatre to the concert hall (Schumann>s magnificent 
Byronic Mawz1jed, 1848-9), while other works of equivalent length were newly 
Composed (Wagner，EEie FAXt-OUVert 好 Je，184o，revised UP to 1855). 
Shakespeare remained a favoured source of subject-matter, and in 1858,，Liszt 
composed a 如 aiet overture portraying the hero. Subsequently, with the addi- 
tion of an '“Ophelia” interlude, it was included in the category of symphonic 
poems. This generic concept, in which we legitimately include related catego- 
ries SUch as the “Fantasy-overture” preferred by Tchaikovsky, was at first asso- 
Ciated with “progressive" or'avant-garde music (See chapters 11 and 13).Butthe 
new genre, developed Specifically to favour the musically poetic, was part of a 
complex responsetothesymphonicachievementofBeethovenontheonehand， 
and rejection ofthe values ofopera (particularly Rossinian opera) on the other. 

The poetic values of opera were recognised and re-created in other venues 
When Liszt transcended the merely virtuosic operatic paraphrase by his imagi- 
native fantasias on themes from Bellini, Berlioz, Meyerbeer and Verdi. But the 
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Social and economic barriers erected between an operatic career and the 
“advanced: composer, which skewed Berliozxs ambition away from its most 
natural outlet, and the theatrical apparatus of opera which was di 伍 cujlt to rec- 
oncile with the musicality ofSchubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann or Liszt, may 
have contributed positively to the development of each of these composers by 
compelling them to find strategies for articulating dramatic and poetic values 
in other, often novel musical forms. For this development, major poets deserve 
ashareofthecredit. Liszt concluded his Faxstsymphony by settingthelastfour 
lines of PartII ofGoethe”s tragedy: 


Alles Vergingliche istnur ein Gleichnis， 
Das Unzulingliche hier wirds Ereignis; 
Das Unbeschreibliche hier wird es getan. 
Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan. 


These celebrated,butvirtuallyuntranslatable,lines havebeen eloquently setby 
other composers (Schumann，4Szezel QUS Goethes Fa 上 Mahler，Eighth 
Symphony). But the words themselves suggest a poetry which aspires to the 
condition ofRomantic music: intelligible through sound rather than the intel- 
lect,justasa painting mightbeappreciated for its Pictorial (formal and colour- 
istic) values, rather than forallegory, instruction or representational exactness. 
As far as music itself is concerned, the roads which led from Beethoven ulti- 
mately converged in agreement that What music conveys， even in its most 
Poetic, narrative or dramatic modes, is the otherwise indescribable. 
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The invention of tradition 


JOHN IRVING 


An imagined past 


Whenever I was in Berlin，I would seldom miss Mosers quartet- 
evenings. For me, SUch artistic Presentations were always the most intel- 
ligible forum for appreciating instrumental music, in which one heard 
four reasonable people conversing, as it were, believed their discourse to 
be profitable and became acquainted with the individuality ofthe instru- 
ments. Goethes B1ieje Band IV: Bieje der Japye 1821-1832: Textkritisch 
durchgesehen und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Karl Robert 
Mandelkow (Hamburg,1967),no. 1443. 


Goethe”s letter to Carl Friedrich Zelter (9 November 1829) is sometimes cited 
as an idealisation of the Classical string quartet, in which this genre is treated 
as a musical embodiment of civilised Enlightenment coOnversation between 
intellectual peers,the 'thread” ofthe conversation passing eftortlessly through 
the entire musical ensemble. In other respects Goethes comment sheds light 
upon the relationship between early Romantic instrumental music - specifi- 
cally chamber music in this context - and its immediate Classical past. The 
evocation ofan ideal modeofEnlightenment conversation suggests anostalgia 
fora past,even ifthatpastwere nothing butan imagined construction (thatis， 
one of many such possible pasts), in relation to which the early Romantic 
Present might be situated. Although he mentions no Specific event，either 
public or Private, nor even a specific repertoryy it is clear enough that what 
Goethe had in mind was one of a series of quartet performances organised in 
Berlin by Karl Moser, at first informally, as an ouUtgrowth of a tradition of 
chamber and orchestral concerts he had initiated in 1812,and continued on a 
more permanent footing from the mid-182os，M6ser?s quartet concerts 
rapidly became an established feature of Berlin musical life in the early nine- 


1 Wir[e] ich in Berlin, so wiirde ich die Moserischen Quartettabende selten versiumen. Dieser Art 
Exhibitionen waren mir von jeher von der Instrumentalmusik das Verstindlichste, man hort vier Verniin- 
人 ffige Leute sich untereinander Unterhalten，glaubt ihren Diskursen etwas abzugewinnen und die 
Eigentimlichkeit der Instrumente kennenzulernen. 
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teenth century, noted for their concentration on the works of 'the classics2.” 
The 41Gemetze MUSUKaLScpe Zeitg for 1832 claimed that in MOser?s concerts 
“the great Symphonies of the three heroes of German mnusic [Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven] alternate with more recent compositions in the symphonic 
genre: According to a later report in the Be7iitey MUNS1KQLiScpe Zeito09 (1846)， 
Moser”s concerts “did the most to pave the way for the symphonies of the 
German masters [again,，Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven] in Berlin and win 
understanding for them:3 Symphonies by the 'three heroes of German mnusic” 
Were regularly performed in Berlin, either in MOser?s Series, or else in one of 
the numerous competing concert Series that characterised Berlins lively 
musical life in the 182os,，183os and 184os, encompassing solo, orchestral， 
choral and chamber Presentations. For instance, symphonies by Haydn and 
Mozart Were given in a winter Subscription series at the Berliner Residenz- 
theater in 1821-2; Beethoven?s orchestral works were regularly performed， 
with the "Pastoral, Byoica and "Battle symphonies particular favourites. It has 
been calculated that in 1848 no fewer than fifty-three Performances of 
Beethovenssymphonies occurred in Berlin, compared to thirty-six by Haydn 
and twenty by Mozart.4 Surviving programmes, diary entries, reviews and 
reports from Such concerts display both a tendency towards generic eclecti- 
cism (mixing arias,instrumental solos, concertos and symphonies in a contin- 
Uation ofestablished concerttraditions)and,aboveall,astrong preference for 
the works of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven.5 The abiding impression is that 
of an emerging core repertory consisting of solo, champber and symphonic 
music by the three great composers ofthe "Viennese Classical tradition> a tra- 
dition that grew up in parallel with the developing social phenomenon of 
European concertjlife in the first decades ofthe nineteenth century. This phe- 
nomenon, in turn, played a major role in the civic aspirations of certain key 
geographical centres such as Berlin,Vienna and Leipzig. In each of these 
centres, the instrumental genres of the Sonata, the various chamber music 
groupings (trio, quartet, quintet, Octet and so forth) and, above all, the sym- 
phony, gradually acquired an unassailable cultural status. 

Within Viennese concert life, Beethoven?s symphonies were especially ven- 
erated (Principally his Third，Fifth and Sixthb). Indeed，their intellectual 

2 So described in a review of one of M6sers concerts printed in the 4UGexeezze MUSIRaUSche Zeib017 
(1832)，cols. 331-2; quoted in C.-H. Mahling, "Berlin: Music in the Air in A. Ringer (ed.)，7Ne Ea7 
RomtQNtc EU (London and Basingstoke, 199o),p. 118. 

3 Quoted in Mahling,"Berlin p. 17. See also S. Pederson, 内 . B. Marx, Berlin Concert Life and National 
Identity> 79 太 Ceztty Msic, 18 (1994),pP. 87-1o07. 

4 Mahling,"Berlin p. 136. 

5 So strong was this tendency that one commentator, writing in the 4LGetezze MUStaLiscpe Zeit0tg iD 
1831, complained that “We get nothing but frequent repetitions of the quartets of Haydn, Mozart and 


Beethoven, although they are ofcourse fine works atany time [and] ofthe lastrnamed composers magnifi- 
centSsymphonies (quoted in Mahling,"Berlin> p. 136). 
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demands may have been Partially responsible for the creation of an of 人 
performed，“central orchestral repertory, since familiarity with and compre- 
hension of these di 全 cult works could only really come about though repeated 
performances. No less prominent in the public domain was Beethoven”s 
chamber music. The Op. 59 "Rasumovsky'” string quartets Were actively prom- 
ulgated by the Schuppanzigh quartet, and it was perhaps the prospect of reli- 
able professional performances that encouraged Beethoven to invest these 
Works with their quasi-symphonic character, orchestral breadth of scale and 
Sonority,and expanded technical demands,all challenges to the identity ofthis 
formerly "domestic” genre that were taken Up by the early Romantic genera- 
tion, especially Schubert, whose late quartets and other chamber works were 
also included in Schuppanzigh?s chamber music concerts in the 182os， 

The works ofthe “Viennese Classics were likewise central to concert reper- 
tory in Leipzig. Leipzig had enjoyed a rich tradition of public or semi-public 
coOncerts, Stretching well back into the eighteenth century and including the 
Collegium Musicum associated with the university. From 1781 this environ- 
ment was dominated by the series ofprofessional concerts emanating from the 
newly founded Gewandhaus,， including performances of Beethoven2?s First 
Symphony in 18ol, the Eroifca in 18o7 and the Fifth in 18o9. Most famously 
under Mendelssohn?s direction from the 182os，the Gewandhaus concerts 
established a tradition of so-called “historical concerts in which modern 
Orchestral music，such as Schuberts Ninth Symphony，Premiered by 
Mendelssohn in 1839,Schumann?s Firstand Fourth symphonies, premiered in 
1841,andhis ownThird(Scottish>) Symphony, given in 1842,were performed 
Side by side with works by Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozartand Beethoven. Thus 
Presented, modern symphonic works would be heard within the context of 
established masterpieces (such as Beethoven?s “Choral Symphony, a particular 
favourite of Mendelssohn?s,oftenproduced byhim intheGewandhaus).VWhile 
emphasising stylistic change, such concerts implied, as in Vienna, tacit accep- 
tance ofa framework in which a pre-formed canon,enshrining theauthority of 
the past，was accorded due deference by modern composers who largely 
adopted the established genres and Structures in their own WOFTK.5 

Partly by means ofsuch developing traditions of concert programming,the 
Works of the “Viennese Classical tradition” came to acquire a canonic status， 
within which the central position was occupied by the instrumental music of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Their instrumental compositions were repre- 
Sented as timeless exemplars, touchstones of taste around which were grouped 


6 Beethoven”s solo and duo sonatas were also central to the Gewandhaus concerts. On 26 April 1846， 
Mendelssohn presented a concert jointly with the singer, Jenny Lind, each half of which opened with， 
respectively, the Violin Sonata, Op. 3o, No. 3 in Gand the “Moonlighe Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2. 
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compositions by aspiring modern composers within similar genres. We may 
See this trend，perhaps, as part of a broader project to invent a “Viennese 
Classical style one of whose parallel purposes was to validate the notion of an 
early Romantic school whose modernist aesthetic was to be seen in opposition 
to a perceived classical stability, but which was nevertheless grounded in the 
concept of a continuing tradition. The construction of this tradition, out of 
Which the more recent productions of, for instance, Schumann, Mendelssohn 
orLisztmightberegarded as a natural outgrowth,is confirmed to Some degree 
by contemporary attempts to hallow the memories of Haydn and Mozart 
through collected editions of their works, through reviews of such publica- 
tions,in thebiographical sphereand also in contemporary pedagogy. 

Especially significant within the biographical accounts of Griesinger and 
Carpani in the case of Haydn,” and of Niemetschek and Nissen in the case of 
Mozart,s was the portrayal oftheir subjects as personifying '“genius> appropri- 
ating forhistorical ends a modern aesthetic stance habitually used to character- 
ise early Romantic artistic aspirations. Incidentally, such writers produced an 
image of past, Unimpeachable greatness, as embodied in the works of these 
composers. Against such an image, early Romantic composers of the genera- 
tion of Mendelssohn and Schumann could believe themselves to be，and 
portray themselves as, rightful heirs and successors,their own musicemerging 
位 om the revered Viennese Classics in a natural progression. Attimes, this his- 
torical positioning was overtly sanctioned by the composers themselves, most 
often in relation to Beethoven. According to Lobe?s 1855 account of a conver- 
Sation with Mendelssohn about the overture to 4 MSN NGIAES DJea1112 
Mendelssohn makes a comparison between his overture and that of 
Beethoven's Pdejio, noting that in 4 MidsWNe7 NiIAtS DyeaM he had not 
“broken new ground” as Such but had utilised the same maxims as had 
Beethoven,，meaning that although Mendelssohn>s particular musical ideas 
were Original,their means ofpresentation were not(heemployed tonal harmo- 
nies，recognised periodic phrasing, sonata form and so on). He locates his 
achievement within avalidating tradition: [Beethoven] painted the content of 
his piece in tone-pictures.Itried to do thesame thing. 

Theoretical writings played ahighly important part in the establishment of 
the “Viennese Classical style: wherein these composers acquired iconic status， 
representatives ofa glorious pastto beadmired andemulated. Forexample,the 


7 G. A. Griesinger, “Biographische Notizen iiber Joseph Haydn” serialised in 4UGetetze MUSUKaLiScpe 
Zeitmtg,11(18o9),pp. 641,657,673,689,705,721,737,776; G. Carpani, Ze Baydite OverO ZettereStiaVitz 
eleoberedelcelebye7Miaestro Cixsebjpe Fa (Milan, 1812). 

8 F.X.Niemetschek,Zebgexz les 有 有 Kabpellrieiste1s TU Gotiieg Mozat0CL OOizLLGUELEN escH7iebeN 
(Prague, 1798);G. N. Nissen, Biogyabjpie 从 4. Mozat10C O7i910LO1ie1eNt (Leipzig,1828). 

9 SeeR.L.Todd (ed.), Mexzdelkssojz atd Fis Tid(Princeton, 1991),p. 194. 
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puzzling chromaticism of the opening of Mozartxs“Dissonance” Quartet， 
开 .465 prompted vigorous discussion in periodical musical literature ofthe late 
182os and early 183oSs. Precisely because Mozart had attained canonic Status， 
an unfamiliar aspect ofhis work (namely, the remarkable chromaticism of just 
the first page of this piece) was felt worthy of extended critical comment. 
Indeed, it Meeded explication to the wider audience to which that canon was 
addressed (and which was served by contemporary journals).10 Such a concep- 
tion is noticeable too in early nineteenth-century textbooks ofthe Fo7mtexzjejye 
type. Joseph-JErome Momigny included an extended discussion of the first 
movement of Mozarts D minor quartet;, 开 .421 in his Coxys coNjjet Ca7MONIB 
et de co1tbosito1 (Paris, 18o6).11 Momigny”s appropriation of this movement 
wasintended asa detailed demonstration ofphrase divisions,cadence Structure 
and harmonic grammar, though his underlying purpose was to convey the 
eXpressive qualities of Mozart's music (thus representing Mozarts achieve- 
mentin contemporary terms),to which end heimported atextofhis own selec- 
tion,aligned beneath the Principal melodic part throughout the movement, in 
order to give voice to the narrative quality thathe perceived in the work of the 
genius Mozart. Subsequently, Adolphe Bernhard Marx”s seminal Die Zepye VON 
Ce7 MMSUULScpe Ko1tbos 庆 01 (1838-47) devoted considerable attention to the 
instrumental music of Beethoven in his demonstration of sonata form and its 
technical processes. Increasingly,the main focus of attention in such traditions 
of pedagogy (to which should be added the work of Czerny and Reicha) is 
instrumental music of the“Viennese Classics; collectively, these theoretical 
Writings reinforced the pre-eminence of that repertory (in relation to which 
modern instrumental compositions were to beunderstood).12 


10 See, for instance, FEtis in Zu Reyxe MUWSiCULe series 1, vol. 5 (July, 1829), pp. 6o1-6, Perne in vol. 6 
(August 1829),pp.25-34; and Fetis?s response in series 2,vol. 8 (July 183o), pp. 321-8; Gottfried Weber in 
Cicilia, 14 (1832), pp. 1-49; and the summary in THe 互 w7MiONiCo1, 10 (1832), PP. 243-6. The debate is sur- 
veyed in J. A. Vertrees, "Mozarbs String Quartet 民 .465: The History ofa Controversy” CWTENE WUWSiCOLQIJ)， 
17 (1974),pp.96-114,and J. Irving, Moza 上 t THe “DayC1 QUazte (Cambridge, 1998), pp.76-8. 

11 Vol. TI, PP. 3o7-82; vol, II，pp. 387-4o3; vol. III，pP. 1o9-56 (comprising an extended musical 
example). 

12 Marx?s tripartite division ofsonata form is discussed further below. Itis anticipated in the writing of 
Czerny,whose views reached definitive form in the ScpoolofPracticalCom 加 os 让 oO (London, 1848),originally 
published in French in 1834. Possibly Marx was inftuenced further by Czerny?s German translations ofthe 
theories ofform advanced in Antoine Reicha?s Tyaite de paxte coztzbpos 店 05iCale (Paris,1826),published in 
Vienna in 1834. Reicha had 人 包 mously characterised the sonata form as the “grande coupe binaire', stressing 
its historical derivation 他 om the binary pattern. Nevertheless, within his scheme, thematic functions Were 
assigned a 人 ar greater prominence than had typically obtained in the late eighteenth century,and this began 
to highlight a tension between a bipartite tonal conception and a tripartite thematic conception, within 
which thematic development is crucial, Such was the perceived importance of the element of thematic 
development following the exposition of the main themes that it began to acquire an independent status 
within the structure ofa movementasa whole- adevelopment section sandwiched between the initial the- 
matic presentations and their reprise towards the movement's close. Within Reichas “grande coupe 
binaire there lurked a three-stage pattern of exposition, development and recapitulation, a Pattern that 
WwWas to become the norm for nineteenth-century understandings ofsonata form, in whatever genre. Reicha 
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Early nineteenth-century critical accounts of the type inspired by E. 工 . A. 
Hoffmann?s article, "Beethoven?s Instrumental Music” (1813),13 refine the con- 
temporary conception of the“Viennese Classics” somewhat by Privileging 
instrumental, rather than vocal repertories. The notion of "absolute music in 
which, freed from the associations Or dictates of a text, music might speak 
"purely” entirely within the terms of its own metaphorical 'language” (that is， 
its internal Structural interrelations)，became powerfully symbolic of the 
highest achievements of “Viennese Classicism> Allied to an emergent neo- 
Platonic aesthetic in the late eighteenth century, according to which, in oppo- 
Sition to theformer Aristotelian,rule-based approach to art philosophy, genius 
became a privileged term pointing the way beyond mere reason to a world of 
feeling，Beethoven's instrumental music (Sonatas, chamber music, sympho- 
nies) came tosetthestandardforearlyRomantic composers.This state,inturn， 
had its origin in the instrumental output of Haydn and Mozart，who, in 
Hoffmann?s fguring of recent musical history, had pointed the way towards 
what Beethoven ultimately achieved independently of a text: 


Mozart and Haydn, the creators of our present instrumental music, were the 
first to show us theartin its full glory; the man who then looked on it with all 
his love and penetrated its innermost being is - Beethoven! The instrumental 
compositions of these three masters breathe a similar Romantic Spirit . . . In 
Haydn2s writing there prevails the expression of a serene and childlike person- 
ality... Mozartleadsusinto theheartofthespiritrealm ... Beethoven>s instru- 
mental music opens Up to us also the realm of the monstrous and the 
immeasurable.14 


Thethree greatClassical composers are portrayed hereas individual manifes- 
tationsofasingle'striving. While their succession is temporal,the striving (for 
exXpression of “the Romantic spirit) is timeless. A related project of early 
Romanticism in music is its sense of "writing for posterity”: different not just 
Stylistically from “Classical music, butalso in thatits claims were intentionally 
Projected forwards in time, not content to Serve the immediate pleasures of a 


classified the development's various functions Under several headings: the development of melodic ideas 
already heard in the exposition; their fragmentation; their presentation in new environments; their novel 
combination with other material; and the revealing thereby ofunexpected 伺 cets ofthose 全 miliar melodic 
ideas (TYaitE& de Baxte Coxwtbosioz WMSical, II, p.24o). "Development here is exclusively to do with thematic 
manipulation, also broadly true of Marx”s discussion. For a comprehensive account, see B. Shamgar, “The 
Retransition in the Piano Sonatas of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven" Ph.D. diss., University of New York 
(1978). 

Hoffmann?s essay appeared，unascribed, in the Zeitb0lg .jy die elegatt 如 TT2L in December 1813， 
drawing upon material contained in reviews he had published earlier (and anonymously) in the 4Lgemzezze 
MMSiKalispe Zeit0tg (Leipzig) in July 181lo and March 1813. For the original German text, See "Beethoven>s 
Instrumental-Musik' in C. G. von Massen (ed.), 已. 工 4. 瑟 o1pta101: 961icpe Teyke, vol. 工 (Munich and 
Leipzig, 19o8), pp. 55-8, 6o-1 and 62-4. 

14 This translation from O. Strunk (ed.), Sozxyce Readi1g5 训 MUSic istomD, rev. edn, VI， THe Nizeteelt 太 
Cezty,ed.R.A.Solie (NewYork and London, 1998), P. 152. 
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patron, but speaking instead to humanity at large, in no particular time OFr 
Place. While such an attitude is discernible already in chamber works such as 
Haydns Op. 71 and Op. 74 string quartets, or his later Piano trios, written 
exXpressly for public performance (and therefore "anonymous with respect to 
particular time and place of performance),theflight from patronal functional- 
ity in instrumental music is seen most clearly in the work of Beethoven, who 
人 mously described his later quartets as being for the ears and sensibilities of 
later generations.15 The instrumental works of Chopin，Mendelssohn， 
Schumann, Lisztand others aspired to a similar status,speaking toanaudience 
remote 位 om the orbit of composition itself. Vitally important in this regard 
Was dissemination in Print. From the composer”s viewpoint, publication in its 
various forms potentially brought contemporary recognition on a broad scale. 
Its relationship to an evolving contemporary concertlife was symbiotic. So far 
as the early Romantics were concerned, printed works became more saleable 让 
their composer was avirtuoso performer on the public stage (though this gen- 
eralisation did not hold good for long in the case of Chopin). For instance, a 
complete edition of Kalkbrenner was envisaged by Probst, its marketability 
SUpported to no small extent by the composer?s immensely successful interna- 
tional career on the concert Platform during the 182os and early 1830s. 
Publication likewise opened a composers work up to critical attention. The 
appearance of Chopin?s variations for piano and orchestra on Mozarts 74 C 
dae1l UL MO (1827; publ. Vienna，183o) was 亿 mously welcomed by 
Schumann (hats off, gentleman - a genius”) in the Leipzig 4LOe7ezze MUSIRAN- 
SCpe Zeitg in 1831.15 While reviews of music and performers are a valuable 
SouUrce ofinformation on early reception ofthe "Romantic style,their contem- 
porary significance as agents in the formation of traditions should not be over- 
looked. 

In this respect, the location of Schubert's instrumental music within the 
early nineteenth-century tradition becomes problematic precisely because of 
its absence from Print. One possible reason for this surprising fact is that 
Schubert was, by comparison with virtuosi such as Kalkbrenner, a reclusive 
personality, conspicuously lacking a career as a performer as a means to popu- 
larise his own mnusic and enhance its saleability. At about the same time as 
Probst was publishing 天 alkbrenner”s piano works，he was rejecting 
Schubertes. Remarkably, only three of Schubertys chamber works (the String 
Quartet in A minor, D.8o4,the Rondo in B minor for violin and piano,D.895 
and the Piano Trio in E fat, D.929) and three ofhis piano Sonatas (in A minor， 


15 Beethoven”s ambivalence towards his patrons is explored in chapter 5. 
16 Schumann?s writings Were central to his careeryand,incidentally, to theemergence ofa Romantic aes- 
thetic; see 工 . Plantinga, Scjpzi01N 0 C7itic (New Haven and London, 1967). 
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D.845,in D,D.85go,and in G,D.894) were published in his lifetime. Not that 
his chamber output was wholly unknown，of course: professional perfor- 
mances of Schubertes quartets and trios in Vienna are well documented (the 
first performance of the A minor Quartet，D.8o4 was given by the 
Schuppanzigh quartet on 14 March 1824,for instance). Butwhile such perfor- 
mances -veryfewofwhich couldtrulybecalled "public” - certainly gained him 
a foothold as an instrumental composer, his contemporary reputation Was 
almostentirely based on his lieder and copious quantities of relatively ephem- 
eral piano works such as the sets of waltzes, /tdlex, deutsche and ecossaises， 
D.145,365,734,779,781,782,783 and 969.A brief overview of first publica- 
tion dates for some ofhis most famous piano and chamber music demonstrates 
Significantdelays in achieving Published status, partly explaining therelatively 
Slow conferring of'canonic? status,while simultaneously raising the important 
question of whose 'tradition” Schubert's works belonged to, that of his con- 
temporaries Or that constructed by the competing agendas of later genera- 
tions:17 


title composed published 
SonatainA minor,D.537 1817 1852 
SonatainA minor,D.784 1823 1839 
Eour Impromptus,D.935 1827 1839 
Sonatain C minor,D.558 1828 1839 
SonatainA major,D.559 1828 1839 
Sonata in B fat major,D.96o 1828 1839 
String Trio,D.J81 1817 1897 
“Troue Quintet, D.67 1819 1829 
“Quartettsatz D.7o3 182o0 187o 
Arpeggione” Sonata, D.821 1824 1871 
Octet, D.8o3 1824 1889 
String Quartetin G,D.887 1826 1851 


Taken together, these various strands point to an attempt to Situate early 
Romantic instrumental music firmly within a_ traditional framework that 
Strongly implicated the “Viennese Classics a canon whose invention in con- 
temporary concert life indirectly contributed to the artistic validation of the 
New. Precisely when, where and by whom this enabling canon was invented is 
impossible to pin down, though an early trace of it may perhaps be gleaned in 
Count Waldstein?s alleged exhortation to his protEg6, Beethoven, to “Teceive 
the spirit of Mozart at the hands of Haydn?1s This may be construed as an 


17 JIn this regard, see also O. Biba, “Schubertxs Position in Viennese Musical Life” 79 太 Cetl Msic, 3 
(1979), p. 106. 18 See 上. Forbes (ed.), THayer sz ofFBeethovez (Princeton, 1967),I, p. 115. 
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attemptto position the young genius in relation to the Classical "canon> which 
could,， apparently，be represented in terms of just those two composers. 
Moreover, the remark is constructed in such as way as to imply a mystical 
network of transmission, by which the “Spirit of Mozart now inhabited his 
older contemporary,whosehistorical role in this connection was to pass on the 
Sacred fame of 'genius” to the standard-bearer of the future, Beethoven. Thus 
imagined,the tradition to which Schubert, Mendelssohn, schumann and their 
contemporaries were heirs was given alife,a strength and thereforea challenge 
that could not be denied. The technical specifics of this scenario remain to be 
SUrveyed. 


Envisioning a Present 


Current critical thinking on Romanticism tends to Stress its contiguity with 
earlier stylistic trends, in contrast to earlier critical traditions which proposea 
"profound shift . .. Intellectually [Romanticism] marked a violent reaction to 
the _ Enlightenment.9 Aidan Day”s recent Study of Romanticism20 has 
addressed this important duality: 


Itis possible to seethe Enlightenmentsolely in terms ofan exaltation ofreason. 
Looked at this way . . . the Romantics . . . might be seen as reacting against 
Enlightenment rationalism in their emphasis on the importance of feeling . . . 
Butitwould beunfair to the Enlightenment to see it solely as a cold exaltation 
of critical intelligence .. . (p.65) 
To characterise Romanticism as the revolutionary movement overturning 
Neoclassicism in general is to oversimplify what was happening in the late 
Enlightenmentculture in Europe in the later eighteenth Century . . . (p.70) 


According to this redrawing of the boundaries，Romanticism admits an 
“emphasis on feeling, not to the exclusion of but 4s Wel as on reason . . . The 
poems of [Wordsworth?s] Zical Bahads [for the second edition (18oo) of 
Which Wordsworth wrote the famous phrase "all good poetry is the spontane- 
OUSs overflow of powerful feelings” that has been taken as a “manifesto” of 
Romanticism] did not mark “the beginning of a new age>” They were essen- 
tially compositions ofthe late Enlightenment (Day 及 o71141NtC1N1 p. 70). 

Seen in this light, the instrumental music of the early nineteenth century 
exhibits continuity with the recent Enlightenment past while simultaneously 
reaching out on new paths, a context Within which, for instance, the chamber 
musicof Schumann might usefully be understood. Holding to the established 
Classical genres, works such as his Piano Quartet, Op. 47, the string quartets， 


19 M. Drabble (ed.)，7He Oxjoxd Cowtba1liot 如 EGR Literatkre，5th edn (Oxford，1985)，S.V 
“Romanticism > 20 A. Day, RomaNtctsM (London and New York, 1996). 
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Op. 41l, the trios,OPpp. 63, 8o and llo, the "Phantasiestiick: Trio, Op. 88, and 
theviolin sonatas,Opp. 1ogand 121 wereaddressed,likehis journalisticendea- 
vours, to musical Ziebjpapber who could appreciate not only the masterly tech- 
niquein thehandling ofmaterial and structure,butalso theexpressive idiom in 
which these were cast. In the opening Allegro ofthe Piano Quintet, OPp. 44,for 
instance, SUch a Ziebgjpaper might admire the Skill with which the connecting 
passageleading outofthe presentation ofthe main theme seems to evolve from 
the same intervallic patterns (though contrasted in gesture); likewise，the 
gradual coalescing of the secondary theme out of the cadential pedal-point 
material from bar 51. But Such technical fabrication sits securely within the 
exb1essiye Cazacter ofthe musical discourse: the overall impression here is of a 
Vigorous, effervescent piece, tempered periodically by moments of repose. By 
Contrast, the older viewpoint dismissed by Day has traditionally been engaged 
in relation to Schumann?s solo piano works. From this standpoint, the Privi- 
leged features of this repertory include: colouristic harmonic chromaticismy; 
Overt programmaticism (extending to the evocation ofa masked ball attended 
by fictional and real characters such as Chopin and Paganini in Ca7av4/, OP. 
9);2and virtuosity as topos - as at the beginning of "Traumeswirren: from the 
Fajltasiesticke, Op. 12 or the opening 从 usserst bewegb, from Kezeriaza OP， 
10. Especially significantis the foregrounding of particular expressive gestures 
Such as the exploitation ofa dissonant ninth atthe beginning ofthe "Romanze” 
位 om FascpzgSscjoyUNR QU TYiel， Op. 26, or the 4 友人 tladen intervals in the 
opening melody of "Warum2? from Faxxztxsies 好 ckpei the separation of registers 
laterin thesame piece; interruption ofslow by quicktempos in “Fabelb fromthe 
Same Set - and So on. All this appears comparatively radical at first sight， 
perhaps 〈('a violent reaction to the Enlightenment>). But while such finger- 
Prints may be characterised as“progressive" ingredients,itis interesting to note 
that they cohabit with “old-fashioned: form-schemes such as Sonata and 
ternary, that, as it were, embody an earjlier Classical tradition. Inportant fin- 
gerprints of the Baroque era Survive in this repertory: the opening of 
Schumann?s 47apbesyye, Op. 18, is manufactured from a string of sequences, a 
Baroque device that survived contextual transplantation in Several later tradi- 
tions of tonal music; formally, it is an extension of the ternary principle, con- 
Sisting of a Series of contrasting episodes separating restatements of the 
opening idea; and within the first minute of “Sehr rasch No. 7 from 
Keisjeriapa we have references to two more "Baroque' fngerprints: acircle- 
of 人 fths” progression, and fugato texture (which epitomises the abiding fasci- 
nation of the early Romantics with the music of J. S. Bach), though within a 


21 See chapter 6. 
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“modern: context that privileges gesture and virtuosity. So, to view the early 
Romantic tradition as an explosive, dramatic avant-garde that swept away the 
objective Classical perspective in its pursuit of the subjective "Beyond would 
be premature diagnosis,relying on aone-dimensional interpretation ofinstru- 
mental music from the early decades of the nineteenth century. In fact, a truly 
Self-conscious avant-garde project only emerged in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the mid-century (see chapter 11). The remainder of this chapter will 
explore the connection of the instrumental work of the early Romantic gener- 
ation to the "Classical past. 

In the early string quartets and symphonies of Schubert, the musical lan- 
guage operates along Strongly “Classical lines, departing only rarely from a 
Conventional symmetry, as, for instance in the opening paragraph ofthe B fat 
quartet，D.112 (1814)，whose irregular scansion is gradually dissolved by 
means of foreshortened motivic repetitions (bars 3o 任 ) and utterly negated in 
the dramatic, quasi-orchestral passage that follows from bar 45. In the Presto 
finale ofthe D major quartet, D.94 (1813) Schubert approaches the character 
of, say, Mozarts 芭 .428,while the firstmovementofD.87inEfat(1813) dem- 
onstrates a Sure handling of conflicting rhythmic profiles in a polythematic 
movementthat suggests the young composer was familiar with Mozarts tech- 
niques as exemplified in, for instance, the opening Allegro ofthe "Dissonance? 
Quartet, 人 .465. Among the early six symphonies the best known are the 
Fourth (Tragic) in C minor, D.417 (a work that effects a convincing apPIOXi- 
mation of the later eighteenth-century vogue for works in the “Sturm und 
Drang” idiom, as seen, for instance, in its slow introduction, and in the urgent 
rhythmicand intervallic Patterning allied to irregular phrasing that character- 
ises the opening passage ofthe ensuing Allegro), the Fifth in B fat,D.485,and 
the Sixth, D.589, each probably composed not as “concert” symphonies in the 
public sense,butfor the more "domestic'” setting ofa Vienneseamateur orches- 
train which Schuberthimselfplayed viola. While the Fifth evokes theidiom of 
Mozart in its phrasing and proportioning (incorporating, too,a subdominant 
recapitulation in its first movement - atrick found in Mozarts Piano Sonata， 
开 .545), the sixth skilfully assimilates an Italianate tone (Rossini especially), its 
melodies by turn light and lyrical, its rhythms elastic and its wind colouring 
brilliant- qualities perhaps notunexpected ofa pupil of Salieri. 

In contrast，Schubert”s later Symphonic eftorts belong to an altogether 
different world. In the “Unfinished Symphony，D.759, and in the “Great 
C major, D.944, his earlier fuency is sacrificed to a more studied emulation of 
his revered Beethoven. The briefest comparison of the sonata-form first move- 
ments of the sixth and ninth symphonies reveals a profound shift in attitude 
towards greater depth ofthematic and rhythmic integration. Following a brief 
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rehearsal in 1828, the orchestra ofthe Wiener Musikverein declared the work 
“too difcult” and replaced it in performance with the more appealing Sixth. 
“Too di 全 cult might refer to thesymphony?s technical demands,although it is 
conceivable also thatthe directorate feltthatthe "Great lacked popular access- 
ibility: following its tightly argued network of motifs allied to a Sophisticated 
tonal evolution on a grand Scale requires a considerably greater degree ofeffort 
位 om the listener than does the relatively compact and conventional Sixth.22 In 
his later symphonies，Schubert typically lends thematic coherence to the 
changing surface ofa movement or an extended passage within a movementby 
concentrating onasingleunderlying motifwhoseintervallicorrhythmic prop- 
erties are fragmented,developed ortransformed in some way.Two examples of 
'fragmented” continuity occur in the first movement of Schubert”s 
“Unfinished” Symphony in B minor, D.759. The extension of the exposition2s 
“second subject' is founded upon a modulating dialogue between Upper and 
lower strings in which a fragment of the theme (its third and fourth bars) is 
relentlessly pursued as a means of exploring keys closely related to G major， 
indirectly confirming the credentials ofthis tonal-structural counterpoleto the 
tonic,B minor. In the development,Schubertreturns to the mysterious unison 
opening of the symphony, which here goes through a remarkable transforma- 
tion. Its material consists of two elements, bars 1-2 and 3-4 of the theme， 
reSpectively, which appear in canon, inversion and thematic fragmentation， 
eventually achieving a climax ofshattering intensity (bars 123-76). Each stage 
of this evolution is punctuated by a dramatic Shift in the orchestral texture 
Whose overt variety is a Striking counterpoint to the motivic unity, throwing 
both elements into sharp reliefand challenging conventional understanding of 
their respective roles. 

One way of imagining the relation of an emergent early Romantic musical 
Syntax to its Classical ancestry is in terms ofan assumed process of'normalisa- 
tion? of previously “extraneous” elements. Elements Such as texture and regis- 
ter, formerly peripheral to musical discourse, become centred in the works of 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and Schumann. Atthe beginnings ofHaydnz?s C major 
String Quartet,Op.33,No.3(CTheBird),theAllegroofMozarts “Dissonance” 
Quartet, 人 .465, and his C major String Quintet, 民 .515， Similar patterns of 
repeated quavers are established at the outset as chordal accompaniments to 
themes thatexploit a particular registral feature, but in each case the contribu- 
tion of such characteristics is always subsidiary to the main business of the 
musical argument，which is grounded in thematic and tonal process. That 
cannotbesaid ofthe opening of say, Mendelssohn?s Octet,Op.2o,inwhich the 


22 The'GreatC major” was eventually performed by Mendelssohn in Leipzig in 1839,atthe instigation 
of Robert Schumann. 
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textural and registral elements are absolutely and indissolubly the focus of 
events, lending the movement its peculiar ethos.2” A similar point might be 
made oftheopeningofphisD major String Quartet,Op.44,No. 1;,or, in respect 
of differing textural and registral profiles,ofthe openings of Schuberts string 
quartets in D minor D.81o (Death and the Maiden),G major,D.887,and the 
C minor “Quartettsatz>，D.7o3; likewise the finales of Schumanns Piano 
Quintet, Op. 44, and his Piano Quartet, Op. 47 (the latter invoking a fugal 
idiomy). 

Occasionally within what was regarded by the early Romantics as“the 
Viennese Classical style' the foregrounding ofexpressive events is already con- 
fgured in such a way that these momentarily break out of their conventional 
'frame ofreference" IntheAdagio manontroppo ofMozarts String Quintetin 
G minor, 民 .516 (1787), there is a moment within the B fat minor episode 
beginningatbar18,in which abackground'accompaniment fgureintheviola 
2Suddenly steps forward to assume centre Stage (bar 19). The reversal oftextu- 
ral roleshereis notin itselfthe issue (interplay within theinstrumental polyph- 
ony ofchamber music is a normal characteristic of the genre). What is unusual 
is Mozarts Stretching of the etiquette of Classical musical language, within 
Which the conventional hierarchy offoreground and background elements dic- 
tates also the respective functions of particular shapes: a “throbbing: fgure 
Such as that in Operation here is normally “background> not 'foreground” Its 
名 nction within the phraseology is likewise refocused: while its two soloistic 
appearances balance dominant and tonic statements, its “searching” quality 
(three ascending steps, left hanging in the air at the end) suggest rather more 
than conventional “filling The violasuddenlyusurps the position ofnarrator> 
While the 'foregrounding lasts only a moment (and the figure in question 
remains - in context - Subsidiary) it unquestionably assumes an expressive 
force thatexceeds the bounds ofconvention.A similar expressive weight, now 
asSsuming far greater prominence within its environment, is to be observed in 
the C sharp minor Andante sostenuto of Schubert”s Piano Sonata in B fat， 
D.96o. The dotted “accompaniment” pattern，Spread Over Several octaves， 
range;is,in functional terms,abackground elementto the rather fragile theme 
traced at the top of the right-hand chordal texture. While the harmonic pro- 
gressions unfold the Andante>s tonal panorama, the "accompaniment' Pattern 
is effectively an ostinato, undeniably contributing a large part of this move- 
ment”s luminous expressive character. Its form is straightforward ternary (in 
the reprise，Schubert slightly develops the “accompaniment” patterD). 


23 A possible ancestor of Mendelssohn?s opening is that of Haydn?s “Sunrise” Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5 in 
B fat. Here too,the characteristic disposition ofregister and texture is secondary to the process ofthematic 
and tonal extension and development. 
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However, this is dramatised to an extraordinary degree: almost everything 
hangs on an appreciation of the extreme contrast of character between the 
“plaint” of the opening section and its grandiose Successor. In all of this the 
“accompaniment” pattern is paramount，by virtue of its absence from the 
middle of the movement as much as its dominance of the framing sections. A 
Similar illustration ofSchubert's foregrounding of accompaniment” as rhyth- 
mic ostinato is to be seen in the Adagio of the String Quintet, D.956, whose 
OoSstensible "melody'” likewise occupies a rather tenuous position in a whole that 
is dominated by a steady tread of harmonies and a dotted rhythm. The expres- 
Sive character assumed by this particular ostinato is once again the bearer of 
much of this movement?s Structural definition, being absent from the turbu- 
lentmiddle section,and afterwards reprised in varied guise (theascending cello 
ripples). 

Such redefining of the relation of thematic Substance to its setting is espe- 
cially acute in the early Romantic Symphony. In contrast to the tightly con- 
trolled symmetry typically exhibited by the Classical symphony (not only 
within and between individual phrases, butas a whole in which statement and 
development of material achieve a satisfying balance),the early Romantic sym- 
phony placed far greater emphasis on lyrical theme, colourful harmony and a 
desire to unify the individual movements in a cyclic way. Though frequently 
retaining the outward forms of individual movements (Sonata，scherZo OF 
minuet, ternary, variation or rondo) and theirnumpber (four, sometimes with a 
Separate Slow introduction), symphonic composers of the generation after 
Beethoven transformed the internal relations somewhat. Contrast between 
themes becomes more extreme, Serving to dramatise the movement. This is 
illustrated in the first movements of Schubertes“Unfinished” and“Greatb 
C major Symphonies, in both ofwhich the element oftransition from one the- 
matic-tonal network to another isalmost non-existent (in each case,the transi- 
tion lasts only a bar or two, the 'second Subject confronting,，rather than 
complementing its predecesson).24 

Arelated tendency in symphonists of the post-Beethoven generation is the 
pursuit of unusual, even remote key-relationships, resulting in a more overtly 
Sectional approach to continuity than had obtained in the work of their 
Classical predecessors. Whereas the principal focus within the first movement 
of say, Beethoven?s Eyoica Symphony is undoubtedly the central development 
- into which,admittedly, a'sectionalb episode in 了 minor intrudes - this is less 


24 In contrast, the sonata-form first movements of Schuberts earlier symphonies follow the “Classical 
pattern of a relatively extended transition between 'first" and “second? subjects. That in the ffth, in B fat， 
incorporates a typically 'Classical shift to the secondary dominant degree, C, itself prepared by chromatic 
augmented-sixth harmonies. 
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true ofthe symphonic sonata forms of Schubert, Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
In their work, the thematic processes to be observed in the Byoica are replaced 
by techniques such as sectionalisation (in Schubertes “Great C major espe- 
cially), thematic repetition, transposition Or reharmonisation, isolation of a 
rhythmic feature or an exploitation of orchestral colour contrasts. These Strat- 
egies Were dictated in large partbythefactthatthejlyrical themes so beloved of 
the early Romantic generation were less suitable for the kind of fragmentation 
and synthesis than wereBeethoven”s more motivicallyinspired examples.Asan 
ilustration ofthis, we may take the first movement of Mendelssohn?s Italian? 
Symphony. Its opening theme plays only a subsidiary role in the development 
Section,which is ljargelyengaged in contrapuntal manipulation ofabrand-nevw 
theme firstsounded atbar 202.The main theme does notappear until bar 245， 
from which point its leading phrase is announced by the wind in novel har- 
monic settings. At bar 266 a chromatic variant of this leading phrase is intro- 
duced, but is treated to a single sequential repetition before the development 
reverts once again thenewtheme (from bar274). From this point,even the new 
theme is reprised in whole phrases. The only "development as such ofthe main 
theme occurs from bars 296-7, where itis resited as a part of a plagal cadential 
Preparation, leading back from VF sharp minor, to the tonic, A for the curi- 
ously understated recapitulation (bar 346). Interestingly,， Mendelssohn does 
develop his opening theme, but within the exposition, not the development 
Section. The forward propulsion of bars 1-51 depends crucially upon 
Mendelssohn”s practice of fragmenting the “Su 伍 x” of the theme (that is, bars 
9-1o).Adapted toaslightlydifferentrhythm,the descending stepsofbars 9-1o 
account for the following phrase (bars 11-18) through repetition, transposi- 
tion and extension. From the Upbeat to bar 24, Mendelssohn reconfigures the 
opening portion of his theme, situating it now as the leading element in a dia- 
logue between wind and strings.2 Largely, though, the narrative fow of this 
movementhangs on lyricism and on decorous contrast rather than penetrating 
motivicengagement. While Mendelssohn?s technique ofhandling his material 
is beyond reproach, one is left with the feeling that contentand form achievea 
more equitable balance in the remaining movements，in particular the 
minuet-trio and tarantella fnale, in each of which the composer”s gift for 
evoking an atmosphere isallowed to speakfor itself, independently ofthe need 
to conform to a Set of Structural expectations. The same might be said of the 
“Scottish Symphony(No.3inAminor),memorableforitsquicksilverscherzo， 
ratherthan forthe intensity of its developmental Practices， 

So，while thematic process is evidently an important feature within 


25 JInterestingly, a similar process of “su 丛 x fragmentation'” is observable at the analogous point in the 
main frst-movement Allegro of Beethoven'”s Seventh Symphony,anotherA major,5 movement. 
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Mendelssohnys symphonic language, and one which assisted his aspiration to 
be placed in a Beethovenian tradition, the more memorable characteristic of 
that language is its contextual placement of the technical within the gestural. 
The early Romantic tradition of foregrounding gesture is suggestive too of a 
redefinition ofpriorities in musical expression,suggestingamusical realisation 
ofthose contemporary philosophical strivings towards subjectivity articulated 
by the Schlegels, Wackenroder, Tieck and Hoffmann. Here, it is not conven- 
tional structures,，but a Surface allure that lifts out of the frame，speaking 
directly to the listener. Two illustrations of this tendency will be pursued a 
little further here: virtuosity and chromaticism. 

Theearly Romantics grandestforum for the exhibition ofvirtuosity was the 
Solo concerto (most often for piano or violin, less frequently for cello or for 
wind instruments such as the clarineb. Ifone ofmusicxs functions in the polit- 
ical turbulence of the 183os and 184os was to provide Private Solace, then 
another was to fulfil the public, socio-psychological need for "heroes both on 
the operatic Stage and on the concert platform. The virtuoso coOncerto rose 
Superbly to that challenge. In these works the traditional forms (Sonatay; aria; 
ternary; variations; rondos) became backcloths againstwpich the soloist could 
indulgein unabashed showmanship. Here,solo-tutti interaction is profoundly 
altered compared to the closely integrated, quasi-chamber music textures of 
Mozart?s Viennese concertos, for instance, in which the character and use of 
material placed soloist and orchestra in an intimate relationship. In the Piano 
coOncertos of Lisztand Alkan,and in theviolin concertos ofPaganini,the soloist 
assUumed instead the status of a principal character in adrama -arole sustained 
by unremitting recourse to virtuosity ofsometimes breathtaking Proportions， 
In such virtuoso concertos the soloist is strikingly foregrounded against the 
Orchestra, So much so that, at times (in the two Chopin piano concertos, for 
instance) the function of the orchestra is reduced to near-passivity.”6 Such a 
radical generic Shift was clearly a response to changing public tastes: within 
burgeoning early nineteenth-century European concert life，the concerto 
became more and more a vehicle for the display of showmanship, acompeti- 
tion” between rival composer-virtuosi， acted out before an adoring public. 
Duringthe Classicera,virtuosityhad always beenaimedatpopular,ratherthan 
“academic' taste. It sat uncomfortably with the latter owing to the adoption 
ofnaturalnessand simplicityofutterance as touchstones ofrefinementin the 
aesthetic writings ofBatteux and Rousseau (disseminated in Central Europe 
through the German translations of Hiller, Marpurg and Schultz). It was 


26 The Irish pianist John Field sometimes performed his concertos in solo recitals, simply omitting the 
connecting orchestral tissue in which the solo piano was not involved. This was by no means an Unusual 
Practice; Chopin played his own concertos as “solos” 
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Substantially less problematic for the Romantics, however, whose embrace of 
the Sublime discriminated positively in favour of the superhuman-seeming 
exertions of Liszt，Alkan and Paganini. Their Mephistophelian ability to 
encompass seeminglyinsurmountable technical feats atphenomenal speed was 
physically and temporally analogous to the contemplation of some startling 
natural phenomenon, characterised by the Romantic philosophers as the ado- 
ration ofthe Beyond (Kant?s “mathematical Sublime). 

In the realm of the concerto the intricate network of motivic correspon- 
dences that had characterised the later Classical concerto was now replaced by 
(Or overlaid withb) a succession of exciting idiomatic gestures grounded in tech- 
nical di 全 culty, including extreme register Shifts; string crossings; digital dex- 
terity; rapid transitions between contrasting fgurations; tonguings; bowing 
patterns (demanding expert muscular control and therefore uncomfortably 
beyond theability ofmostamateurs);and,in the case of piano concertos, sheer 
power, augmenting in step with the contributions of piano manufacturers. 
Through such gestures, the soloist exercised dominance over the accompany- 
ing orchestra, and henceforth the actual thematic Substance of a concerto 
existed as a_ counterpoint to the powerful - and occasionally overriding - 
element of display. 

Weber?s concertos prefitgure trends that were to become typical of develop- 
ments in the genre following Beethoven. In his two piano concertos, in C, OPp. 
11 (181o),and in 了 fat,Op. 32 (1812), virtuosity takes centre Stage. Much of 
the "argument in the outer movements of the C major concerto eschews any- 
thing approaching motivic development in favour of extensive scalic and 
arpeggiaic passages based around Simple harmonic Progressions (which， 
denuded of their scintillating Surface，would appear quite banal]). Weber”s 
impetuous and exciting Solo textures are enhanced by occasional colouristic 
Orchestration and, especially in the E fat concertos Allegro maestoso, by the 
Persistent march idiom. This movement is notable also for its sheer variety of 
fguration - one ofthe factors thatdistinguishes “concerto” virtuosity from that 
of, say,the Etude (in which typicallya singlefiguration is pursued throughoutb. 
The soloist has to manage an impressive array of pianistic devices. In its first 
entry the piano Part exploits extremes of register in rapid arpeggiated con- 
trary-motion patterns; later on come fowing left-hand accompaniments to the 
major thematic Presentations above; extended semiquaver passages in octaves 
between the hands; rows ofdouble thirds;rapid chromatic scales; double trills; 
arpeggiated fourishes. In its scale and in its frequently thick-textured pattern- 
ing, this concerto is a worthy succesSor to Beethoven?s “Emperor Concerto on 
Which it is overtly modelled (it even mirrors the overall key-scheme of 
Beethoven's piece, with aslow movement in B majonD). 
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Virtuosity”s achievement within the concerto genre Was to establish a tradi- 
tion ofembodying changing moods in the playoffigurations that fitted across 
the music's surface.27” While no overtly narrative programme” was normally 
intended by such a strategy, the careful articulation of virtuoso textures could 
alludeto familiar dancetopics such as the polonaise,other national characteris- 
tics，OFr Stock operatic gestures，wWhich Provided by induction the desired 
sequence of 4 友人 2. Among the most conspicuously successful 计 ustrations of 
the early Romantic concerto of this type are those for piano by Chopin， 
Schumann and Mendelssohn,and forviolin by Mendelssohn and Schumann. In 
none ofthese works does the sophistication ofthe sparklingfguration obscure 
the sense of structural clarity within each movement,even when, as in the case 
of Mendelssohn,considerableliberties are taken with the formyeliminating the 
cuUSstomary orchestral exposition before the soloistys entry in the First Piano 
Concerto, resituating the cadenza in the middle of the first movement of the 
Violin Concerto or running ostensibly separate movements into each other by 
means of subtle modulating links - a strategy perhaps derived from 
Beethoven2s “Emperor Concerto, 

Imposition of overarching continuity in concerto movements is perhaps to 
be considered as an attempt to raise the 'respectability” ofa genre in danger of 
too much showmanship to the level enjoyed by the symphony. One technique 
by which this was achieved was monothematicism, such as dominates the first 
movement of Schumann's A minor Piano Concerto ,OPp. 54, a work which 
began life in 1841 as a free-standing fantasy for piano and orchestra, and to 
Which the remaining two movements - connected by a linking passage 
retrospectively referring to the opening theme of the first movement - were 
added in 1845.The main theme,firstsounded bythe windsatbar4and imme- 
diately answered by the soloist, returns in various guises during the course of 
the movementand although there is ofcourse contrasting material,this theme 
dominates much of the exposition, including the second-subject group (in 
Which it is recast as a strident clarinet fanfare accompanied by triplet cascades 
位 om the piano).The development section,beginning with a dreamy,nocturne- 
like reformulation ofthe main theme, is almost wholly bound-up with further 
Sequential explorations of its potential. 

Arguably, the co-ordination of virtuosity and musical coherence is less Satis- 
fying in the concertos of Hummel，Field，VWeber, Kalkbrenner，Moscheles， 
Alkan, Lisztand Paganini, in whose work the overwhelming fgurative assault 


27 An achievement reflected also in the contemporary 全 shion for single-movement Kozzerksticpe for 
piano and orchestra, incorporating considerable diversity ofemotional effect, tempo and even mensuration 
-including passionate and lyrical episodes - into an otherwise sonata-based Structure. There are well- 
known examples by Weber (Op. 79), Mendelssohn (Op. 22,Op. 29) and Schumann (Op. 92, OP. 134). 
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attimes threatens coherence. That, though, is the price to be paid for the gain 
in expressivity offered by such works as Alkan>s Piano Concerto,Op. 39,orthe 
two examples by Liszt, which portray a kaleidoscopic range of moods through 
their dazzling passage-work. This new tradition of composing concertos in 
order to exploit asuperior instrumental technique was one which soon gained 
detractors in the theoretical establishment. Indeed, the plethora of formalist” 
writings that emerged in the generation after Beethoven>s death (for instance， 
by CzernyandA.B. Marx) mightbeinterpreted in Partasan attemptto reclaim 
the “moral high ground” for formalism in the face of virtuosity”s remarkable 
Success, personified aboveall byAlkan, Liszt and Paganini. 

Rather as in the case of virtuosity， "traditional usage of chromaticism had 
functioned “ornamentally” in this case as an exotic and temporary departure 
from a diatonic norm. Overt chromaticism tended to be SU1 gele115， as for 
instance in Mozarts gigue, 开 .574, Or else "covered: by a peripheral genre such 
as the capriccio or fantasia; the extraordinary opening of Mozarts C minor 
Fantasia, 民 .475, is complemented in the associated sonata, K.457, by a much 
more diatonic gesture,more suited to that“mainstream:> genre. Such appropri- 
ation of chromaticism for rhetorical effect is heightened in works by the early 
Romantics. Its expressive possibilities were significantly enhanced by Chopin. 
In the central episode of his E major Etude, Op. 1o,No. 3 is ahighly charged 
chromatic outburst, founded on rapidly shifting diminished-seventh chords， 
thatsupplants the gently diatonic profile so strongly as to acquire the status of 
an Opposing pole of attraction (itself subsumed in the reprise, which takes on 
an almost redemptive quality as a resulb. In this instance，chromaticism is 
rather more than local colour'; it becomes instead an essential determinant of 
the ktude's Structure. Other works by Chopin in which chromatic writing is 
raised to the level of structural function are not di 伍 cult to find (the F minor 
Fantaisie,Op. 49,and the Polonaise-fantaisie,Op. 61,are prominentexamples， 
along with the C minor Polonaise, Op. 4o, No. 2, in which the A fat section 
eXplores several remote regions by means of enharmonic shifts). “Structural 
chromaticism is a feature of Schumann?s work also, in the finale ofthe Sonata,， 
Op. 14,orthefirst-movement developmentoftheA major String Quartet, OPp. 
41，No. 3,，for instance. Typically，though，chromaticism in Schumann is 
employed forthepurpose ofsubtle "local expressivity,asan enhancement ofan 
otherwise diatonic harmonic environment. Examples include the 70cca 如 , OP. 
7，the first number of Kzoderscelel，Op.， 15，the “Intermezzo” from 
Fascpi9SsCJoUNR QUS Tiel,Op.26,No.4,andtheF sharp Romalze,OPp.28,No. 
2,， Where chromaticism highlights the shift to a contrapuntal texture in its 
closing paragraph. None of these works represents a radical departure from 
Convention. While they offer new expressive possibilities through chromati- 
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cismy,they do notchallengethesupremacy of the diatonically dependent forms 
and formulae ofthe preceding generations， 

Liszt，on the other hand，does. One thinks immediately of his“Fauste 
Symphony，whose opening theme outlines Successive augmented triads， 
opening up aharmonic world in which the traditional (and comforting) Pull of 
the tonic triad loses much of its authority. Liszts Piano music is also memor- 
ableforits chromaticharmony,notonly in masterpieces such as the Sonata in B 
minor'“Valke dObermann> or the "Dante” Sonata, but equally in an under- 
rated work such as “Funerailles from the 瓦 ajMio1ities oltigUes et 7E191eWSe5S. 
Here, chromaticism is an indispensable element. Much of its mock-sepulchral 
41eit derives from contrapuntally conceived rhetorical gestures, such as the 
Searching, restless fragments ofthe ztodyzio1le,the low-lying esajpte theme at 
bars 23 任 . and its continuation，in Which the chromatic pull becomes ever 
Stronger Until from bar 52 the distinction between triadic and "non-harmonic” 
tones (passing-notes,Ssuspensions,appoggiaturas) virtually dissolves.Atbar 56 
(lagrimoso?) Lisztreverts to a characteristicmode ofutterance thatepitomises 
his harmonic style: a delicate melody suffused with expressive patterns SUch as 
the opening cl- 全 -名 Tebl is Supported harmonically by chromatic chords 
Whose resolutions are subtly'“outofphase” with the pulse (bars 71 储 . provide an 
especially fine illustration of this Practice).28 In this piece diatonic harmony is 
the 'alternative” region to a chromatic norm - a distinctly modern approach to 
tonal Structure, and one possibly intended to convey in a Programmatic Way 
the 'liberation? of the soul from the material body. Its only extended diatonic 
passageis that frfamed by the left-hand triplets (bars 109-55),traversing D flat， 
A,F and D majors, during the course of which, the supporting triplets shi 仁 
位 om diatonic to chromatic patterns. 

The duality suggested by Liszt?s opposition of diatonic and chromatic 
realms was prefigured in the opposition of major and minor modes so fre- 
quently encountered in Schubert (for instance, at the beginning and first- 
Subject recapitulation in the first movement of the G major String Quartet， 
D.887). Although it points the way to new realms of feeling (discussed pres- 
ently), this colouristic “fingerprint? is nevertheless situated frmly within a 
feeling for the past. Schubertes instrumental music - whether for chamber 
forces, piano solo or orchestra - demonstrates a thorough assimilation of the 
Phigh Classical style, most especially as encountered in the work of Mozart. 
Sometimes this infuence reveals itself mainly in thematic terms, as in the 
Menuetto of the 1815 String Quartet in G minor, D.173,Or else Structurally, as 


28 In 全 ct，Liszt does not wholly cut his ties to the past here. The chromatic melody at bar 56 of 
“Funerailles” still relies on periodicity as a means ofcontinuity (the "lagrimoso opening gesture is immedi- 
ately repeated in a slightly varied phrase ofthe same, two-bar, length, for instance). 
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in the sonata allegros ofthe early series ofquartets (D.18,32,36,46,68,74;,87， 
94, 112 and 353). While the earliest quartets (1811-13) display a more than 
occasional monothematic tendency, D.112 and 353 explore a broader pano- 
rama. Common to all these works (to which may beadded thethree “sonatinas” 
- Diabellis title: they are properly sonatas - for violin and piano, D.384, 385 
and 4o8 (1816) and the String trios, D.471 and 581 of 1816-17) is a carefully 
crafted balance ofform and content in which the individual ideas and textures 
have butlimited pretensions. This accommodation of Schubert>s lyrical gift to 
the comparatively 'literalP, CebyaxcpNMN 太 kind ofClassicism - in which the sig- 
nificance of a movement is contained wholly within the materialist-formalist 
domain, unconcerned with the revelation of any deeper “Spiritual (or even 
extra-musical) quality - is one from which his later works (the "Death and the 
Maiden: Quartet, D.81o (1824), or the B fat Piano Sonata, D.96o (1828), for 
instance) were to depart radically. 

This is apparent not only in the extra-musical associations of D.81lo?s slow 
movement (quoting Schubertxs“Der Tod und das Midchen， and thereby 
departing the realm of "pure chamber music for the grim poetic connotations 
of the earlier song-setting). The dramatic power of this quartetxs opening 
Allegro breaches that barrier too. Itacquires a voice whose expressive power is 
arguably rivalled only by the late quartets of Beethoven in the chamber music 
literature of this time. Its yaisoxz d2Etre depends at least as much upon the por- 
trayal ofcontrast, Principally between passages ofexplosive rhythmicagitation 
coOuUnterpointed against moments of uneasy calm as Upon any conventional, 
even doctrinal claims ofthe sonata form in which it is actually cast. The separa- 
tion of two “worlds of expression in this movement is a recurring feature of 
Schubertes later instrumental work. Itappears too in the firstmovementofthe 
B fatSonata,D.96o -afarmore introverted piecethan “Death and the Maiden” 
and yetno less dramatic in its way. Within the development section (again, the 
movementis in sonata form,butsuch conventions contribute littleto theeffect 
here) Schubert introduces a bleak new theme (bars 18o 任 229) in D minor, which 
in its wide interval Spread, accompaniment pattern and remote key seems to 
represent an Opposite pole of expression，confronting the warmth of the 
opening theme. Yet, soon after establishing this environment Schubert amaz- 
ingly announces within it the familiar main theme (as a 'false recapitulation2)， 
adapted to its harmonic contours and luminous high register. Itisa moment of 
particular intensityin theunfolding ofthe structure (noticehowitis nottimed 
to coincide with the recapitulation itself). It is as 计 by delicate shuffling of a 
kaleidoscope, ouUr constructed definitions ofthe 'remote and the 'familiar” are 


29 That is, counting all of Schubert's first-time bar at the end of the exposition as bar 125a, and the 
Second-time bar as 125b. 
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Shown to be not substantive inherent qualities but Simply different ways of 
Viewing. After this, there could be no return for Schubert to the (retrospec- 
tively imagined)“conventional Sonata form” of the textbooks. Instead, the 
Sonata (whether for solo piano or string quarteb had become a means to attain- 
ing an expressive Purpose: a purpose perhaps extra-musical in its claims， 
perhaps,forthe composer an interior journey. 

Such self-absorption,while emblematic in one respect ofa powerful topos in 
Romanticism, is, at one and the Same time, Symptomatic of a growing Self 
confidence in thelinguisticand expressive self-su 鱼 ciency of ones musical art. 
Itisespecially noticeable in Schubert's piano and chamber music in which self 
quotation features prominently Examples include the “Wanderer”Fantasy， 
D.76o (1822),whose Adagio variations are based on the song, "Der Wanderer>” 
D.489, of October 1816; the “Trout Quintet, D.667 (1819), whose variations 
are based on the 1817 Song, "Die Forelle> D.5go; the A minor String Quartet， 
D.8o4, whose Menuetto refers to the Schiller setting，Schone Welt, wo bist 
du2> D.677 of 181o9 (its slow movement is likewise based on a self-quotation， 
位 om the famous RosajIN4de etacte music of 1823); and the D minor Quartet 
(CDer Tod und das Maidchen7), D.8lo, whose slow movement is a set of varia- 
tions on the song,D.531of1817. These and other networks of correpondance 
within Schubert's instrumental works are an important dimension of their 
identity and meaning, a so-called 'intertextual dimension that has been much 
investigated in recent literary criticism. By intertextuality is meant ways in 
Which particular musical compositions (or, indeed genres in general) may be 
regarded as 'texts" that derive their meaning notsolely from Principles ofinter- 
nal organisation but by association with other "texts” to which they - con- 
Sciously or otherwise - refer. 

Intertextuajlity is，of course，about more than just direct quotation. It 
addresses a variety ofcompositional Strategies, giving a particular work a level 
of meaning in relation to other works, and transcending, therefore, the "for- 
malist” agenda that has characterised successive generations of musicological 
Writing since at least the time of Fetis. One such strategy is apparent in 
SchubertxsA minor String Quartet, D.8o4, which marks an importantadvance 
inhis instrumental style. Its two-bar introduction, 妨 41N15Sz0, featuringa mem- 
orable dotted-minim-four-semiquaver pattern atthe bottom ofthe textureyisa 
technique borrowed directly from the lied repertoryy creating an immediate 
asSociation With Schubert”s creative mood-setting accompaniments. A_ very 
Similar case is the Slow movement of the E fat Piano Trio, D.929, which also 
begins with a two-bar lied-like accompanimental introduction (this time fea- 
turing a plagal chord-progression and repetitive dotted rhythm) and prefigur- 
ing a tragic (or mock-tragic) mood reminiscent of songs such as “Gute Nachebe 
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and "Der Wegweiser: from Tipte 和 else before the entry of the celloxs plaintive 
melody. Towards theend ofthat melody there occurs arepeated octave descent 
creatingahiatus notpredicated upon any ofthe preceding material. While it is 
perfectly possible to regard this,from aformaliststandpoint, asatonally deter- 
mined postponementoftheforthcoming toniccadencebythe dominant pitch， 
an intertextual interpretation highlights the generic cross-referencing to the 
lieder repertory，hypothesising a device borrowed from song-writing to 
emphasise a particular poetic image in the text (or else to portray an echo). The 
threefold reappearance of this melody in the middle of the rondo finale ofthe 
E fat Trio (the second time in counterpoint to the material of an earlier 
episode) suggests that generic cross-referencing is not restricted to slow move- 
ments and is, indeed, a possible way of creating afnities of topic between 
movements of instrumental works. The positioning of the final quotation of 
theslow movementthemeasa peroration tothewholework pointstoatension 
between the demands of "metaphorical expressive values (hinting that the 
essence of the Trio is that which stands outside the notated texb and the 
Classical dictates oftonal completion inherited from eighteenth-century theo- 
ries ofform. Viewed within theearly Romantic 'tradition > as a whole,this rep- 
resents at best a temporary accommodation of the poetic and the 
Classic-formalist agendas that perhaps helps to deftine one element of 
Schubertes transitional status. In such movements Schubert seems to be reach- 
ing out towards an expression of something beyond the notes themselves， 
perhaps suggestive of that quality encoded by contemporary philosophers of 
the early Romantic age such as Hegel and literary fgures such as E. 工 . A. 
Hoffmann as Cetst (Spirib. Schuberts later chamber music points to a genre 
whose meaning lies in an allusive play of images lying outside the purely 
musical Structure, escaping - despite the Survival of Classical formal proce- 
dures - ffom the relatively "literal mode of speech found in his early string 
quartets. In one sense,theopeningof forinstance,theAminor quartetisaZied 
OHe TYDxte,in which Schubertfinds his mature voice. 

Intertextuajlity also embraces formal protocol in Schubert's later chamber 
music. The first-movement development sections of the E fat Piano Trio， 
D.929 and the String Quintet in C, D.956, share very Similar episodic struc- 
tures, characterised by the refrain-like recurrence of overtly thematic passages 
taken from the closing part of their respective expositions. Each refrain Serves 
to Segment a SUbstantial area of musical space and to mark out a protracted 
tonal course leading eventually back to the tonic. The resulting opposition of 
relatively uniform and balanced paragraphs is suggestive of a_ succession of 
mood-pictures -astrategy perhaps derived from acombination ofstrophicand 
through-composed lieder plans. In this respect，Schubert”s policy is rather 
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different from such 'integrated: motivically inspired processes of fragmenta- 
tion and transformation that were among Beethoven?s normal developmental 
credentials. 

And yet Beethoven steadily became central to Schubert's instrumental art. 
In 1818 he dedicated the eight variations on “Reposez-vous, bon chevalier>” 
D.624，fulsomely to Beethoven (by his admirer and worshipper，Franz 
Schubert). The Octet, D.8o3 (1824), was a deliberate response to Beethoven2s 
Septet,Op.2o,closely resembling Beethoven?s piece in its divertimento idiom， 
form and instrumentation (Schubert adds a _ second violin，otherwise the 
ensemble is identicalD). The trio of the fifth movement contains a strong the- 
matic reminiscence of the opening of Beethoven?s /idle 和 -like menuetto (even 
the texture is similar) and this movement, indeed the Octet as a whole, makes 
Sense not Simply in its own terms, but especially in relation to Beethoven?s 
model - which，indeed，provides an essential framework of meaning for 
Schubert”s piece.30 Such cross-referencing between different works is also a 
Species of intertextuality (which posits that works gain identity in relation to 
other works), but in the case of the Octet the intertextuality operates at more 
than one level, for the theme of the variation movement is another vocal sel 他 
quotation from the love duet "Gelagert unterm hellen Dach der Biume: from 
Schubert*s early opera, Die myez0tde VON SQL0NRX (1815). 

For the generation after Beethoven, the challenge of his music loomed espe- 
cially large. The prevailing critical attitude to his legacy was one of profound 
reverence, primarily for his instrumental music whose meaning and signifi- 
cance rested Upon purely constructional foundations, independent of a text， 
Enshrined in the theory of Czerny and Marx among others, and in E. 工 . A. 
Hoffmann”s infuential essay， “Beethoven?s Instrumental Music” (mentioned 
above), attempts to rationalise Beethoven?s greatness - as revealed above all in 
Series of sonatas, String quartets and symphonies - focused on the inherently 
“organic” qualities of his music. Above all，such theoretical responses to 
Beethoven claimed to systematise interrelationships of form and content 
according to an organic model and grewy in part, ouUt of recent philosophical 
CUrrents (discussed in detail in chapter 5). In Marx?s case,those theoretical pre- 
Sumptions Stemmed from his respect for the Hegelian notion of "progress” in 
the arts, in which the production of artworks represented a Striving towards 
the attainment of the Cetst (World Spirit): not only insofar as musical lan- 
guage evolved towards new states (for example, the emancipation of purely 
instrumental music as a mode of expression), but in terms too of the internal 


30 Thetrio theme,forinstance,may be read asa*challenge? to Beethoven's,retaining the dotted anacru- 
sis pattern and falling step,buthighlighting otherintervallicand rhythmic features in the continuation: the 
'influence” here is as much about denial as acceptance ofthe models parameters. 
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WwWorkings ofthat language. For Marx, the representation of those workings in 
theory rested upon the identification of motifs (deex, sitze) and developmen- 
tal procedures for giving these outward form. According to this theoretical 
standpoint, a musical idea had value not simply zj i 志 el but in its 加 otexztidl 如 
become. Musical continuity acquired value not for its surface variety but for its 
latent and enabling unity. Motifs were reconfigured theoretically as building- 
blocksand the individual piece or movement became the means through which 
the ?idea symbolised by its musical motifs was revealed; at one and the same 
time, the composer revealed himself through the individual artwork which 
Served as a vehicle for his self-expression. (The analogy with Hegels notion of 
the revelation ofthe Ceist is obvious here.) 

Marx's Die Zepyeyoz de77MUIKaUscpe Ko1tbjosiop isatoneand thesametimea 
justification of Beethovens musicand oforganicism as critical tool. For Marx 
and his generation, Beethoven”s achievement is revealed to be great insofar as 
its constructive Principles restupon the working-outofthe potential of motifs. 
Sometimes this process of 47Saybeittbt9 was di 伍 cult. Beethoven?s Sketches 
demonstrated that,attimes,the refitnement ofideas as well as theirsubsequent 
elaboration was a struggle. This, however, was part of the attraction for the 
emerging historical consciousness of the early Romantic generation. 
Beethoven?s struggle with his intractable material was evidence that greatness 
in artistic production was notlightly achieved. To fashion a musical structure 
which grew from its material in an organic Way - each musical 'cell or "gernm 
giving rise through purely constructive manipulations Such as Tepetition， 
sequence, inversion, adaptation to new environments (Principally contrapun- 
tal ones) - this was Beethoven”s great contribution,and it was the dream of his 
Successors (as they imagined themselves) to emulate it. 

Wheretonal function had once exercised unchallenged dominance,thematic 
organisation now Staked a powerful claim to the long-range control of musical 
Structure. Attempts to extend its infuence beyond the limits ofa single move- 
mentare Significant within the chamber music of Mendelssohn and Schumann 
Which increasingly demonstrates“cyclic” Principles of organisation possibly 
Suggested by the late quartets of Beethoven (especially the C sharp minor， 
OP. 131 whose “sectional> rather than “movement” layout is reinforced by 
Subtle motivic interconnections - Principally the transformation in the final 
Section oftheopeningfuguesubjecb. Resonances ofBeethoven?s later quartets 
are encountered in the early String quartets of Mendelssohn, in E fat, Op. 12 
(1829),and A minor, Op. 13 (1827), in both of which the separate movements 
are related by subtle thematic interconnections. Op. 12?$s Slow introduction 
borrows thematically from the opening ofBeethoven?s "Harp? Quartet,OPp.74， 
and,Ssubsequently,inthemain themeoftheAllegro non tardante,from thefirst 
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movement of Beethoven”s Op. 127. But the debt to Beethoven does not Stop 
with mere quotation. In every respect, the bar-to-bar manipulation of material 
is Classical in its procedures. Both main themes are extended beyond their 
initial statement by varied repetition of the whole (the latter by injection of 
contrapuntal dialogue) before continuing with sequential treatment of just a 
portion; thetransition between the two preparesforthe dominantkey by chro- 
matically enhanced modulation to the sharp side (in this case, as far as VW/G 
minor); the exposition offers repeated distinctive cadential gestures before 
closing, as expected, in the new key of B fat (in this case, reprising the main 
theme). Formally,however,the movementisahybrid,combining sonata Proce- 
dures with a semblance of rondo. Immediately after the close in the dominant 
(Separated from what follows by a double-bar Witoxt the repeat-marks)， 
Mendelssohn returns to the main theme in the tonic, diverting cadentially to 
VAF minor, at which point he introduces a new theme, “episodic in function， 
but whose treatment is entirely in keeping with a Classical "developmente 
Section. Thereafter, the secondary and main themes are reprised (again within 
the context of developmentb, Straightforward restatement in the tonic being 
withheld until bar 177,after which,forallthatthe secondary theme isbrought 
back within the tonic frame expected of Classical sonata practice, the “new” 
theme once again intrudes as an episode in VF minor (bar 245), a Strategy that 
configures the subsequent reappearance of the main theme atbar 259 within a 
rondo context. Such creative reinterpretation ofmovement-Sstructure SUggests 
the Beethoven of the late quartets, to Which the subsequent movements also 
pay homasge (the second movement offers a “Canzonetta" in place of a scherzo; 
the Andante espressivo attempts the Ausdruckvoll idiom; while the finale is 
Segmented into paragraphs of contrasting tempos (into which the “Op. 127? 
theme and the episodic theme from the first movement are SPrinkled towards 
the end). Other chamber works which rely to some extent on this “cyclic pro- 
cedure include Schubert"xsEfat Piano Trio,D.929,whosefinale incorporates a 
reference to the slow movement's main theme; Mendelssohnys Octet, Op. 20 
(in which the finale and scherzo are interrelated), and his Piano Sonata, OP. 
106; Schumann”s Piano Quintet，OPp. 44，which combines the main finale 
theme with thatofthefirstmovementtowards theendasanimpressive perora- 
tion to the work as a whole; and most impressively, his Fourth Symphony, OP. 
12oinDminor(1841; revised 1851). 

While the D minor represents the summit of Schumann?s cyclic achieve- 
ment in the symphonic genre, he had previously attempted to relate different 
symphonic movements by relatively loose thematic associations. Thus in the 
First(Spring) Symphony in B fat,OPp. 38,the brass theme ofthe slow intro- 
duction is an obvious forebear of the succeeding Allegroxs main theme. 
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Thematic correspondences are also found between the slow movement and 
Scherzo (played without a break). Similar procedures are encountered in the C 
major Symphony,Op. 61,in which,onceagain,a prominent brass entry in the 
Slow introduction is taken Up later, serving as the basis for much of the main 
Allegroxs material and recurring in the finale (which also harks back to a theme 
in the slow movemenb. Butit is in the Fourth Symphony that Schumann truly 
attempts to integrate an entire Symphony by thematic cross-reference, So that 
Structural repetitions and transformations of motifs extend beyond the con- 
fines ofa single movement to provide an overarching unity. Its slow introduc- 
tion SOws the seeds ofthe Lebhafts two main themes (in reverse order, that of 
the opening (A) relating to bars 147 任 ; that at bar 22 (B) to the main theme)， 
whilethe prominent dotted fgure from bars 121 任 . anticipates the main theme 
of the finale (C). Further reminiscences of the introduction break into the 
Romanze from bar 12, presenting theme A in a variety of guises, including an 
ornamented violin solo. In the scherzo and trio further references to A are 
offered: the opening crotchet fgure perhaps derived by inversion; the lilting 
trios quavers harking back to the Romanze”s solo violin triplet variant. The 
Slow introduction to the finale begins by counterpointing B with the dotted 
fgure, C introduced in the firstmovement development; theensuing Lebha 作 
combining these two themes at first, though theme C soon dominates (espe- 
cially in the development). As a sustained piece of musical argumentation this 
WwWork is remarkably successful, the more so, perhaps, in view of its unusual 
approach to Structure in the outer movements. Both begin as if they were 
Sonata forms (the“exposition is, in each case, marked for a repeab, but in 
neither case is there a true 'recapitulation'” In the first movement, there is no 
attempt to bring back the main theme (B) in the conventional way. Perhaps 
Schumann felt that a thematic recapitulation would Prove ineffective in a 
movement So Saturated by this theme, and so conceived instead of the novel 
idea of replacing the conventional "Classical manner of resolving tonal ten- 
Sions at this point in a sonata form with the introduction ofa new theme (bar 
147),exploding thehitherto "monothematic mode. In the finale,neither B nor 
Care reprised,the recapitulation beginning ffom the second subject (bar 129)， 
now overa dominant pedal. 

Similar integrative techniques are evident in the work of the Swedish com- 
poser, Franz Berwald (1796-1868), whose four symphonies, dating from the 
184os, interlock different movements in interesting and original ways. In the 
selyieein G minor (1842) the third-placed scherzo is followed byan extended 
reprise of material from the slow movement; more radical is the 9749ULieye 
(1845), in which the scherzo is wholly embedded within the slow movement， 
While the unusual external designs are an important signal of originality, they 
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Should not blind us to other attractions of Berwalds symphonic output. He 
Wasas capableasany ofhis Central Puropean contemporariesofmonothematic 
CoOntrol over large-scale dimensions, as demonstrated by the opening move- 
ment of the Cab7iczese (1842), while the impressive opening paragraph ofthe 
S1IULieye is suggestive of "organic” growth, not purely for its intervallic and 
rhythmic constancy, butequally for its purposeful harmonic evolution. 

Such works pose important questions regarding generic identity， The 
“Classic' symphony had consisted of usually, four movements, each of which 
Was a self-contained whole, pursuing its own argument Separately from the 
others. Overarching thematic unity was a secondary concern (indeed,a novelty 
in Beethoven>”s Fifth and Ninth symphonies). By enmeshing the entire multi- 
Imovement Structure, the composer fractured its traditionally enclosing boun- 
daries; So revolutionary was the concept of integration that Schumann 
originally(1841) entitled the D minor Symphony a“symphonic fantasy” 

Organic integration in the symphonic Sphere was paralleled in the realm of 
the solo sonata. To a great extent, the history of genre in early nineteenth- 
century instrumental music is bound up with the survival of the sonata. 
Beethoven's late piano sonatas had departed，sometimes radically，from 
Classical conceptions of sonata and sonata form. Traditionally, the “weight” of 
asSonatahad resided in thefirstAllegro. Beethoven?s work redefined this Prior- 
ity tovarying extents. In onemodel,therelative significance ofeach movement 
is revised. The A major Sonata, Op. 1ol, begins with a gently ambling move- 
ment that is immediately overshadowed by the ensuing march (possibly a 
model for the march section in the second movement of Schumann2?s Faxxzztas1e， 
Op. 17 - see below), while the plaintive Adagio, ma non troppo, con afifetto 
gives way Withouta break into the fugal fmnale. In theE major Sonata,Op. 109， 
Sonata form becomes insu 伍 cient to bear the expressive load of a genre so fun- 
damentally transformed. Here we are confronted by two Sonata-form move- 
ments of radically opposing character (the first alternating tenderness and 
passion, the second exuding desperation) which ultimately negate each other 
and requirea different kind of continuation, provided by the serene variations 
thatbecome the heart ofthe work. (More economical, perhaps,in this reinven- 
tion ofthe sonata genre, is the C minor,OPp. 11l,in which an uneasy balance is 
Struck between sonata form and variations in just two movements.) A second 
model is the dissolution ofboundaries between movements formerly Provided 
by tonal closure so that the whole sonata becomes a series of sections. To some 
extent this is already true of the relatively compact Op. 1ol and it is true in a 
different way in Op. 11lo in which the declamatory slow movement leads into 
and is then reprised within the fugal fnale. 

Beethoven”s late Sonatas Taise Serious issues regarding generic identity. 
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Separate movements are at times replaced by interlocked and interrelated sec- 
tions in the manner of a fantasia, a procedure which has resonances, for instance， 
in“cyclic” works such as Schubertes“Wanderer” Fantasy，D.76o,，Schumann2s 
Fantasie,Op.17,and Liszts SonatainB minor. Schubert"s“VWanderer” Fantasy is， 
in effect, a four-section sonata-form movement in which thefirstAllegro section 
is the “exposition2; Section two - the slow movement - is an episodic “develop- 
ment' in C sharp minor/E major (quoting Schuberts 1816 song, "Der Wanderer”， 
on Which a set ofvariations is builb; section three - the scherzo and trio - marks 
the 'recapitulation (though inAtfat,notC);andthefugatofinaleisaculminating 
“coda，ultimately reinforcing the true tonic，C. Deliberate crosS-references 
between different sections help to cement this huge work. For instance, the 
包 gato theme is clearly derived from the opening of the work (whose rhythm is 
justas clearly indebted to the original song); the scherzo adapts this same theme 
to triple-time，while the trio takes up the Allegros lilting“second subject: 
Schubert"s piece was to casta powerful shadow on the emerging Romantic tradi- 
tioni its generic impact continues, in a broader sense, the interteXxtuality that 
inhabits his own chamber musicand which was discussed previously. 

Schumann?s Faztasie, Op. 17, takes up the concept of thematic transforma- 
tion inherent in Schubert"s piece, though not in an obviously audible way. 
While its three movements are thematically cross-referential，the “motto， 
theme of the work, to which Schumann refers in a letter to Clara Wieck of 9 
June 1839, is ambiguous. While the first movement of Schumann>s Fajtasie is 
motivically rather closely-knit, its content is not generated in a chronological 
Sequence from Specific material sounded at the beginning. If anything is the 
“motto it is surely the concluding allusion to Beethoven?s 47 die je7pe Geliepgte 
at bars 295 任 . (an allusion perhaps intended to symbolise Schumann>s enforced 
estrangement from Clara during 1836 and 1837, when this movement was 
composed)，JIntervallically，this motif draws together the various threads 
explored earlier in the movement (it is also the first strong appearance of the 
tonic,C majonD,and the movementasawhole maybe interpreted as astructure 
Whose progress emanates not SO much 人 fom 4zxs 记 pa049 as Etaecp9，the 
hidden source to which previous themes relate (for instance, atbars 14,28,41， 
45,49,156) emerging in full focus only at the end ofthe movement. If so, this 
Suggestsa'private” world ofexpression, the labyrinth ofmotivic interweavings 
representing Schumann?s Striving towards that thematic source. 

The internal workings of its first movement have often been understood in 
terms of sonata form.31 At first Sight, this seems reasonable, since there is an 
element of large-scale reprise (bars 225-309 relate closely to bars 29-102). Yet 


31 Foran extended discussion, see N. Marston, SCcpaz0110NN: Fattasie, oj. I7 (Cambridge, 1992), chapter4. 
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it is inherently problematic. There is no reprise of the opening; indeed, the 
'first subject' is itself hardly apparent at the beginning - along with the 'true， 
tonic, C major, it only emerges Strongly towards the end; the "second subjecbe 
(bar 41) is in the “wrong key” of D minor; the reprise omits some bars of the 
exposition and transposes others down by a tone (Subverting the domi- 
nant-tonic polarity normal in sonata form); the developmentsection is difcult 
to locate, and unless it is to be regarded as an unusually brief episode (bars 
82-97) it must incorporate the C minor episode marked "Im Legendenton > 
parts ofwhich make a reappearance towards theend ofthe movement (again,a 
Strange Practice in Sonata form); alternatively, "Im Legendenton? might be an 
episode within the recapitulation (but thatwould also be an unusual practice); 
and So on. The casting ofthis movement in sonata form actually Problematises 
far more than it resolves, and the movement is perhaps best understood not 
within the sonata "mould> but rather 4g4a1zzst it, as a large-Scale Structure that 
does not depend on the tonal drama established by the powerful sonata 'tradi- 
tion' but constructs an alternative “narrative mode in which three large sec- 
tions (bars 1-128,129-224,225-309)each maketheirindividual contributions 
(and are themselves identifiable as multi-sectioned), the overarching“whole” - 
让 such a reference point be required - being underscored by latent thematic 
CIoSsS-cUrrents pointing towards an Ultimate melodic and harmonic resolution 
in the quotation from 47 die je7mpe Celiebgte enteringatbar 295. 

Liszts SonatainB minor(1853) likewise betraysthe infuence ofSchubert>s 
“Wanderer” Fantasy (which Liszt arranged for piano and orchestraj, but more 
Overtly. It conflates“Sonata genre” and “sonata form> in a single movement 
Which operates Structurally in terms of "exposition? “development” and "Teca- 
pitulation” simultaneously embracing the changing tempos and expressive 
characteristics of 'first allegro> “slow movement'“Scherzo and “finale> Its 
Coherence also rests strongly upon the subsequent transformation of material 
Sounded at the outset. One example of this is the extended fugato at bars 
46o-5o8, transforming and developing material originally sounded at bars 
8-17; another is the lyrical reformulation at bars 153-62 of what originally 
appears as a "Sinister” motto，Sometimes associated programmatically with 
Mephistopheles (bars 14 任 ).32 Various conflicting attempts have been made to 
describe the fusion of form and genre, none of them wholly convincing.33 


32 开 . Hamilton, 7Zzsz 志 So1at BAMWOr(Cambridge, 1996),p. 29， 

33 W.S.Newman, THe Souata Sitce Beethovel(NewYork, 1972),p.373; 有 R.M.Longyear, “LisztxsB minor 
Sonata: Precedents for a Structural Analysis”7Ne MsSiC Review,， 34 (1973),， PP. 198-209; S. Winklhofer, 
Zi82ts So10t 加 有 Mio 4 Sity or 4xtogyabp Scores 02d DoceNtt (Ann Arbor, 198o), p. 115. Unlike 
Newmanand Longyear,VWinklhoferregardsthewhole pieceasbeingasingle sonata-form movementrather 
than aconflation ofdifferent movements.A detailed revievw ofthe several analytic positions is attempted in 
Hamilton, Zisz SoU4t. 
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Newman regards the “exposition” of Liszt?s Sonata as outlining an abridged 
Sonata-form “movement” (Sonata form Without developmenb covering bars 
1-330; the “development is then in two parts,，a “slow movement (bars 
331-459) and “scherzo” (bars 46o-525); the "recapitulation and “coda” (bars 
525-681, 682-76o) equate to the 'finale' in Newmans scheme. By contrast， 
Longyear sees only three,notfour, “movements: The “exposition' (incorporat- 
ingalso an 'introduction? of seven bars) lasts only up to bar 178. The ensuing 
“development” extends to bar 459 and comprises the rest of the "first move- 
ment' (to bar 33o) and the 'slovw movement' (bars 331-459). Longyear?Ss “Teca- 
pitulation” lasts from bar 46o to bar649andthe'coda" ffrom bar 65otobar 76o; 
together, these form the "finale: 

As with Schumann?s Faxxztasie, the sonata-form model is not Unproblematic. 
For instance，Longyear equates the“recapitulation” with the beginning of 
Liszts extended 名 gato (bars 46o-5go8), and while this is undoubtedly an 
important juncture in the unfolding texture of the work, bars 533-53 Subse- 
quently offer an exact reprise of a Substantial part of the“exposition” (bars 
32-52)-aseeminglyobviousauralcluethatis surely morethan afalse reprise”? 
In Newman”s interpretation, the 名 gato is the lion?s share ofthe “scherzo" (the 
Second partofhis “development).Functionallyand tonally,the fugato seemsto 
belong to a development sectionm (it contrapuntally “develops two themes 
Originally sounded at bars 8-17),and in this respect Newmans reading seems 
the clearer of the two (though neither is wholly 'true). While obviously con- 
ceived against the backdrop of the Classical sonata as fltered by Schubert?s 
“Wanderer: Lisztxs own Sonata applies it ambiguously, revealing its Presence 
moreas feeting shadow than focused image. 

Theenduring power ofsonata Structure for the early Romantics is apparent 
also inawork such as LiszbsF minor'“Transcendental study which progressed 
through three stages ofevolution. Liszt?s first version Originated in 1820 as the 
Ellde el doUzZe exe1iises; in 1837 让 was reworked in Doxzeg1ajades ltdes; finally， 
it reached its “definitive form (if such a state can be imagined for Liszts 
“extempore'” virtuoso manner, replete as it often is with revisions, 05SS14S, CUts 
and so fortb) in 1851 with the Doxyze Etoldes dexeEcxtio1 taNSCe1da1tte (for ten of 
which programmatic titles were invented).Though not perhaps the mostspec- 
tacular study from the virtuoso standpoint, the F minor nevertheless encom- 
passes a range of effects (including rapid“cross-handed: chords; “mordent” 
patterns Spread across Several octaves; arpeggiated “cushions” of sound sup- 
porting expansive themes; dramatic shifts of register) that requires an expert 
control of fgurative neatness and physical stamina that few besides Liszt 
himselfcould accomplish atfirst. (Asalways in these Pieces,it is notthe techni- 
cal difculty ofthe individual elements that is so formidable,buttheir particu- 
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lar juxtapositions.) Altogether, it makes an exciting eftect. But this piece is far 
more than a mere vehicle for fnger-crunching. The 1837 revision of the Etxde 
el doxze exe1iises attempted to raise their level of respectability somewhat by 
recasting Some ofthem in sonata formya strategythatis far fom beneficial due 
to an Over-reliance on literal schemes of tonal recapitulation. The version of 
1851wWeakensthis reliance,in the process creating musicofirresistibleaffective 
drivesupported,ratherthan impeded,byanimaginative form suggested bythe 
material itself. 

The F minor study retains a vestige of sonata form in at least two respects， 
First，its material is apportioned between two main areas: a “first-subject 
group:，consisting of two main elements (bar 3,，bar 13) and a contrasting 
“second subject? of more lyrical character (bar 54). Secondly, it contains clear 
recapitulation of earlier material towards the end. The key structures of con- 
ventional sonata form are not present, however. The "first-subject? material is 
fragmentary in nature, its scalic motion seasoned by prominent chromatic 
Semitones.The'second subjecbe isapproached viaa chromatictransition rich in 
ambiguous diminished-seventh chords, and when it arrives (postponed by a 
restatement of bar 13?S pattern atbar 42) itis in 了 fat minor (rather than the 
expected relative major,A fatb. Its continuation refers freely to the material of 
bar 3 before a full recapitulation ofthe 'firstsubject at bar 9o. Within the reca- 
pitulation are two important departures from conventional practice， 
Thematically，the succession of “first-subject” fgures is dramatically inter- 
rupted bythereturn ofthe'second subjecbe atbar loo (an interruption resolved 
only at bar 136 with the continuation of “first-subject” material). Related to 
the thematic departure is a tonal one, for the 'second subject' occurs notin the 
tonic minor but initially in the raised mediant minor (A minor) and thereafter 
in D fatmajor, so thattheeventual arrival ofthe tonic key simultaneously with 
the postponed “first-subject' idea is all the more convincing a dEnouement.34 

In addition to Such large-scale pieces as those just discussed，the early 
Romantics cultivated a variety of less ambitious genres, historically associated 
with the salon,ratherthan the concerthall.Inthe realm ofsolo piano music,for 
instance, this period saw the Trise of such titles as the impromptu，ballade， 
Scherzo, barcarolle, romanzZe, novellette，Etude and berceuse, along with a 
range of imported dance topics such as the waltz, mazurka and polonaise. 
Dance pieces occur widely within this repertory, both as single pieces and as 
part of longer sets of character pieces, sometimes, as in Schumann?s Ca7t0V4L， 


34 Excessive tonic perorations were arguablya problematic feature ofthe 1837 versions ofthese studies， 
as also of other large-scale works, such as the 185o revision of'“Valke d"Obermann” whose sonata Structure 
as 让 appears in the 47t1tles de elerztuge removes the first-subject recapitulation altogether, allowing the 
tonic major reprise ofthe secondary theme group to crown the work more economically. 
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With overt programmatic intent. On one level, these genres Simply replaced 
Such free-standing Classical genres as the fantasia, variation-set and capriccio. 
However, they also usurped to a considerable degree the central place within 
the solo repertory formerly occupied in the output of Haydn，Mozart and 
Beethoven by the sonata. (Although both Chopin and Schumann wrote Piano 
Sonatas these are hardly so central to their output for that instrument.) In the 
caseofChopin,onethinks primarily ofconcert-pieces such as theballades, pol- 
onaises and scherzos, while in the case of Schumann the most representative 
Solo pieces are extended sets such as Dawidsbi20t4lezt50lze OF CQNCVUL. 

While each of these new genres brought along its individual characteristics 
(obviously rhythmic in the case of the polonaise and mazurka; less easily 
defined in the case ofalmostall the others listed above) these too continued to 
operate within a (greatly expanded) tonal dialectic inherited from the Classical 
era. This tonal dialectic remained strongly bound to the sonata principle,even 
within works such as the Chopin ballades whose Structures can most usefully 
beunderstoodagainstaresidual feeling for sonataform,in which two Principal 
thematic groups and key-areas are ftrstopposed and then synthesised in a dra- 
matic peroration. Chopin?s procedures in each of the ballades transform the 
Sonata functions in interesting new ways. As Jim Samson has remarked,ss the 
traditional expectations of the sonata form are subverted by Chopin, so that， 
for instance,in theThird Ballade the opening theme affirms the tonic, not the 
dominant, at its close; the second theme stresses the submediant; the central 
Section (analogous to asonata "development) is tonally stable,not restless; the 
true "development occurs during the reprise; and the ballade ends not with a 
dramatic reconciliation of the two Principal themes, but with a reprise ofyeta 
third one. Tonally, too, the ballades operate against a network of expectations 
inherited from the Classical era - Principally the polarity oftwo keys:tonicand 
dominant - but creating their own generic Space by virtue of deviations from 
that norm. In Chopins G minor Ballade, Op. 23, for instance, the two-key 
polarity remains: its Principal keys are G minor and E fat major (not the 
expected relative major, B fab. There is also an extensive reprise, in which， 
however，the original order of themes is reversed，along with the tonal 
sequence in mirror fashion, so that at bar 166 the second theme recurs in 了 
fat, followed at bar 194 by the first theme in the tonic, G minor (though this 
key emerges firmly only in the subsequent coda (bars 208 任 ) which also harks 
back to the Neapolitan harmonies ofthe introduction.A differentcourse is fol- 
lowed in the second ballade，OPp. 38, in which a sonata-inspired two-key 
Scheme controls alternate Sections. Once again, these are not tonic and domi- 
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nant, but third-related,F major and A minor. In this case the work culminates 
not in the original tonic, but in the opposing key,A minor (in which the first 
theme is briefly reprised). More generally, “Each ballade transforms the sonata- 
form archetype in such a way that the resolution of tonal tension is delayed 
until the latest possible moment, usually after the thematic reprise . . . The 
bravura closing Sections function then as a catharsis, releasing in a torrent of 
virtuosity all the tension which has been steadily mounting through the 
piece.3?5 Within such an interpretative Strategy virtuosity has, in part, taken 
the place oftonality in achieving the dramatic denouement. Itis a strategy Sug- 
gestive ofa'narrative" quality within the music. Forexample,towards the close 
ofthe G minor Ballade,the reprise ofthe second themeis radically altered from 
acalmtoanimpassioned statement,whilethatofthefirsttheme is destabilised. 
In such an environment, texture functions importantly as a Structural sign. 

Common to all these key piano works is a sense of generic fusion between 
Sonataand fantasia,underlying which is a new conception oftherelationship of 
thematic succession and tonal closure in pieces of relatively large scale. In a 
general sense, this underpins the appProach to form in much of the music dis- 
cussed in this chapter. While sectionalisation could be Perceived as Structural 
Weakness (by adherents of the theories of Reicha，Czerny and Marx，for 
instance),novel techniques for organising the forward musical "fow”? Provided 
ample expressive compensation. Undoubtedly within such fusions of the old 
andnewthespecificidentityofgenreis dissolved somewhat,though theances- 
tral Classical ethos (especially sonata practice) was not destroyed as an Organ- 
ising force within the early Romantic tradition: rather， it provided fresh 
linguistic possibilities to an emerging generation. 
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Choral music 


JOHN BUTT 


The decline oftraditional choral foundations 


Johann Nikolaus Forkel paints a grim Picture of the state of German choral 
foundations in 18o1. Now that music is dominated by the untutored tastes of 
the “Liebhaber” its necessityas a serious fundamental ofeducation and worship 
is eroded: 


but so much comes out of the fact that it is mainly the lack of knowledge in 
musical things, that brings about musical disaster, that has led so many men， 
and still leads them,to desirean ever greaterreduction ofmusicin churchesand 
Schools,and will finally take things so far thatit will either completely rob the 
church ofits mostpowerful means ofdevotion oratleastbring itsolowthatno 
enlightened Christian can anylongerhold itfora means ofdevotion.1 


What seems particularly ironic about Forkels statement is his sense that a 
modern Christian Should be “enlightened” (later he mnotes that the 
Enlightenment has brought many improvements to religion,ifnot yet to relig- 
ious music). It was, after all, the Enlightenment that had swept away the last 
Vestiges ofmusicas a fundamental ofeducation. The scholasticnotion ofmusic 
theory as the basis of mathematics and cosmic order Survived into the early 
eighteenth century, and Some of this traditional prestige reflected on music?s 
more Practical, rhetorical function as an adornmentofliturgyanda medium of 
Scriptural interpretation. The Enlightenment brought both a demystification 
of the powers ofmusic and a turn away from the general hegemony of religion 
berse.Ifmusic was no longer central to the academic core of education ,这 the 
educational establishments wereless intimately connected with the church and 
ithe churches no longer recognised any Special Spiritual power in music, the 
decline that Forkel observes seems hardly surprising. 

Yet in many other respects Forkels views are typical of Enlightenment 
attitudes at the outset of the nineteenth century: Kantors should choose 
music with asimplicity ofstyle- notthe simplicity coming ffom alack ofthe 


1 本 N.Eorkel,4LGemtezpae Geschicpte de 大 ,II (Leipzig, 18o1),pP. 22-3. 
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neceSsSsary knowledge of art, but 'that noble simplicity that is only the fruit of 
thehighestculture" Thetypeofmnusicthatmostappeals to the common man is 
the chorus; arias are simply too personal to be of general use and recitatives are 
unappealing and unedifying. Ifone is using compositions that are already part 
of the church library, it is the choruses that should be selected (Forkel,， pp. 
66-8). The advice of the Leipzig Kantor, Johann Adam Hiller, is similarly 
biased towards choral singing: recitatives should be avoided and a chorus, aria 
and chorale should be woven together to make a cantata based on the sermon 
(1792).? 

The importance of communal singing is also evident in Forkels description 
offugue as something that creates a community ofequal citizens Who all work 
independently but harmoniously towards the common good. It was Precisely 
this aspect of choral performance that continued to be handed down in the 
SuUpremely accessible oratorios of Handel and that would eventually contribute 
to the Romantic reception of Bach as a model of sacred choral music. What 
Forkel could notbe fully aware of - since he was partofit - was the sea-change 
in both society and its attitude to music in the decades straddling the turn of 
the nineteenth century.Astraditional choral institutions declined,the amateur 
chorus rose to be one of the most potent musical institutions in Europe 
and America. It ultimately contributed to the survival of some of the older 
foundations and secured the performance of both older repertories and 
new compositions. If church choirs came to be re-established in nineteenth- 
century Germany they were, more often than not, based more on the model 
of the choral society than on the education System devised by Luther and 
Melanchton.s 

The situation in Italyparalleled thatin Germany in many respects atthe turn 
of the nineteenth century. Italy had one historical advantage in the establish- 
ment, Since the Seventeenth century, ofthe first conservatoires to make Practi- 
cal music the central part of their curriculum. Many of these institutions 
declined during the latter years of the eighteenth century, but the System was 
revitalised, following the newer French model,during the Napoleonic occupa- 
tion.Complaintsabouttheincreasinglylightstyle ofchurch musicaccord with 
the German criticisms, and, as religion declined as a central aspect of educated 
Society, most capable composers found far more profit in operatic production. 
Onthe otherhand,many concerned with the direction or performance ofopera 
also served the church (the prohibition of female voices in church music had 
been relaxed in many parts of Italy),so standards could nothave declined below 
a certain level ofprofessionalism. Butchurch musicwas basically a second-class 
musical activity and the compositional production generally undistinguished. 


2 本.A.Hiller, Kxze 04 erieicpterte deiS2UG 2 919E1 (Leipzig, 1792), Foreword. 
3 C. Dahlhaus, Nizzeteexz 太 -CettO) WMSic, trans.J. B. Robinson (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1989),p. 18o. 
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England?s traditional cathedral and collegiate foundations, ifultimately the 
best-preserved traditional choral institutions in Europe，underwent their 
period of greatest neglect at the turn of the century. The reasons for this lay 
partly in the laxity of the clergy in general and in particular their apathy 
towards the conducting of services. Reports abound concerning the behaviour 
of cathedral choirs, showing 1little musical discipline or decorum. William 
Gatens also Senses an attitude he describes as “neo-puritanism>”: traditional 
Puritan antipathy to music in worship is expanded into a general distaste for 
music in generaland 'the toneofreligious seriousness mightbe claimed to have 
blurred and expanded the rationalist intellectual verdict on music into an 
emotive moral conviction24 This again shows parallels with the Situation 
in Protestant Germany，where the antirliturgical impulses of seventeenth- 
century Pietism blended with the rationalist distrust of music during the 
Enlightenment era. 

The most striking collapse of traditional choral foundations was, of course， 
in France,where theecclesiastical establishmentwas so often seen as partofthe 
OilCieNl 7lgijie during the Revolution years. Napoleon'?s re-establishment in 
18ol ofthe Chapelle Royale (initially under Paisiello and later under Berlioz?s 
teacher, Le Sueur) was the first of many musical restorations that characterise 
French cultural and social history during the nineteenth century.The sumptu- 
OUsness of the massed forces at his own coronation in 18o4 capitalised on the 
tradition for enormous musical pageants that the Revolution had set in train， 
an ironic use of choral democracy for an event that many must have Seen as a 
political step backvwards. 


Towards a nevw choral culture 


Turning now to theestablishment ofnew choral institutions,itis important to 
recognise Some continuity with the traditional foundations. A tradition of 
massed choirs in concert performance began with the oratorio productions of 
Handel ofthe 173os,in which the composer combined several of the cathedral 
and royal choirs of London to create a bulk of sound that must have been rela- 
tively new for its time (although massed choirs had long been used for corona- 
tions and other important national events). In other words, the concept of the 
large chorus was born out ofa duplication of the traditional resources rather 
than a wholesale change in personnel. The Handelian oratorio also provided a 
forum forreligious music outside the contextoftheliturgy,one thatallowed a 
Substantial cross-over With theatrical music - in other words, with the main- 
Stream of European music. Moreover，the founding of the Three Choirs 


4 W.J.Gatens, Victoriat CathedralMasic zz Teom and Practice (Cambridge, 1986),p. 22. 
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Festival in <. 1715 initiated the concept of massed cathedral choirs within the 
contextofan annual festival, an institution thatwas to become one ofthe pow- 
erhouses of nineteenth-century musical culture. The London“centenary” of 
Handels birth in 1784 provided something of a watershed for massed choral 
performance, an event thatinvolved forces on ascaleand ofa typethat Handel 
could not possibly have envisioned. The commemoration was repeated for 
another Seven years during which time the number of performers doubled， 
from over 5oo to over 1;000.5 Hillers Berlin Messiah performance of 1786 
Proved a parallel landmark in Germany, one that was swiftly followed by the 
foundation ofcountless choral societies and glee-clubs. Carl Fasch founded the 
Seminal Berlin Singakademie in 1791 (itwas taken over by Carl Friedrich Zelter 
on Fasch>ys death in 18oo). Zelter, frfom the start, was interested in promoting 
the music of J. S. Bach, beginning with the motets which appeared in Print in 
18o3. The rehearsal of other Bach works (including several movements from 
the St Matipem Passio),byasmaller group of experienced singers from within 
the academy soon followed.。 

Anton Friedrich Thibaut founded a Singverein in Heidelberg in 1811, and， 
justas Zelter?s society was to bethe centre ofthe Bach revival, this became the 
impetus for the Protestant Palestrina revival. Of all the various choral societies 
ofthetime,this was perhapsthemostprivate,eliteand quasi-religious,singing 
in Thibaut?s own house, often in darkness,and allowing select visitors to hear 
the society only four times a year.” Zelter also founded another type ofsinging 
Society in 18o9,the Berlin Liedertafelwhich was an eliteall-male glee-club that 
required its members to be poets,composers or singers,butwhich engendered 
-in the characterful opinion of Carl Dahlhaus - a shallow, sanctimonious sim- 
plicityofmusical stylethatdegenerated into kitsch.sThe Liedertafel music was 
given much of its ideology by Hans Georg Nigeli (a pupil of the educational 
reformer, Pestalozzi) in Switzerland. It was an ethos that stressed the sense of 
fellowship and essential democracy afforded bythe communal pursuit of good 
music (Dahlhaus,p.47). 

Cecelia Hopkins Porter has examined the spread of festivals and the asso- 
ciated amateur choral culture in the Lower Rhine. Diisseldorf was the first city 
in the area to develop a municipalised musical culture: a Musikakademie 
founded in 18oo, a Musikverein in 1818, together with a number of male 
Singing groups. Organisations devoted to oratorio performance arose in 
Elberfeld (1811), Cologne (1812) and Aachen (1818) and many more institu- 


5 N.Temperley, Bayda: THe Creatiox (Cambridge, 1991),p.4. 
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tions arose Over the next few decades. The festivals that began in 1818 circu- 
lated between theseRhineland citiesand wereadministered by the city govern- 
ments (which also generously covered the losses after ticket sales). Each year 
the cities pooled their forces along the lines ofthe Three Choirs Festival or the 
Handelian oratorio productions in England; they could thus produce music on 
ascalethatasingle city could never achieve alone. 

Hopkins Porter shows how the number of performers at the Lower Rhine 
Festivals steadily grew after 1818 (2o9 initially and 789 by 1847). Over this 
period the chorus also grew from being ofequal dimensions with the orchestra 
tofourtimesits number.Therangeofcomposers forthe oratorio performances 
is Surprisingly wide，with the“classics” of Beethoven，Handel and Mozart 
always the Strongest presence. Various coOntemporary COmposers also enjoyed 
Shorter periods of favour: initially Weber and Friedrich Schneider, moving on 
to Ferdinand Ries and Cherubini, followed by Mendelssohn and Schumanny; 
earlier composers came more to fore in the latest period (184o-67): Schubert， 
Gluckand J. S. Bach.? 

The other interesting trend throughout this period is the move from a 
largelyamateur music culture (often mixed with a few Professionals) towards a 
more professionalised institution. By the 185os Viennese orchestras，for 
instance, Were almost entirely professionalised.19 The organisers of the Lower 
Rhine Festivals represented the governmental and mercantile backbone of 
their cities and were thus of more infuence than they would have been as 
merely vocational music administrators. After 1848 most organisations were 
controlled morebyprofessional musicians. One extremely interesting observa- 
tion by Hopkins Porter is that music critics tended to favour the performances 
ofamateur soloists in theearlier performancesattheLowerRhine Festivals but 
位 om the 184os onwards there was a dramatic increase in professional soloists 
and critical censure of those who were still dilettantes (Hopkins Porter,， PP. 
2160-20). 

Similar developments in massed amateur choral singing occurred elsewhere. 
The Tonkiinstler-Societit of Vienna was founded in 1771 as a charity for the 
人 amilies of deceased musicians，producing oratorios during the penitential 
Seasons. This provided a substantial chorus of about sixty men and boys for 
Haydn”s late oratorios.11 1812 Saw the founding of the mixed-voice 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna and the following year the 
Philharmonic Society was founded in London. Despite the catastrophic 
decline in the ecclesiastical choral foundations，England maintained the 


9 C. Hopkins Porter, “The New Public and the Reordering of the Musical Establishment: The Lower 
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impetus ofthe oratorio tradition into the nineteenth century. Operatic institu- 
tions Such as Drury Lane and Covent Garden continued to Provide oratorio 
performances with amateur choral societies,and choral festivals spread to pro- 
vincial capitals such as Birmingham and Leeds. Beethoven”s Ninth Symphony 
was commissioned by the Philharmonic Society (albeit that Beethoven made 
the first move); but it Probably did not expect the choral fnale at the ouUtset， 
and the archaic system ofmusical direction was notequal to the task ofthe first 
English performances.1* However, the attempt at least suggests that London 
had ambitions to participate in the European musical scene,even much ofthe 
talent still had to be imported. The French system of amateur choral societies 
(Orphekons) began in the 183os and massed choral performance Spread to 
Switzerland，Belgium and The Netherlands (Hopkins Porter，pP. 212). In 
America，VWilliam Billingsxs Musical Society of Stoughton was originally 
founded for sacred music in 1786, butit soon evolved into a more secular insti- 
tution. The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston was the firstAmerican group 
founded specifically for oratorio performance (1815). 

Itisalmosta commonplace to suggestthat these amateur choral movements 
had their roots in the French Revolution. But it must be remembered that 
massed choral performance in England and Germany was already significant 
before the 179os (indeed Billingss efforts might be more appropriately asso- 
ciated with the American Revolutiom)， Certainly，the concept of massed 
amateur singing took on a political significance in France thatit had never had 
before and this undoubtedly had an impact on neighbouring countries. 
Amateur choruses were often associated with democratic or nationalist Senti- 
ments that preserved some memory of the French Revolution: many amateuTr 
choruses, especially men?s, were prohibited in Austria during the Restoration 
era;, 1814-48.13 

The desire for massed choral forces is evident in the early days of the 
Revolution: forthe firstanniversary ofthe Revolution in July 179oa- Presum- 
ably metaphorical - requestwas madeinthe CHyozigxede Pajiforahymntothe 
God ofliberty involving refrains to be sung by a choir of 24 million people.!4 
Maximilien Robespierre，on being elected president of the National 
Convention on 4 June 1794, took a _ particular interest in the festival of the 
Supreme Being which wastotake placeonlyfour dayslater. Followingthe deist 
Stance ofRousseau he treasured the sense of moral worth generated by the con- 
gregation ofthe people and decreed thatthe'“Hymneala Divinite' besung by 
everyone ratherthanjusttheexperienced singers.Gossec, "lieutenantmaitre de 


12 N. Cook, Beetlovexz: 9yMibpoy No.9 (Cambridge, 1993), PP. 7,4o-7. 
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musique' in the national guard and director of music for the national festivals， 
had immediately to compose a simpler piece than the one he had prepared, in 
which a refrain, sung by all, alternated with verses sung by the choir in four- 
Part harmony to the same melody. The organisation for the rehearsal of the 
piece - in such a shorttime -bythe entire Paris population, must countas one 
ofthe most remarkable events in performance history, one that could not have 
failed to have repercussions elsewhere.On the other hand,this eventmarksthe 
highpoint of the integration of music within the political and revolutionary 
Process in France: never again would music be used on such a scale as the 
medium for 'both political and mass-psychological tendencies (Coy, pp. 76-7， 
92-7),although this potential remained latent in all subsequent choral move- 
ments throughout Europe and America. Moreover, this event came at the 
climax ofthe Reign of Terror, to which Robespierre himself was to fall victim 
only a few weeks later; the memories associated with the performance could 
Surely nothave been unremittingly positive. 


Social developments and their relation to choral 
Practice 


While the French Revolution, for a time, secured the partnership of state and 
music,and also ofrevolutionary ideology and the event-based notion of music 
as an exXpression of the peoples will, it was also complicit in affording music a 
degree ofautonomy and isolation from the political process. The institutional- 
isation of music by the state under the auspices of the national guard and the 
Festivals led to the founding ofthe National Institute of Music in 1793, which 
Ultimately freed music from its subordination to the military sphere. Like the 
Italian academies and German schools it also fulfilled a philanthropic function 
in offering free instruction to the talented children of the poor. While the 
notion of a vocational conservatoire was already evident in Italy and even in 
Germany, the French establishment, which became the Paris Conservatoire in 
1795, Was far more influential in shaping music education in the century to 
come.IThe isolated studyofmusicnot onlyallowed a separation of music from 
its immediate function; it separated it 人 fom the broader education of which it 
had hitherto been a part(especially in Germany). With theemphasis on special- 
isationand thefocused studyofspecifictechniques ofperformanceand compo- 
Sition,a division oflabour became that much stronger in musical practice. 
The growth ofamateur choral performance can be seen as runningalongside 
-and directly counter to -this tendency. As long as there were Still composers 
willing to cater for the limitations of the medium (together with a suitable 
canonical repertory of classic oratorios)， Principles of utopian community， 
democracy and even moderate republicanism could fourish within the choral 
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Society and festival, almost in the face of the growing division of labour. As 
William VWeber hassuggested,mnusic festivals may well have 'lentthebourgeoi- 
Sie a Social dignity - a public image industrialists needed more and more as 
Workers began protesting the sweatshop and extortion atthe company Store?15 

Leon Botstein, following Jirgen Habermas,has tried to account for the 
emergence of the late eighteenth-century concept ofa public sphere. It was a 
COnsequence of developing literacy，growth in Urban jife together with a 
market economy and the improvement of Print technology The Industrial 
Revolution itself thus facilitated not only the greater consumption and com- 
mercialisation of music but also the growth of musical institutions. The legi- 
timisation of collective opinion (together with freedom of expression and 
exXchange of ideas) coincided with the emergence of the public concert, The 
arena of productive, active public involvement in ideas fourished in the early 
nineteenth century but, according to Habermas，gradually became debased 
into a passive consumer society as the century progressed.15 In musical culture 
the amateur Sphere became both less skilled and more passive in the wake of 
increasing professionalisation in all fields; thus the division of labour institu- 
tionalised by the conservatoire System ultimately enervated the amateur field. 

In some sense then, the new choral movements, distinct as they Were from 
the old ecclesiastical foundations, preserved something of the pre-industrial 
notion of music as integrated into a wider context of belief and social practice. 
Any autonomy music may have had in the culture of festivals and choral soci- 
etieswas hardly absolute.On the other hand,the new choral institutions estab- 
lished musicas aleisure activity (Weber,p. 184),something separated from the 
day?s work. 

One bias inherited from the past was the continued emphasis on Vocal per- 
formance in musiceducation. The cultivation ofsinging,especially for partici- 
pation in choral performance，was the first priority of the newly founded 
Vienna Conservatoire in 1813, for instance. Botstein argues that the intensity 
of vocal training, with its necessary pitch security, gave the educated public a 
greater competence in music than the more passive pitch recognition afforded 
by the piano-based amateur culture of the later nineteenth century. While this 
mightnotentirely follow -in thatthe keyboardhad lain behind mostadvanced 
compositional practice in the Seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and was， 
afterall,essential forfigured-bass theory- theaural training concomitant with 
regular massed vocal performance would certainly have encouraged an active， 
rather than a passive, musical culture. 

Such continuities between older and new forms of choral institution are 


15 W. Weber, "The Muddle ofthe Middle Classes 79 态 Ceztzxy WMSic, 3 (1979-8o),p. 185. 
16 Botstein, “Listening through Reading>, p. 132. 
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mirrored by social continuities. It is all very well to a 伍 rm that the concept of 
publicopinionand thenewamateur choral movements representthe rise ofthe 
middle classes but, as William VWeber has shown, the concepts of both the 
middle class and their "rise are by no means clear-cut. The very notion of the 
articulate public involved nobles almost as much as commoners initially, and 
only the most wealthy of the middle class actually “rose in the nineteenth 
Century to become what is sometimes termed a second aristocracy” (VWVeber， 
PPp. 176-9). Nobles were often involved in the running of concert Societies: 
they were, for instance,essential in the production of Handels oratorios from 
their inception until well into the nineteenth century.17 As Dahlhaus has sug- 
gested, the bourgeois institutions of the early nineteenth century form an his- 
torical link between the culture ofthe nobility and modern mass culture; the 
System both antedated and outlived its period of greatestinfuence, that resto- 
ration era during which Biedermeier tastes sought the union of technical sim- 
plicity in music with high cultural breeding (Dahlhaus,p. 173). 

Whatever the variety of their backgrounds or the extent of their democratic 
Pretensions, most of the people involved in amateur music societies could be 
categorised as "upper class: Moreover, many still savw professional musicians as 
being atthe top ofthe servant class rather than social equals (Dahlhaus, p. 42). 
Thus there is some irony in the notion that precisely the least specialised Per- 
formance institution throughout the nineteenth century - the amateur chorus 
-was thatwhich considered itselfmostsocially superior,its utopian ideals not- 
withstanding. 


Revolution, restoration and continuity 


In all, it is relatively easy to associate the new choral movements with the 
various forms of social and political revolution strewn throughout the nine- 
teenth century. And it is equally easy to writea musichistory ofthe nineteenth 
century that concentrates mainly on the revolutionary coOmposers and institu- 
tions. Certainly, the loudest philosophical voices of that age and beyond have 
emphasised the aesthetic of originality and individuality. Thus it is always 
tempting to relegate everythingelsetotheirrelevant categories ofthe reaction- 
ary orthe merely stable. 

One obvious alternative approach is to suggestthat the revolutionary Spirit 
of the nineteenth century is balanced by a Spirit of restoration Or historicist 
revival. After all，even the French Revolution itself sought precedents in 
Classical politics and many nineteenth-century musical fgures looked both to 


17 Weber The Muddle of the Middqle Classes pp. 182, 185. See also Dahlhaus，Nzizeteexzth-Ceztzt1J 
Ms1c, p. 162. 
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the distantand the more recentpastforinspiration ordiscipline.Thisapproach 
is certainly worth pursuing, although it carries with it dangers equal to those 
inherentin thepurely revolutionary approach. First,itis all too easy to seeeach 
revolutionary Swing as neatly countered by a reactionary one so that the era is 
treated as if it were a well-oiled machine rather than a messy heterophony of 
diverse human individuals，cultures and institutions，Secondly，as Carl 
Dahlhaus has warned,efforts at restoration cannot betaken at face value since 
anyattemptatrestoration will always contain traces ofthe original breakin tra- 
dition，however Strong the efforts to make that tradition appear “natural: 
Restoration is caught between Schillers dialectic of the naive and the senti- 
mental as nineteenth-century attempts at recovering the Palestrina idiom fail 
to avoid an element of longing and historical distance, and sixteenth-century 
modality unwittingly sounds as an “other” within the context of Romantic 
tonality, rather than a universal norm (Dahlhaus,， ppP. 28-9). All this is true 
enough， but it does not necessarily invalidate the attempts at restoration; 
indeed, by showing that they cannot escape the environment and attitudes of 
the present Dahlhaus seems almosttacitly to justify them within the aesthetic 
of the new. However antiquarian the intentions of the restorers they cannot 
avoid sounding in some senseUup-to-date,new Or even exotic. 

Herethereis notroom to undertakea comprehensive study ofhistoricism in 
musicin theearlynineteenth century,butseveral points madebyVWalter Wiora 
are Worth taking: frst, while commentators in the visual and spatial arts were 
tending towards the view that all epochs should be viewed equally positively， 
this was still far less pronounced in music criticism and practice; secondly, the 
greatestinterestin full-blown historicism was to befound in thefield ofchurch 
musicand its associated genres. 18 This was obviously partly because theuse of 
earlier Styles was already an established feature of church mnusic but also 
because church traditions had only recently been ruptured and were thus 
obvious candidates for restoration , 

Itis perhaps no coincidence thatthefirstcountry to promote concerts ofhis- 
torical music was England, a country whose revolution and restoration Pre- 
ceded those in the rest of Europe by more than a century. Societies Such as the 
Academy of Ancient Music (171o) and the Concert of Antient Music (1770) 
Were characterised by a conservative Stance and an antipathy towards modern 
music，even 诸 they were not SO consciously historicist as the nineteenth- 
century movements associated with the likes of Thibaut and Zelter.1? France， 

18 W. Wiora,'Grenzen und Stadien des Historismus in der Musiks, in W. Wiora (ed.), Die4xsbyeitolg des 
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Which had experienced the most Pronounced demolition ofolder institutions， 
was another obvious environment for the restoration of earlier music. Indeed， 
Katherine Ellis has shown that many ofthe seeds ofthe historical performance 
practice movement - cultivating not only the music of the past, but also its 
manner of performance - were Sown in France. As early as 18o4 Geoffroy was 
Stressing the maintenance of earlier performance traditions as essential to the 
future success of early music.2" Alexandre Choron was infuential both in the 
publication and performance of older music. His zstitztioxz 7oyELe de MUNSIIUe 
ClassigUe et yelgiese (1817) had the multiple aims of restoring both the best 
music ofthe pastand thetraditional liturgical use ofmusic. His historical con- 
Certs ofvocal music from the age ofJosquin to Handel began in 1822 and lasted 
untiltheJuly Revolution of183o.A wider range ofhistorical music was under- 
taken by Fetis during the 183os,firstin Paris and later in Brussels; his concerts， 
lasting several hours,embraced music of the Sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries and at least made the claim to use original instruments and sources 
(although this was later disputed)，Joseph-Napolkon，Prince of Moscovww， 
promoted, published and often conducted choral music of the same Period 
duringthe 184os.22Alltheseundertakings show in theirantipathy to “modern” 
trivial and operatic musica purifying and moralising tendency. Yetsinceall the 
Phistorical music patently comes from pre-revolutionary Europe, it had origi- 
nally been part of the very society which the revolutions themselves sought 
to purify. Now it was the trivial populist music of the age that reeked of moral 
COrruption. 

It is important to highlight how radically these conceptions of historicist 
revival differ 人 om the seemingly similar early music movement of the twenti- 
eth century. One Striking example is Zelters Practice in reviving Bach?s choral 
works in the context ofthe Berlin Singakademie. He used Bach>s original per- 
formance materials whenever they were available to him, copying out his own 
parts onlyasa way of completing and doubling the original material. This was 
hardly the equivalent of using facsimile editions in the twentieth century: 
Zelter was quite content to annotate the original parts with dynamics and 
other performance markingsinamannerthatwould be groundsforachargeof 
criminal vandalism a century later. In all,then, Zelter?s work on Bach - an his- 
torical revival ifever there was one - differs from that ofthe twentieth century 
in that he considered Bachs music to be literally - even in the physical sense - 
his property. In other words, he did not have a deep sense of distance from 

20 开 . Ellis, Mazsic CTiiCisNt 2 NteteeN 友 -Ce PC2: TI ReVNe et GZette WMSicale de Paris 1834-8o 
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Bach; the music may have fallen into disuse but it was still very much part ofa 
tradition that was Still essential to his historical being. 

Dahlhauss view that restoration can never cover its breaks in continuity 
implies that tradition has a seamlessness，oOF at least a_ continuity，that is 
Somehow more authentic than naked restoration. Yet as this study is already 
Suggesting,one form ofcontinuity can come with aradical break in some other 
regard. The very respectability of continuity can be used to disguise a depar- 
ture. Moreover, the idea oftradition as an authentic articulation of nineteenth- 
Century history underplays the concept of revolution, the violent breaks with 
tradition that are So characteristicof theera. In sum then,neithertradition noOTr 
reSstoration guarantee coOntinuity; nor is there any reason why they should be 
expected to do so.A conscious sense oftradition may conceal breaks and depar- 
tures,justas restoration cafrries with itan inevitable sense ofalterity or longing 
forthetruly absent; moreover, revolution itselfmay carry with ithidden conti- 
nuities of tradition and utopian notions of restoring an idealised historical 
Past. 

The issue of continuity is particularly complex. Continuities are not So con- 
Spicuous as revolution Or restoration to the historian; they may have been 
Unnoticed by the subjects of the age itself; or institutions and attitudes may 
have been perceived as continuous when, in fact, they obscured many changes 
or ruptures. Just as restoration can never beentirely free ofthe attitudes ofthe 
modern age,the most consistentofcontinuities will never be immune from the 
changes surrounding it. The Anglican choral tradition in the first half of the 
nineteenth century maintained many continuities of performance forces and 
liturgical style. Moreover, the composers were wrTiting music to fit within the 
Spiritual and liturgical context and could hardly subscribe to the tenets of 
Romantic revolutionary genius. Originality was neither Sanctioned nor pro- 
Scribed and composers could mix elements from a nuUmber of ages Or Styles or 
Sometimes follow in the footsteps ofa particular composer: Handel was obvi- 
ously still an infuence,and Thomas Attwood had a conscious af 全 nity with his 
teacher Mozart, as had S. S. Wesley with Mendelssohn. William Gatens makes 
a perceptive connection between Victorian church music and the Biedermeier 
movement in Germany: both are conservative,middle class,ordered and some- 
what homely While both can err towards "kitsch> they preserve nonetheless 
Something of the Classical ethos of order, poise and ftexible, formalised ges- 
tures-agenealogythatleads backto Mozartratherthan to Beethoven (Gatens， 
p. 53). It may also be Significant that Dahlhaus sees the Biedermeier Spirit as 
inhering more in institutions than in the intellectual history of the age; the 
“Romantic” constellation of ideas parted company with the non-Romantic 
System of institutions (Dahlhaus, ppP. 171-2). 
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The Biedermeier analogy already shovws that Victorian church music cannot 
represent a seamless continuity with previous centuries, however consistent 
the institutional framework: the very middle-class ethos of the Biedermeier 
period was inconceivable much before thelatterhalfofthe eighteenth century. 
There are several other discontinuities besides: Anglican music now had the 
backdrop of the non-conformist denominations，that which Gatens terms 
“neo-puritanism> and the Evangelical and Tractarian opposition. In the wider 
musical world, there was the growth in concert culture and an association of 
religious sentiment and public piety within the context of the oratorio. 
Moreover, there was the unprecedented industrialisation of Britain, a form of 
modernity unparalleled elsewhere, along with the growth of a gargantuan 
empire and the Trise of sceptical scientific positivism that would challenge the 
Very basis of religion. In this light, the continuity of the choral foundations 
would have taken on a particularly reactionary and stubborn character. Only 
with the positive sense of renewal and restoration later in the century- in other 
words, a certain break in the continuity - would the sense of tradition again 
Seem vital and relevant to the age. Continuity clearly could not work unaided. 

There were several older institutions which were especially celebrated 
during the early nineteenth century, Precious relics that seemed to keep alive 
Something from the past. The Thomaskirche and school in Leipzig not only 
had a reputation for excellence since the time ofJ.F. Doles and J.A. Hiller; 让 
also benefited increasingly from its connection with J. S. Bach. Even more 
widelyadmired wasthe choir ofthe SistineChapel in Rome,associated as itwWas 
with the continuous performance of Palestrina and thus representing the 
longestextant performing tradition of a specific composer?s repertory. In this 
Way it could represent the concepts of the historical, the Classical model, the 
individual genius and theliving tradition all in the one institution. 

Allegris Misereye, a piece that was Still treasured in the repertory of many 
Catholic churches，was traditionally performed there during Holy Week. 
E. 工 .A. Hoftmann is particularly perceptive in suggesting that its fme might 
have derived more from the manner of performance in the Sistine Chapel than 
位 om its actual musical quality. This might relate to Mendelssohn?s remarks 
about the performances of the Sistine choir in a letter from 1830o. First, he 
claims to detectlittle ofthe special performance tradition for which the choir is 
So famous; instead he notices the "little decorations and trills like those that 
were popular at the beginning ofthe last century>22 This is perhaps one ofthe 
most striking and ironicexamples ofhovw history and tradition can be so easily 
misread and confused. When Mendelssohn was expecting a "Special manner of 


22 Garratt, Palestrina, pp. 7o-1, 137; See also Bowen, “The Conductor> p. 133. 
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performing hewas,accordingtothebeliefs oftheage,doubtlesslyjlistening for 
Something especially pure and inspiring in its asceticism. The little ornaments 
he heard he believed to be Baroque accretions, the persisting corruptions ofan 
intervening age. In 人 act, the weight of historical evidence now Suggests rather 
that Palestrina>s own performances might well have been quite lavishly orna- 
mented and that what Mendelssohn actually heard may have been the survival 
- doubtless in an altered form - of an “original> historical Practice.23 
Mendelssohnys further observations of inaccurate singing and various cuts in 
the musicalso point out the distance between his own aesthetic (highly trained 
and long-rehearsed choirs singing masterworks accurately and faithfully) and 
anenduring pre-aesthetic cavajlier attitude towards performance， 

Only one other "ancient” institution rivalled the Sistine Chapel for its legen- 
dary choir,and thiswas that ofthe Petersburg courtchapel,directed byDmitry 
Bortniansky - the “Russian Palestrina” - during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Here, not only historical depth contributed to the myth but 
also thehorizontal distance ofRussiaand the exoticism ofits Orthodoxliturgy. 
The most colourful impression of Bortnianskyys choral concertos is offered by 
Berlioz who heard them 7 sztx: he wonders atthe vivid expression, extremes of 
dynamicand attack and freedom of part-writing. Likethe Sistine Chapel choir, 
it Seemas that the choir performed with a subtlety of expression that went 
beyond what could be notated, and,，partly owing to its remoteness，uUsed 
eXpressive devices that were Unusual in the more uniform performance of 
VVestern Europe.2 


Therole ofthe composerand the special case of 
Mendelssohn 


Thevarious forms ofcontinuity thatmostchoral institutions,both ancientand 
modern, display are matched by continuities in compositional attitude and 
training. Many coOmposers, especially in Catholic Europe, were brought up to 
cultivate the strict contrapuntal textures of Fux?s C7yadls 04 Pa7mta5sSWUM. This 
tradition keptalive compositional principles - seen as eternal and impersonal - 
人 from Renaissance polyphony. In the nineteenth century they could still form 
the stylistic basis for pieces in a Specific church style but they were also often 
regarded as the abstractbasis ofall compositional practice. This latter view of 
Renaissance Style dates from precisely the era marking theend of its hegemony 


23 G. Dixon， The Performance of Palestrina: Some Questions, but Fewer Answers，Ea1l MMSiC， 22 
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as the Principal compositional idiom - ie. the time of Monteverdi?s insistence 
that the secozda 思 U 妃 ca had its roots in the 思 Mpa 思 U 培 c4. Moreover as a myth 
that bound a culture together Over Several centuries, it Survived well into the 
twentieth century. Butin thenineteenth centuryitmusthavetaken on apartic- 
Ular resonance amid the growing interest in historicism and the restoration of 
ancientmodels.The Fuxian tradition persisted side-by-side with the Palestrina 
revival as atradition and Practice that was already in place.2 Thus many com- 
posers had access to an idealised past through two subtly differing routes: the 
“passive: conditioning of the Fuxian tradition and the "active? restoration of a 
Portion ofthe historical repertory. 

Mendelssohn is perhaps the most interesting fgure to examine as a “case 
Study” at this point. He was a major fgure in the new German choral institu- 
tions, through them he was an active restorer of a specific repertory of the past 
(Bach”s choral works), and, as a composer, his upbringing and compositional 
Stance show remarkable continuities with the past. First,he had a direct family 
connection with the Bach 人 amily through his great-aunt, Sarah Levy, and his 
teacher, Carl Friedrich Zelter. The latter had been a pupil of Johann Philipp 
Kirnberger, a Student of Bach,who had produced the most comprehensive 
Summary of his master”s teaching.6 Mendelssohn>s Surviving exercises with 
Zelter (C. 1819-21) reveal a typically Bachian Progression from fgured-bass 
exercises, chorales of increasing complexity, invertible counterpoint, through 
to canon and fugue (Todd, pp. 95-9). There is a sense in which his upbringing 
may have foreshortened his sense of distance from Bach. In other words， 
Mendelssohn?s service to Bach may have seemed like a momentous effort of 
rediscovery to many of his contemporaries (including，perhaps,，Schumann， 
who lamented his much less luxurious background and education)，but 
perhapsto Mendelssohn itwas morethe continuation ofa relatively recent tra- 
dition，one of which he was inextricably a part. As Susanna Grossmann- 
Vendrey has suggested, Mendelssohn often savw history as a means of feshing 
Outwhathe considered aliving tradition.27 

Dahlhaus portrays Mendelssohn asan archetypal'Classical composer,notin 
the sense of one who lived in the Classical era but one Who retained a strong 
Conceptof genre.23 The moral compulsion towards generic differentiation was 
as Strong in the early nineteenth century as the more revolutionary， "high 
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Romantic” tendencies of Berlioz and Liszt. Dahlhaus notes the interest of con- 
Servative contemporary theorists in deftining musical genres and naming 
“Classical composers in each. What he could well have added is the fact that 
SUch theorists reoccupy a view of music that can be traced back to the early 
Seventeenth century. The idea ofgeneric categories is hardly "Classical in itself 
Since it is an extension of the dual Practice of the Monteverdi period. What is 
new, howevery is the proclamation of specific classic composers in each genre: 
according to Thibaut these were Palestrina for church style, Handel for orato- 
rio and Mozart for opera. For such a well-trained composer as Mendelssohn 
this meant that it was perfectly acceptable to adopt different historical styles 
depending on the genre at hand. As Dahlhaus suggests, Mendelssohn?s close- 
ness to Handel in his oratorios is not a matter So much of stylistic a 伍 nity but 
rather a respect for the generic tradition of the oratorio itself. Moreover, his 
consciousness of the norms of the oratorio Was Stronger than it was for non- 
texted genres because his Classicism was essentially engendered by his wider 
literary education. Generic differentiation was greater in the vocal genresand - 
especially significant for the oratorio and its institutional basis - this would 
have been of particular importance for the educated public of the early nine- 
teenth century. 

Martin Geck has examined the most representative work in the oratorio 
genre before the "discovery” of the St Mattpewm Passiol and Mendelssohn2s own 
Oratorios. Friedrich Schneiders Das Tej 杂 eicpt first performed in 182o, was 
the dominant oratorio in Germany for nearly twenty years.2? Johann August 
Apelbstextprovidesa dense mass of'pseudor-religious speculation” thatthefirst 
reviewers considered entirely incomprehensible. Geck suggests thatthis might 
have been a positive advantage to the public of the time, believing themselves 
to be participating in the great ideas ofthe age,the religious-Romantic hunger 
for myth that is clearly evident in the fascination with Faust. But it was the 
musicthatmadethis such an irresistible work: forhowever darkandmurky the 
text may have been, the music was entirely clichek-ridden and platitudinous， 
accessible to afault. Both audience and singers,through their intimate knowl- 
edge of works such as Spohrs 12049stex Cexicpt would have found the music 
utterly familiar and thus a mode of access to the perceived profundity of the 
text. In Short, the listeners comprehension is "pre-packaged from the start 
and the piece as a whole represents the highpoint (or nadir) of German bour- 
geois trivial music. 

Itis againstthis background and Mendelssohn”s own Classical disposition 


29 M. Geck， "Friedrich Schneiders“VWeltgericht>”: Zum Verstindnis des Trivialen in der Musik> in C. 
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that the success ofhis first oratorio St Pax1/ (1836) - and the controversy that it 
engendered - can be measured. The generic propriety of the oratorio was revi- 
talised with the "Classical models of Bach and Handel but it was precisely the 
mixing of these two that caused the aesthetic approbation of the age. While 
Handel provided the correct model for the religious oratorio in the concert 
hall, Bachys models were essentially church works that could only 'illegally” be 
transferred to the concert genre. Thus Mendelssohn”s most overt Bachian 
touch - the inclusion of five chorales - was considered a stylistic Jixx as， 
perhaps a naive ignorance of generic convention with its absolute boundaries. 
This seems to run against Dahlhaus”s conception of Mendelssohn as the 
Supreme Classicist, writing music of an entirely different Style (and perhaps - 
tous-quality) according to the generic preconditions ofeach piece. However， 
Peter Mercer-Taylor has suggested that Mendelssohn may well have been fully 
aware of the problem from the start (indeed, A. B. Marx'?s early decision to 
withdravw from writing the libretto would have made this abundantly clear to 
the composen.The fitnal,mostelaborate,chorale-setting comes ffomanumber 
in which Paul condemns the heathens for worshipping idols and material 
things,“God dwelleth not in temples made by human hands, and goes on to 
expose the central Pauline point that God”s temple and spirit live in the body 
and Soul of the believer. The ensuing fgal chorus "But our God is in heaven' 
together with the Lutheran chorale on the Credo might seem both dramatically 
and theologically superfuous. To Mercer-Taylor this is a musical symbol of 
Pauls central point: four of the five parts of the choir provide a contrapuntal 
housing "surrounding a musical utterance we have no trouble identifying with 
the act of Protestant worship” In the context of the oratorio as a whole the 
chorale settingshave become increasinglyelaboratebutthisisthefirstand only 
instance in which theelaboration is vocal (i.e.“human?) rather than instrumen- 
tal; an otherwise generic call to worship is thus literally housed in a human 
temple.39 Mercer-Taylors point might beextended bythe speculation thatthe 
inclusion ofchorales zz to 如 makeaspecificlinkbetween Paulsministryand the 
essentially PaulinetheologyofLutheranismj the chorales highlighta particular 
historical connection that renders a New Testament story Specifically relevant 
to a living German tradition and identity. Mendelssohn thus risks generic 
impropriety in order to achieve a deeper theological involvement, one of par- 
ticular cultural relevance. 

In fact, one oftheenduring quajlities in Mendelssohnys output maylie in the 
Specific instances where he took risks: in other words, precisely those points 
that run against what Rosen describes as Mendelssohn?s proclivity towards 
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religious kitsch, a sense ofcomfortable, conservative piety that makes a virtue 
out of unremarkable music.51 For instance, another aspect of the final chorale 
Setting in St Paxjis thefactthatthisis theonlyfive-partvocal writing in the ora- 
torio: the composer had to work somewhat harder to create music of a higher 
“Specific gravity> The conversion scene in No. 14 is extraordinary for its sonor- 
ities, particularly the voice ofGod presented by four-part female voices. While 
Such scoring and part-writing is hardly intimidating to a composer of 
Mendelssohn>s technique it certainly requires him to think outside the norm 
and give the passagehis fullest concentration. 

Much of Mendelssohn's liturgical music shows him working at his most 
intense compositional level, primarily because ofthe generic propriety of litur- 
gical music to conform to older, polyphonic norms (whether such music be 
written foractual liturgy, as in Mendelssohn>s settings forthe Berlin Cathedral 
choir orfortheo 伍 cially secular environmentofthe Singakademie). His skill in 
multiple part-writing and polychoral textures is evident in the 72 Dex7l of 1826 
and the Sixteen-part “Hora est” (1828). The “Tu es Petrus Op. 111, of 1827 
Shows his mastery of the Bachian se wztico as handed down through the 
Kirnberger tradition and “Mitten wir in Leben sind Op. 23/13 shows a confes- 
Sional Synthesis between the Palestrinian style and the Lutheran chorale 
(Garratt, pp. 131-41). While many works of this kind might be dismissed as 
historicist pastiche, there are numerous instances where Mendelssohn couples 
apolyphonic texture with a contemporary lyrical style, a feature that works to 
its bestin the Ave Maria" of 183o. Here the eight-part choral texture demands 
the fullest skill and attention from a composer over-trained bythe standards of 
his day; the piece is thus perhaps successful in the same way as the early Octet， 


The St Matthevw Passion revival 


However historicist the conditions that made the St Mattjpem Passioyp revival 
possiblethereare many ways in which the entire event,and the way it was pre- 
Sented to thepublicatthetime,is very much partofthe concerns ofthe present 
in 1829 and of predictions for the future. Infuential though Bach>s work may 
have been on Mendelssohn?s own oratorios, there is a sense in which the 
Bachian elements are relatively superficial, and indeed, as Doftein has noted， 
much of the resemblance between the St Mattpem Passioxtl and St Paxl is in 亿 ct 
between Mendelssohn?s truncated version ofthe Passioxp and St PrWi (especially 
in the considerable weighting towards choruses at the expense of solo 
numbers). 


31C. Rosen, THpe RomaNttic Geteratiot (Cambridge, Mass.,1995,and London, 1996), pp. 594-5. 
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The'rediscovery” ofBach in 1829 isalsosomething ofa special case in thatthe 
wider reception ofBach duringthefirsthalfofthe nineteenth century- in terms 
of actual performances - was still relatively small. Afterthe initial furry ofinter- 
est in the of Mattpem Passio1，wWorks such as Mendelssohn?s own oratorios 
enjoyeda far greater publicexposurein thelater 183osand 184os;the records of 
the Lower Rhine Festivals show Bach as a relatively small presence in the first 
halfofthe century.3 Even within the context of the Berlin Singakademie, par- 
ticipation in the Bach revival was, from the first, a sign of elite status. When 
Zelter began his rehearsals of the St Mattpem Passioz in 1815 he used a smaller 
circle of singers outside the regular rehearsal hours. Mendelssohn used 158 of 
the354 mempbers for his famous performance of 11 March 1829.33 

While the Bach revival as alarge-scale popular phenomenon is perhaps often 
Over-emphasised it was absolutely crucial as an element in the German sel 仁 
fashioning of its high culture, a way of consolidating with historical depth an 
attitude that was already present in the institutionalisation of Beethoven. 
Much ofthe mystique surrounding the work was in place before the first per- 
formance owing to the'press campaign? ofA. B. Marxin the Be7iie74AGeetle 
MINSIRaLScpe Zeittgithis may well bethefirstexample ofits kind in musicjour- 
nalism. From the start (21 February), Marx underlined the century”s gap in the 
performance ofthe greatestand holiestwork by the greatest composer, “ahigh- 
feastofreligion and art" (Die TiedereNtaeckz19,p.25). 

Moreover, the names of those who attended the first performance virtually 
Constitute a catalogue of the key figures in German liberal culture of the time; 
the mechanism fortheenduring culturalvalue ofthe work was thus virtually in 
Place before a note was publicly performed. In addition to the Prussian royal 
coOUrtand the king,fgures such as Droyson, Hegel, Heine and Schleiermacher 
Werepresent(Die TYiederextaeckl9g,p.34).GeckhasshownhowtheStAMattpem 
Pussio1 Was related by these writers and others to central issues of the age: an 
expression of national Romanticism, of Schleiermacher>s religion of feeling 
and ofthe musical ideal artwork.34 Within thelatter categorytheworktakes on 
apolitical dimension that Bach has hardly retained in later reception. WTiters 
Such as Marx,in proclaiming itan artwork ofthefuture,employ the rhetoricof 
liberalism ofthe time: such artisemancipatory,open to theideas ofall human- 
ity and is thus the corollary of a free political and economic order. Spohr?s 
performance in Kassel some three years later also contributed to the political- 
liberal connotations of the work, since it was undertaken in the face of royal 


32 Hopkins Porter The New Public, ppP. 222-3. 

33 Geck, Die Tiederetaecpa0lg derMattpialsjassio1, PP.20,34-5. 

34 七 夺 ,pp.6o-74.Seealso C.Applegate, "How Germanis it?Nationalism and theIdea ofSerious Music 
in the Early Nineteenth Century” 19 太 CextxDy Maxsic,21(1998), pp. 274-96. 
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opposition, no doubt resulting from Spohr”s well-known liberal sympathies 
(Die Tiederetaecla9, pp. 72-4, 109-16). 

An obvious question to ask at this point is whether there really was any- 
thing about Bachs work that merited this constellation of progressive epi- 
thets. One factor might have been its perceived di 全 culty for the choruses 
(Mendelssohnys rehearsal schnedule gavetheworkalevel ofperformance Prep- 
aration that it would never have received before and seldom has since). 
Although it can hardly be Bach>s mostdemanding choral work technically, its 
difculty and apparent inapproachability may have increased its aura of sub- 
limity; moreover the equality of the voices, all being equally di 但 cult and all 
contributingtotheoverall harmony,may haveevoked an ideal musical repub- 
licinawaythatlittleother musicofthetime could have achieved (see Forkels 
idealistic comments on chorus and fugue, quoted above). Furthermore, by 
the standards of the generic respectability of most choral music of the time， 
Bachrs music is as incorrigible as Beethoven's in its apparent fouting of 
generic conventions. An oratorio style that seems to develop the operatic 
medium ofrecitative together with dance,concerto formsand alargerangeof 
indigenous choral styles must, by its very nature, have seemed revolutionary 
in 1829. Its historical distance may have excused it ffom the generic conven- 
tionsinawaythateven Mendelssohn could notexperience in the reception of 
his mild generic mixtures in St Pax/. In Bach?s case the mix could be seen as 
evidence of its universal status, Spanning ages vertically as it Spanned the 
genres horizontally. 


Nevw conceptions of religion 


TheStMattpewmw Passioyp discovery invites the fnal topic ofthis chapter, the role 
and status of religion in the musical culture of the early nineteenth century. 
Geck relatesthe fervour surrounding Bach?s passion to the religious sensibility 
of Schleiermacher (who was himself at the first performance). His 1798 Redez 
jberReAgioxz places religious consciousness in the qualities of feeling; and artis 
the essential means of articulating religious feelings. Geck makes the obvious 
COnnection between Schleiermacher”s emphasis on the congregation as the 
COncretisation of Christian belief and the religious atmosphere felt by those 
Present at the S1IURade1lies performances of the St Mattpemw Passioz (Some- 
thing that was, moreover, already set UP in the Pre-concert Propaganda of 
Marx). Droyson'?s reaction also highlights the specifically Lutheran qualities of 
the experience, distinguishing it 位 om the incomprehensible ceremonial func- 
tion of Catholic church music: the st Ma 如 emw Passioz performances repre- 
Sented a living participation in Bach?s proclamation of the Word. This, above 
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all，separates the St Mattipemw Passiot revival from the contemporaneous 
Palestrina renaissance. 

Given the obvious theological contextand the evident experience ofChristian 
pietysurrounding theStAMattpew Passior revival,Geck ponders whether the nine- 
teenth-century exXperience of the Passiotl was in fact closer to Bachs Spiritual 
intentions forthe workthan mosttwentieth-century claims fortherediscovery of 
its historically objective spirit, While there is certainly some truth in this, the 
equal ranking and intermixing of art and religion was hardly possible in the 
orthodox Lutheranism of Bach>s age. Moreover, it is important to See Schleier- 
machers “Romantic religious revival in the context of the Enlightenment atti- 
tudetoreligion (somethingalso entirely foreign to Bach); the new piety was,after 
all,not only a conscious reaction to this butalso depended to some degree on the 
change in religious sensibilities that the Enlightenment brought. 

The Enlightenment attitude to religion is perhaps most clearly summed up 
in Kants Die Rel9io 712E1ULO dey GTeNZe1l de7 biossel 0 万 (1793).This pre- 
Sents a negative attitude to religion exactly contemporaneous with the turn 
awayfrom Christian religion in the French Revolution,most graphically repre- 
Sented bytheerecting ofthe Goddess ofReason in Notre Dame. Kantsimilarly 
attempts to reposition Practical reason (i.e.morality) within the sacred contexXt 
that religion vacates. To him, all religions and all religious history Point 
towards a pure moral system from which all the dogmatic baggage of religion 
can Ultimately be jettisoned. The duties of reason, Kant?s categorical impera- 
tive,thus become divine as iftthey were the commands ofGod. His sense ofhis- 
torical Progress_ leads from Judaism to Christianity and jlatterly from 
Catholicism to Lutheranism outofwhich achurch ofpure rationality is emerg- 
ing.Suchan historical senseis profoundly differentfrom therelativistic branch 
ofhistoricism that tends to see each ageas viable in its own right.35 

What is perhaps mostvaluable in Kant?s conception asa way ofilluminating 
theemerging choral culture (and concert culture eyse) ofthe early nineteenth 
Century is the emphasis on retaining a religious sensibility in a newly enlight- 
ened secular culture. Itis the traditional spirit of religion that will prevent the 
imperatives of rational morality 人 om descending into cold calculation and 
pedantic acquiescence; the religious attitude gives them vitality and an aura 
that would otherwise be lost. To Kant, mankind has a religious disposition by 
nature, and it is historical progress that has taughtus to direct this to increas- 
ingly rational ends. As Beethoven wrote in a conversation book in 182o, some 
two years before he decided to incorporate Schiller?s verses into a symphonic 
fnale, “The moral law within us and the starry Skyabove us -Kantll;35 to him 


35 SeeY. Yovel, Kaztatd 切 e Philosobjy oristomy (Princeton, 198o), pp. 201-23， 
36 Cook, Beethovex: 9yMt 加 po No. 9，p. 104. 
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there was thus a connection between ouUIr innate moral sensibility and the 
divine order ofthe universe. 

Virtually all the connections between religion and the secular world, the 
Enlightenment and Romanticism and their relation to art come together in 
Goethe”s reworking ofthe Faustlegend. Itwas Lessing who firsttried to recast 
Faust as an enlightened hero by suggesting that Faustys pursuit of knowledge 
wasa worthy causeand by arranginghis ultimate reconciliation with God. Just 
as With Kant, God seems to be redefined as the Ultimate truth that automati- 
callyliesattheend ofrational enquiry. This redemptive approach was taken on 
by Goethe (18o8, 1832),afigure who,in his early years,showed profound rev- 
olutionary and nationalist tendencies but who, in the wake of the French 
Revolution, developed into a more conservative personality who defined the 
neo-Classical sensibility. Following Herder”s doctrine of 五 Nttit Goethe 
Would have believed in the balance and relationship of intellect and the pas- 
Sions. This connection obviously also paralleled Schleiermacher”s belief in the 
importance offeelings in the context ofreligion and the relation between relig- 
ion and art， 

Goethe'”s Faust retains something ofthe poets youthful interest in coOnstant 
Striving and self-invention,yethe fnally finds salvation in devoting himselfto 
the betterment ofhumanity. Goethe?s conception ofthe hero is so comprehen- 
Sive and magisterial that it could both encapsulate the major issues of the age 
yetalso appeal to strikingly diverse systems ofbelief. In addition to theempha- 
Sis on fashioning an identity of self, Faust Promotes the virtues of activity and 
Striving, at any cost (i.e. the "Romantic side) and the view that infinite know]- 
edgewill,by definition,bringaboutabetter State ofaffairs (the'Classical side)， 
WwWhatever the horrors encountered along the way. It is within this inevitable 
Progress towards the good that traditional religious concepts can be rein- 
vented. The drama is also a living embodiment ofthe belief that art should be 
Central to moral education, the belief shared by Goethe and Schiller for litera- 
ture and Schleiermacher for religion; the contemplation of the beauties of art 
actually cultivates the moral sensibility. The musical responses to the Faust 
culture show a diversity of motifs, all of which could loosely belong to the 
concept of Romanticism: Berlioz capitalised on the dramatic and characterful 
elements ofGoethe's tale, Schumann the more inward points. Lisztachieved a 
SuUrprisingly dense musical argument for the transformations and moral ambi- 
guity of Faust. His example also suggests that the Faust myth could appeal to 
those of a more orthodox Christian disposition (evidenced also by Gounod:s 
Opera). Moreover, the most monumental setting of all， the second half of 
Mahlers Eighth Symphony, shows the Faust myth paired with a traditional 
Christian text of the first half, as ifthe two were sides of the same noumenal 
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coin. Itis perhapsnoaccidentthatthis work canalso beseenastheculmination 
of the entire chorus tradition inherited 人 om the nineteenth century at the 
ouUtset ofthe twentieth. 

Art as education, morality and religion lies behind many aspects of the 
amateur choral phenomenon across Western Europe: a sense of sacredness is 
transferred from liturgical worship to the group participation of the choral 
Society and concert hall. Thibaut insisted that the director ofa singing society 
must“with the highestseriousness,ensure thatthe playfulnessand informality 
that are permitted and permissible in other activities never bring detriment to 
the singing society37”As Dahlhaus has noted, the religious sensibility that 
CoOncert music acquired in the early nineteenth century is given architectural 
exXpression in the decking out of concert halls with temple facades.33 The 
COncert hall was in a very real sense a church and the audience a congregation 
well before the St Mattpem Prssiot revival. Schleiermachers more Specifically 
religious revival could not have succeeded without a broader aesthetic sense of 
the religious. It was this heightened aesthetic sense that also provided some of 
the impetus for the revival of older choral foundations throughout the turbu- 
lenteddies ofthe nineteenth century. Forkels desirethat musicshouldagainbe 
fndamental to religion and education was somehow fulfilled, but the natures 
of the religion and education had themselves radically changed; and musical 
Works could now be viewed as aesthetic wholes rather than as components ofa 
liturgy. However sincere the historicisturge and however complete the revival 
Or Survival of earlier institutions, the cultural practice of the age was indelibly 
conditioned by Romantic conceptions of art, 
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Social background 


For most Europeans and North Americans at the beginning of the nineteenth 
Century, the legacy of the French and the Industrial Revolutions was a social 
and economic transformation which saw the virtual destruction of one Social 
class, the peasantry, and the hegemony of a newer one, the bourgeoisie. In the 
ensuing "age ofcapital the rise ofthe bourgeoisie and its relationship with the 
nobility is as complexas itis important,and a degree of generalisation mustbe 
forgiven in what is a musical, rather than a social, history. The pace and the 
precise nature of this transformation differed fom region to region; this 
chapter, however, is concerned only with the Principal areas of Europe in 
which it is evident: Great Britain, France and the German-speaking lands. And 
although the bourgeoisie was by no means exclusively citified, my focus w 训 
be London, Paris and Vienna, as it is in these, the major European capitals of 
the early nineteenth century, that the developments can be seen at their most 
COnCcentrated. 

Because Britain had had her political revolution at an earlier date, the Power 
ofthe monarchy posed no great threat,and,for the most part,little inconven- 
ience. Nor did the rise of the bourgeoisie significantly challenge the nobility， 
Since new industrial capital soon formed the main component in national 
capital, overtaking ljanded inheritance, and leaving the latter safe in the hands 
of its hereditary owners for their own posterity. This also meant that surplus 
aristocratic capital could be invested in new and exciting ventures Such as the 
railwaysl which had the advantage of being not only British,but on home 
ground, as opposed to some of the more distant foreign ventures, where the 
volatility of local conditions could, and often did, jeopardise investments; the 
loss ofthe American states was a Sobering lesson, in terms of national imperial 
Prideas well as ofeconomics.Asacorollary,thewealthier members ofthe bour- 


1 “In whatpath oflife canamanbefound that will notanimate his pursuit ffom seeing the steam engine 
of Watt? It.. .gives nerveand vigourto ouUr own endeavours2A.Young,7D21s zz EUGUANd Nd TTZLeS (Selected 
Joml 太 e 4)006 of4g1icxlttye), SchoolofEconomicand Political Science (London, 1932), p. 269. 
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geoisie could - and did - buy estates which gave parliamentary entry and, fre- 
quently,ennoblement; thus,the possession ofany ofthe three requirements of 
infuential status - wealth,land, atitle -almostautomatically implied, or soon 
attracted，the remainder. The ease, in spite of their differences (and these 
became less and less apparent as the century wore on), with which aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie could work together was, in effect, an alliance; it was to the 
advantage of all but the emergent working class and put Britain, even in the 
later eighteenth century, in the vanguard of capitalism. Carefully regulated 
intermarriage between 'blood and money” could not but hasten the eventual 
interchangeability ofthe two classes. 

Any such cosiness between the middle class and nobility in France was his- 
torically impossible and effectively ruled out by the Revolution. The French 
middle class looked for its support notupwards, but downwards, towards the 
Petty bourgeoisie oftraders and artisans,and to the poor, but still extant, pea- 
Santry, although it was as capable of subduing the latter, in its later guise of a 
Proletariat, as it had been of harnessing its help against the aristocracy and 
church.” But, in a vague analogy with its British counterpart, it also looked 
acrOSS,， SO to Speak, ffraternising with the lesser aristocracy. These were the 
Orleanist nobility, middle-class members who had more recently been enno- 
bled for the purposes of filling administrative o 伍 ce, the so-called 7zopiesse de 
70obe,asopposed totheLegitimistjoplesse dejle; this fraternisation only served 
to isolate the latter even more. Thus, the rise of capitalism and the more 
extreme effects associated with it were delayed in France until later in thenine- 
teenth century. 

Unlike Britain and France, there was no buffer between the Austrian high 
nobility and the middle classes. In the case of Vienna, the very recent acquisi- 
tion ofcapital status resulted inabourgeoisie oflesser meansand lineagewhich 
tended to look inwards to itself and to remain more cohesive and perhaps less 
opulent (given the lateness of the spread of industrialisation) than that in 
London or Paris.Vienna,however,wasalwaysacity ofparadoxes,no lessin this 
than in other matters. 

In spite ofthe obvious geographical and linguistic distinctions,as well as the 
differences in the pace and manner of its emergence, the bourgeoisie showed 
Su 伍 cienthomogeneity to warrantitbeing regarded internationally as a class OF 
caste. Given the widespread volatility in all fields during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, its position as the filling of a social sandwich between an 
Oppressed and overworked peasantry (or working class) on the one hand,and a 
Self-su 伍 cient aristocracy with residual，though reduced，Privileges on the 


2 M. A. Beaud, 4 瑟 istomy of CabjitalisMi 1500-198o, trans. 工 Dickman and A. Lefebvre (London and 
Basingstoke, 1984), chapter 3. 
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other, might on the face of it be viewed as precarious. This, however, was far 
位 om the reality. Fulfilling, at the time of its first glimmerings, a largely entre- 
preneurial function - in the commercial world as merchants and traders,in the 
financial world as bankers and money-lenders,? in thelegal world as juristsand 
advocates, and in the administrative world of the state as bureaucrats - this 
bourgeois class became a pro-active one which rapidly gained controlling inter- 
ests.Once the French and Industrial Revolutions had seen to theend ofits frus- 
tration athaving wealth and a good degree ofcontrol butlittlelegislative say OF 
power, the familiar traits which characterised it - selfconfidence, afluence， 
prudence (perhaps prurience) and selfsu 伍 ciency - asserted themselves. This 
Was a class whose wealth and status came, in most cases, not from inherited 
lands, and the attendantassumptions of priority and privilege, but from good 
management and prudent investment of finances, and a dedication to hard 
work and self-improvement. In these, members sav themselves as being - and 
with justification - the antithesis of aristocratic extravagance, indolence and 
lasciviousness,and the factthat their own efforts, rather than their caste Privi- 
leges, were responsiblefor their well-being gave them a great sense ofthe value 
ofthe individual and a Pride in thatindividuality. 

It would be surprising if, as with all other classes and cadres, the Preoccupa- 
tions ofthis one were notto be discoverable in its artefacts, cultural and physi- 
cal， and，more importantly, if its image of itself were not also carefully 
projected. The furniture ofthe bourgeoisie was more functional and relatively 
more informal than its aristocratic coOUnterpart, which was elegant, but stilted 
and very occasional, designed with formality of gesture and conversation in 
mind, rather than interaction. Bourgeois drapery was heavy and dark, calcu- 
lated to exclude, thereby emphasising the closeness and cohesion ofthe 人 amily 
unit; and its pastimes followed suit- thecommunal entertainments of parlour 
ordrawing-room in which everyonejoined and to which everyone contributed， 
the vital element ofwhich was mnusic. 


Musical taste 


Themusicorentertainment-with-musicwhich one heard,even in some ofthe 
more up-market concert venues cited in chapter 3, varied with the day of the 
week and the season of the year: with, perhaps, the exception ofthe Purpose- 
built concert room or hall, the same venue was happily used for grand opera， 
vaudeville, symphony concert, masquerade, play, melodrama, ball or orato- 
rio. Concert programmes frequentlyexhibited this catholicity oftaste,with a 


3 The power ofthis function can beseen in the case of forexample,the Rothschild dynasty,wpich could 
financially bail out whole countries after the Napoleonic Wars. 
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definite shift towards the popular. Singers，solo pianists，orchestral items， 
Sacred extracts, improvisations, concertos, chamber pieces, folk troupes, and 
“noveltyturns (Such as playing theviolin upside-down)could befound sharing 
the limelight with a Beethoven or Haydn symphony or two. Works, including 
those by composers who were already being groomed for the musico-social 
canon,wWere paraphrased,simplified and even rewritten.On 6 March 1819,the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, offered the Maiage of Figayo: “The Overture 
and Musick selected chiefly from Mozarts Opera/ The new Musick composed， 
Ethewhole arranged & adapted to he English Stage, by Mr. BISHOP: and as 
late as August 1843, Ronzi De Begnis appeared “for this one night only>”in 
No7m1i4“"compressed into oneact24Buttheshiftto thepopular canalso beseen 
in opera subjects, with the trend away from the aristocratic preference for the 
Classical towards more recent- in some cases Very recent -history,which went 
hand in hand with a penchant for the darker side of human nature, the Super- 
natural,andthe militaryand bellicose.This was aided bylarge casts and orches- 
tras，With great emphasis on Spectacle and elaborate Settings，effects and 
Sceneryespecially after gas lighting was introduced in 1822. 

The catholic concert Programmes described above,together with the perfor- 
mance conditions characteristic for the operatic repertory，are a warning 
against any attempt to apply ouUrI careful present-day compartmentalisation of 
musical styles: Classical (or arb，popular，pop, folk, light Classical，not to 
mention the divisions which reside within these generalities. These can 
obscure the fact that such oppositions between “Classical and “popular or 
“high” and “low” styles carried little weight until around the middle of the 
Century and were themselvesan indication ofthe bourgeoisie?xs ascendancy to a 
Semi-autocratic cultural elite. Contrasts there certainly were,and avwareness of 
those contrasts, butthey were viewed as complements,notas oppositions oras 
mutually exclusive. Carl Dahlhaus has drawn attention to some of them, and 
especially the Beethoven-Rossini polarisation，discussed already in this 
volume:s the one based on what was perceived as Spontaneous, vocal melody, 
approachable and moving, and which anyone could humi the other the care- 
名 lly crafted instrumental music ofa genius, cerebral and rarely hummable,the 
object of aesthetic wonder. This divide is also to do with texted music as 
opposed to absolute music,which was theepitome of "Classical musicand to 
which we will return in discussing domestic music. 

Another result of this polarisation was a kind of creative Schizophrenia， 
Which was revealed by the differing quality of the music composers produced 


4 Quoted in S. Sadie (ed.), THe Nem Gove Dictioza1O) OFMzsSic ad WMSicials (London, 1995),XI, p. 174. 
5 C. Dahlhaus,， NizeteeN 太 -Ceztxy MMSic, trans. J. B. Robinson (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1989), pp. 
8-15. 
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for different markets. The trite variation Sets of such fgures as Hummel， 
Moscheles and Czerny give little idea of the quality of their sacred music OFr 
Piano sonatas, for example. And even Beethoven was not immune, as We Shall 
See. The inclusion of popular styles and genres in more serious works could be 
Seen,perhaps,asan attemptto bridgethe gap.Beethoven isa powerful instance 
in the extreme vacillations of styles between high seriousness and low comedy 
- frequently within a few bars - in late instrumental works such as the String 
Quartetin C sharp minor, Op. 131;,and even in his use of variations in the late 
Piano sonatas, and in movements Such as the Alla danza tedesca fourth move- 
ment of the B fat major String Quartet, Op. 130. Such stylistic apostrophes 
Would reach one extreme later in the century in Mahler”s savage parodies. In 
the first halfofthe century, only Chopin consistently managed to write great 
music while at the same time not seriously compromising the swing of the 
waltz orthe spiritand folkiness ofthe mazZurka. 


Folk music 


Indeed, the most compelling expression ofthe high-lowy emotional-cerebral， 
instrumental-vocal axes Was the great consumption of 'folksong” during the 
early nineteenth century. An interest in this area had been evident for some 
time; already the cultural ground had been cleared for the riot of vernacular 
Vegetation which would spread so lushly in our period. The formalism of the 
0NiCieN 7169g1Me, With its sti 任 deportment and codification ofdress, conversation 
and manners, was more and more seen as artificial. Rousseau was not alone in 
pointing to this, when he linked nature to human nature and contrasted both 
with the artificiality ofaristocratic behaviour, and the crushing ofspontaneity 
in children by extant educational practice. The contrast with the homely, 
rugged, honestvulgarity of the peasant and artisan was one that became more 
apparent with the developing interestin the activities ofthose classes; Scenes of 
low, indoor life, most of them with a moral message (warning against seduc- 
tion, etc.), had already become fashionable in genre painting; Stories, lore and 
music were collected, and ljaundered, for drawing-room use. The substitution 
ofa north-western (chiefly Celtic) pantheon for the familiar Hellenicone was a 
threat to the Status of Classical literature，the cornerstone of eighteenth- 
century education with which the aristocratic class particularly associated 
itself.5 

The revolt against Social, political and religious strictures Was seen as one 
againstold,entrenched and stagnant institutions carried out by theyoung,the 


6 Offenbach was to satirise this as late as 1856 in Opie axX etje15. 
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dynamicand the creative.Theimmediacy and freshness ofartbecame germane; 
less importance was to be attached to submission to academic or theoretical 
Strictures than to the Spontaneous flights ofthe unfettered imagination,” occa- 
Sionajlly at the expense of certain residual awkwardnesses, even “barbarisms: 
These awkwardnesses were very much partofthe “Sublime' the awe-inspiring 
aeSthetic category ofthe previous century, associated with mountains and wild 
Places, which would undergo an easy transformation into the more Romantic 
View of nature as organic, and inhabited by a Spirit or personality, a coOUntry 
cousin to Hegebs TYeltek# This is clear in the depiction of nature in such 
WwWorks as C.D. Friedrichys painting THpe TYzjpdererabgove 妇 eMis(C. 1817-18),in 
the popularity of Scotts novels and Shakespeare”s plays and, in music, with 
Beethoven, particularly the orchestral works. 

Another importantaspectofthe consumption offolk musicand lore can best 
be seen in Britain. The land enclosures - in effect a calculated disenfranchise- 
ment of the peasant class in the name of large-scale farming e 伍 ciency - were 
intensified in the period between 176o and 183o,and,aggravated by the New 
Poor Law of 1834 - 'a statute of quite uncommon callousness”3 - they forced 
Peasant migration and decimated not only farming communities but, because 
of the dependence of many villagers on the commons, much village jlife and 
indeed thevillages themselves.One resultofthis was the greatnostalgia engen- 
dered,for different, very often opposite,things; for the perceived and perhaps 
imperfectly remembered stability of the pre-revolutionary Systemsi for the 
Slow rate ofchangethat characterised thosetimes,making them seem,inanage 
of rapid changeand unrest,like a golden age; and forthe agrarian life based on 
Slow seasonal change which seemed unaltered for millennia, as opposed to the 
grime, poverty, disease and overcrowdedness of the industrial city. This last 
wasfeltmostkeenlybytheinfowing migrant peasantry,which madetheir pre- 
Vious lives seem like idylls of freedom and self-su 伍 ciency. Even the righteous 
fry ofJohn Clare could be momentarily checked by nostalgia: 


And w[hjereD]s thatlovley maid in days gone by 
The farmers daughter Unreserved tho shye 

That milked her cows and old songs used to Sing 
As red and rosey as the lovely spring 

Ah thesehave dwindled to a formal shade 
Aspaleand bed[-jrid as myladys maid2? 


7 Madame de Statl puts this well: “Les regles de Part sont un calcul de probabilits sur les moyens de 
rEussir; etsile succes estobtenu,ilimportepeudesyetresoumis.G.de Stael,DeQLttEyatayecolsiderEe da11s 
5ES71Ubbo1s 0VEC LeS 2105ttttio15 SOciales (Paris, 1872), p. 176. 

8 E.J. Hobsbawm, THe 4qye ofRevolxutioz: Byobpe I789-1848,rep.edn (London, 1977; original edn 1962)， 
P. 203. 

9 Clare, 7Tje Paxisjp: 4 Satiye,ed.E.Robinson (Harmondsworth, 1986),II, pp. 143-8.The orthography 
has been preserved, exceptfor bracketed additions. Clare was here remembering people he had known. 
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In the previous century,Ssuch feelingshad alreadybeenattherootofwhatwas 
effectively a 'folks industry, with collections such as Bishop Percy?s Relxxes O 
4Mctelt ES Poetnin 3 volumes (1765g, with its fourth edition appearing in 
1794); Chatterton?s “Rowley” forgeries; Robert Burns?s Poems，cjiejtzp zi te 
Scottisp_ Dialect 1786 (two editions). Herder?s conviction that a people's soul 
resided in its natural vernacular music was of greatinfuence on thefirstwave of 
the German Romanticsand the Sturm und Drang movement- which embodied 
areturn to naturalnessand arevoltagainstliterary conventions -and led him to 
coin the word 'folksong" His 名 jsjieder(2 vols. 1778-9) provided a rich loam in 
which German nationalism would thrive, giving rise to the Berlin lied school of 
Schulzand Reichardt,whoseinfuence on later composers such as Schubertand 
Weber is well attested. MacPherson's famous forgeries ofthe 176os,the earliest 
being 刷 Qg1eN 胡 of dotciejt Poet，Colected 太太 e 机 Jads of scotald， ad 
TUNlSlated Joml 加 e Guic or ESe FaNUgUU9e purporting to be the remains of the 
poetry of the bard Ossian (the Goidelic Oisfn)，was the first of several Celtic 
sallies on European artistic consciousness. The very title is an eighteenth- 
century publisher”s dream, full of the “buzz-words of the time: “Fragments” 
Suggesting a great lost (in the sense ofuntranslated) literature; the painstaking 
labour-of-love of collecting and translating; the recourse to the Sublime in 
“Highlands> mountains being ever the places of the Spirit; and the Galic/Erse， 
Suggesting thewildnessand isolation ofthe Celticcountriesatthistime.Itmust 
notbe forgotten that Scottish Celtic civilisation was all but destroyed after the 
battle of Culloden (1746), and the subsequent “Clearances: of the Highlands 
werealmostliterally that,being much moree 伍 cientthan their English equiva- 
lents. 

MacPherson?s 瑟 UgMeNt, and his subsequent ENGI00 It 47tCie1t EXb1C Poe1t 访 
Si Books (1762),hadahugeand widespread infuenceonthe Continent,inspir- 
ing, among others, Klopstock, Schiller, the Goethe of ertler and beyond， 
Schubert, Berlioz and Napoleon, besides spawning works in various genres in 
Various coUntries.10 Also important, though less in its own terms, as we Shall 
See, Was 4 Gele1Ul Coliection ofr4jctieptTis WMSicy transcribed and published by 
Edward Bunting from the few remaining traditional Irish harpers at their 
meeting in Belfastin 1792. 

Such ventures would continue with renewed energy in the nineteenth 
century. Sir Walter Scott's Boxder Mistrely (18o2-3) captivated Europe,as did 
the chivalric Gothic romance ofhis novels, with their high adventurousness set 
in wild ljandscapes,yettheir ability to drawthe reader in with their immediacy. 
The aim of Edinburgh publisher George Thomson?s various collections of 


10 See Dahlhaus, Nizeteej 太 -Cexztz1y) MMSiC, p. 21. 
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Scottish, Welsh and Irish airs (Edinburgh, 1792-1816) was to provide a series 
of arrangements which, because of their instrumentation - various combina- 
tions and substitutions ofvoice, piano,fute,violin etc.-and their lack oftech- 
nical di 全 culty,could be performed in the average middle-class drawing-room. 
The spectacle of no less than Beethoven taking time o 任 人 fom the composition 
of one of his most cerebral works, the “Hammerklavier” Sonata, to Set Irish， 
English and Scottish folksongs for these volumes,is areminder that such work 
phad become acceptable as well as lucrative.11 Other composers whose talents 
Thomson enlisted were Josef Haydn，who produced some 4oo settings - 
including work for other Scottish publishers in a similar vein who jumped on 
the folk bandwagon - Weber, Hummel, Pleyel, Kozeluch and Bishop. 

The fact that Thomson?s airs were almost all taken from earlier collections 
did nothing to diminish their popularity or saleability, and recycling of the 
more popular airs was a feature of the whole movement. Other collections of 
folk or folk-infuenced material included those of Arnim and Brentano (Des 
Ki4beN TUdeo7pt 18og-8)andtheGrimm brothers? Kide 记 2004 矶 CNSNICNe7z 
(1812-15), which were translated into English with atmospheric ilustrations 
by George Cruikshank as Ce7ijt PojpWiaz Stoxiesand published in 1823， 

Inevitably, traditional material suffered at the hands of the redactors, the 
Songs particularly, with the removal of what were seen as literary and musical 
crudities and thesubstitution ofdrawing-room sensibility.Aratherneatway of 
circumventing the textual problems, especially when excision would distort 
the sense or narrative fow, or necessitate wholesale restructuring, was Simply 
to compose a new text. 工 homson, as well as engaging composers,also drew on 
the services of poets,ofwhom Robert Burns was one. But the most famous of 
all such collections was that of the Classicist;12 folkloric polymath and com- 
poser,Thomas Moore,exhibiting his talents as poet;1s folk-collector (toasmall 
degree) and arranger. This was the 7Nis1 Melodies, in ten volumes and a supple- 
ment, issued between 18o8 (the first number of twenty-four songs including 
twelve taken from Bunting's collection) and 1834 with “symphonies and 
accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson, and, after his death in 1833，by 
Bishop. With the songs of Stephen Foster，Mooxes Melodies (as they soon 

11 The settings (by leading composers of the day) ranged 人 fom vocal to instrumental, including piano 
trio,fute trio and fute and piano. 

12 He was nicknamed Anacreontic” Moore because of his published translation of Anacreon?s odes 
while still a studentatTrinity College, Dublin. Moore was one ofthe first students to enrolafter the univer- 
Sity Was Opened to Catholics. 

13 Anindication ofthetremendous popularity and high status of MooreasajlittErateur can be seen from 
his widespread publications - many in the original English - in Franceand the German-speakinglands.The 
人 dvertisement” to 工 Moore, THe TTD7S ofTHojtas Moo1e, ES9. 0CCU1UteDy z12tted ol he St ONQL ediio115. 
Wi 芭 0dditioz0l 10teS. CONtbjete 训 01e VOLUME (Leipzig, 1826) ends: “We beg leave to inform the friends of 


English literature, that new, complete,and critical editions of“Milton?s Works”and“Ossians Poems” are 
now preparing for publication':, 
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became known) were “the most popular, widely sung, best-loved, and most 
durable songs in the English language of the entire nineteenth century”14 The 
Staple vocal diet ofthe middle-class drawing-room from the Georgian through 
the Victorian and well into the Edwardian eras, they were also an important 
model for popular music in America.15 Extra immediacy was lent to them by 
Moores own performances, frequently with his own guitar accompaniment. 

Itis interesting,though perhapsunderstandable,that Moore should counter 
the occasional accusations that there was a “mischievous political message in 
his Irish-orientated publications (by no means his only class of publication) 
When he distanced himself, to putitmildly, ffom 'those who identify national- 
ity with treason . .. nursed in the gloom of prejudice . . .an ignorantand angry 
multitude” and, most revealingly, continued: 


itis not through that gross and infammable region of society [that] a work of 
this nature could ever have been intended to circulate. Itlooks much higher for 
its audience and its readers - it is found upon the piano-fortes of the rich and 
theeducated - ofthose who can afford to have their national zeal a little stimu- 
lated, without exciting much dread of the excesses into which it may hurry 
them . . .15 


Itis di 全 cult notto perceivehereaculturalanalogueofthe politico-commercial 
appropriation of property and the means of livelihood of the classes which 
Mooreevidentlyabhorred. Itis even more surprising,ifnotironic, however,to 
fnd him criticising the very carriers ofthe culture which was the basis of much 
ofhis considerable wealth, for 


foreign innovation ...the chiefcorruptions ofwhich wehaveto complain,arise 
from the unskilful performance of our own itinerant musicians, ffrom whom， 
too frequently, the airs are noted down, encumbered by their tasteless decora- 
tions, and responsible for all their ignorant anomalies . . . yet, in most of them 
...the pure gold ofthe melody shines through the ungraceful foliage which 
Surroundsit-and the mostdelicateand di 全 cultduty ofa compiler is to endea- 
vour, as much as possible, by retrenching these inelegantsuperfluities,and col- 
lating the various methods of playing or singing each air，to restore the 
regularity of its form,and the chaste simplicity of its character.17 


In a few sentences, the preservers of one of the great traditional cultures of 
Europeare dismissed.The passage neatly encapsulates the chauvinism so Prev- 
alentin the period in its portrayal ofthe middle-class folk arranger/collector as 
one whorescuesan Old Masterfrom adaubing child.And Moore was one ofthe 
more sensitive and careful. 

14 C. Hamm, 72sterdays: Pobxlar so 加 .41eNiCU (New York, 1979),p.44. 15 70id. 


16 “Letter to the Marchioness Dowager of Donegal, prefixed to the Third Number, in Moore, TD7 必 ss. 
17 70id. 
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Given the laundering,it is hard to expect anything distinctive of the "origi- 
nals to beleft,and yetthereare'folle characters in many ofthe pieces in all the 
main collections，and they were paramount in the Songs popularity. 
Commentators frequently talk of "wildness and even "barbarity” referring to 
WwWhat, in the surprised eyes oftheir modern counterparts, seems, often, not far 
removed frfom a Donizetti melody. The comparison, however, is notinapt.The 
Primacy of melody in the eighteenth century continued in the nineteenth and 
can be Seen by the prevalence of genres which highlight melody: vocal and 
choral music in general, opera and song,and a preference for the characteristic 
Piano piece, particularly the nocturne and its relatives. Furthermore, operatic 
melody itselfhad undergone a simplification and, to a degree, a vernacularisa- 
tion process. Bellinian bel canto, the periods highest melodic ideal, and most 
clearlyevidentin themusicofthe piano virtuosi, particularly Chopin,was itself 
conditioned byelements ofhis native Sicilian folk music- although refined - in 
theuse ofsmall intervals and the overall impression ofa music generated by the 
Words, or at least the verbal accents. There is also the high frequency of com- 
pound time-signatures, a characteristic of southern European folk dance in 
general,and particularly ofthatofItalyand Sicily.Thatthese characteristics are 
generally so prevalentin Italian opera ofthe period only serves to underlinethe 
COnnections. 

With the collections of folk music, especially the northern European ones， 
manyofthesetraits can,ofcourse,beseen. Butno onewould mistakethejigfor 
the tarantella in spite ofthe rhythmic similarity. Idiomatic touches such as the 
Preference for octave leaps, the approach to a leap (Commonly a sixth or a 
Seventh) by conjunct movement in the same direction, and the progression 
towards a climactic pause, often with considerable emotional impact, undi- 
minished by strophic repetition, gave the melodies a distinction which greatly 
impressed the drawing-room listeners. The remnants of the original modality 
Which were notexcised or 'corrected also fascinated: fattened sevenths and/or 
Sixths, major/minor switches，sharpened fourths and, even in the diatonic 
Ionian, or Doh mode, the different emphasis given to the degrees, frequently 
ending o 作 tonic.There were also the eccentric rhythms and phrase-Sstructures， 
which veered between the very regular and the tantalisingly irregular. 
Decorations - again, those few which escaped the censor - remained as quaint- 
nesses,although they rarely wentbeyond the kind ofdecorative addition to be 
found in any self-respecting prima donna?s technical bag of tricks. 

Such features, together with the songs” widespread familiarity, also made 
these tunes Unusually amenable for variation-sets, as the tens of thousands of 
published examples testify. The vast majority of these were free-standing sets 
for solo piano such as Clementis 7je BacR 1oke, Mendelssohn2s Fazztasia oz 0 
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Favoxite [Sic] 7 Melody (a set of variations, in spite of its name) and the three 
Sets of Scottish tunes which comprise Riesyxs Op. lol, together with those 
Which Beethoven set in his Op. 1o7, etc. But there are also many examples 
oOccuUIring as movements of Sonatas and for chamber ensembles，SsSuch as 
Hummelxs on the Russian folksong popularly known as'“Schone Minka218 The 
Simpler airs were also ideal for teaching children. 

Rondos based on folksongs and the popular tunes which emulated them 
Were also prodigiously in vogue, both as free-standing pieces or as parts of 
larger cyclical works.The advertisement “Rondo on the Celebrated Air . .was 
bound to sell,and also infected the'higher” forms,as in Cramer?s SoU4tx (Lette7 
CO) Nicp ae ptrodced 友 e javoiite [sic] 4 of Focpabgeyr & Te Graces and, of 
COUrse, the concerto finale. Itis also not surprising that the piano-and-orches- 
tra repertory Should be affected by these two forms, and among the relatively 
nevw forms were those comprising an introduction (usually slovw) followed bya 
rondo or a set of variations based on a folk or popular tune. There was also a 
brisk trade in folk-emulations, particularly popular in Britain,such as those by 
Arne, Hook and Bishop, for example. Arnexs melodic style, though not in the 
folk tradition, was characterised by Burney as 'an agreeable mixture of Italian， 
English and Scots”; his frequent visits to Dublin - where his estranged wife 
Settled - may have been part ofthe equation too. Thetitles ofmany ofhis stage 
Works are interesting, and show a marked penchant for the pastoral. They 
include 7NHe CoxNtO Zasses，7He SHeeb-Sjea1i9，S9U1e Badger, and the much 
admired Zove md 扩 Uaqge. Hookalso affected a kind of Scottish-pastoral idiom， 
SO SUccessfully that his best tunes were thought to be folksongs, the most 
人 包 mous being 7TZe Zass ofRicpoid 五 1 凡 

Often the basis is not a particular tune - “genuine” or not - but a national 
Style. This is another relatively new feature emerging in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The view of the wzciel 16g1pe was one in which the ruling 
housesallseemed to a greatextentto berelated -asmany in factwere-Ssharing， 
in French,acommon ljanguage (literallythe jgyxa apca ofthe Enlightenmenb 
rather than the vernacular (which was usually reserved for servants and 
animals),and in which music was dominated by opera seria in Italian. 工 his was 
coOntrasted with the emergence of regional nationalities, whose individuality - 
the prime bourgeois trait - Was to be expressed in its national language， 
culture, architecture and music, ofwhich the vernacular forms were,naturally, 
the most cogent and distinctive. The ironic fact that folk music and lore are 
usually regional rather than national, and that the folk traditions of many 
nations had supranational traits in common，was not a factor in the heady 


18 Weber also wrote aset ofvariations on this tune for piano solo. 
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period following the French and other revolutions, where nationality became 
an issue. Not Surprisingly, most of the older national anthems date from the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Inmanycasesasuggestion ofarathersimple kind would su 伍 ce forfolkiness， 
nationality or distinctive regionality being expressed in characteristic dance- 
rhythms - the tarantella or saltarello of southern Italy, the bolero of Spain, the 
Irish and Scottish jig - or symbolised in sound and representation by national 
instruments - harp，guitar, Zither, bagpipes etc. - OF by characteristic vocal 
techniques,such as the yodelling ofthe Austrian or Swiss Alpine regions. 

The travelling virtuosi certainly realised the value of national compliments 
by including national material in works composed for their visits to a particu- 
lar country or area. Moscheles was gently ljampooned for this in connection 
with his visit to Scotland in February 1828,when a critic wrote ofhis playing: 


Anticipations of Scotland> a new composition, in which he, perhaps intro- 
duced the old song,'Idreamta golden dream: He will,doubtless,publish this， 
and, most probably write another Under the title of Ze 7etoxy de PEcosse [Sic]， 
Wherein he may give us the beautiful Scotish [szc] air， “Theres nae luck' fol- 
lowed byanother almostas good,"Todlen hame"1? 


Music in Private 


Butthere were other, social,functions which musicalso fulfilled. In particular， 
the more intimate aspects of music-making formed a gentler foil to the hurly- 
burly and giddy virtuosity of the public concert. A self-protectiveness, mani- 
festing itself in public in the various clubs，societies and alliances which 
mushroomed at this time, was even more clearly seen in an institution which 
took on its distinctive shapeand importance during this period - the enclosed 
人 family in the private home. The early nineteenth-century bourgeois patriarch 
could relax in the bosom of his family to the adoration and attendance of 
dutiful wife and well-behaved children and servants, wielding a benevolent 
authority frequently reinforced by the birch.”o Although the first half of the 
nineteenth century saw a polarisation in musical genres and in scale of perfor- 
mance, a paradoxical drawing together of the publicand Private manners also 
became apparent: that which distinguished, say, a string quartet from a sym- 
phonyorasonata from a concerto during theeighteenth century,became much 
less discernible in the next,especially when chamber music began to partake of 
both manners; also, the same Sentimental song performed from sheet-music in 


19 THe alONiCO1 6/2 (February, 1828), p. 135. 
20 See the rather poignant paintings by the children ofthe wealthy banking 人 amily Drummond c. 1828 
in S. Lasdun, Victorials lt 恕 oO1e (London, 1981), pp. 36-7. 
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the drawing-room of Victorian London, Biedermeier Vienna or Paris between 
the revolutions，was equally likely to feature in the vocal insertions of an 
Orchestral concert. The closedness and cohesion of the bourgeois family of the 
period, and its reflection in the ambience of the [with]jdrawing-room，has 
already been remarked. Music in general, and the piano in particular, was liter- 
ally as well as fguratively central here,and all the latter?s versatility would be 
called into play. It would take Pride of Place in the performance of rondos and 
variations, with both genres frequently based on well-known folk, popular or 
Operatic tunes and with the added advantage that the looseness of the average 
Set of variations would permit selection based on technical di 伍 culty or general 
mood，while many of the impressive-sounding ones could be mastered by 
Overcoming a particular point of technique. For the more musically literate 
gatherings，a Sonata OFT Sonata-extract Would feature，but the new early 
nineteenth-century favourite genre, the character piece, including nocturne， 
ballad, or song-without-words, would predominate. All three were the solo- 
piano analogues ofthe most important form ofentertainment, the song,com- 
bining sentimental，oOr sentimentalised，and on occasion religious，pPoetry 
couched in appropriate music featuring the piano as an accompanying instru- 
ment,and showingtheyoungladies ofthehouseattheir most fetching,affect- 
ing，non-cerebral and submissive. Instrumental chamber groups were also 
popular, with the same or similar musical fare, combining piano with - most 
commonly -fute, violin and/or cello,and, occasionally, harp. 

Larger, more prosperous houses had rather bigger ideas: their salons were 
imbued with the spirit of the court and became meeting-pPlaces for artists， 
thinkers，writers and other Professionals as well as the local intelligentsia. 
Presided over bywomen, their organisation and planning was, with few excep- 
tions, the closest to a profession a woman of the period could approach. The 
Mendelssohn salon in Berlin was atypical only in the voluminous amount and 
Sterling quality of its music and in the case of its guiding light after 1831， 
Mendelssohnys sister Fanny,was indeed asubstitute for the professions ofcom- 
poser and performer which she was so sadly denied.2+ Atthe Sunday morning 
meetings (Sonntagsmusiken),oftenahundred-strongand featuringachoirand 
the hired opera-orchestra when concerto performances were included， one 
could meet Paganini, Weber, Liszt, Ingres, 沁 Heine,E.I.A. Hoffmann, Tieck， 


21 She wroteruefullyto her fiancE,shortlybeforetheirwedding in late 1829:'SArtis notfor women,only 
for girls; on the threshold of my new life Itake leave ofthis childys playmate` M. J. Citron, "The Lieder of 
Fanny Mendelssohn Hensel, MzsicaL Quarter, 69 (1983), p. 571. 

22 Charles HallE recalls accompanying Ingres in Mozartviolin sonatas atArmand Bertin?s salon in Paris 
in the early 184os: “Great artist that he was, with an immense reputation, he thought less of his painting 
than ofhis violin playing, which, to say the least ofit, was vile` C. HallE, Tjpe 4zxtobiogyrabjy ojCparies FALLE 
mit Comesbozde1tce QUd Diayies,ed. M.Kennedy (New York, 1981), p. 97. 
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Goethe,La Motte Fouquk, Clemens Brentano and Hegel.These occasions were 
the continuation of a long tradition in the Mendelssohn 人 amily, which was 
renowned for its generations of strong intellectual women, including those of 
the well-established Salomon family and the formidable Itzigs. Salons were a 
halfway house between the drawing-room and the concert hall, and were 
important venues for introducing new talent of all kinds, as well as being a 
good entreEe into high society and invaluable for the furtherance ofall kinds of 
Career. 


The dissemination ofmusic 


Theproliferation ofdomesticand semi-domestic music-making gave rise to the 
consumption ofmusicon an Unprecedented scaleand provided a marketwhich 
had a predictable effect on music-production, a market to which composers 
werenotslowtorespond. Butthe dissemination ofthis productwas a problem 
Which required drastic measures，involving compromises between Print- 
quality, speed of production, and size of Print-run. The extant methods of 
printing music- typeand engraving - were used but, typically for this period， 
underwentimportantnevw developments,while,again typically,anevw method 
was invented: lithography. Musical type was used in the Same way as letters， 
each note or rest having its own type. This was time-consuming， especially 
as the number of different kinds of notes and symbols grew during the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; it required theluxury, for most printing- 
houses, of a musically literate compositor and often needed several impres- 
Sions,one each for notes,staves, textsand other features.This was excellentfor 
music examples included in books, but streamjlining was necesSsary for music 
SCOreS， 

Already fine-tuned to the needs ofartand map-making,engraving was Used 
formusicand broughttoafineartin the second halfoftheeighteenth century. 
Its development in Vienna by Artaria and Torricella was in response to an 
increase not only in large-scale forms butto theexpansion ofthe orchestra and 
theincreasein theirnumbers,largernumbers ofpartsbeing required.Typewas 
too slow and cumbersome for this, and the copper Or pewter Plate, with its 
drawn stavesand symbolsand its punched notes,allowed for ease ofcorrection 
and could be used for printing larger numbers of copies. Furthermore, the 
Plates could be stored for later editions. This method was responsible for the 
dissemination of, especially, the Viennese Classics, and the early Romantics. A 
名 rther advantage was the ability to include 刘 ustrations for title-pages and 
位 ontispieces， 

But it was lithography，the revolutionary method invented by Alois 
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Senefelder as a cheaper way ofpublishing his own Plays, which solved most of 
the music publisher?s problems. It was closely associated with music from the 
beginning and was rapidly improved so that the cumbersome Stones Were 
replaced by metal plates,and manuscript,ifwritten on the right kind of paper 
with the right kind ofink,would transfer directly to the plates. This gave com- 
posers direct control over their works and allowed for self-publication.Among 
COmposers who, for different reasons, resorted to this particular expression of 
Sel 信 su 全 ciency were Weber - his Op. 2 piano variations - and, famously, 
Wagner,who wrote outthe45o pages of 727Npise7in full score in 1845,ready 
forimmediate transfer to the plates. Lithography, as it continued to be called， 
Was adopted by all the major music printers, though it lacked the clarity of 
engraved music， which continued to be used extensively. It was, however, a 
quarter of the cost of engraving, and was ideal for iustrations, and multi- 
coloured ones at that. Such illustrations, gracing the publications ofsentimen- 
tal or patriotic ballads,made them even more acceptable in the drawing-room. 
Many ofthenew publishing firms founded in this period are still trading today， 
among them Chappell, Boosey, Cramer, Novello and Eulenberg. Furthermore， 
quickerand,aboveall,safermodes oftransporting goodsand people,including 
the new railways and steamships，contributed to satisfying the greatly 
increased demand for music. 


Dance 


Another prominent feature ofdomestic music-making was music for dancing. 
Thesituation in thelate eighteenth century is 计 ustrated neatly and with custo- 
maryunforced genius in the ballroom scene from thefinale ofthe second actof 
Mozart's Doz CIoVANUT (1788)，where, simultaneously, three Separate bands 
playaminuetin 3 forthe aristocrats masked ball,acoztredazsein2zforthebour- 
geoisie, and a Dexkcpe, or German dance in ; for the lower orders. The long 
history of the courtly minuet - it was still the foremost dance in aristocratic 
balls in the first quarter of the nineteenth century - had much to do with its 
grace and versatility. Danced by a series of individual couples who met and 
touched onjly occasionally, it gave opportunity for spectacle and appraisal, 
while a relatively simple foor-pattern allowed for the incorporation ofvarious 
different kinds of step, all complex,，and frequently borrowed from other 
dances. 

Butits formality and relative gentleness ofpace and demeanour were at odds 
with thesocial climateofour period,and the preference grewforsimpler round 
dances With closer proximity ofdancers and less ofa competitive sense- atleast 
as far as the dancing Was concerned. Again, as with the drawing-room ballad， 
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the impetus came from below, socially.The English country dance,which com- 
Prised various types offigures and steps,was notconfined to the countrynorto 
thelower social classes. In its mostcommon form two unisexlines provided the 
couples. However, unlike the minuet, in which the pairing of the couples and 
the orderin which theyappeared on thefoor was predetermined in accordance 
With a protocol of precedence, the country dance?s figures allowed for varied 
couplingsand even (in afamily setting) solo dancing.2? This continued into the 
nineteenth,，and，indeed，twentieth centuries and is represented in North 
America in the square dance and in line dancing. It was also imported into 
France during the eighteenth century and the generic name was transferred 
directly into French as coxztredajse and although it was furnished with more 
graceful steps,it was still seen asalighter form than the minuet,and it became 
even lighter in the nineteenth century. 

Itwas from Vienna, however,thata dance which was both national and truly 
international was to Spread across Europe - national, in that it Was associated 
always with Austria, but especially Vienna, and international, in that its ethos 
could not be subjected to localised influences. Unjlike all other public dances， 
and in marked contrast to the noble dances,the waltz had no characteristic 丘 g- 
uration. Individual self-absorbed bourgeois couples whirling in and out of a 
melke of others similar was the absolute antithesis of the carefully structured 
formalism and social placement of the aristocratic ballroom. The waltz was 
another example ofmiddle-class appropriation of a lower-class form. It began 
as one of the many types of Dexkcper (German dances) mostly in triple time 
danced by embracing twosomes，with names - Dreher，Spinner，Schjleifer， 
Weller - suggestive of the predominating twisting or twirling movement, as， 
indeed, was the occasionally used TYzjzez which would share with,and eventu- 
ally supersede, the Updleras the generic title forthe popular triple-time dance. 

These dances were popular in the Vienna Woods and suburbs in the 
Heurigen, the vineyard inns which kept their country simplicity in spite of 
their proximity to an increasingly glittering capital; they soon began to 
encroach on the dance-crazy city, however. To the extant Redoutensile, com- 
Prisingalargerandasmallerballroom,catering forsome 3;ooo people between 
them, two splendid nevw dance halls had been added by the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. These were the Sperl in 18o7, which, with integral beer- 
garden， became one of the great tourist attractions, and the Apollo-sile in 
18o8. This last, a sumptuous addition to the city, has been described by one 
commentator as accommodating: 


23 Asin Diana Sperling?s watercolour Newbjpoxt Pag1e 凡 AM175. Etstdaxtct9g.sebj 1I7.7816.,inD.Sperling， 
415. DasStd01NC1G 和 0therSceles Jo Regetcy [内 1812-1823,G. Mingay (texb (London, 1981),p1. 33. 
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40oo dancers24 in five huge halls lined with graceful marble pillars arrayed 
against mirrored walls that multiplied the brilliance of the crystal chandeliers. 
For the foot-weary, or those in search of privacy, there Were forty-four intimate 
drawing rooms furnished in rococo style, three fower-filled garden pavilions 
domed with glass, artificial grottos with waterfalls and live swans,and thirteen 
kitchens. Halfa dozen otherestablishments vied with each other in lavishness.25 


This bears outthe versatility ofuse forentertainment-orientated public build- 
ings, mention of which has already been made. When Paganini, who enjoyed 
gambling,was inveigled into parting withalargesum ofmoney foraventure in 
Paris, the intention was to provide a complex which would combine a ball- 
room, a coOncert hall, billiard, gaming and reading rooms, and a fannel-lined 
retiring room for the Principal artists.25 

Vienna,untroubled (until 1848) by the revolutions which disturbed much of 
Europe,had decided,underthe iron rule ofMetternich,thathedonism, atleast 
位 om the middle class upwards, was a much-preferred alternative to insurrec- 
tion,and thespurious equality ofthe dance hall preferable to political democ- 
racy. It was litte wonder that this gay and politically stable city should have 
been chosen to host the Congress of Vienna (1814-15), where the remaining 
Crowned heads of Europe joined their representatives to reorganise the Conti- 
nent in the wake of Napoleon. And given the city”s main distractions,it is also 
little wonder that, when asked about the Congresss Progress, one of those 
involved replied, famously, '[Itl doesn?t go; it dances: [Le Congres ne marche 
pas -让 danse.] 

Several eminent composers had provided music for these balls, illustrating， 
once again, that lack of snobbish hierarchisation which would characterise 
music later in the century. Mozart, in accordance with his sole duty when 
appointed imperial Kazzjle7MNUNSiCUs in 1787, had provided sets of coptyredajlses 
and Dexkcher for the court balls, no less than seven in his last year, excluding 
Singlenumbers and several sets ofminuets. Haydn provided similar music after 
Mozarts death,and Beethoven?s first Viennese orchestral work was such a set: 
theRedoxtexzsadlL Datces(1795). Schubertalso produced dance music, most ofit 
forthedomestic piano,and thelucrative trade in piano arrangements ofdances 
asSociated with the glittering bajlls is attested by the works of Hummel, who 
composed the dances forthe opening ofthe Apollo-Ssile. 

Music at the Sperl, which included, for variety, some ofthe rustic Dextkcper 
mentioned, was provided by Michael Pamer?s more-or-less resident orchestra， 
butit was two talented young fiddlers, sharing the same desk, who would put 


24 Grove V (vol. xx,p.203) gives 6,ooo. 
25 五. Fantel,7Jopia7ot StaNSS Fatjheratd So 01d 7T1etr Ba (NewtonAbbott, 1971),p. 32. 
26 G.I.C.de Courcey, Pagawtz2li 妇 e Gejoese,rep.edn (New York, 1977),II, p.257. 
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the new dance on the musical map. Josef Lanner and Johann Strauss I soon 
formed their own chamber group (two violins, viola and guitar) and began to 
play in the taverns. The ensemble soon expanded into a more regular-sized 
orchestra ofabouttwenty,andthewaltzesand /iderwhich Lanner composed， 
especially when grouped in miniature suites with introductions and codas， 
became very popular. When Strauss also began composing，the contrast 
between Lanner?slyrical pieces and Strausss more racy ones made for well-bal- 
anced entertainment. 

Unfortunately,the public, as always, could never resist partisanship,and the 
resulting factions placed a wedge between the friends. When they went their 
Separate WayS，Strauss”s ascendancy Was assured. In a stunningly accurate 
reading of the market worthy of the most hard-nosed British industrialist of 
the period, Strauss contracted extra playersand by183o commanded some two 
hundred, whom he would send out in groups of about twentyr-five to play in 
Several venues Simultaneously. Aware, from audience reaction, of his personal 
charisma, he would contrive to make a personal appearance in as many as posS- 
Sible of the dance halls each evening. Hans Fantel describes his frenetic life at 
this time: 


On a typical evening he would race by fiacre from place to place, conduct the 
Same meticulously rehearsed sequence ofwaltzes in each location,fghthis way 
outthrough adoring crowds,and hurry on to the nextassignment. 

By about three in the morning he would arrive home, not exhausted, but tin- 
gling with the excitementofthehoursjustpassed. In this state offeverish stim- 
ulation he would cover his notebooks with ideas for the new waltzes his public 
constantly demanded.A briefsleep around daybreak su 伍 ced to refresh him for 
the next rehearsal.27 


Not even a cholera epidemic in which hundreds died daily could dampen the 
Viennese enthusiasm for the waltz. While Lanner was honoured with the 
appointment of Director of Imperial Court Balls in 1829, Strauss managed to 
engineer an exclusive contract, at a huge fee，with the Sperl. It was here， 
because of the frequent foreign visitors, that his 人 ame began to Spread to the 
restof Europe. Wagner then a teenager, describes Strausss popularity during 
avisit to Vienna in the early 183os: 


I shall never forget the almost hysterical response evoked by every piece of 
Strausss in these curious people.A demon within the Viennese populace seemas 
to be summoned anevw at the beginning of every waltz. The shudders of sheer 
Pleasure in the audience are unquestionably due to the mnusic rather than the 
WwWine, and the frenzied enthusiasm for the magic music master Struck me as 
frightening. 28 


27 Fantel, Strazx5s, p. 41. 28 Quoted in 10id.,p. 42. 
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Much ofthe effect ofthis music was the orchestral precision which Strauss 
had instilled into his players, and this was a major point of comment when 
Strauss began to take his twenty-eight-strong orchestra abroad in the 183os. 
The critic ofthe London Mo7z1Ug Post noted: “The perfection ofsuch an ensem- 
ble our orchestras have never yet reached. The accuracy, the Sharpness, the 
exquisite precision with which every Passage is performed, can be the result 
only ofthe most careful and persevering Practice .. .2? and Berlioz recalled the 
"piquantand fanciful waltzes [of] novel rhythm'” 39" In Paris,the aged Paganini， 
attending one of Strausss concerts paid him a generous compliment: “Iam so 
glad to meeta man who has broughtso much joy into the world:. 31 

But there were obstacles to overcome and a certain amount ofwinning-over 
to be done.The fameofthe waltz was tinged with scandal; the close embrace of 
the couples and the giddy whirling led to outrage and charges of lewdness. As 
earlyas 1813,Byron -whose club footcondemned him to the spectator?s Seat - 
wrote,in an anonymously published satire 


Imperial Waltz! imported from the Rhine 
(Famed for the growth ofpedigrees and wine)， 
Long bethy import from all duty free， 

And hock itselfbe less esteem?d than thee; 

In some few qualities alike - for hock 

Improves ouUr cellar - thou our living stock. 

The head to hock belongs -thy subtler art 
Intoxicates alone the heedless heart: 

Through the full veins thy gentler poison swWims， 
And wakes to wantonness the willing limbs.3? 


And,later: 


Endearing Waltz! - to thy more melting tune， 

Bovw Irish jig and ancient rigadoon. 

Scotch reels,avaunt! and country-dance, forego 
Your future claims to each 亿 ntastic toel! 
Waltz-Waltzalone -both legsand arms demands， 
Liberal offeetand lavish ofher hands; 

Hands which may freely range in public sight 
Where nerer before -but- pray“putoutthelight.33 


The impression of the waltz as a choreographic rape was compounded by 
Severalsallies from the medical establishment, since,in theheatand congestion 


29 Moml1g Pos 沁 17April 1838. 

30 Letter of1842 in H. Berlioz, THpe Meots ofector Bemlioz,trans. and ed. D. Cairns (London, 197o),P. 
323. 31 Quoted in Fantel, Straiss,P. 63. 

32 G. Gordon (Lord) Byron, "The Waltz: An Apostrophic Hymn> in THe TDms of Zoxd Bo (Ware， 


1994),P.143， 33 Tid.p. 144， 
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and in Speed of movement, faintings were common，especially among the 
ladies,and there were several deaths, resulting in laws prohibiting the dance in 
Some northern areas of Europe. But Strausss progress was a triumphal con- 
quering of most of these bastions, and one of the highlights of his career was 
When the nineteen-year-old Princess Victoria waltzed to his band at her pre- 
coronation coOUrtball in Buckingham Palace. 

Strauss brought back to Vienna not only increased fame and riches - he 
earned f2oo for each nights work in England,including the provincial cities - 
but also the quadrille from France and the polka from Bohemia, which added 
extravariety. His homecoming,however, was marred by thefactthathis home- 
Sick orchestra deserted him for Vienna, and he was forced to stop of 人 at several 
pointsontheway back,byanear-terminal fever. He recovered in Vienna and all 
Seemed back to normal. But he now had a rival: his nineteen-year-old son， 
Johann II, to whose musical talent, in a cruelly ironic echo ofhis own relation- 
Ship with his father, he had forbidden any advancement, forcing him to study 
in Secret. The two were to remain in bitter estrangement; they were even on 
opposite sides in the Revolution of 1848, the father writing the much-loved 
Radetz 愉 Ma OP.228,forthe Royalists,and the son the Patriot >” Macj1, OP. 
8,and Maxcp of the Studex 帮 ,Op. 56, for the rebels. Johann Strauss I died a few 
months beforetheend ofthefirsthalfofthe century; his son?striumphs belong 
to the second half- 


Anote on community music 


Afurtherexpression ofcohesion between members ofthe new classes,and one 
Which, because it needed neither instruments, specialised venue, nor anything 
more than basic musical literacy, seemed to mirror the self-su 伍 ciency of its 
Progenitors, was choral singing. The scale extended from the small group of 
friends singing partsongs to the massed choral singing which characterised the 
larger festivals which, as indicated in the previous chapter, became a feature of 
the nineteenth century. Several smajller bodies had persisted from the eight- 
eenth century. The Principal material of The Noblemen and Gentlemen2s 
Catch Club (founded 1761) was the simple canonic catch fora small number of 
voices，celebrating Sport，drinking and sexual matters With Suggestive OF 
obscene texts. 

This form died out in the early nineteenth century, Or became transmuted， 
under the infuence of the rediscovery of the English madrigal，into glees. 
These were mostly in simple harmony in three or four parts with some imita- 
tive wrfiting. Preserving this form were the Civil Club (人 founded in the late 
Seventeenth century) and the Glee Club (founded 1783), both still meeting in 
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thefirsthalfofthe nineteenth century. These institutions were, in effect, semi- 
Private men?s clubs with restricted entry, and the inevitable - and for many 
unthinkable - participation of women on ladies” evenings necesSarily occa- 
Sioned rather more Sober lyrics. Many of those clubs which began with more 
democratic ideals, drifted with the same tide. One of the most long-lived was 
the Madrigal Society,founded in 1741 withasmall number ofmembers,mostly 
artisans. The increase in aristocratic members with a concomitant improve- 
mentinvenueeventuallyforced outthelower orders.The gleein turn gave Way 
to the simpler partsong, intended for amateur choral singing, with a mostly 
homophonic texture enlivened by imitative entries and in which the emphasis 
was on beauty of sound and equal partnership. This form was ideal for setting 
folksongs and developed into barber-shop style later in America. 

Also the prerogative of men, partly because of its military origins, was the 
brass band movementin Britain, which included woodwind as well as brass and 
percussion. This began in the factories of the industrial north-westand the first 
band is thought to be the Stalybridge Old Band in Lancashire, founded in 1814. 
The players were amateurs, and met during leisure periods. These bands were 
Supported by subscriptions from the other workers and becameasource ofpride 
for the factories and mines which gave Trise to themi the goodwill of employers 
generally was an important factorin theirpromulgation. Several timely develop- 
ments also contributed: the addition of valves to most brass instruments meant 
thatthesamefingering could beused,allowing forsubstitutions and variety; the 
invention ofothers,such asthe saxhorns;and thelateradoption ofthetreble clef 
forall butthe lowest instruments. From the outset, standards were maintained 
by competitions, which, after the middle of the century, became institutional- 
ised and of national importance, the principal ones being Belle Vue, Manchester 
(instigated in 1853) and the National Brass Band Festival, Crystal Palace (186o). 
Similar developments took place rather later in the century in other countries， 
and tended to favour the military band, although in North America, the first 
bands appeared in the 183os in Boston and Nevw York. 

Repertory was predictableenough for the period - arrangements of operatic 
OVertures and extracts, and of symphonic movements as well as more popular 
fare. Technical and interpretative standards were usually very high and these 
bands - with their high local profiles associated with civic, religious and indus- 
trial ceremonial, as well as in their free bandstand recitals - performed a valu- 
able service in introducing music to those who had neither the leisure， 
transportnor funds for concertattendance. Together with the choral societies， 
they were of major importance as early examples of the kind of communal 
music-making organised byand fortheemergentworking classes which will be 
examined in chapter 19. 
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Tpe great composer 


JIM SAMSON 


On canons and spearheads 


A focus on greatness is one of the markers of nineteenth-century culture. 
Indeed it was the nineteenth century that fostered and nurtured that fetishism 
of greatness - of the great artist, the great work - So familiar to us today. The 
language of music criticism in the early nineteenth century tells part of that 
Story,registering asubtle shift frfom the acknowledgement ofexcellence to the 
recognition of greatness. This shading of meaning is worth elaborating. 
Excellence suggests pre-eminence in an enterprise Whose terms of reference 
have been validated by convention. Greatness, on the other hand, implies an 
achievement or an aptitude so far beyond the ordinary that it is capable of 
remaking the conventions - resetting the terms on which future evaluations 
might be made. Excellence carries with it the sense of an object well made, a 
task well done. Greatness transcends the making,， as also the function. It 
imposes itselfon the world. It goes without saying that the nineteenth century 
did notinitiate the conceptof greatness. Itflourished in the ancient world,and 
it was reinvented (partly through the mediation of Islamic culture) for the 
thinkers and makers ofRenaissance humanism. And humanism is to the point， 
foritis the purelyhuman thatis honoured in a project of greatness,that capac- 
ity of the exceptional mind to speak for all, to celebrate OUI potencies, to 
express OUr emotions through the mystery of creative genius. It was above all 
during the Renaissance that creativity took on something of its modern, ele- 
vated, sense,not least through a swerve towards secular themes, which proved 
no less susceptibleto the aura of creative genius than their sacred counterparts， 
FEor the artistwas no mere medium, making? to divine specifications. He could 
bring into being his own world. As Tasso put it (D1Scox1Ses 0 Poetic 4 为 :the 
poet...resembling thesupreme Creator in his work, partakes ofthe divinity of 
God21 

In this way much ofthe ground was laid outforalaterageofRomanticism in 


1 Torquato Tasso, Prose,ed. Ettore Mazzali (Milan and Naples, 1959), p. 387. 
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imaginative culture. Butthe Romantics had ofcoursea more immediate inher- 
itance. What changed the picture in the nineteenth century, effectively redi- 
recting humanist thought，was the impact of Enlightenment thinkers. 人 A 
Sea-change occurred in post-Renaissance intellectual history,separating reason 
and revelation, elevating critique, and dividing knowledge into those Special- 
ised categories ofwhich the Beyclobldie wassuchapowerfulsymbol. Whatever 
the mysterious engines driving Such shifts in the history of ideas, and however 
much theywerefuelled by social and political change,theeffectwasachangeof 
orientation in thought and creativity. Out of that an increasingly Specialised 
aesthetic discourse took shape, and it was both subject to (and Structured by) 
reason and at odds with (or, more accurately, a counterpart to) reason. In due 
COUrse it invested the whole sphere of art,already carving out its own niche in 
the Social world, and also in the intellectual world (as something separated 
from 'science” by its focus on subjective Perception), with an enhanced sense of 
dignity. Where music is concerned, this marked the point at which critics and 
historians alike began to hand outtheir accolades to the 'greatmen who “made 
history” And from the start there were two sides to this.There were the great 
men of the past, increasingly promoted as the validators of culture, and there 
were the great men of the present, cutting a nevw path for others to follow. 

In the former case greatness was an attribute applied ost poc to ahandful of 
coOmposers from an earlier generation, composers working within a patronal 
culture, for whom the invention of music had been first and foremost a craftto 
be learned and practised to ahigh degree ofexcellence. To have established this 
Small group of (mainly) eighteenth-century coOmposers as the nucleus of a 
musical pantheon,cutloose from the particulars oftime and place,was a central 
achievement of the nineteenth century, and one that found its appropriate 
COntext in the developing historicism of the age. In its performance culture, 计 
not its compositional culture, the nineteenth century was, after all, as much a 
Classical as a Romantic era. However, greatness was also an intentional project 
ofnineteenth-century composers,aby-productofthe growing autonomy ofthe 
aesthetic. And a considerable pretension attended this project. Musicwas much 
more than an object ofbeauty; it wasa mode of cognition, a discourse of ideas， 
whose 'truthfulness” should be protected. In an age of revolution, an age of lib- 
eralism and nationalism, the composer, no less than the poet, would have his 
word for mankind,and in formulating it would stretch the existing boundaries 
of taste and convention, spearheading anotionally unified (and often reluctantb) 
musical culture into Unknown territory. In this sense the nineteenth century 
wasamodernistas well as a Romanticage.The counterpart to canon formation 
was theemergence ofan avant-garde,and hereIuse rather looselyaterm which 
will gain sharper definition and subtler nuancing in the next chapter. 
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The bridge between the two was the concept of genius, to return to a Word 
(discussed already in chapter7) that only began to acquire its present meaning， 
where it is distinguished from talent rather as greatness is from excellence, in 
theeighteenth century. Etymologically,thekeyliesin a derivation from “spirit> 
OFr'breath> from which comes'inspiration>a conceptwell recognised but often 
treated with suspicion by the Ancients. A capacity for creativity (Creating 
rather than making or inventing) was presumed to be the province of genius. 
Thatin turnengendered asubtle shift in the relation ofthe artist towards both 
nature and history, tovwards (respectively) rulesand conventions.Thus we have 
(in1797)asuggestion from Joshua Reynolds (thoughhe qualifies it that genius 
is 'a power Which no precepts can teach, and which no industry can acquire>”， 
that it is out ofthe reach of the rules ofart2> And from Kant the proposition 
that “genius is a talent for producing that for which no definite rule can be 
given2? that imagination can create 'a Second nature ouUt of the material Sup- 
plied to it by actual nature” (C1tgye,p. 176). “Wherean author owes aproduct 
to his genius, he does not himself know how the ideas for it have entered his 
head” (p. 169). Moreover 让 genius can break with the rules (mastering Or trans- 
forming nature)，Sso it can With the conventions (transcending or denying 
history). As Edward Young putit,'thelesswecopythe renowned Ancients, we 
Shall resemble them the more” and again,'As far as a regard to Nature, and 
Sound Sense,， will permit a Departure from your great Predecessors; So 人 ar， 
ambitiously, depart from them24 Likewise for Kant'originality must be [the] 
Primary property [ofgenius] (Cgxe,p.168).Atthesametimein defyingthe 
existing rules, the work of genius makes its own rules, as Hans Sachs suggests 
in the firstactof .Die Meisters1119ge/. "Even Works of genius ...mustlikewise have 
their rules (Reynolds, p. 97). And in doing so, it establishes an exemplary 
model for future imitation. “Though not themselves derived from imitation， 
[works of genius] must serve that Purpose for others” (Reynolds, pp. 168-9). 
For 让 genius is dependent on originality, it is also formative of tradition. 

Given that exceptional talent is ever present,we arebound to probe the his- 
torical nature of creative genius as a perceived category, from its rise in Early 
Modern Europe,through its fowering in theage ofRomanticism and culmina- 
tion in the modernism of the early twentieth century, to its decline in our own 
age. It goes without saying that such a reading is boldly, if not dangerously， 
reductive. But it is with good reason that Reinhard Strohm called his study of 


2 Joshua Reynolds,，PDiscoxyses 0 4] 仿 ed. Robert R. Wark (New Haven and London, 1975; based on 
edition of 1797),p. 96. 

3 ImmanuelKant, C7itigxe of4esthetic71adgemejtbtrans.J.C. Meredith (Oxford,1911; original edn 179o)， 
P. 168. 

4 Edward Young, Coxzjectayes OU OZ1QL Comtbos 店 01 Scolar Press facsimile (Leeds, 1966; original edn 
1759), pp. 21-2. 
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fifteenth-century music 7Npe Rise of EoobpeaN Msic, and included within it a 
chapter sub-titled “The Invention ofthe Masterwork"s5 And that Paul Griffiths， 
in abook called Mode7mit Msic ad 4jter, seems to have regarded 'the demise of 
the great composer as a default critical position for the analysis of late twenti- 
eth-century culture, albeit a position open to challenge.。 First causes will no 
doubt elude us, but it seems obvious enough that the curve of "great music” 
maps well on to other aspects of European singularity: political, intellectual 
and social. Thus itis in Early Modern Europe,atatime ofexpandingtrade and 
emergent capitalism, that we find the beginnings of an essentially bourgeois 
Civil society, coherent in itselfbut separate from the State. 工 he extentto which 
modes ofthought and feeling associated with this bourgeois class were Prod- 
Ucts of capitalist economics, Or conversely may have helped shape those eco- 
nomics, has long been a debating point. In any event both the progressive 
(instrumental) rationajlity of European thought in subsequent centuries, and 
the increasing investment in subjectivity that was formalised by the rise of aes- 
thetics，were closely tied to middle-class interests. And both tendencies 
reached aculminating point in the late eighteenth century. 

It was at just this time that middle-class aspirations to political, as well as 
economic, power began to be realised. That process continued through the 
nineteenth century,andasmiddle-class powerwas consolidated,itwas increas- 
ingly bolstered bythe twin ideologies of liberalism and nationalism, byabelief 
in individual ffeedom and a commitmentto the idea ofthe nation and its (Con- 
Structed) history. The new status quo went on to define itself moreover， 
through a formal culture deeply imbued with these very same values, powered 
byambitious individualism on the one hand and by the weight ofan (invented) 
past on the other - originality and tradition. It is perhaps not too trite to 
Suggest that where Kant gave aesthetic standing to the first of these values， 
Hegel did the same for the second. They were middle-class values, yet they 
claimed to speak on behalf of all. For the middle-class establishment repre- 
Sented itself as a kind of universal subject, with art functioning as its mode of 
exXpression and its badge of identity - and even in Some quarters as Something 
rather like its belief system. Hence the high seriousness attributed to artistic 
Creativity in the nineteenth century, and the social and ethical burdens with 
which it was increasingly freighted. In music, one result was the ceremony of 
thepublic concert,whoserituals were designed to installand maintain the pan- 
theon of great composers. Another was the emergence of the "modern? com- 
poser, pursuing the inherent tendencies ofhis musical material and expecting 
his audience to fall in step as bestit could. 


5 Reinhard Strohm, THpe Rise of Exyobpeat WMSic 138o-1500 (Cambridge, 1993), pp.412-88. 
6 Paul Gri 仁 ths, Modemz Moxsic atd 4jier: Directioxs Sitce 1945 (Oxford, 1995),p. 324. 
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Both categories were in a sense prepared by the growing“composer- 
centredness” (to Use Michael Talbots term) of musical culture from around 
18oo.”Composer-centredness was manifest in the programming of the Sub- 
Scription coOncert Series that sprang up in Europe;s cultural capitals, from the 
Philharmonic concerts in London to Habeneck”s concerts du conservatoire in 
Paris and Mendelssohn”s Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig.， With their 
“Classical” repertories Spiced by ambitious modern Works，these series - 
Unusual and elitist at the time - Were Prototypes of the kind of concert that 
Would become more common in the later nineteenth century, similar in broad 
outline to ouUr concerts today. In much the same way, Liszt established (around 
184o) the prototype for the solo piano recital, though the carefully structured 
programmes of today?s recitals did not crystallise until the late nineteenth 
Century. Composer-centredness was also manifest in the shifting tastes and 
COncealed ideologies revealed by journals such as the Revzxe et Gazette MUNSiCaAe 
and 41Gemzete MUSiKalscpe Zetttt9g,where canon formation can be rather easily 
traced; and, most importantly, in the changing patterns of music publishing， 
Where single-composer collections began to take precedence over genre-based 
ormedium-based anthologies,culminating in the series of collected editions of 
the great masters that began to gather around 18oo. 

Of course geographical difference produced its variations on the theme of 
creative genius. Ironically enough, given the political and social conservatism 
and the intellectual repression ofthe German statesand the Habsburg Empire， 
it was German Idealism that most obviously nurtured the concept of genius in 
theearlynineteenth century,and in both the senses described above. Taking his 
cue from Kant, Schelling (in THe Phzlosobpjiy of47 鸭 distinguished genius from 
talent by the “absolute necessity” of the “true work of art28 In his yste7l Oo 
7ya1SCe1deNtal7dealisM 'theobscure conceptofgenius” is represented asa Power 
through which "conscious and unconscious activity” are combined to produce 
more than the artist can consciously intend, bringing“completion or objectiv- 
ity to the incomplete work of freedom>? Such ideas were given more informal 
representation in the musical press,and itis perhapsno surprise thatthey were 
Very often personified in Beethoven. In Particular Beethoven came to be 
Viewed as the epitome oftheengaged or committed artist, one Who expressed 
through musichis a 伍 nity with the radical,humanitarian thoughtoftheageof 


7 Michael Talbot,"The Work-Conceptand Composer-Centredness> in M.Talbot(ed.),THpe MMSicaLTTDN: 
Realitby or Devetioz2(Liverpool, 2zooo),pp. 168-86. 

8 F.W.J.Schelling, THe Philosojpjioy of4 凡 trans. Douglas Stott (Minneapolis, 1989; original edn 18o2-3). 
The relevant discussion is at the beginning of section 3, "Construction of the Particular or of the Form of 
Art- 

9 EF. W. J. Schelling, System of TyalSCetdettal TdeajisNi (78oo), trans. Peter Heath (Virginia,，1978), PP. 
219-24. 
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revolution, and bequeathed to his successors an Unprecedented sense of the 
ambition and pretension of the musical work, its quest for an epic status. He 
marked in that sense the beginnings of an historical avant-garde in music. At 
the same time his symphonies played a crucial symbolic role in forging an aes- 
thetic of absolute mnusic, and a pivotal role in establishing the German sym- 
phonic tradition as the highest expression of that aesthetic. Indeed the 
Symphonic tradition -already areality in the183os and 184os - was to become 
a central building-block not only of the musical canon but of the idea of the 
German nation,two concepts thatwere brought into ever closer and ever more 
Potent association (See chapter 5). By the mid-century, then, the ground was 
Prepared in Germany for the consolidation of a canon and for the establish- 
ment ofan avant-garde. 

The picture was very different in France,whose political thought and action 
had provided much of the ideological impetus for both these categories. Here 
the concept of absolute music was only weakly developed in the early nine- 
teenth century,just as canon formation (in the fnal stages of the concertSspiri- 
tuel and later in the concerts du conservatoire) carried a less potent ideological 
charge. The most representative sites of music-making - grand opera and the 
benefit concert - Were monuments to the commodification of culture in post- 
183os France,and the one truly significant avant-garde voice was developed at 
least partly in opposition to such commercial imperatives. “Offer meahundred 
thousand francs to put my name to Some of the most Successful works of the 
day, and I would angrily refuse” said Berlioz.10 Following the mid-century 
France favoured a "juste milieu>” relativistic and eclectic, of a kind implicitly 
advocated by Fetis in his later criticismyand in the commentaries ofhis 瓦 7zstoz7e 
geEjliyUle de 1 ie. Even Schelling's pronouncements on genius were 
rewWorked by Fetis in ways that militate againstanavant-garde.True genius will 
be expressed through existing means ofexpression, argued Fetis,not through 
Self-conscious manifestos of change. The development of lyric opera, carving 
OUt a Space for French opera Somewhere between Meyerbeer and Wagner， 
would laterepitomise this middle ground during the Second Empire. And it is 
Surely significant that it was a German canon and a German avant-garde that 
Were represented in Paris during these years, prior to the wave of nationalism 
and cultural ambition that followed in the wake ofthe Franco-Prussian War. 

Bythen (the 187os) a dialecticofperformance culture (Canon formation) and 


10 7NHe MeMiots orectorBelioz,trans.and ed. David Cairns (London, 197o), p. 586. 

11 了 .-J. FEtis, BistoiyegeEzplyalede1Maxsigxe (Paris,1876); seeespecially the prefaceand first section ofthe 
Introduction. For a discussion of the German roots of Fetisys philosophy, see Rosalie Schellhous, "Fetis”s 
7D74Li 区 asa Metaphysical Principle: Hypothesis fora New Science” Mzsic THeo1y Sbectrx1l, 1312 (1991), PP. 
219-49; also Katharine Ellis,，MzSiC C7iCis1l 太 Ntetee1t 友 -CENND) 有 UNCE: TU ReyvNe ef GQZete NSICQLE de 
Pa 7834-8o (Cambridge, 1995), PP. 35-44. 
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compositional culture (emergent modernisms) was developing across much of 
Europe, including the eastern Habsburg Empire, whose major capitals were 
poised precariously between their shared dynastic culture and their strength- 
ening nationalist - and in practice that tended to mean antir-German - Voices， 
Even in Italytherewasarefocusing ofthe operatictraditionalong similar lines. 
Justas the repertory ofthe major opera houses was becoming increasingly stan- 
dardised,centred onasmallnumber ofpopular masterpieces,sothe major crea- 
tive impulse in Italian opera was channelled into a handful of ambitious, epic 
worksbyasingleinnovatory genius. Butperhapsthemosttelling development 
of all was the separation and polarisation of the two strands of our dialectic in 
two Socially and geographically polarised countries on the edge of Europe. In 
industrialised England there was a musical life (and for that matter a music) 
which affrmed and legitimised, with no significant critical element, the bour- 
geois ascendancy,leavinglittle space forindependentaestheticvalues,and thus 
fora project of greatness. In feudal Russia, on the other hand, there was a pio- 
neering, implicitly critical modernism, a music responsive neither to the pro- 
fessional establishment nor to public taste and taking as its sole authority the 
Urge to self-expression ofthe individual creative genius， 

But this is to jump ahead - Specifically to the agenda of chapter 2o, where 
these ideas will be developed more fully. Itis enough to note here thatalready 
by the mid-nineteenth century at least some of the core repertory of the 
modern canon was established，with Bach and Handel as the foundation 
Stones, and the“Viennese Classics forming a second tier (See chapter 7). 
Implicitly linked to such canon formation was an aesthetic ofabsolute music， 
perfectly attuned to the early Romantic ideology of organicism. Thus, it was 
rather easy to representa developing (mainlyAustro-German) symphonic tra- 
dition as the culmination of musics quest for autonomy, and this perception 
in itsturn infuenced the subsequentexpansion ofthe canon. Ofthe Romantic 
generation，for example，Mendelssohn and Schumann were more readily 
aligned to a developing tradition than Berlioz, Liszt Or Chopin. Indeed the 
Whole process by which the great original was translated into the Classical 
master became an increasingly protracted one as the century unfolded, a 
measure ofthe widening distance between an exemplary pastand a modernist 
Present. That distance, along with the continuing need for historical valida- 
tion ofthe present,had theeffect ofsupplementing,ifnotreplacing,the sense 
of a continuously evolving tradition with a growing avwareness of the more 
distant past - the 'roots of the tradition. It was a tendency that would con- 
tinuethrough into the early twentieth century, culminating in theapplied his- 
toricism of compositional praxes in the 192os, involving, it should be said， 
Schoenberg as much as Stravinsky. 
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Weare ofcoursefamiliar today with the practical and ideological force ofthe 
canon,the German canon in particular. Practically it allowed the significant to 
push into obscurity the only marginally less significant (the Berlioz symphony 
obscures the Berwald symphony), and this authoritarian quality became even 
more pronounced in the later nineteenth centuryy as Classical repertories Were 
placed in a polarised relation not only to avant-garde but (as I shall shortly 
argue) to commercial repertories. Ideologically it manipulated an innocent 
music to confirm the social position of a dominant group in society. It is this 
ideological quality,the'constructedness" ofthe canon,thathasespecially inter- 
ested critics in more recentyears.Thus,the canon has been viewed increasingly 
as an instrument of exclusion (of women, for example, or of particular social 
orders, or ofcountries on the periphery of Europe),one which legitimates and 
reinforces the identities and values of those who exercise cultural power. For 
this reason, in OUr presentage the authority ofthe canon as a measurement of 
quality in some absolute sense has proved increasingly di 伍 cultto sustain. It is 
threatened above all by a growing sense (it may be disillusioning or cathartic) 
thatany notion ofasingle culture,ofwhich the canon mightberegarded as the 
finestexpression, is no longerviable. 

Yetthis is notthe whole story. To demonstrate the contingency ofthe canon 
is not to devalue it, nor to diminish our wonder at the ineffable greatness of a 
Schubert quintet, a Brahms concerto. Social historians of music have demon- 
Strated that canon formation is notunique to the West, thatan 41s cassica (like 
an47s7MOV4and an ds SUptlio7 is common to the musical cultures of many social 
communities.12 Even in performance- and genre-orientated musical cultures 
Such as those ofsub-Saharan Africa,orthe sub- and counter-cultures ofNorth 
American and British teenagers Since the 196os, there has been a tendency to 
Privilege particular repertories as canonic. All the same we may perhaps claim 
two things. First, that it is only within the traditions of West European art 
mnusic that a sense of the canonic has been built centrally and formally into an 
unfolding history of music. And secondly, that the newly Privileged status of 
artwithin European middle-class culture,however sociallyand politically con- 
tingent, reSsulted in ideal conditions for a unique fowering of creative genius， 
promoting those very quajlities that refuse to yield to contingentexplanation - 
the atemporal and disinterested, as againstthe temporal and functional. In the 
end we cannotquite explain awayythough we may Seek to explain, the Presence 
and greatness ofthe Western canon. Indeed for some critics, its Very existence 
-its independence ofthe changing fashions oftime - isenough to demonstrate 


12 See Walter Wiora, 'Of Art Music and Cultural Classes in Edmund Strainchamps and Maria Rika 
Maniates (eds.), WMSiCQNd Cilisatiot: ESsa5 太 瑟 oUoUr ofFPaxlEezmy Tat (NewYorkand London,1984),pP. 
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that aesthetic value can only be understood in an essentialist way, Something 
we perceive intuitively, but (since it transcends conceptual thoughb are unable 
to describe.13 

What, then, ofthe other side of the coin, the avant-garde? One should say，, 
perhaps, the other side of middle-class values - that individualism and subjec- 
tivity of which the aesthetic formed a model. A focus on subjectivity - on the 
independent, desiring subject - inevitably meant a focus on frfeedom, and that 
in turn had some potential not only to generate an avant-garde, but to chal- 
lenge rationality itself. In mapping outthe course ofthe aesthetic, we can iden- 
tify from the start an element that refused to accommodate itself to reason， 
notably through the category of the "sublime> which, unlike the "beautiful 
would simply crush its audience into submission. It is hard to resist invoking 
Beethoven here (see the discussion in chapter 5). Beethovens Promethean 
image was indeed liberating - itselfa source ofthe avant-garde. But it was also 
inhibiting, a challenge to the future of art just as potent as the challenge of 
Hegels Cescpzcptsbjpz1osobpjie. Hows after all，was one to follow Goethe and 
Beethoven, the two fgures in whom Schillers ideal of the artist (cleans[ing] 
and purify[ing]j his age through a union ofwhat is possible with what is nec- 
esSsary”; borrowing his form "from beyond time altogether, from the absolute， 
Unchangingunity ofhis being”) seemed to be the most fully and most perfectly 
realised?l4 As Brendel putitin 1852, “With the Ninth Symphony,thelastsym- 
phony was wfitten"15 It was Schopenhauer who put a different Spin on the 
challenge to art, as also the challenge to reason, and one that allowed the 
modern artist Something of an advantage. For Schopenhauer the great artist 
wasaseeror "diviner knowing unknowingly, indicating to others the path to 
revelation. As such he was a redemptive figure in a scientific and commercial 
world. And in the post-Beethoven era it was above all Liszt and Wagner who 
aspired to this status. 

As the next chapter will demonstrate, Liszt and Wagner went a long way 
towards building this sense of privilege into something like an avant-garde in 
the modern sense，with all those connotations of frontiers，leadership， 
Unknown territory, and Trisk that were associated with the term in its original 
military meaning. In doing sotheybroughtto fruition an essentially Romantic 
View of the creative genius as a potential rival to, rather than a medium for， 
both Nature and God. The Romantic artist, privileged by his genius, revealed 
the world in expressing himself, since the world was Ultimately grounded in 


13 Forexample,G. Steiner, in Real! Presextces (London, 1989). 

14 Friedrich Schiller，O7 切 e 4esthetic _ Education of Mat，trans. and ed. E. M. Wilkinson and 工 . A. 
Willoughby (Oxford, 1967),p. 57. 

15 FranZz Brendel, Gescpicpte derM2 次 太 Ttazlie Dexkcpiatdaz000 Ptyetc (Leipzig,1852),p. 517. 
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Subjectivity, in the self. Hence the growing importance ofexpression, overrid- 
ingtheclaims offormal proprietyand convention,and foregrounding original- 
ityasaprimary aesthetic value. Ifany singlefigure -any single Romantic hero， 
we might say - Seemed to embody this expressive imperative, it was the Faust 
of Goethe”s masterpiece，which had a unique significance for nineteenth- 
century composers, including Lisztand Wagner. As chapter 8 has already sug- 
gested, Faust seemed to encapsulate all the most characteristic qualities of the 
Romantic artist,through his visionary questfor knowledgeofthe worldand of 
himself,including his darker (demonic) self, through his beliefin progress,and 
through his acknowledgement that such progress (by no means equatable with 
innovation Or novelty) could scarcely be compatible with any suggestion of 
limits or boundaries to knowledge or experience. This is the rhetoric of mod- 
ernism, of a “progressive'" art - a campaigning and dissenting “music of the 
fture> 


Models of greatness 


Even as canonic and avant-garde repertories separated out on one level, they 
drewcloser togetheron another. In no previous era did new composition claim 
So heavy a dependence on exemplary models from the past, as the polemics of 
the 185os testify. Of course composers have always collaborated with their 
immediate inheritance by taking compositional models. The practice was well 
established in the Renaissance and Baroque periods. It could involve simple 
Pastiche, designed as compositional exercises,or various kinds oftranscription 
and recomposition, designed to "make available (byenlarging or reducing) the 
inaccessible, to publicise the unfamiliar, to pay tribute to the exemplary com- 
poser or the exemplary work, to cultivate an earlier idiom, or to interpret, Cri- 
tique OFr parody material already in the public domain， In Periods less 
Preoccupied with originality, it could - quite simply - save composing time. 
Compositional modelling of this kind continued into the nineteenth century 
(and beyond), but in these later stages of music history its status changed, and 
it is perhaps not SuUrprising that historians of nineteenth-century music have 
had relativelylittleto sayon thesubject. Foronething,acanonicview of music 
history tends to demote theimportance ofmodels,justas itdemotestherole of 
pedagogy, since it fosters the notion that genius will somehovw find its own 
path. And for another, there is a significant difference in the definition of'the 
Past Very broadly, the tendency of the nineteenth-century comPposer was to 
look beyond the recent past (in some cases cultivating a certain ambivalence OF 
hostility towards ib to the more distant past. In other words the past Was 
remodelled from a strategic distance rather than as an immediate inheritance. 
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There wasalso asignificant change in the nature ofthe borrowing process in 
the nineteenth century. Transcription was more common than Simple model- 
ling,buteventranscription stood inasomewhatuneasy relationship to the pre- 
vailing Romantic ideology. Romanticism, after all, privileged the singular and 
the inimitable, qualities that seem on the face of it at some remove from the 
translation ortranscription ofanothers work.ThustheRomantic premium on 
Originality brought into sharp focus ethical as well as ontological questions 
Which had seemed less pressing (though theywere indeed raised) during earlier 
periods. Not only was the status of the transcription at issue in a medium- 
Sensitive, WOrKk-orientated agei its propriety was also at Stake. If there was a 
Single validating Presence it was Bach, whose exemplary value for the nine- 
teenth century (to which I will return) not only licensed the transcription but 
Provideda model for its development. As Lawrence Dreyfus has potently dem- 
onstrated, Bach wrested from his pre-existent materials statements that were 
notjustunique,but wereregistered "againstthe grain? ofthe borrowed style.15 
This formed one pole ofattraction for the nineteenth-century transcriber,who 
was often more inclined to intervene - commenting, extending, developing， 
renewing- than to copyortranslate. Atthesametime,this tendency was coun- 
tered by a no less powerful impulse to give due respect to an original, highly 
valued and "untouchable” masterpiece. 

To some extent the generic categories mediate between these two poles. 
Thus we may consider a Spectrum journeying 人 om literal translation to free 
composition. In Some readings of genre this would take us from the arrange- 
ment through the transcription, paraphrase, and fantasy, to the variation Set， 
though these categories can only be indicative and there is substantial overlap 
andshading offunction between them.Thusthetranscription may involve free 
composition, just as the variation Set may involve literal arrangement. More 
importantly, the tension between the conflicting claims of fdqelity and inter- 
vention could, and often did, form a vital part of the aesthetic property of the 
nineteenth-century transcription. Liszt in particular steered a dangerous and 
exhilarating path between commentary and tribute in a series of remarkable， 
and often under-valued,transcriptions ofeverything from Beethoven sympho- 
nies to Schubert Songs and extracts from Vagner Operas. In this Sense a 
transcription mighteven be compared to a performance, though the interven- 
tion involved in a performative interpretation Usually leaves the notes them- 
Selves more-or-less intact. Busonilater developed this comparison and in doing 
So he usefully relativised the concept of a transcription, and at the same time 
digniftied it. Not only is the performance a kind of transcription; So too is the 


16 Lawrence Dreyfus, Bacp td 太 e Pattemis of7iyettioz (Cambridge, Mass.,1996). 
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notated form ofa work, which 'transcribes” an unavailable original,a(Platonic) 
ideal form. For Busoni, then, the distance between a work and a transcription 
is nota great one; nor should the one be valued morehighly than the other.1” 

Recomposition on the basis of pre-existent models was less common than 
transcription in the nineteenth century, but it continued to play a significant 
role nonetheless. Very often the extent,， Or even the fact, of the modelling 
Process was notmade explicit in such cases (as in Several of Brahms?s recompo- 
Sitions ofpiecesbyBach),perhapsindicatingamore generalambivalenceabout 
intertextuality in the Romantic age. Alternatively, and more commonly, the 
model would be a general style rather than an individual work, as in Chopin?s 
Or Grieg?s "Baroque” pieces. Such neo-classicism was present in various forms 
right from the beginning of the Romantic era, but by the early twentieth 
Century the distance between background and foreground - between model 
and parody -had become largeenough to generate a calculated heteronomy of 
Style. More commonly still, the modelling process would operate at a broad, 
conceptual level rather than, or as well as, a concrete compositional level, as in 
Wagner?s reception of Beethoven. In such cases, the correspondences were of 
aims, Strategies, ideologies and symbolic meanings as much as of techniques 
and constructive methods.On all three levels - very loosely, the work, the style 
and the aesthetic - we can identify a select group of earlier composers who 
acted as Unseen presences in the compositional history of music from around 
183o onwards. The reception of these composers - Beethoven and Schubert， 
Mozart, Bach and Handel, Palestrina - was directly instrumental in shaping 
nineteenth-century styles. 

In the New Ox1jo7d 页 stomy ofMasic vol.VII the first few decades of the nine- 
teenth century are identified as "The Age of Beethoven - a manifesto of great 
man? history ifeverthere was one. Ifweareto insiston an "ageofBeethoven>,i 
Should arguably begin rather than end in 183o, for while it is true that he 
achieved legendary status during his lifetime, it was after his death that he 
becameatruly inescapable shaping presence.Asalreadynoted,his symphonies 
and quartetswWereregardedbyalater generation astheembodimentofabsolute 
music，investing in the expressive possibilities of the self-contained，closed 
WwWork of art. The myth of "Beethoven'”, already extensively discussed in this 
volume (see chapter 5), contributed massively to the consolidation of a work- 
concept in just this sense. The work was assumed to embody an 'idea" from 
which it derived its singular meaning,and the integrity ofthis idea supposedly 
justified exceeding norms oftasteand beautyyasitjustified faunting the expec- 


17 Thus, "Every notation is, in itself; the transcription of an abstract idea”; Ferrucio Busoni, Spetcp ora 
Nemw4estjhetic ofMasic, trans. Th. Baker, in TH7ee CUasSics zi 妇 e 4esthetics of Msic (New York, 1962; original 
edn 19o7), p. 17. 
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tations of an audience. For the Romantic generation the idea behind a work 
might well have an autobiographical resonance, either directly programmatic， 
as in Berlioz (and eventually Richard Strauss), or implicit and attributed, as in 
Chopin (and eventually Mahlen). For the notion thata composer might'live” in 
his music, composing out his inner life, was a powerful one in the nineteenth 
century signalling musics putative expressive powers, while at the same time 
Securing its greater Status or dignity. 

Thelatter pointis important. Itwas a key motivation underlying the marked 
inclination of post-Beethoven composers to look outwards to the other arts， 
and especially to poetry. And again Beethoven was viewed as the pioneering 
fgure.Itwas partlyin conscious tribute to Beethoven thatthe category "poetic” 
became a part of Liszts renovative programme for an instrumental music 
which might itself become the highest form of poetry through its association 
With a poetic idea. Liszt?s conflation of music and the poetic required well- 
known topics - real or fictional heroes ffom world literatureand known legend 
- So thatthe programme might take on the character of an essential and famil- 
iar background, orientating communication rather in the nature of a genre 
title. Yet poetic programmes were byno means confined to the heroes ofworld 
literature. For some composers,the licence ofthe programme invited music to 
“express: the beauties and terrors of Nature, now Sublime and ordered, novw 
destructive and irrational; for others it was the invocation of a glorious, ideal- 
ised past which appealed, either as a nostalgic retreat from, Or a necesSsary vali- 
dation of, the Presenti for yet others an exotic dream-world of folkr-tale and 
legend,of grotesquerie and fantasy, became their alternative reality. And most 
common of all were nationalist themes. As we shall see in a later chapter, the 
attempt by so many composers to lend their Support to nationalist causes is 
revealing both of the unprecedented ambition of music in the Romantic era， 
and ofa widespread beliefin its expressive competence. 

In more concrete terms, Beethoven bequeathed to the nineteenth century a 
radical approach to inherited materials and practices - to the length of works 
and movements, for example, as also to the working through ofalready estab- 
lished (if not always fully theorised) formal and tonal models. This “deforma- 
tion" ofconventional models was partand parcel ofhis compositional method， 
as indeed it was to become for many later symphonists (See chapter 15). In 
Beethoven it was often motivated bylarger narrative Strategies,including "plot 
archetypes of heroic conflict and triumphant resolution, or of suffering and 
redemption, that would themselves form models for a later generation, with 
major implications for the “weighting” of musical structures - in particular 
finales. Ithas been argued thatthis established apeculiarly masculine archetype 
of musical composition, which was - it need hardly be said - a predominantly 
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masculine activity in the nineteenth century (the pointis elaborated in chapter 
5). The Romantic hero was just that - a hero, not a heroine. Even the goal- 
directed _ nature of Beethoven2s music，its metrical insistence and its 
tonic-dominant polarity, together with the dynamic, assertive qualities of its 
developmental motif working, have suggested to some a gendered reading of 
cOmpositional processes. Man 'becomes> in Hegels reading,whpherewoman 'is: 
Naturally such easy stereotyping carries its own di 全 culties. But it is partly in 
this sense that Schubert came to be viewed as an alternative model for nine- 
teenth-century composers,initially through his influence on the later develop- 
ment ofthe lied. 

The artrsong might well sustain a claim to be the quintessential Romantic 
genre, born with the early Romantics, fading with the rise of modernism and 
Surviving in thetwentieth centurywherethespiritofRomanticism survives. In 
its intimate, confessional character it epitomised the autobiographical charac- 
ter of Romantic art. In its narrative, descriptive aspects it reflected the prog- 
rammatic, referentialist tendencies ofthe music ofthe period. In its evocation 
offolksong it echoed a wider nineteenth-century idealisation of the TOLRSIet 
Andaboveallin its responseto thenew,'singable" lyric poetry ofthe earlynine- 
teenth century itprovidedamodelofthe Romanticimpulsetowardsafusion of 
the arts, an impulse which would be given theoretical, 这 not always Practical， 
formulation in Wagner. Asalied composer, Schubert's impact was immediate， 
and,as we learn in chapter 16, it remained a shaping presence throughout the 
nineteenth century. His major instrumental works took rather longer to regis- 
ter (partly, as chapter 7 Suggests, because of their tardy publication history)， 
though some of the later sonatas and quartets were much admired by the co9g- 
NO05CEN1, and Were “noticed in the press. It is true of course that he himself 
responded in his own way to the Beethovenian model, butatthe same time he 
Proposed very different ways of conceiving extended cyclic works, avoiding 
dynamic goal-directed narratives in favour of more leisurely Scenic routes， 
Where essentially similar melodic-motivic materials (breathing the same life>” 
as Schumann put ibls are allowed to drift freely through third-related regions 
in a gradual,spacious,and in a sense anti-heroic, teleology. 

There is little evidence that Schubertxs music attracted the kind of blatantly 
feminine connotations that attended Chopin reception in the nineteenth 
century to Say nothing ofthe 'gay” readings of recent musicology.1? Yethe did 
come to embody for some later composers a less virile approach to sonata- 


18 In his review of Schubert*s Piano Sonata in G major D.894, Nexe Zeic1z 混 放 MI 大 ,29 December 
1835. 

19 Susan McClary, "Constructions of Subjectivity in Schubertxs Music' in P. Brett, E. Wood and G. C. 
Thomas (eds.), Quee7ilg 切 e Pitch: THe Nem Guy Gd Zesbia1 Msicolagy (New York and London, 1994), pp. 
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symphonic composition. Where Beethoven had shifted the melodic-motivic 
balance characteristic of late eighteenth-century practice in the direction of an 
ever more closely integrated motivic process, Schubert looked in the opposite 
direction, demonstrating that Sustained song-like melody might be no less 
amenable to symphonic treatment. His impact in this regard really belongs to 
the_ history of late nineteenth-century symphonism，where he joined 
Beethoven as a mandatory historical reference point. Thus in their entirely 
different ways，Brahms，Bruckner and Mahler all explored meeting-points 
between the two composers, and in Some cases even brought together Specific 
geSstures from Specific works as recurring tojpoi - as though to emphasise their 
exemplary status. Even the compositional methods of the two composers - at 
least as they were understood in the nineteenth century - Seemed to Suggest 
two very different profiles of creative genius. In Beethoven reception, musical 
material became therecalcitrantstu 任 from which acomposer mightslowlyand 
painfully wresta great Work; in other words the creative Process itself as well 
as the resulting product, was viewed in heroic terms. Schubert, on the other 
hand,was regarded as acomposer ofeffortless facility, his pen fowing easily all 
day every day, the new Work begun as soon as the last was complete. In this he 
recalled Mozart. 

For the nineteenth century Mozart was transformed into an image of the 
archetypal Romantic artist,exuberant,Spontaneous,intuitive; opposed - or So 
it seemed -to theconventional,the predictable,even the rational. In the myth- 
making of the age, it Was precisely these qualities that were elevated to the 
Status of a compositional ideal. Indeed it was an idealised reception of Mozart 
that was partly instrumental in promoting one ofthe mostenduring myths of 
the century - a near-equation of invention and inspiration, where the latter 
would appear 'sudden, complete, sublime” and largely untrammelled by the 
Operations of reason. This image of the creative Process acted as a counterpole 
to the Beethovenian struggle, and it played a major role in the construction of 
the prodigy, often viewed as the most visible manifestation of genius. And 
Mozart was ofcoursethe prodigy az exceHexce.Itshould be stressed that what 
was new in the nineteenth century was the significance attributed to prodig- 
ioustalent,notthetalentitself.Thus the fusion ofyouthful skillsand creativity 
With essentially Romantic concepts of inspiration and genius resulted in a 
product - almost an institution - which proved eminently marketable in the 
nineteenth century, and retains much of its spell today. Indeed, following 
Mozart, the cultivation ofthe child prodigy was especially assiduous, both by 
parents and by teachers, with Czerny Playing a major role. In Vienna evening 
COncCerts featuring prodigies became an institution in their own right in the 
formal culture ofthe 183os and 184os. 
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Mozarts legendary feats ofimprovisation and memory (the Stories,apocry- 
phal or not,abound) bolstered a developing image of creativity as imbued with 
mystery and magic, the gift ofGod or ofnature. Hence the appellation "heir of 
Mozart' attributed to those subsequent Ttdeztder Chopin and Liszt, both 
ofwhose prodigious talents as performers (and above all improvisers) were the 
Subject of myth-making in their own right. Hence too the "divine” mystery 
attached to the Privileged moment of creative inspiration - the sense that an 
entire musical universe might be brought into being in an instant. Wagner”S 
account ofthe conception of DasRHhezyqgold,like Stravinsky”s description ofthe 
genesis of Ze Sace du 力 iteibs，elaborates just this notion of creativity. 
However in Mozart reception there was a corollary to this Romantic image of 
the creative process. Not only did the musical idea emerge in asingle moment 
itappeared in all its Classical perfection, somehow achieving a proper sense of 
detachment from its (far from perfecb composer. Mozart became in that sense 
the model ofthat mostelusive of all aesthetic properties, good taste, where all 
is in balance, nothing out ofplace. Even at the grassroots level of constructing 
amusical period or a musical sentence, Mozart was the favoured model of ped- 
agogues. As Chopin, who learnt many a good trick ffom Mozart, once put it; 
“Where [Beethoven] is obscure and seems lacking in unity ...the reason is that 
he turns his back on eternal principles; Mozart never:20 Half a century later 
Tchaikowsky echoed these sentiments (he referred to Mozart as 'the Christ of 
music...),andhis own music -extravagantlyemotional though it mayappear 
-borrowed much of its clarity and its lucidity from the Mozartean model.22 

Mozart Seemed chronologically close enough to the Romantics to be Per- 
ceived almost as an immediate inheritance. Indeed he was classified in some 
quarters as the first ofthe Romantics,and his direct compositional infuence， 
especiallyon thedevelopmentofthe concerto and on opera,wasimmeasurable. 
Bach and Handel,on the otherhand,weresu 伍 ciently distanced in time to take 
on the status of'origins the combined foundation layer of the great German 
tradition. Of the twoy it is perhaps Handel who has had the more complex 
reception history, not least in relation to national a 伍 liation. Much more than 
Bach,hewas preyto appropriation bya kind of "massculture in the nineteenth 
Century, as epitomised by the great Handel performances at London2s Crystal 
Palace in the 185gos (see too the massed forces assembled by Liszt for a perfor- 
mance of THpe Messiahp at the Lower Rhine Festival in 1857), and by the subse- 
quent history of choral associations in England, Germany and the Bohemian 
lands, though it should be stressed that these associations had a lengthy pedi- 
gree. Yethe was admired too by the cog10sce]t 帮 . From Reichardt onwards there 


20 Reported by Delacroix. See Hubert Wellington (ed.)，7He 10xMN4L of EUgete Delacyoix, trans. Lucy 
Norton (London, 1951), pp. 194-5. 21 See John Warrack, THpaikovs 人 yy (London, 1973), p. 27. 
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Was a cOnstituency for the view that the inspired simplicity of his music, and 
the Sheer grandeur of its conception - its "manliness” - made him an even 
greater fgure than Bach, who was admittedly "more painstaking and techni- 
cally skillful.22 Even Chopin,on hearingaperformance ofHandels Cicziiexzjest 
atthe Singakademie in 1828, wrote: "It came nearest to the ideal which I had 
formed of great music echoing Beethoven>s remarks a few years earlier (the 
greatest composer who ever lived).2 Yet unlike Bach，Handel was widely 
regarded as atraditionalist,and while his direct influence was powerful, it was 
associated especially with conservative styles. 

Bach, on the other hand, came to be viewed as a great original. There can be 
no more fascinating reception history than his. An eighteenth-century com- 
poser working in the provincial, albeit culturally rich，world of the North 
German church and court was transformed during the nineteenth century into 
nothing less than the fountainhead of universal values in music. The much- 
vaunted "rediscovery” of Bach in the early nineteenth century was in reality 
Something ofa misnomer (See the discussion in chapter 8). Among composers 
and practical musicians Bach needed no rediscovery. During the second half of 
the eighteenth century more and more ofhis music became available for study， 
and its impact on the so-called “Viennese: Classical composers is well known. 
But we Should note that he was regarded primarily as an "old master” whose 
Works were to be admired and studied as models of compositional technique 
and Practical instrumental writing. he“rediscovery”，associated especially 
with Mendelssohn?s performance ofthe StAMattipewmw Passiox in 1829 butfollow- 
ing on too from Forkels pioneering biography of 18o2, was partly a matter of 
making public (literally moving 人 fom church to concert hall, and with aug- 
mented forces to match), but it also involved a transformation of meaning, as 
Bach came to be viewed as a composer of intensely spiritual, profoundly emo- 
tional qualities. His music was also viewed as "modern” and “national> (This 
great man was a German . .. His works are an invaluable national patrimony 
with which no other nation has anything to be compared> wrote Forkel in his 
biography), and its potent and unique blend of expression and intellect was 
directly infuential on the most progressive music ofthe nineteenth century. 

At the time ofthat St Mattpem Passioz performance the early music revival 
wasalready well under way (fgures such as Reichardt, Thibaut and Moscheles 
wereinstrumental). But Mendelssohn gaveitconsiderable impetus through his 
entrepreneurial activities at Leipzig, motivated in part by what he took to be 


22 In Reichardt?s WMSialiscpes KztSt09421，1 (1782)，p. 196. Quoted in H-J. Schulze (ed.)，Bac1- 
Dokzmtette,III(Leipzig, 1972), p. 357. 

23 A. Hedley (trans. and ed.)，Selected Co7mesjotde1Ce or PdeDR CHobpit (London，Melbourne and 
Toronto, 1962), p. 17. See also Maynard Solomon, Beehove FSsas (Cambridge, Mass., 1988),p. 291. 
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the excesses and triviality of the benefit concerts. The programmes for his 
Gewandhaus historical concertsin 1838 aretelling,conceived "according to the 
chronological order of the great masters from one hundred years ago to the 
Presentday"- in other words,from Bach to Beethoven. Mendelssohn conveyed 
much ofhis enthusiasm for Bach and early music to Schumann when they met 
in 1835,andhetoo playedaproselytising role,notleastthrough Nexe Zeikcpz 塘 
Jr Mi whose mission was in part 'to acknowledge the past and to draw 
attention to the factthatnevw artistic beauties can be strengthened by the past 
When, in 184o, the two men established a syllabus for the teaching of music 
history at the newly opened conservatoire in Leipzig, they effectively period- 
ised an emergent canon: Bach and Handel; Haydn，Mozart and Beethoven; 
Schubert; Mendelssohn and Chopin. Moreover, in compositional terms their 
own music responded explicitly to Bach: ffom Mendelssohnys oratorio St Pazxl/ 
and Reformation Symphony to his Six Preludes and Fugues,Op. 353; from the 
“combination fugues” of Schumanns?s cyclic fnales, to the stile aptico of the 
penultimate movement of the “Rhenish Symphony and the Fugues ofOPp. 6o 
and Op. 72，composed (most of them) after his study of Cherubinis well- 
known counterpoint treatise in 1845. 

Justa few years earlier Chopin had asked for that same treatise to be sent to 
him from Paris while he stayed at George Sand?s chateau in Nohant, and the 
resultsareapparentin the contrapuntal working ofsome ofhis later music. Yet 
in a sense Bach had always been with Chopin. Above all he Prized Bach, and 
between Bach and Mozart it is hard to Say whom he loved more> was Karl 
Mikulis verdict.2 In a way Chopins major achievement was to translate 
Bachs equal-voice counterpoint，perfectly suited to _ eighteenth-century 
instruments,， into a differentiated counterpoint moulded to the idiomatic 
nature of the piano, and that achievement in turn infuenced the whole future 
COUrse of piano music. There is also a sense in which Chopin shared with Liszt 
(whose Bach transcriptions played their own publicising role) and other early 
Romantic composers a tendency to reach back across the Classical era to 
recover Something of Baroque formal thinking,a unitary process of departure 
and return ratherthan a dialectic oftonal and thematic contrast. As Schumann 
put it 'the whole so-called Romantic school . . .is far nearer to Bach than 
Mozart ever was:25 In all of this Bach stood as the exemplary model.“ 工 ... 
endeavourto purify and strengthen myselfthrough him> wrote Schumann, “To 
my mind [he] is unapproachable - heis unfathomable . .: (O7 Mzsic, 93). NOr 
was this a passing phenomenon. Right through into the twentieth century， 


24 In the Preface to his edition. See Jean-Jacques Eigeldinger， Chobiz，PiaNist 24 72acpem trans. NT 
Shohet, with 民 . Osostowicz and R. Howat, ed.R. Howat (Cambridge, 1986; original edn 197o), p. 276. 
25 Robert Schumann, ON WMSiC Nd WMSicialls trans. 了 P. Rosenfeld, ed. 天 . Wol 作 (London, 1946), p. 93. 
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Bach sustained his reputation as “the essence of all music, to use Debussy?s 
phrase,”% until in the 192os he would beappropriated asthemodel fora kind of 
international neo-classicism . 

Thatmovementwas motivated in partbyan early twentieth-century tendency 
to associate Bach with an idealised image of aesthetic purity, cleansing music of 
late Romantic excesses. To Some degree Bach reception in the nineteenth 
Century already carried with it something ofthis association, invoking an earlier 
golden ageasa counterweight to the perceived failings ofcontemporary culture. 
Thus the values associated with his music were order, devotion and stability， 
neatlyembodied in fugue,choraleand characteristic bass line. These values were 
even more clearly assigned to Palestrina.”” Indeed the Cecilian ideal of an 4 cQ- 
beachurch music(discussed more fully in chapter 18) was promoted rightatthe 
OUtset of the nineteenth century by such as Reichardt through his editorship of 
the Be7iiliscpe MUS1Kaliscpe Zeittqg, founded in 18og, and later in his specialist 
ZUSIRaUScjpes Ko0tst109021， Which was avidly read by Schumann and his circle 
(one might also mention of course Hoffmann2?s 4Ute 20d NeNe Ki7cpeNSz). In 
France too an enthusiasm for Palestrina and the “Palestrina style” dated from 
early in the century, associated with Choron in the 182os, and bolstered by the 
appearance of the Baini biography in 1828, and by a cluster of editions. In due 
COUrIse the Palestrina revival fed into the North German Protestant traditions 
asSociated with the activities of the Berlin Domchor and Singakademie. 
Mendelssohn was ofcourse caughtup in this movement,and was introduced to 
other late Renaissance repertories, including music by composers Such as Lotti 
and Vittoria, in part through his contacts with those great proselytisers for early 
music, Zelter and Thibaut (see chapter 8). Likewise the "Palestrina style became 
a focus for debate between new and old in the later South German Catholic tra- 
ditions associated with the 4LGemtezte dexkscjpe Chciiez-Teyrezy， 

Performance traditions through the century preserved the image of Palestrina 
as the paradigmatic composer of church music - a composer ofalmost mystical 
purity〈devoid of worldly passions>，was how Fetis put ib，second only to 
Gregorian plainsong, whose revival in the nineteenth century is a story all of its 
Own (See chapter 18), as an image oftimeless perfection in sharp contrast to the 
contemporary world. And something of this resonance is captured in the direct 
infuence of Palestrina on nineteenth-century composers，ranging from the 
quasi-liturgical music composed by Mendelssohn for the Singakademie and his 
liturgical compositions for the Domchor to the sacred works of Liszt and 


26 Debxssy oO Msic, coll. Francois Lesure, trans. and ed. Richard Langham Smith (New York, 1977), p. 
277. 

27 See James Garrett, "Palestrina and the German Romantic Imagination: Interpreting Historicism in 
Nineteenth-century Music, Ph.D. diss., University of Wales Cardiff(1999). 
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Bruckner associated with the Catholic tradition.The Palestrina style also played 
amajor role within secular music ofthe nineteenth century, either as a general- 
ised sacred trope or justas a symbol of nostalgia or reclamation. As such it could 
Carry the connotative values ofa kind ofmock-medieval Arcadianism,or alterna- 
tively ofan archaism,orelementalism,suggestive ofaesthetic purity. Bruckner?s 
symphonies furnish us with numerous instances,buteven Verdis4idaallows the 
Palestrinian polyphony ofits priests to sitalongsidethe orientalisms of its priest- 
esses. Itwasaboveallin northern Europein theearly twentieth centurythatsuch 
connotations came into their own. In Nielsen (and occasionally in Sibelius) a 
Palestrinian polyphony,along with a reconstituted diatonic practice,functioned 
as a powerful symbol of Volkish cosmology. As such it contributed to a larger 
kind of idealism that enabled the Nordic symphony - in a magnificent second 
growth ofthatgenre-torecapture something ofBeethoven?s loftyhumanism in 
Ways that seemed no longer available to composers in central Europe. 


The culture industry 


By way ofthis pantheon of great composers the pastloomed ever larger in the 
nineteenth century. As it did so it became closely entwined with ideas of the 
newy and in ways that reached a culminating point immediately following the 
mid-century. Indeed the whole question of an indebtedness to the past was 
central to those debates and controversies about "the new? which took place in 
the 185os. They will be discussed in our next chapter, butitshould be pointed 
ouUt here that while the conservative critic was at pains to Stress, and deplore， 
the novelty ofthe newy the progressive (notably "New German2) composer was 
anxious to demonstrate his links with the old, his a 伍 nities with the great 
masters. This went beyond competing claims for the mantle of Beethoven to 
embrace those more abstract qualities that were increasingly (following A. B. 
Marx) assumed to bethe mark of the great composer. The notion ofwholeness， 
of the organic nature of great art, was of central importance, and it related 
rather specifically to the claims ofGerman Idealism aboutthe relation between 
artand the world. Itwas,asnoted in chapter 1,the Principal ground for an aes- 
theticofabsolute music. Surprisingly, however, the proponents ofprogramme 
music took their stand on this very same ground. Hence the attempts, espe- 
cially pertinent in relation to the "poetic” character of New German music, to 
demonstrate thatthe greatworks ofthe present-theavant-garde- Werenoless 
Organically conceived than the great Works ofthe past- the canon.2s 


28 See James Deaville, "The Controversy Surrounding Lisztys Conception of Programme Mnusic in Jim 
Samson and Bennett Zon (eds.)，Nizetee1 太 -Celttz1y USiC: Selected Proceedillg5 of 友 e 7T21 太 TtemtatioN01 
CozjeTetce OU Nietee1 太 -Ceztty MUSIC (Aldershot, forthcoming). 
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OUI two categories of “greatness” Shared further common cause in what we 
mightcallthe politics ofculture.Aboveall theywereas one in their opposition 
to a cluster of commercial repertories that were given ever Sharper definition 
through the century. It goes without saying that a clean division between "arbe 
and 'entertainment” makes for crude historiography. There is within any art 
form in any culture ofany period an interaction -even attimes a coOmpetition - 
between aesthetic and functional claims or imperatives. All the same thereis a 
Certain historical logic to the ideological Privileging of the aesthetic over the 
名 nctional in the nineteenth century. Itresulted in large partfrom the strength- 
ening mercantile Principle at work in middle-class culture, a Principle that in 
Some ways forced a separation of the significant and the popular. In social-his- 
torical terms this was already signalled by the transformation of court institu- 
tions into public institutions in the early nineteenth century, and by the 
attendant professionalisation ofmusical life.Theeffects on concertlifeand the 
opera house have already been described. In a nutshell the early decades of the 
century saw aremarkable synthesis of artistic skills and commercial enterprise 
as musical culture was increasingly commodified, its products tailored to the 
demands of a new middle-class establishment. It is against this background 
that the emergence ofa canon and an avant-garde Should really be understood. 
Even as they identified and validated bourgeois culture, these categories chal- 
lenged its modes of production and reception. Essentially it was the challenge 
of the aesthetic to the marketplace, though the latter threatened always to 
embrace the former.The category of greatness, then, took shape in opposition 
to an emerging'culture industry” 

The previous chapter has already given some indication of the vast backcloth 
of music and music-making against which any profile of the “great coOmposer” 
needstobe projected. The musicthat mostpeople performed and to which most 
people listened was neither canonic nor modernist, though, as Derek Carew 
reminds us, today”s categories Were not yesterday?s. The nineteenth century， 
after all, had several 'canons There was the canon of the drawing-room, where 
Certain works (piano pieces by Challoner, Henseltand Hiinten forexample) were 
popular enough to run to multiple editions throughout the century OFr the 
canon of the ballroom, dominated by the Strauss dynasty， whose music later 
crossed the boundaries to the bourgeois concert platform. OFr the canon of the 
choral association, where popular ephemera by Methfessel and even Reichardt 
took their place alongside Handel and Mendelssohn. The German term 
7TyimoiCpUUS 太 is one ofthe leasthappy in the lexicon, but it does at least serve as a 
pointer to Some of the relevant associations. Now it goes without Saying thata 
Social history of music will seek to do justice to any music that played an impor- 
tant role in peopleys lives. That said, it is hard to make useful generalisations 
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about so-called TiialpxzW 大 in the nineteenth century without exploring more 
flly the diversity of social and regional contexts within which domestic and 
community music-making took place. A general history such as this is not the 
placetoattemptsuch an exploration. Butweshould atleastrecognise that music 
history has stories to tell beyond Europes major cultural capitals, and beyond 
thefamiliar genres ofopera,songand bourgeois concert music. 

Itis interesting to reflect on the approaches of social historians of music in 
this respect. Undoubtedly we learn much aboutthe dynamics ofmusic history 
from comparative Studies such as William VWebers analysis of concert life in 
London, Paris and Vienna, where the close investigation ofnewspaper reports， 
Sponsorship patterns，concert categories， ticket prices and the like enables 
determinate conclusions to be drawn aboutthe links between musicand social 
class in the early nineteenth century.2? But this tells only a partial Story. 
Consider London. Its musical life is indeed illuminated by Weber”s parallels 
with European capitals. But it is also illuminated by shading in something of 
the national context. In other words, Weber”s approach needs to be set along- 
Side that of Cyril Ehrlich, whose book on the music profession in Britain as a 
Whole expands the field laterally, so to speak.?9 Then again, the patterns of 
music-making in Britain exhibit such major local variation as to demand yet 
more Specialised studies. Just what had music in Cornvwall to do with music in 
London? Or even with music in Bradford? 31 Would it be more instructive to 
compare Cornwall with Brittany?32 As my references for these regions Suggest， 
studies of local music history are frequently pursued these days, and in just 
about every European country. Yet they are usually undertaken within a 
national frame of reference, as implicit contributions to the larger “national 
history” and it is far from certain that this is their most helpful context， 
Paradoxically,the collective impact ofsuch studies may well beto pointup the 
cosmopolitan, class-based and largely urban character of cultural nationalism 
in Europe as a whole. All we can do here is to signal that the bold patterns in 
musichistory outlined byavolume such as this are atthe very leastnuanced by 
a mass of contradictory local detail. The rise in professional music-making in 
England - quite simply an exponential increase in the number of musicians 
throughout the nineteenth century - might be regarded as one Such pattern， 


29 William Weber, Mzsic azd the Middle Class (London, 1975). 

30 Cyril Ehrlich, THe Mazsic Projessioz zi ByitaizSitce 太 e BEGHpteet 太 CeltO:4SocialEisto 凡 (Oxford,1985); 
this is supplemented bylater studies ofthe Performing Rights Societyand the Royal Philharmonic Society: 
CONiOUS 4Ui0NCe:4 istomy oftjpe Pei RU Socie 如 (Oxford,1989); Fi7StPHEAamiONiC: 4 istomy ofthe 
有 RoyQLPHiamioNtiC Societ (Oxford, 1995). 

31 See,forexample,R. MCcGrady, MsSic NUMUNSiCia1S 2 EU1D Ntetee1 太 -Ceztzy CODEXeter, 1991). 
Also D. Russell, "Provincial Concerts in England 1865-1914:A Case Study of Bradford? 7oxmzal optpe Royal 
WUsicaL4ssociatiot, 114/11 (1989), ppP.43-55. 

32 Marie-Claire Mussat, MMSigxe et Socil 妈 6Rextes QUXCXTTITB etXTIXesSiecles (Geneva, 1988). 
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butweshould notethatitbypasses Cornwallalmostentirely, with implications 
for musical taste and musical awareness in the region. On the other hand, the 
dramatic fall in the price of instruments (violins and pianos especially) and of 
Printed music, together with a vast increase in the supply ofboth, promoted 
amateur music-making as much in Cornwall as in London, and that, Or So 站 
mightbeargued, provided some ofthe educative foundation on which a cross- 
community musical culture might be built. 

This latter point invites some rather bolder generalisations. The commodifi- 
cation ofmusic described in thelast chapter provoked,from around thetime of 
the French Revolution onwards,two quite different responses. The first, Prev- 
alent especially in the first half of the nineteenth century but extending 
through to MatthewArnold and well beyond that, grew outofautopian liberal 
beliefin theelevation ofthe masses through culture and education (See chapter 
19). This belief，which carried of course certain political advantages for a 
liberal, or liberal-conservative,establishment, implicitly celebrated the past as 
amodel which mightbe approached by way ofless rounded,butcommercially 
Viable, cultural forms, some of which might best be described as kitsch; this 
mayeven describe,atleastin part,theendeavours ofsome ofouramateur musi- 
cians in Cornwall. The assumption underlying this response was that high 
culture in the fullest sense would develop only when the general standard of 
education had been raised to an acceptable level in a process of progressive 
enlightenment, ofliberation 位 om superstition (and for many ofthe 加 jizlosobpes 
the latter category included religion). The consumption of music then came 
down to questions of freedom and "rights” - the fights of all to have access to 
learning and culture, and Practical efforts were indeed made in that direction. 
In Practice,however, this democratisation ofculture could only proceed so far， 
Such werethebarriers ofsocial class in the nineteenth century. Itwas one thing 
to disseminate high culture among lower middle-class burghers; quite another 
to introduce it to the factories. And it is perhaps not surprising that the ideal- 
ism ofthe liberal intelligentsia could turn all too easily to an intolerant elitism 
when the'ordinary people” seemed unworthy oftheir efforts. 

The second response wastoviewthecommodification ofmusicas a measure 
of social and cultural decline. Patrick Brantlinger has demonstrated that this 
attitude-inessencethebeliefthatforms ofmassentertainmenttend inevitably 
towards a debasement and trivialisation of culture - was already alive and 
well in the ancient world, citing the Heraclitean axioms that Virtue is rare 
and the multitude is bestial.33 However it was above all in post-French 
Revolution Europe that it gained decisive momentum, as the secularisation 


33 Patrick Brantlinger, Byead UNtd Ciycxses: TJeoxies of Mass Citye ad social Decay (Ithaca and London， 
1983). 
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and commercialisation of European societies promoted a Sharper polarisation 
of attitudes,， and creative elites increasingly protected themselves from the 
forces of massification. Already in the early nineteenth century "progress” was 
identified in some quarters with decadence,as processes ofindustrialisation and 
early forms of mass production were seen to be destructive of art and culture. 
Such attitudes were already articulated by Blake and the Romantic poets in 
England, as also by Stendhal and Balzac in France,well before the more charac- 
teristic articulations of the decadent movement in the later nineteenth century. 
Already in Gautier?s Madelotselle de Mazbpit (1835) analogies between contem- 
porary moresand the declining years ofthe Roman empire were made explicit. 

That high culture should have felt itself more threatened than enriched by 
the beginnings of what would later be described as "mass culture" - already in 
the early nineteenth century - is a matter of historical record. Later critical 
theory - Nietzsche, the Frankfurt School - would read into this historical 
record severe, modernist messages about the undoing of culture, just as more 
recentpostmodern commentatorswouldintheirturn,andbyanadroitsleight- 
of-hand, neutralise these messages by identifying modernism as just another 
Stage ofcultural history. Butthe record itself reveals both an increasingly sharp 
definition ofthe once fuid boundaries between high artand popular culture， 
and an increasing alienation ofthe latter from the former. That process seemed 
to reach a defining moment justafter the mid-century. Itoperated both within 
middle-class cultural forms (Wagner, Offenbach) and between those forms and 
the emergent forms of an increasingly literate and increasingly politicised 
Working class (opera house,musichalD). Putbaldly, it was a separation between 
musicthatrejected,and musicthataccepted,itscommodity statusin a mercan- 
tile culture - between great composers (Classical music, the avant-garde) and 
commercial repertories (the sheetmusicindustry, choral societies,brass bands， 
Professional "light music” for ballroom and theatre). As repertories Were 
increasingly prised apartin the later nineteenth centuryy three broad categories 
ofmusicand music-making (broadly speaking,avant-garde,Classical and com- 
mercial) stood outin ever clearerrelief,standinginamutuallydependent,pola- 
rised relation to each other. All three will be examined more fully in Part II of 
this book.The conceptofanavant-garde-a'musicofthefuture" -willbescru- 
tinised in OUr next chapter. The crystallisation of classical repertories - the 
“imaginary museum” - will be traced in chapter 13. It should be recognised， 
however, that neither ofthese would have been possible without our third cat- 
egory, which I have very loosely described as commercial. This category - a 
product ofthe emergence ofa'culture industry” responsive only to an anony- 
mous mass marketand,in some readings atleast, manipulative ofconventional 
language- will beexamined in chapter 19, 
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Progress,modernity and the concept of an 
avant-garde 


JOHN WILLIAMSON 


Progress: theories and discontents 


During a series of articles published in the 4UGemzetzpe MUSIaLScpe Zeit7 让 
1848, the editor J. C. Lobe expressed his misgivings about the problem of 
Progress in music, a concept that seemed particularly urgent to the German 
musical press in the Year of Revolutions. In response to the slogan, "our age is 
theageofprogress> he could find only this much meaning: 


4.Ifthe phrase means,musichas made more strides forward in ourtime than in 
any other, itis emphatically contradicted by a glance atthe period from Haydn 
to Beethoven. The era after Beethoven has not made the tremendous progress 
ofthatepoch. 


4.Ifthephrase means,ourageneedsto progress in music,forwenolongerhave 
Works that correspond to the needs of the times and everything available is 
founded on tired and outmoded points ofview then this is contradicted by the 
fourishing world of splendid compositions by masters past and present by 
whom atruly musical soul can beand is delighted. 


5.Ifthe phrase means, in ouUr age much that is mediocre, hollow and empty is 
being produced thatshould be gotrid of then we claim what was claimed in all 
ages and goes Without saying. 


Icannotfind a meaning otherthan thesethree with reference to the progress of 
Practical music in general, and none of them seems to me to justify the never- 
ending talk and writing about progresS.! 


Here the idea of progress exists in an Uneasy relationship with the notions of 
the musical artwork and the musical genius. In recent years, Carl Dahlhaus 
has promulgated the thesis that “The conceptofthe avant garde is a historical 
category which arose in the eighteenth century together with the notion of 


1 Helmut Kirchmeyer (ed.)，SitxatioxzsgESCUiCpte 027 MUNSIRR7 让 Rd Gd25 MUNSTRUUNSCHe1 PyeSSemWESE1S 访 
.Decpiatd d01gesteL YON LSGI01Ge d2s 18 2015 ZU1L BE&IDOL de25 20. 1011patde1 帮 Part 2，9JSte11- 2014 
Methode1geschicpte， TIV， Quelet-Texte 1847-1851 (18752) (Regensburg，1996), p. 231. Translations mine， 
exXcept Where otherwise noted. 
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originality and the idea of the autonomous work" 2: Ifthe need to distinguish 
Clearly between "progress and its most extreme formulation (the avant-garde) 
is setto onesideforthemoment,Lobe?slittle catechism castsasomewhatques- 
tioninglighton Dahlhaus”s widely accepted grouping. Itis hardlya matter ofa 
refutation, since Dahlhaus has left the degree to which the three notions of 
Progress, Originality and autonomy are dependent intentionally vague (at least 
within the quotation). In Lobe?s account, however，the existence of works 
(whose autonomy and originality is taken for granted) and the need for 
Progress are thrown into a conflict that points to the disparate Sources of 
musical avant-gardes. 

More Sharply, progress and “splendid compositions by masters past and 
Present" are by no means the same thing,a conclusion with which the idea of 
the avant-gardeis byno meansunfamiliar. In the writings ofthe historians of 
the interrelated groups of ideas loosely associated with modernism，the 
avant-garde is the point at which notions of the original creative genius and 
Progress startto comeapart; indeed this is one of its chiefdistinguishing fea- 
tures from modernism itself. Matei Calinescu has drawn attention to the 
manner in which the major fgures ofmodernism (his examples, entirely lit- 
erary, include Joyce,Kafka and Prousb have been accepted with their works 
into the canon of original masters，while the avant-garde has tended to 
SuUrvive as movements (e.g., Dada and Surrealism), as 'a deliberate and Self 
COnscious ba7od o Modemtijb) itself3 Such a perspective was obviously 
lacking to Lobe, whose feeling for intellectual movements tended to move 
within the confines of progress, Classicism and Romanticism; for him the 
Problem of progress was essentially that a journalistic slogan had become 
destructive ofthe need fora canon ofmodels foryoung composers.OPpposing 
the creative Spirit to the critical, Lobe came close to identifying progress (at 
least in its loudly proclaimed contemporary aspectb as an aspect of politics 
and warned againstlimiting music (and art in general) by ignoring the past. 
FEor him，the critical spirit was an irrelevance to the self-driven creative 
genius. As a statement ofthe autonomy ofthe musical master (and by exten- 
Sion, the musical masterworlo, this seems quite emphatic. It is all the more 
Striking in that Lobe was aware of the phenomenon of the artist-critic; 
indeed the need for the artist to be a critic was shortly to become one of the 
Central points of Franz Liszts programme for musical reform. That art 
might have its “criticab epochs, that with Romanticism it had moved into a 


2 Carl Dahlhaus, Scpoepe1g Cd 态 e New Music, trans. Derek Puffett and Alfred Clayton (Cambridge， 
1987), p. 24- 

3 Matei Calinescu, Five Faces ojModemtzb: Mode71isNt 4y01t 志 Ca1de, Decade1tCe) KKCch， Postytodemtis1t 2nd 
edn (Durham, NC, 1987),P. 141. 
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“philosophical age, were insights that Lobe left to the varied perspectives of 
Hegel, Young Germanyand the Saint-Simonians. Yetin the coming together 
of social and political ideas of Progress in art and the notion of the autono- 
mous artwork,progress gradually gave birth to modernism and to theidea of 
the avant-garde. 

A word of caution is necessary here, inasmuch as concepts of Progress and 
the historicist baggage that they carry do not Sit easily alongside the more 
radical side ofmodernism. Frederick 天 arl has putthe problem most clearly: 


Modernists in nearlyall their innovative phases vievw themselves notas partofa 
tradition butas ahistorical, as dissociated from the historical ties one expects in 
Imarketplace ideas.Atany given stage, Modernism is to break not only with tra- 
ditional art but with traditional humanistic culture, what is connected to his- 
torical process. The avant-garde, especially, is based on this assumption: to 
move So far outside the mainstream that historical development no longer 
applies. The militant avant-garde or vanguard - a martial term - may be con- 
nected by a thread to the main body, but it conceives of itself as separate, iso- 
lated,endangered,as having exposed itselfto such danger thatit can command 
its own rules.Thus,itfoats free, secedes,becomes ahistorical.4 


Ideas of progress, such as Lobe and his contemporaries discussed, had not yet 
taken that vital step of cutting the knot with history; models drawn from 
history were regularly cited by friends and foes of musical progress alike. The 
crisis with which they dealt did not yet acknowledge modernism,，but was 
rooted in a more general idea ofmodernity,one that was not synonymous with 
avant-gardes and was often deeply opposed to them. 

Historians of modernism have drawn frequent attention to the degree to 
which radical modernism grew out of disaffection with the perceived shallow- 
ness ofthe worship ofprogressand modernity. This was reflected in a fractured 
Perception of the past: rejected all too often along with its traditional forms 
and modes ofperception:it still retained the glamour ofa more aristocraticage 
and, more distantly, the idea of man and art before the curse of specialisation 
thatlayattherootofVagners Hellenism (and also its weaker relative in Liszt). 
The idea of a radical antirmodern position within modernism is familiar 
enough to the music historian and to the historian ofideas,and is an important 
Strain in perceptions of Wagner, whether viewed positively (as by Baudelaire) 
orultimatelyjudged decadent (as in the later Nietzsche). 

The perception of Wagner shared by writers Such as Baudelaire and 
Nietzsche depends heavily on the ideas that modern became as much a critical 
judgementon quality asahistorical description,thatitbecametheembodiment 


4 Frederick R.Karl, Modemz td ModemlisN1: Te SoveTetg1ttb orthe 4ytisb 1885-1925 (New York, 1985),p. 
Xii. 
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of'thespiritofmodern negativity,ofpure Process,ofthe constantalteration of 
all structures and Systems” atleastas much as ofautopia.s Much the same might 
be said about the debate over musical progress, exceptthat the Process ceased 
to be merely an antithesis between conservatives and reformists, between par- 
tisans SUch as Lobe and Robert Griepenkerl (the only antagonist identified in 
his articles) or Franz Brendel (theeditor ofthe Nexe Zeikcpzt 丰 Jr Ms and the 
leading theoretician in the camp of progress), but was turned to a subtler end. 
The merely modern became downgraded in the face oftheappropriation ofthe 
Romantic ideas ofutopia that were particularly associated with French writers 
ofthefirsthalfofthe century.The myth ofman made whole,socially conceived 
earlier in the nineteenth century，took an aesthetic turn in Baudelaire and 
Wagner. This was an essential element in separating Wagner?s intensely indi- 
vidualistic modernism (or perhaps decadence, to speak in terms familiar from 
both Baudelaire and Nietzsche) from the Progressives of the mid-century， 
Whose truest musical representative，FranZ Liszt， served best to define the 
Problem that Lobe deplored; yet both Wagner and Liszt, in different ways， 
dreamtofredemption and utopias， 


Liszt as forerunner ofthe avant-garde 


Liszt and his circle seldom wrote ofmodernism (a term that in any case hardly 
existed with its later nuances) or ofthe avant-garde. Where the latter term has 
been applied to Liszt, ithas usually been with the intention oflabelling him as 
a forerunner. In this, musicology has been consistent with its normal usage， 
which is best represented by the work of Johannes Piersig.“ In reviewing the 
Problems ofmusical progress,heallows itshistory to run fairly seamjlessly into 
a COncept of avant-garde that is partially equated with Schoenbergs “New 
Music,but more emphatically with the European avant-garde since 1945. The 
useoftheterminthetitleofasymposium on Lisztlooks forward directlytothe 
tradition ofthe new music frfom Schoenberg to theavant-gardeofthe 195gos. In 
COntrast to astandard tojpos in Liszt scholarship,the authors ofthe symposium 
donotconfinetheirview ofLisztthe forerunnerto his later music,butare fully 
aware of the degree to which his early works and those of the Weimar period 
experiment with unusual and irregular scales and harmonic configurations; 
nonetheless, the traditional musicological interpretation of avant-garde in 


5 Andrea Gogrof-Voorhees，De1pt19 Modemt1sNt: BaUdela1z1e QUd Nietzscpe Oo RONGNEECISM，Wode7tz 芍 ) 
Decadexce，01d TURINEeY (New York，1999)，p. 36; Richard Klein,“Wagners plurale Moderne: Eine 
Konstruktion von Unvereinbarkeiten> in Claus-Steffen Mahnkopf (ed.), Ricpayd TTZGINe7: KONStURtE2U1 Gd27 
Modemie (Stuttgart, 1999), PP. 19o-1. 
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relation to Liszt is best represented in relation to his final period.” By placing 
Liszt in the role of mere forerunner to a real, historically selfraware avant- 
garde, musicology anticipated Peter Biirger”s wider Strategy of confining the 
label avant-gardetoartistic movements thatpostdate therise ofaestheticism in 
thelater nineteenth century; thus he separates itfrom modernism and from the 
roots of modernism in the era after the French Revolution. By doing this, he 
also tacitly condones Calinescu?s essential insight that a true avant-garde Was 
characterised above all by self-awareness of its role.s 

One conspicuous exception to this strategy, however' is to be found in the 
writings of Carl Dahlhaus,for whom the term loses its narrower definition and 
becomes linked to (but not synonymous withb) that vaguer progress to which 
more than one musical movement has subscribed and which the party of Liszt 
and Wagner in the 185gos thought of as "music of the future" In Dahlhaus”s 
Scheme, musical avant-gardes existed in a characteristic grouping of antitheti- 
cal positions.On theonehand,theyrepresentedtheopposite to 了 肋 / 旗 场 120CZRe 玉 
(though concepts ofthe 'folle were partof Wagner”s idea ofa future music,and 
folktraditions have often been seen as progressive within nationalist revivals in 
both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries) and in this lay the roots of the 
increasing gap between new music and popular taste in the later twentieth 
century. On the other, they stood for the aesthetic ofautonomy (or the idea of 
absolute music in Dahlhaus?s system) even atatime when progress had opted， 
as with Brendel and Liszt，for heteronomy (crudely， “programme music?). 
“Music of the future” was portrayed by Dahlhaus as a refuge for the mid-nine- 
teenth-century avant-garde from the mockery of its triumphantantagonists in 
the political aftermath of 1848 and in the wake of the decline of Hegelianism. 
Yettherefuge preserved the avant-garde notion that'arthas to benew in order 
to be authentic, together with “the idea of the autonomous work” The glue 
that held avant-garde and "music ofthe future” together seemed to be a matter 
in Dahlhaus ofan “extremeform of...individualisation "dissolution ofgenre>” 
and a'tendency to favour the exceptional", that he believed to be present as 
much in Berlioz as in Wagner (and,he mighthaveadded,in Liszt,albeit differ- 
ently expressed). Dahlhaus?s location of Liszt and Wagner as a form of avant- 
garde fits with more general perceptions of modernism beyond Biirger?s 
definition and reflects a vague feeling that in a sense the modernist adventure 
has its historical roots rather earlier than is sometimes thought, that it is a 
Romantic conception,oreven a'romantic illusion> in Roger Scruton2s harsher 

7 ZsoltGirdonyiand Siegfried Mauser, Yirtxositit202d 4Vy0N 妇 01de: DJzte7SUCH2ONUGEIL ZUNL KU0ViEmWEJR PNZ 
Zisz 克 (Mainz, 1988); see also Alan Walker, Prazlz ZL12t(London, 1983-96), III, pp.437-56. 

8 Peter Biirger, THeomy oftpe 4yatt-Ga1de,trans. Michael Shaw (Minneapolis,1984),p. 17; Calinescu, Five 


Faces,p.1looifordoubts asto Biirger?sapproach,seealso MaxPaddison,4adomzo, Mode71isNL 0NQ NUSS CXWL1e: 
ss OU CTiticaL THeomy OUd .MUSIC (London, 1996),p. 37. 
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verdict.” Moreover the term, "avant-garde was Undoubtedly known to Liszt 
and his contemporaries. 

Calinescu has shown that, although the word was used with something like 
its present meaning in the sixteenth century in literature, its permanent exten- 
Sion from an explicitly military to a political term came during theaftermath of 
the French Revolution,and the writings ofthe Saint-Simonians helped to Pre- 
Serve this while extending its use to aesthetics and artistic matters in general.19 
In this context it was part of a general ljanguage of modernity that included 
various other concepts. In the first halfofthe nineteenth century, at leastuntil 
Baudelaire, modern and Romantic tended to be synonymous, however much 
this varied in emphasis or weakened with the passage of time. In this nexus of 
ideas,the antithesis between Greek and Roman antiquity on the one hand and 
modern Christian Romanticism on the other was an essential component. BUt 
the poetic dimension to this view of Romanticism already contained theseed of 
that anti-modern modernism，in which a rejection of mindless belief in 
Progress，Pparticularly the technological，went alongside revolutionary， 
utopian, and even nihilistic ideas. In view of the particularly strong emphasis 
that Liszt?s theories laid on the poetic, Christian dimension of this Romantic 
modernism (an area that separated him in the most drastic fashion from 
Wagner, including Paxstjzj), it is worth stressing Calinescu?s account of its 
phases. That the condition of modernity for the individual involved increas- 
ingly the claim to be a freethinker was to pose intense problems for Liszt (and 
also for his master Lamennais in even more drastic fashiom). The location ofthe 
modern “Spirit of Christianity” in the area of aesthetics from Chateaubriand 
onwards led to aseparation ofpagan and Christian ideals ofbeautyy'a truly rev- 
olutionary moment: that fostered Calinescu?s Picture of the 'idea of total dis- 
continuity between cultural cycles and the avant-garde?s Sense of separateness 
from previous ages; in turn, a sense of the decline of the Christian era became 
partofmodernismys feeling ofdespairthat sentartists such as Wagner in search 
of their own form of utopia. With Wagner, the antique ideal even reasserts 
itself over Christian Romanticism as an agent for change,though itis a model 
that cannottruly be recovered; his Hellenism,like Nietzsche”s,is a declaration 
ofthe "untimely, un-modern (and eventually antir-modern) side of modernism 
thatis one of its characteristically paradoxical quajlities.1 

How far Liszt travelled along this path is uncertain. There is undoubtedly 
Sometruth in thefrequentlyencountered proposition thatin thehistory ofthe 


9 Dahlhaus,， 9cpoeztpbe1g Cd he Nem MMSiC， pp. 14-31 and 43; Roger Scruton， THe 4esthetics of MtC 
(Oxford, 1997), p. 471. 

10 Calinescu, Five Faces, pp. 97-1oo0 

11 Tbid.,pp. 37-42 and 59-61; see also Louis A. Ruprecht, jr., 4Hzemaoxrds: eULexzis1l， NMode71z5N1 0014 太 2 
WO 太 orDecadexce (Albany, 1996),pp.23-53. 
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idea of musical progress he played a reformist role in contrast to Wagner the 
revolutionary. Yetthe discontinuity ofhistorical cyclesimplicitin the idea ofan 
avant-garde is a tenet that he would have encountered among the Saint- 
Simoniansand also in Fourier. Itisarguablethat it was only in Liszts period of 
close contact with the Saint-Simonians that he came near to being partofa sect 
Strongly imbued with its own sense of mission. That at least is the interpreta- 
tion of Ralph Locke, which seems more substantial than that of previous 
Lisztians,who tended to takethe composer?sapparentlater repudiation ofthe 
Saint-Simonians at face value. That the condition of being avant-garde 
involved an element of submission to a party line is evident from its Saint- 
Simonian origins and helps explain the dislike ofthe term that Calinescu notes 
in Baudelaire.Thatitwas an elite againstelites,characterised by discipline and 
aiming for a radical utopia, was an essential part of its self-awareness; in this 
phase,ithad no intrinsicbeliefin the idea of'lart pour Dare (whose advocates， 
Such asThkophile Gaultier,were morelikely,in Donald Egbert"sestimation,to 
beadmirersofFourien).!2 In timetheavant-garde would come to exhibitahigh 
regard for technological metaphors, and would preach an outlook of perma- 
nent cultural crisis, but these positions were not as yet completely implicit， 
though the former is at least hinted at in the Saint-Simonian exaltation of 
industry. Baudelaire?s suspicion wasin all probability widely shared atthe mid- 
century. The only use of the term in Liszt, in his major essay on Schumann， 
remains at the loosely metaphorical stage and has an essentially negative 
favour,implying at least as much the tyranny of fashion as ofelites: "die ganze 
Avant- und Arrieregarde der Dilettanten und Liebhaber .. 2:(CS 1 159).13 


The French models of Liszts early writings 


Liszt?s debt to the Saint-Simonians has been variously interpreted. In estimat- 
ingit,itis often hard to extricate the Saint-Simonian doctrine (to usethe move- 
ments own term)from other ideas that Liszt derived from French thinkers and 
that the followers of Saint-Simon (as distinct 位 om the master himself) 
Shared with many writers ofthe period. The firsteditor of Liszts early writ- 
ings,Jean Chantavoine,footnoted the momentin Liszt?sfirst majoressay, De 
LasSitxato7 des Qtistes et de Le coUaiOoN da1s asociltE, where the ideas ofthe 

12 CalinescUu，Five Faces, ppP. 1o4-25; Donald Drew Egbert，“The Idea of “Avant-garde” in Art and 
了 Politics 47zerica 再 isto7icaL Review73 (1967), P. 344. 

13 All references in the text to the prose works and letters of Liszt follow these conventions: Co = Franz 
Liszt, Cesajtelte ScHztel ed. Lina Ramann (Leipzig, 188o-83); Pr = Franz Liszt,， Pages 70N01N 万 GUNES ed. 
Jean Chantavoine (Paris and Leipzig, 1912); 41 = Franz Liszt, 472 476ists 10U71EJ: 了 e 抱 2S 01 OUcpelier 65 
MMS1g1U23 1835-1847T,ed.and trans. Charles Suttoni(Chicago,1989);99= Franz Liszt, SiNticpe Scpztfietsed. 


Detlef Altenburg, vols. III, IV and V to date (Leipzig, 1989-); 97 = Franz Liszt, Selected Ze 友 red. Adrian 
Williams (Oxford, 1998). 
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Saint-Simonians give way to the influence of Lamennais; it is the point where 
Liszt introduces the idea of musicians as :jies 克 of da] 轧 charged with a mission 
andasublime 7ojessioxz to edxcate:(Liszt?s emphases; Pr,17). Butthe musician- 
Priest is not unknown in the Saint-Simonian doctrine，which makes 
Chantavoine;s certainty slightly puzzling. The whole question of Liszt?s debt 
to French thinkers and writers ofthe 183os may be divided into those who sep- 
arate it into discrete packages and those who see a more coherent intellectual 
Picture.The stages in bothapproaches were defined by Heineinafamoussquib 
thatsatirised Liszt*s seeminglyaimless drift from the Saint-Simonians through 
thethoughts ofPierre Simon Ballanche to the position ofthe AbbE Lamennais， 
adescription thatbroughtaswiftrejoinderfrom thecomposer; but Heine?s list 
has stood up well to scrutiny, even 让 the conclusions drawn from it have been 
very difterent (471, 1o1-7 and 219-26). 

The most substantial treatment of the Saint-Simonians and music is 
Lockes monograph. In his argument, it is precisely the idea of the artist as 
Priest (in a utopian "vision ofa divine community on earth, ruled by the dic- 
tates ofbrotherlylove”) that attracted Liszt. By priest,Locke understands the 
“conception of the modern artist as an inspired being who is unappreciated 
and even mistreated by the"“critical” society in which helives. When reading 
Liszt?s prose works,itis attimes hard to avoid the impression thatthe notion 
ofthe misunderstood genius isalmostas importantas the redeeming message 
thathe brings. But,as Locke notes,other ideas ofthe Saint-Simonians Struck 
a chord in Liszt, ranging from the general to the quite Specific. Music>s 
mission as an ennobling social art Was a notion shared by Liszt with more 
than a few musicians who took a more direct partin the movement (Adolphe 
Nourrit，Fromental Halkvy, Felicien David, Jules Vincard and Dominique 
Tajan-Roge,but Lockexs main point is that not only his religious music and 
Pis directly political pieces (Such as Do1s) but also "his insistence that instru- 
mental music,too,musthaveapoeticvision or messageifitis to riseabovethe 
level of simple entertainment” was a reflection of the Saint-Simonian to 
whom Liszt was closest,Emile Barrault. The indifference to entertainmentin 
music would later be a common bond between Liszt and Franz Brendel. In 
this context, Saint-Simonian ideas underlay piano cycles such as 470lles de 
eleztage,thesymphonic poems and the symphonies. Specific doctrines that 
Liszt derived from the Saint-Simonians include “the unhealthy isolation of 
artists...theimage oftheartistas bringer ofheavenlyfire,[and] the proposal 
that music leave the church and Spread its new religious message in the 
theatre2.14 


14 Ralph P. Locke, Masic, MUWSicia1S 0Nd4 友 e 9S01 太 Si1O1i0N1S (Chicago and London, 1986),pp. 1o1-4 and 
229. 
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The cultyxsenthusiasm foranew kind of“musicforthe masses" finds its refec- 
tion in the apocalyptic section of De sitxatiox des atistes on "Religious Music 
ofthe Future> which is often read as a reflection of Lamennaiss infuence, but 
reveals Saint-Simonian leanings in its vision of church music revivified in a 
humanist Spirit by hymns whose models are songs of the people, fashioned 
after the Mayseilaise.15 That artists will lead the way is implicit in the scope of 
this new“humanistic religious musicthat'“will sum up both the 怒 eateand the 
cz onacolossal scale,andis madeexplicit in its definition ofthehymns and 
their provenance: "patriotic, moral,political,and religious in nature,W7atte7z for 
the people, taxt to the people, and SU by the . . .eobje: (Lisztys emphases: 
41,237). In this world ofhymns and ennobling toil, the artist clearly is part of 
the vanguard. 

VWnhether or not Liszt truly responded to the Saint-Simonians to this 
extent, Locke is right to note the manner in which he was attracted by their 
Sense of mission. It was almost certainly this that drove him towards 
Ballanche and Lamennais in turn. What Ballanche had to say aboutartand its 
Works cannothave had theimmediate clarity ofa call to action for Liszt,inas- 
much as his aesthetics do not go much beyond the ideas ofRomanticism with 
a particularly strong leaning on Symbolism. That Liszt was drawn on to 
Lamennais?s vision of art in the service oftruth may thus have been a return 
to,and a consummation of, astrain in Saint-Simonianism or his own Catholic 
faith. Whatever the reason, in becoming a personal friend and disciple of 
Lamennais, Liszt was confirmed in the idea that art had a social and religious 
mission. 人 Art for art?s sake” and indeed "absolute music had little part in this 
worldview.， The artist-priest legislated for humanity rather than art. 
Modernismy>s break from the idea of progress remained as yet Unaccom- 
plished. But in Ballanche, it has been recently argued, Liszt found the essen- 
tial stage of transformation through which the idea of the artist-priest could 
beperfected; whereasthe Saint-Simonianshad spoken oftheartist-priest,but 
truly meant the artist as mouthpiece for the priest, Ballanche placed the two 
on an equal footing.15 It is where Liszt elevates art and music in particular 
above the role of handmaiden to politics that the infuence of Ballanche is 
Probably strongest: 


[Art] exists in humanity, justas it does in the Word, because art is the supreme 
expression of society; it is the voice of genius, of those men who exist, So to 
Speak, in the confines oftwo different worlds,and who contemplate the things 
ofthe oneasilluminated bythe divine light ofthe other. (41, 119) 


15 Paul Merrick, Revolztioz CUQ Relgioz 太 友 e WMSic oz2zt(Cambridge, 1987),pP. 19-22. 
16 Arthur McCalla, “Liszt Bricolex7: Poetics and Providentialism in Early July Monarchy France> zsto 思 
oFExyobedit Jadeas,24(1998), PP.71-92. 
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The tensions in Liszt?s viewpoint then are considerable and founded on this 
trinity of opposing but not Unrelated thinkers. In the Saint-Simonians and 
even more in Lamennais, he found a revolutionary social doctrine in which 
music, however important, acted as the voice of ideas - a kind of heterony- 
mous aesthetic that would soon be rendered familiar to his readers and lis- 
teners. Ballanche espoused a reformist approach to social conditions and 
extolled artinamannerthatrecalled the Romantics.The progressive polem- 
ics ofLiszts Weimar years inherit these tensions,favouring the aesthetic of 
programme music with the exalted claims of "absolute music interpreted 
not as music complete and “pure in itself but as a vehicle for revealing the 
absolute, an idea that had ramifications beyond French political and social 
thinking. 


Liszt, Idealism and reform 


Liszt?s programme forthe reform ofmusicwasatall times aimed atthe condi- 
tion ofperformers,atthe function ofcritics,and attheeducation ofaudiences; 
that it was not simply an aesthetics of composition was an inheritance reach- 
ing back to the Saint-Simonians. Butatits heartwWasa clear,Idealistconceptof 
art, that is decidedly more Germanic than French. It is well known that con- 
cepts from the mainstream of German Idealism were absorbed by a variety of 
French writers on subjects ranging 位 om society to the philosophy of history. 
Jeffrey Sammons has claimed, As a philosophy ofhistory, Saint-Simonianism 
bears a general resemblance to Hegel, and noted the di 角 culty for the biogra- 
pher of Heine in separating ideas from the two Sources. Katharine Ellis has 
also demonstrated the prevalence of ideas from German Idealism in Victor 
Cousin and in Fetis, the antagonist of Liszt.17 The key texts in Liszt are the 
Ze 弛 es dot gacpeliey 6 NS19Ue that he published in Maurice Schlesinger?s 
Revye et Gaze 刀 MU6iCale between 1835 and 1841 and the preface to 47102001t 0 
VOLIeW of 1842: 


The inner and poetic sense of things, that ideality which exists in everything， 
Seems to manifest itself pre-eminently in those artistic creations that arouse 
feelings and ideas within the soul by the beauty of their form. Even though 
music is the least representational of the arts, it nonetheless has its own form 
and has been defined not without reason as an architecture ofsounds. Buteven 
as architecture not only has Tuscan, Ionic, Corinthian, etc., orders, but also 
embodies ideas thatare pagan or Christian, sensual or mystic, war-like or com- 


17 Jeffrey L. Sammons, 互 ezo7icp etze: 4 Modemt Biogyabj (Princeton, 1979), p. 159; Katharine Ellis， 
US1C CiicisMt 说 NiteteeN 太 -CE1NtI) 机 1lC2: 0 Revte et Gazette MMSiCALE de Paxis” 1834-8o (Cambridge， 
1995) PP. 35-44- 
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Imercial,so too,and even more perhaps,musichas itshidden meanings,its sense 
of the ideal, which the majority of people, truly speaking, do not even Suspect， 
because whereawork ofartis concerned,they rarely riseabove the comparison 
ofexternals,the facile appreciation ofsome superficial skill. 

The more instrumental music progresses, develops, and frees itself from its 
early limitations, the more it will tend to bear the stamp of that ideality which 
marks the perfection of the plastic arts, the more it will cease to be a simple 
combination of tones and become a poetic ljanguage,，one that,， better than 
poetry itself perhaps, more readily expresses everything in us that transcends 
the commonplace, everything that eludes analysis, everything that stirs in the 
inaccessible depths ofimperishable desires and feelings for the infinite. 


Cj, zo2) 


Works of art are to be understood as particular forms of the ideal, amongst 
Which mnusic is of necessity the most elusive and immaterial manifestation , 
Viewing artasa necessary balance between ideality and reajlity, Liszt inevitably 
follows a path that the central German Idealist tradition had already taken. 
This appropriation，through whatever channels，exposes the di 伍 culty of 
Simply writing o 储 Liszt?s resort to Hegelian ideas in his Weimar period, in 
Spite of his known antipathy to reading Hegel, as the malign infuence ofthe 
Princess Carolyne von Sayn-VWittgenstein Or the clumsy editing of Lina 
Ramann.1s 

This strain of Idealism in Liszt"s thinking had an inevitable effect on his 
notion of musical progress. It may even pose a Severe problem for Dahlhaus”s 
idea that the evolution of the avant-garde was linked to the idea of absolute 
music.An article by Mark Evan Bonds raises the real possibility that'the revival 
of idealism as a philosophical and aesthetic Principle at the end of the eight- 
eenth century,and with it, "thefirstextended use ofpoetic imagery to describe 
works of instrumental music that give no outward indication of a Poetic 
“content>, place a serious question mark against the picture of autonomous 
music Suggested by Dahlhaus up to the age of Hanslick:1? In Liszt，this 
element of Idealism is at the core of the “grande synthese religieuse et 
philosophique” that he advocated in De Me Sitxatiop des atistes (Pr 3). The syn- 
thesis was at once progressive (the clause, "Une nouvelle gEnkration marche et 
avance" preserves the essential military metaphor in which the idea ofan avant- 
garde is latent) and imbued with the now familiar distrust of modernity that 
pointed towards utopia (Pr，17). Modern civilisation (critical rather than 


18 As in Ernst Giinter Heinemann, PNlZ Zi52 4WSetz01NL21SetZz2009 MEdergezticpez Ms 大 (Munich and 
Salzburg, 1978), p. 52; See also Ben Arnold, "Liszt as Reader, Intellectual, and Musician” in Michael Saffle 
(ed.),47alecta Zisztiata Tis2ta1d Nis TD (Stuyvesant, N.Y，1998),pp. 37-6o. 

19 Mark Evan Bonds, Idealism and the Aesthetics ofInstrumental Musicatthe Turn ofthe Nineteenth 
Century” JoxUtQl of te 47Me7iCQNL MMSiCoUQgiCaL Societ, 5o (1997), pp. 389 and 413-14. 
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organicin the Saint-Simonian alternating scheme)lostits sense ofwholeness in 
the face ofthe perfection ofdetail,which in artled to the increasing separation 
and specialisation of the individual arts，an idea that Liszt returned to in 
Weimar. The links from this to certain elements of Wagner”s later programme 
of reform are suggestive,as is Liszt?s recourse to antiquity foravision ofa time 
when musicand the other arts stood in an integral relationship. Ifprogress Was 
not to beequated with modernity, it was to befound 'in God and humanity, of 
which artis the organ,the sublime word” (Pr,37). In keeping with Lamennais?s 
belief that “The rebirth of art is a social rebirth，Liszt then launched his 
demands for the reform of concerts,for chamber music evenings,a chair ofthe 
literature and philosophy of music, the renovation of theatres, philharmonic 
Societies, schools, orchestras and choirs,and the encouragement ofthe compo- 
Sition of sonatas Over the virtuoso genres in which he himself had proved so 
expert (Pr, 21). To counter their ignorance of the concepts of progress and the 
Social mission of music，he concluded by calling for an examination and 
diploma forwould-be music critics. 

This programme, which ranges widely overvirtually theentire field ofmusic 
as Liszt knew it,and which blends grand theoretical ideas and practical recom- 
mendations into an authentic manifesto of the age, formed the blueprint for 
Liszts later Weimar theory (which argues at the very least for his writings， 
both in the183os and in Weimar, as the reflection of his own ideas even iftheir 
composition was heavily coloured by the style of his various collaborators). 
Detlef Altenburg, the editor of the modern series of Liszts complete Prose 
Works，has attempted to order the frequently overblown content of the 
Weimar period into a coherent Scheme (as curiously dependent on trinities of 
ideas as the Saint-Simonians).20This rangeswidely over the perceived di 全 culty 
ofthe public with music,the conditions fora future music,and how artshould 
achieve them. In these, the aesthetic background to the Practical demands of 
the earlier period is elaborated on a grander scale. The material differences 
between thearts,formerly seen asarefection ofmodern civilisation?s loss ofan 
“organic life, now becomes a di 伍 culty for audiences appreciation. The grand 
Synthesis operates on a more restricted aesthetic level. Music in particular 
suffers ffom thelack ofimmediacy in its material (an idea carried over from the 
Ze 她 es do0l pacpelier 6s MigUe), and from the failure of composers and inter- 
Preters to recognise their mission (a reflection of a central point in De MA Sitxa- 
tio7p des atistes).Themission ofachievinga'musicofthe future" depends on the 
individual composer”s recognition of the sublimity and richness of the ideas 


20 Detlef Altenburg,*Eine Theorie der Musik der Zukunft: Zur Funktion des Programms im sympho- 
nischen Werk von Franz Liszt? in Wolfgang Suppan (ed.), KoG7eESS-Bericpt Bise1Stadt 1975，ZL152 太 StLieN 工 


〈Graz, 1977), PP. 9-25. 
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and images that music can achieve, his grasping ofthe poetic (and hence com- 
municative) dimension to music,and facilitating communication (with its own 
musical Semantic code) by means of a programme. The programme in the 
Sphere of instrumental music reflects the poetic idea, as do tone painting and 
the leitmotifin the area ofopera. In recognition ofthis common origin, Liszt?S 
Programme for amusic of the future was a campaign for Wagners idea of 
music drama as much as for his own works. 

The Specific task of elaborating this programme was carried through in a 
variety ofdocuments. Thus the need for reform of the theatre was addressed in 
a_ Series of articles and pamphlets that climax in the extended essays on 
7Z]0piUSey and Zonel9g121. Instrumental music was addressed in various ways， 
but most comprehensively in the 人 包 mous essay on Berlioz and 瑟 ayoid ez 7txlie. 
The need of the artist to Uphold true standards of criticism is an important 
theme in it and in the essay on Schumann. The campaign for a Goethe 
Foundation includes a more general attempt to establish the correct idea of 
Progress: 


The ideas destined to exercise the most astonishing and important infuences 
on the condition of societies have risen from period to period since the begin- 
ning ofhistory in different spheres ofunderstanding without apparent order， 
withoutvisible regularity,a play ofunanticipated circumstances. Nevertheless， 
in spite ofpassing through countless errors, ceaseless wrongs,and committing 
unlimited inconsistencies,those ideas inevitably lead sooner or later, as a Tesult 
of their strange, adventurous, dangerous, and at times terrible trajectory, to 
Some conquestin the realm of the true, beautiful, and good that we term in its 
entirety, "Progress: We cannot deny a recognised fact: that ideas modify them- 
Selves in Steady progression like the forms that express human thoughts and 
Sentiments. To Spare these modifications and sadly groping progressions a 
Useless expenditure of energy in untried and inadvisable attempts, in experi- 
ments where bad taste often disfigures the profound, in research where error in 
application frequently disguises foralong time the truth ofthe starting-point， 
in damaging persistence on paths oferror on which so many first-rate intellects 
have sometimes roamed in the absence ofcomplete truth and sincere justice in 
the criticism they receive - to avoid this long,sad detour of progress,as far as 
rests in man”s power, Would certainly be one of the fairest tasks for noble- 
minded efforts as well as one ofthe mostvaluable effects ofthe propagation of 
intellectual enlightenment. (99 1177, 7o-3) 


Butitis also an educative project (in which the Saint-Simonian goal oftheedu- 
cation ofwomen is a parenthetical strain), specifically aimed at composers and 
also Synthetic in its vision of public music festivals and unique Prize composi- 
tions. Finally, the much revised book on the gypsies “emphasized the mystic， 
fraternal,almostcultic ramifications ofgypsymusicand thus promoted a myth 
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of the bohemian as artist-prophet-priesb and “directly reflected Saint- 
Simonian and Fourierist aesthetic notions of the sentimental value of “avant- 
garde”artas an agentofsocial harmony>”21 


Franz Brendel and progress 


In spite of these aims, Liszbs Weimar prose works actually spend more time 
defining musical progress in terms ofthe genius and his works,asAltenburg”s 
derived schema clearly recognises,and this aspectis also apparent in the writ- 
ings of Liszts Weimar circle. In this may be seen the infuence of Franz 
Brendel, with whom Liszt keptin fairly constant contactand whoseopinions 
Were SuU 伍 ciently close to his own to encourage the idea that here was a 
genuine musical party, always a defining element in a nascent avant-garde. 
Although Brendels views on musical progress depended on the history of 
Works and genres，he did share Liszt"s enthusiasm for the artist-critic,， 3a 
feature that has perhaps been slightly overemphasised. Nonetheless, Brendel， 
more than most, points to an important moment around the mid-century 
when music criticism and theory became yardsticks ofprogress,almostto the 
composer”s disadvantage (and here Lobe?s carefully impersonal critical spirit 
takes on flesh and blood). In the spirit of Young Hegelianism, Brendel over- 
turnstheemphasis ofHegelstheory. Where Hegel had viewed the early nine- 
teenth century as the point at which thought and criticism disturbed the 
Classical equilibrium to arts disadvantage but philosophy”s gain，Brendel 
took this new critical self-awareness as a sign of progress. In this he was fol- 
lowed by other members of Liszts Weimatr circle. Even Peter Cornelius, the 
"belated Romantic of the group, urged composers to acknowledge 'that the 
times of naive creation, of sweet dreams of music, are past, that they have 
acquired reflection and self-criticismy, that after years ofwandering in various 
Stylisticregions they should nowsetteand prove themselves as masters in the 
German homeland, that they should compose after the model of Wagner?s 
Zonexg1i,thattheir composingand striving has thus to be“post-March>2 not 
“pre-March2222 

In Brendels case, the pursuit of a valid aesthetic of music was an essential 
tool in the development ofa proper progressive perspective: 


Thevalue ofthe aesthetics ofmusic is notsimply scientific,in the strict sense. It 
is notexclusivelyan intellectual inquisitiveness thatit satisfies: its practical sig- 


21 Marilyn Ruth Brown, Gyjsies 0Nd4 Other Bopeli015: THe NO) 太 of 切 e 478SE 2 Neteezth-Cett1D 有 HUCe 
(Ann Arbor, 1985), p. 26. 

22 Magda Marx-VWeber,'Cornelius”Kritik des Liedes,in Hellmut Federhoferand KurtOehl (eds.), Peter 
Comtelixs &6 KoxNtjo1lts 坊 Dicptep KR7 衣 Rer20td ESS4y1St(Regensburg, 1977),p.2153; Peter Cornelius, Zitera7iscpe 
TYerke,II4URitze iperMzxs 次 td Ked.Edgar Istel (Leipzig, 19o4), p. 1oo. 
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nificance can be enormous, when it has come to maturity. Can there really be 
any doubt that a large proportion of our present disagreements would auto- 
matically cease immediately with the establishment, or more public familiariz- 
ing,ofthe aesthetic Principles concerned? 


Here Brendel is thinking of Liszts departures from historically sanctioned 
forms through his realisation of the ways in which "musical content creates its 
own form and is thus the Primary element”; he imagines this progress to be an 
organic growth (hence Dahlhaus”s sceptical judgement of it as '“a_ curious 
melange of classicism and a faith in progress),arguing that the avant-garde of 
today creates the classicism ofthe future,an idea to which Lisztalso subscribed 
in his essay on AdolfBernhard Marx (CS 了 190-1).23 

Brendels theory of music history initially crystallised the idea of musical 
Progress in the music dramas of VWagner. Its essential elements were that 
instrumental music had achieved its peak in the age of Viennese Classicism . 
Theensuing period was marked bythe struggles oftheatre music to rise to the 
Same level; while Italian opera declined and French grand opera became ever 
more preoccupied with “inartistic” extremes (the equivalent of Meyerbeer?s 
mastery of'effect' in Liszt?s theories), Wagner not only marked an advance in 
German opera but pointed to it as the 'artwork of the future” Liszt?s task was 
to achieve a similar goal in the Sphere of instrumental music, sharing with 
Wagnerthe drivetowards "theunity ofthe poetic-musical>an insightto which 
Brendel came only gradually,havingatfirstshared in the general perception of 
Liszt in the 184os as a virtuoso rather than a composer; his appreciation of 
Liszt?s second epoch in Weimar accordingly required large-scale revision to 
his most infuential work, the Cescpicpte de7 MUSR 2 Ttz1et， DextscpiaNd UL 
ZTETCA .2 

Hovw Liszt was to achieve this in view ofthe overpowering achievements of 
Viennese Classicism was metaphoricallysuggested by Liszthimselfin hisessay 
on Schumann: the age of Mozart and Haydn was musics achievement of the 
“Freiheit ihrerKraft; with Beethoven,itthen put on its toqgayzilis,achievinga 
firstmaturity(C97Y, 162). In developing this position, Brendel did not deviate 
位 om theearlier Romantic view thatthehighestform ofmusic was instrumen- 
tal but viewed it in the perspective ofthe true historicist. His claims for opera 
were a recognition that Wagnerian music drama had opened up a rich new 
field in which even instrumental and symphonic music might operate. In any 


23 Bojan Bujic (ed.),，Mzxsic zz Botyojpeat THoxgAt 1857-1912 (Cambridge, 1988), p. 13o; Carl Dahlhaus， 
Niteteexzth-CeztttJ MiSic trans.J. B.Robinson (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1989), pp. 246-7. 

24 See Michael Saflle，7is2t 太 Ge7N101O 1840-1845: 4 Stdy 训 90U1C2eS，DOCUNENES，0110 友 e isto7D) oO 
Recebtioz(Stuyvesant,N.Y.,1994),pp.208-11; Franz Brendel,Cescpicpte derAMWS 大 Ttaliet DeNkCcHNUd2Nd 
Opeicps TDNLd2NLe1SteCU1NStCpel Zeitelbis afdie Gageoa 思 3rdedn(Leipzig,186o),pp.594-6o9,in par- 
ticular 6o1. 
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event, music independent of the word in the case of Beethoven involved an 
element of psychological tone painting that was also present in Berlioz， 
though without the essential German innerness (thereby giving a grudging 
recognition of Berlioz?s role that other members of Liszts circle would judge 
more highly). The "poetic programme in Beethoven, allied to the search fora 
deeper unity of poetry and music in Wagner, gave Liszt an importance that 
transcended the national. In this，he is not merely the "purely German” 
Wagner”s ally but the successor to Berlioz, for whom as a Frenchman instru- 
mental music on the whole was a new adventure marked by exaggeration to 
the point of caricatureand lack of'*Innerlichkeit. Rather, Liszt'took a univer- 
Sal position in that he organically blended various nationalities, in this way 
providing a new stimulus for German inwardness, which now and then, at 
leasttemporarily, runs dry. .5 Seen in this essentially Germanic perspective， 
Brendel effectively created the notion of a New German School whose 
achievements embraced a pioneering Frenchman (Berlioz, whom Liszt had 
enrolled among the militants in his earlier writings) and a cosmopolitan 
Hungarian, as well as Wagner. 

Several critics have noted in Brendels theories (and in those of his contem- 
poraries) the abandonment of the Romantic view of music, which lingered on 
as Dahlhauss idea ofneo-romanticism. His commitment to a critical theoreti- 
cal position wasallied to Liszt?s music 'as an OUtgrowth of “intellect in music> 
and atriumph over the "standpoint ofsensuality” a viewpoint that modified 
the Saint-Simonian Vievw of progress as a Synthesis ofthe spiritual and the sen- 
Suous. That Brendel was (according to Sanna Pederson, who subtly modifies 
“meo-romanticism> to a lingering sense of musics unchangeably Romantic 
nature) the enemy of "harmless pleasure in art? bears negative Witness to the 
phigh intellectual purpose thathe saw init. He fully recognised with Lisztthe 
idea of the artistyxs mission， but located that mission in a liberal and rational 
interpretation of history, a change that is also partly characteristic of Liszt?s 
Writings. But the practical side to this emerges clearly when, in his essay on 
AdolfBernhard Marx, Liszt denied that music was exclusively the property of 
feeling,and that it had more than a few points of contact with ideas; this was 
the essential link to his view that instrumental music could achieve heightened 
expression through programmes in a Similar manner to the texts of the 
Wagnerian music drama (CS 了 204). 


25 Franz Brendel, C7zd21ge der Gescpicpte der WMS 大 ,gth edn (Leipzig, 1861), ppP. 64-6; Gescpicpte der 
15 天 2 Taliel DecUatd 2000 本 Geticps TD Gd2N efstell ccpe Zeitel 0 QU die Gegema 轧 1St edn 
(Leipzig, 1852, repr., Vaduz, 1985), pP. 512-13; later editions judge Berlioz more harshly as an exaggera- 
tion oftendencies in Beethoven: Gescpicpte der Ms 太 , 3rd edn, pP. 522-38. 

26 Sanna Pederson, *"Romantic Music under Siege in 1848” in Ian Bent (ed.)， MsiC THeo1y 太 e 49e Oo 
及 oONECiSM Cambridge, 1996), pp. 66 and 73; Dahlhaus, Nizeteez 太 -CexztzJ) MUSIC p. 243. 
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Liszt?s Weimar aesthetic 


Liszt?s aesthetic of Progress rested firmly on the cult of genius, whose mission 
Was 'to invoke a new ideal and create new forms (CS 7 1). That genius and 
progress Were inextricably interlinked is strongly suggested in the Schumann 
ESSay: 


Whoever speaks the words "progress and “perfection? also simultaneously pro- 
nounces the 20t 加 7eseej; the 101SWsjected. 


Tveztoz and 10OV4No1 accomplished by genius and developed by talent, are 
only so called because they make us familiar with the unfamiliar, because they 
reveal the undreamtrof (Go9 TV. 165). 


Schumann himself represented to Liszt a tragic figure whose “quarrelling 
with his genius” could be heard in those places where he attempted to capture 
the modern Spirit in traditional art forms (CS 1VY，113). Neither art nor 
Progress was to be seen as an absolute, however, and here Liszt remembered 
the ideas he inherited from French utopian and socialist movements. From 
Lamennais came the rejection ofartas an absolute, from the Saint-Simonians 
the notion of its social mission，and these were blended with his native 
Roman Catholicism. More surprisingly, it was his later reading of Proudhon 
that bestexemplified to him that ceaseless striving for change could never be 
an end in itself. The letter of 1 August 1855 to Carolyne von Sayn- 
Wittgenstein ofiering this revelation makes quite clear that theories of the 
“collective man? for Liszt were 'the shadow and the reverse ofhis beliefin the 
“Man-God” (97,385). 

Iftheabsolute were so uncompromisingly located in the truths ofreligion,it 
followed thatthe autonomy aesthetichad no claim on Liszt the composer. But 
justas man was the corporeal form ofthe ideal type, created by God as artist, So 
Works ofart Were lesser forms of ideal types that Liszt the historicist regarded 
as Characteristic ofthe Zei 好 et He held firmly to the widespread view (Shared 
in different ways by Schopenhauer, Hegel and Hegelians such as Vischer) that 
Imusic expressed feelings and ideas. “Pure music” was the incarnation of feeling 
(as he noted in his essay on "Berlioz und seine Harold-Symphonie") and held at 
bay 'the demon,Thought (CS7VY, 3o).The ideal typeheld the paramount posi- 
tion over mere matters ofmusical form, which were subservientto more indefi- 
nite experiences ofthe ideal; 


To cultivate form for its own sake is the business ofindustry, not art. Whoever 
does so might call himselfan artist but Pursues only a profession. 
To practise art means to create and Use a form to express a feeling, an idea. 
(Co TV, 14o-1) 
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The duty ofthe genius was to create nevw forms suitable to the ideal of the age. 


Art is not absolute. Neither in music in particular, nor in architecture, With 
Which it is so often compared, can one ignore the style to which it belongs in 
order to judge its products. It would neither be fair, nor indicate knowledge 
and real insight,ifwe weretojudgeamnusical artwork regardless oftheageand 
medium in which the composer created it, since the judges themselves equally 
little can be taken out of the time and age in which they find themselves. BULt 
each age and medium permits an ideal to be created which the greatest artists 
thatbelongtoitstriveand seekafter,and regard every time as the most perfect. 
Probably such an ideal never lacks a poetic spark and it is the task ofthe genius 
ortalented to kindle the fire. Ifthe magic that it exerted disappears frfom some 
form, works that belong to it have as often suddenly incurred resentment, just 
astheiragreement with thetaste ofearlier times redounded to its credit. Butto 
whichever form they might belong, they survive this as long as they contain a 
mere fragment of art"s eternal fire, by which means it forms one ofhumanity?s 
Uncontested claimas to its own high esteem. One must only imagineit...inthe 
ideas of the time and in the medium of such works to understand its conse- 
quences correctly,to comprehend the origin ofthatform from itselfto discover 
WwWhether it was not an advance on earlier forms, and to discern the gradations 
through which this form was gradually produced. (959 翁 34-5) 


In such passages,however ponderous their style, Lisztalso clarifies his reform- 
ist position. Laying no claims to understanding the rise and fall of ideals, ideas 
Or forms, he upholds Leibnitzs claim， "The Present，generated by the past， 
gives birth to the fture" (59 177, 71), while accepting that the new ideal was as 
yetimperfectly discernible. 

Lisztleaves open the degreeto which one artwil come to hold sway over the 
others in an era. As a musician who had first Sprung to fame in the age of 
Romanticism，however，he made high claims for his art. In the essay on 
Schumann,melody was accorded the status ofthe “7Ve7S4LL4NIUUIe ofhuman- 
ity” in View of its limitless supply of idioms (Ce 77, 161). From there it was not 
evenashortstep toregarding musicitselfas'“theuniversallanguage" and grudg- 
ingly conceding thatitwas 'even to a certain extentableto dispense with ideas” 
inaletterof25g September 1854tohis daughters(9Z,366). Buthewas unableto 
Overlook the degree to which the age seemed to express itself through the 
“modern epic*，whose characteristic representatives were to be found in 
Goethe's Faxxs 坟 Byron's Ca and Majred, and Mickiewicz?s Dziady (CS 7T， 
52-3). Their appeal to Liszt was twofold. On the one hand their heroes were 
fgures apart, embodiments of modern alienation. They became the Protago- 
nists ofthe modern epic as 'a narrative of inner events, whose seeds live in this 
or that nation and epoch as common nutrients” a notion that led Liszt to his 
idea of the modern epic as embodiment of a philosophical, rather than an 
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antique “quasi-statuary”spirit. On the other, this epic was Unsuited to the 
theatre,and thus to the opera house (CG9 TY, 53-6). 

Yet modern music drama in Wagner”s hand had shown itself capable of the 
Striking reform embodied in the “characteristic melody”: Wagner”s “melodies 
are in a certain sense personifications ofideas; their return expresses feelings at 
which the words at best hint; Wagner leaves them to reveal to Us all the Secrets 
of the hearb (SS TY, 34). In his celebrated Propaganda essays for Wagner 
operas,the ideal is often to befound in instrumental music as a consequence of 
Wagner's tendency, apparently against his theories, to produce 'a _ beautiful 
Symphonic work'” such as the prelude to 7ZNpizsey (9 77，121). Thus the 
“secret on Which Zopexg11t stands is the Holy Grail, for which the prelude is 'a 
magical formula . . . a Secret consecration' (955 7VY, 29-31). Individual ideas are 
encapsulated in the “melodies>，which had not yet acquired the name of 
Leitmotif. Thus Wagner had already achieved an expression of the ideal of the 
age,which,ifstill partially obscured,was rendered cleareven to theamateur by 
musical symbols. 


Symphonyand symphonic poem: programmes and 
Prefaces 


Liszts own Symphonic works were intended to achieve something similar but 
in'“amore absolute form> here deploying 'absolute" more in the spirit of'abso- 
lute music" than in the other metaphysical sense that he tended to favour. LisZzt 
atthis point was confronted by aconundrum notofhis own making: 


From the moment that [music] completely mastered the material to be used 
(harmony) and developed into a completely formed language, it lost a depen- 
dence Under which it must often have suffered. But oddly enough it reached 
everything that it seemed to lack in comparison with the other arts precisely 
through this evil. (CS7TY ,159) 


This was its dependence on the word (and on the other arts generally) for 
expression of its content; in freeing itself from the need to communicate 
through the word,it ceased to communicate to the massaudiences on which it 
depended. Atthis point Lisztbrought in the conceptofthe programme:in the 
classic nineteenth-century form of the guide to content, not as COntent itself. 
Yetat the same time, he ljaboured the point su 伍 ciently that 'a higher intellec- 
tual culture is necessary to fulfil all the requirements of a programme rather 
than to create Specific music that it was hardly surprising when the View arose 
that his music somehovw depicted its programmes. There is a dichotomy here 
between the programme as a mere clue,the 'red thread or 'thread of Ariadne? 
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So often encountered in writings ofthe period,and the high-minded symbolic 
rambles that Liszt provided as prefaces to some of his symphonic poems and 
thatlater earned the condemnation ofHanslick (CS97V, 183).2” The programme 
that prompted Liszt to his most extended treatment ofthe subject was merely 
the symbolic allusions in the title and movement headings of Berlioz?s 刀 azoli 
el 7talie, a feature that also held a prominent place in the keyboard works of 
Schumann, as he openly acknowledged; many of his mostsuccessful pieces are 
those that achieve a similar relationship to a mythic or symbolic fgure such as 
Faust or Dante (CS 7V, 178). This confusion in Liszt?s idea of the programme 
phelps to explain the attempts of his disciple Richard Pohl to provide a taxon- 
omy ofthe symphonic poems. 

That the programmes to Liszts symphonic works are Symbols rather than 
narratives to be followed in the music is borne out by examination of a few 
instances. In Opexs, the content of the preface is for much ofthe time virtu- 
ally irrelevant to the course of the music, in which the listener finds little that 
obviously relates to beasts, birds, Eurydice and the underworld. The song and 
the singer (with his harp as the most obvious pictorial device) are captured, as 
the title promises, but the Preface elaborates on the legend in ways that are 
mere chat beside the music itself Only when it turns to Orpheus as symbol of 
art, does the preface come to the heart of Liszts “ideal type The preface to 
Pyomethexs draws attention to Herder (to whose Dey extjfesselte Prometjhex the 
WwWork originally acted as overture)almost as equal ideal typeto thetitular hero， 
and its reference to “mysterious ideas and vague traditions” tantalises the lis- 
tener Or reader before pointing to "adversity and glory” as the essence of the 
myth. In this, its poetic idea is hardly different ffom that of75sso, and the two 
are more to be distinguished at the ideological level by the need to celebrate 
Goethe and Byron or Herder than by precise programmatic (as opposed to 
musical) details. Butthe two,taken as apair, may be seen as a COntrast between 
the Greek ideal (as reinterpreted and rendered contemporary by Herden and 
the modern spiritthat Tasso exemplified in those creators ofthe “philosophical 
epic" Goethe and Byron. In such cases, the preface and the poetic idea are 
related but notidentical. 

Elsewhere, the printing ofa poem (as in Ce ION etezd SU C 7MONUAINe and 
AMfazejpbjpa)amplifiesthetitlebutfails to providea map ofthemusical work; that 
is left to the imagination ofthe audience.That some element of re-creation is 
necessary to the listener is suggested by the related case of Die Jaeale, which 
reorders Schiller?s poem and scatters elements ofitaround the score, a remin- 
derthatthelogic ofthe poem and the musical work do notrun in parallel but 


27 See Thomas Grey “ . .Wie ezz 70ther Fzdet: On the Origin of “Leitmotif”as Critical Construct and 
Musical Practice in Ian Bent (ed. )，MzSic THpeo7y) 加 友 e 49e ofRoNtaNticis11 pp. 187-210. 
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haveahigher,appropriately ideal relationship. Even the incorporation of lines 
位 omaworkofliteratureas cluesto performersandaudiences,asin the“Dante” 
Symphony does not constitute a narrative in any precise Sense, but draws 
attention to episodes from the "Divine Comedy” as moments in which certain 
Poetic ideas are paramount: the gate as Symbol of hopelessness, Francesca da 
Rimini as the even more desolate symbol of memory to the hopeless. The 
attempts by commentators from Pohl onwards to offer elucidations have 
esSsentially annotated symbolic allusions rather than revealed hidden narra- 
tiveS. 

There has been a measure of agreement thatthe symphonic poem is neither 
'fixed form-category” nor'a Principle ofalliance between music and literature” 
but 'an aesthetic postulate: that music has the status of poetry”28 Carl 
Dahlhaus, however, has shown how doubts abonut the aesthetic can lead to 
highly qualified evaluations ofthe works:“while the compositional techniques 
ofthe symphonic poems Liszt wrote in the 185gos are undoubtedly representa- 
tive of the“new music” oftheir time - the“music of the future”- their Spiri- 
tual and intellectual structures were essentially informed by the French 
Romanticism of the 183os，to Whose ideas and attitudes Liszt remained 
Unshakably loyal, passEthough they were by 185o" Even ifone quibbles about 
the reference to French Romanticism as essentially a Partial synonym for 
radical utopias, this is Still a powerfully expressed negative reading of LisztS 
Subscription to reform ratherthan revolution (letalone the permanent crisis of 
the avant-garde). Itis all the more striking in view ofthe insightthat Dahlhaus 
brings to Liszts conception ofform as mediation between the symphonicand 
the character piece. Only thus could Liszt achieve the goal that Dahlhaus 
defines: 


Lisztdoes notillustrate the text ofShakespeare”s 五 atjetor Goethe's Faxst with 
musical themes and thematic constellations, but extracts from a poetic Work 
the myth to which he poeticises further, so to speak, in thelanguage of music. 


Elsewhere in Dahlhausxs monumental output, this takes on decidedlyambigu- 
ous features thatseem disastrous foramusician ofthe future. In the estimate of 
Martin Geck, Dahlhaus consigns a work like Pyromethexs to "paper music for 
KeNey and to “mere entertainment music for Zieppapex; its historical value is 
farin advance ofits aesthetic quality. There is in this dispute between Dahlhaus 
andGeckapointofsomeimportanceforLisztas forerunner oftheavant-garde. 
Expressed in an extreme form,Gecknotes that“Dahlhaus”sverdicton the prog- 
rammatic factor in Liszt?s Prometlexs in the fnal resort is aimed at no Sectjrc 
content，but at the worry that any kind of discussion about content must 


28 Wolfgang Domling, Pazz Zis2t2004d Sez1e Ze 访 2nd edn (Laaber, 1998), p. 102. 
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encourage an Uprising of the musical lower ranks.2? Geck”s challenge to 
Dahlhauss 'idea ofabsolute music” is to invoke the rather differentestimate of 
the artworkasasystem ofdifferences to befound in Adorno and Derrida in the 
twentieth century,， and as a Romantic aesthetic of confusion in Friedrich 
Schlegel in the nineteenth.IfLisztis notto beaccorded a place in the equation 
of genius, integral work and absolute mnusic, then he becomes at the level of 
ideas, as in the sphere of musical techniques, a forerunner of the avant-garde， 
and inescapably a politically engaged composer. 

Dahlhaus;s reference to Liszt?s ideas as "pass6: points to a deep problem with 
Liszts view of progress. That his position had always been a peculiar one, even 
in the 183os,is partlya product ofhis mixture ofprogressive elements from his 
French masters and his dependence on an aristocracy for patronage and audi- 
ences.Liszt,then,was neverSsimplyaprogressive,nora mere reactionary. When 
Norbert Nagler asks whether 'the paradox of a retrograde music of the future， 
in which an aristocratic-bourgeois COmposer transcends his social Status” is 
thinkable, a problem as challenging as, and directly related to, that of an anti- 
modernist modernism arises (even 这 his language creaks with the categories of 
academic neo-Marxism). With the collapse ofthe revolutions of1848 Liszt Was 
confronted with a Situation that Nagler rhetorically exaggerates but does not 
completely falsify as “well-nigh unimaginably desolate circumstances:39 In the 
Surroundings ofa bourgeois town ruled by an archduke,Liszt carried outa duty 
that admitted of several interpretations. To see him as 加 aecebtor Ce7MN01NI0e in 
Geck's view is to take the progressive message at face value. But under 
Dahlhaus”srathermandarin judgementlurksarelatedbutsubtlerview in which 
Prophetic elements separate themselves at the level of technique. The progres- 
Sive elements are less in the individual work, which is subverted by anachro- 
nisms and banajities in thematic material and "developmental fguration, than 
in individual ideas. Liszt, the forerunner of the avant-garde,the advocate of an 
aesthetic ofexpression thatwas aboutto meetits nemesis in Hanslick,separates 
in spite ofhimselfthe notion ofprogress and the integral work. 


The'“New German School: goals and divisions 


Liszt"s aesthetic touches on Calinescu”s conditions for an avant-garde artist 
mostobviously in the manner in which he surrounded himselfwith asetof col- 


29 Carl Dahlhaus，Betpeez 及 ONEiCiSNL CNQ MOdE1NNSNN FON1 Stdies 太 友 e MUSIC of 雪 e ZU0ter Niteteelt 太 
CeNtt1]，trans，Mary Whittall (Berkeley and Los Angeles，198o)，p. 17; KLssiScjpe 72024 7ONGNNSCHE 
ZiR65te 赵 (Laaber, 1988), pp. 396-8 and 4o1-13; Martin Geck, TD Bee 太 oye1l 0 Maler Die MUWSIR des 
dexkcpet Jadeajismtxs (Stuttgartand Weimar, 1993), PP.252-5. 

30 Norbert Nagler, "Die verspiitete Zukunftsmnusik', in Heinz-Klaus Metzger and Rainer Riehn (eds.)， 
ZW-Kozzebte 12: PN Ti2E(Munich, 198o), pP. 4-41. 
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leagues and disciples. How this party is to be characterised is problematic 
because of the various rifts within it, divisions characterised partly by person- 
alities butalso by genuinely different outlooks. The idea that they constituted 
a'New German School is itselfa problem,in thatthey were certainlynewinall 
manner ofways, but only debatably German,and certainly nota school in any 
real Sense. For Brendel, it was only a school in that it was “a _ great world- 
historical Phenomenon” with 'the vocation of completely absorbing the old: 
Yet he thought enough of the term to Prefer it to the Princess von Sayn- 
Wittgenstein?s ZUR2JsNtUSiR at the 7D72R2ISHe 六 TYE7SaNLG of 1859.31 When 
the term first began to become current, it seemed to Brendel still inextricably 
linked with the fght for Wagner”s music dramas, and thus less involved with 
Liszt Save in that he too was of the Wagnerian party. In keeping with its sense 
ofembattled mission, Liszt himself was not above referring to it in terms that 
Suggested the church militant, complete with its heretics, such as the dying 
Schumann, who constituted 'a kind of47zxs in thelittle church wearetrying to 
build (9Z,3553; Lisztys emphasis). 

This aggressive Sect of the future, however, was also trying to resurrect the 
glories of Weimar”s Classical past, with the result that there was a deep ri 仁 
within itthatfound expression in quite different directions.The Neu-Veimar- 
Verein of 1855 was instituted by Liszt and his colleagues to reflect the town>s 
historic status (which was an obvious factor in the project of the Goethe 
FEoundation) and simultaneously to gather together the advocates of musical 
progress. As a result, non-musical fgures such as Hoffmann von Fallersleben， 
Bonaventura Genelli and Alexander von Humboldt were included at various 
times, as Well as foreign musicians frfom beyond Weimar like Berlioz. But such 
analliance ofdifferent specialisms was far removed from Wagners ideal ofthe 
CeSQNILR2OLSIWET 

The presence of Berlioz in Weimar for well-publicised concerts and his 
remote membership of the Verein helped to perpetuate a subtly different 
Picture of the New German School as a kind of trinity. This has led to some 
remarkably dogmatic (possibly even naive) writing in which certain scholars 
have claimed that the school was essentially founded upon French doctrine， 
andthatitis possibleto quantify degreesof*New German-nessin both Berlioz 
and Lisztaccording to historical periods. The position of Berlioz in relation to 
the school caused problems at the time. In Germany in general, Berlioz stood 
for progress to writers ofmany parties,including Lobe, with the obvious reser- 
vation that such progress Was Subject to wildly fuctuating evaluations. The 
mostrecentexponentofthe French theory? oftheschool seestheelement that 


31 Brendel, Gatdzl5ge,p.61; Walker, Prazlz TiszbII, pp.336-7and 511. 
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Berlioz brought to the school as a certain "dramatisation of music, but that is 
notquitetheimportancethat Brendel ascribed to him,which was rather thatof 
the half-formed forerunner in the Sphere of instrumental music who had also 
composed a remarkable opera; BezveaUto Celliti as a new Fidelio was almosta 
dogma of the group.3: None of the Weimar circle expressed this view of 
BexmveNzto Celizi more forcefully than Peter Cornelius, who subscribed totally 
to the view that Berlioz constituted the third in the New German trilogy and 
offered in Bexzmvexzxto Celiitia'glowing realism? to thehighIdealism ofZopex9710; 
butCornelius washardlythetrue mouthpiece ofthe schooland was fairly frank 
abouthis debtto Berlioz?s opera in composing Deyr Baybieryoxz Bugdad.33 
Amongst the Weimar circle, individuals tended to take up subtly different 
positions in relation to the central trinity. Thus Ra 他 never really recognised 
Lisztasamajorcomposer,forallhis gratitudetophim onapersonallevel.Ittook 
Peter Cornelius a number of years to appreciate Lisztxs music fully, and only 
then through a work like Die Zegeztde VON dey peilget Elisape 太 that appealed 
both to Corneliusys Catholicism and to his patriotism. Cornelius provided the 
mosteloquent instance of the tensions between French and German elements 
in the group when he noted that the “eternal juxtaposition of Goethe and 
Victor Hugo,ofSchillerand Lamartine,is bitter fora German:34The combina- 
tion of German and Roman elements in Liszt?s cultural make-up helped to 
explain to Cornelius the Problematical nature ofhis symphonicwork,whileon 
the other hand Berlioz was accorded the status of an honorary German， 
Wagner in turn was deeply distrusted by Raft, who admired his music but dis- 
missed his theories. In the face of such disunity among key members of the 
School,itis hardly surprising that Liszt was later contentto use thelabelforhis 
morefaithful pupils ofthe 184os,a changein outlook thatrefectsthefailure of 
the Weimar enterprise and his growing estrangementfrom Wagner. With this， 
the “New German School acquired its definitive fractured status: an avant- 
gardefighting for Berlioz, Lisztand Wagner, oragroup ofepigoni. 


Lisztand Wagner: avant-garde and modernism 


That the whole Weimar enterprise was linked to the need to provide a forum 
for Wagner”s theatrical works wasatonce the strength and weakness of Liszt?s 


32 Serge Gut, "Berlioz, Lisztund Wagner: Die franzosischen Komponenten der Neudeutschen Schule”， 
in Serge Gut (ed.)， Putz Zi52t2000 RiCRaTE TTRGI1NE1 WUSTREUSCcHpe 101d .eliStesgeSCUiCRHICHe GOUdUKIe1L GE7 NEN- 
dexkcpe 3ScHxle，7izt-stkdiet，III (Munich and Salzburg，1986)，pPP. 5o-3; see also Fritz Reckow 
“Wirkung”und“Effeke>:UbereinigeVoraussetzungen,Tendenzen und Probleme derdeutschen Berlioz- 
Kritik', Die MSIEJorscjpalg, 33 (198o), pp. 1-36. 

33 Cornelius,4UAitzezberMzx 交 204Kz0t5 坟 p.11o; Hans-JosefIrmen, “Cornelius und Hector Berlioz in 
Peter Comtelizs 15 Ko7NtjO115 坊 DiCptep KiRerz0td ESSayis 坟 PP.77-9. 

34 Max Hasse, Der Dicpte7MSiKer PeterComtelixs (Leipzig, 1922-3),I, p. 167. 
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position. In many ways their outlooks were linked in the 183os and 184os by 
their views on social and political issues. One writer has attempted to distin- 
guish Wagner from Liszt on the ideological level by contrasting the latter?s 
Catholicism with Wagner”s use of ideas culled from Saint-Simon，Young 
Germany and Bakunin.35 Leaving Bakunin aside as an irrelevance to any com- 
Parison with Liszt, there is an element of intellectual confusion here that goes 
beyond the writer"s overlooking of Liszt”s own link to the Saint-Simonians 
(who, it is worth emphasising, are not to be equated absolutely with Saint- 
Simon himself). Wagner?s debtto the writers of Young Germany is fairly well 
established and includes an opposition to the idea that art expressed the abso- 
lute,anemphasis on Hellenism,and aturning from thetenets ofRomanticism. 
Atthetimewhen Young German writers likeKarl Gutzkow, LudolfVWienbarg， 
Theodor Mundt and Heinrich Laube (Wagners closest acquaintance of the 
group) first appeared in Print, it was a frequent charge against them that they 
imported ideas from the Saint-Simonians. Nowadays, it is normal to vievw this 
connection with more reservations, judging each member of the group on its 
merits.35 Wagner and Liszt in this perspective probably shared in a group of 
ideas that included strains from religion, the critique of religion and a quasi- 
religious utopia. However differently they developed, Liszt and Wagner in 
1848 had real intellectual ties that developed in similar aesthetic directions. At 
the point oftheir closest contactin the aftermath of1848,their views on abso- 
lute artand music probably were in fairly close agreement， 

Yetthere were clear musical differences between the two;as Liszts Writings 
on musical drama reveal. In announcing his programme for the revival of dra- 
matic music, Liszt laid more Stress than Wagner on the revival of neglected 
Imasterpieces (including Cezoveva and Bevexto Celiit1, atatime when Wagner 
had consigned Schumann and Berlioz to the category of the outmoded). The 
theatre of which Liszt dreamed in Weimar was to embrace the nevw regardless 
of school, genre or nationality. Liszt?s generous Openness to influences Went 
along with his by-novw familiar historicist approach, though the details of the 
historical process constituted another dividing point with Wagner. Opera2s 
developmentin Liszt?s view passed through reform ofthe expression of feeling 
inGluck,the mastering ofsituations in Meyerbeer,tothetriumph ofcharacter- 
isation in Wagner(9Ss 风 ,6and 4o).This picture ofa steady reformistacquisition 
of traits ran COUnter to Wagners outlook most blatantly on the inclusion of 
Meyerbeer.Nordid Liszttake accountofVagner?s claim thatmusic drama was 

35 Friedrich W. Riedel, "Die neudeutsche Schule: Ein Phinomen der deutschen Kulturgeschichte des 
19. Jahrhunderts" in Pazz Ziszt200d Ricpard TINer PP. 14-15. 

36 See Jean-Francois Candoni, Z4 Gezese di CUNE MU51CQL LGANE1U2N: MO) 友 e, 力 01169Ue et istoiye da11s 1e5 
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the true heir to the Beethovenian symphony, a point that Liszt could hardly 
recognise Since he was already set on regenerating the symphony as Beethoven 
phad left it by his own means. There were also potential areas of debate as to the 
COnsequences of Wagner”s reforms, since Liszt envisaged the possibility of a 
Wagnerian School of opera composers almost as a matter of course. Whether 
this thought chimed with Wagner?s essential egoism must remain a matter of 
doubt. 

These specific disagreements refected deeper ideological divisions. On the 
question of absolute music, Liszt still held to the view that music was not an 
end in itself but avehicle through which the absolute, whether understood in 
Hegelbs or a Catholic sense, could be perceived. The degree to which Idealism 
infuenced Wagner”s thinking has never been accurately estimated, though 
Imost recent Writers have allowed that some of his thinking after 1848, in the 
period ofhis life that produced the majority of his theoretical texts,took Place 
asa dialogue with Hegel in which he came to dissent 人 fom certain key Idealist 
positions (indeed, his doubts about Brendel may have sprung from this). That 
Wagner replaced the Hegelian idea as the basis of art with quite different con- 
cepts that could be characterised as life or nature according to the source taken 
was entirely in accord with his turning to the philosophy of Feuerbach and its 
key concept ofszoNlcp. Notuntil his encounter with Schopenhauer”s Die 2 上 
046 TYie ztd Toxstely did his ideas on absolute music change,and Dahlhaus”s 
often repeated mantraabouthisadoption ofthatphilosophers“metaphysics of 
absolute music” can only really be accepted with heavy qualifications (that 
Dahlhaus, in fairness, does note).37 When Liszt produced his brochure on 
ZoHe1g11N 2000 70NNp6Se1， Wagner?s theories on music drama and the impos- 
Sibility of absolute art of any kind hardly chimed with Liszt?s Picture of the 
operas as “ideal dramas nor with the Romanticised language in which Liszt 
Spoke of their preludes. 

The central Wagnerian concept of the Gesaj 大 00StyeR proved to be the 
essential theoretical stumbling-block for Liszt. Indeed Liszt*s reference to the 
COncept is hedged around with such reservations as to more-or-less admit the 
impossibility ofrealising it: beautiful in Principle,probably erroneous in Prac- 
tice, but worthy of a genius (99 77, 25). This is of a piece with Liszt?s ijgnoring 
of Wagner?s claim to be Beethoven?s true Successor. The idea that Liszt propa- 
gated a misunderstanding of Wagners music drama, encouraging the belief 
that music served the text, became a Sharper point of difference once Wagner 

37 Geck， To Beetjhovez 0 Mapien p. 303; Monika Lichtenfeld，“Gesamtkunstwerk und allgemeine 
Kunst: Das System der Kiinste bei Wagner und Hegel, in Walter Salmen (ed.)，Bezb6G9e ZU17 GescRicpte de7 
ZSIRa1SCpaNWNG it 19. 7J0H171a0tdeit(Regensburg,1965),pp. 172 and176; Riedel, "Die neudeutsche Schule” 
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Started to move in the direction of Schopenhauer. Liszt?s limited understand- 
ingofVWagnerwas complemented by the reverse,Ssince Wagnersacknowledge- 
ment of Liszts symphonic poems, as Dahlhaus has noted, is also qualified， 
acclaiming those works in which figures “partially petrified into allegorical 
Symbols", such as O7bjpeys, Pomtetlexs,and the two symphonies. Atthe level of 
absolute music, comparison of Liszt and Wagner remains fraught with confu- 
Sions and contradictions as their ideas shifted over a period of some twenty 
years. Recent research on Wagner”s later ideas has taken refuge in the idea of 
the “metaphysics” of absolute mnusic (that Liszt would have emphatically 
rejected) alongside its dependency in practice on dramatic, formal and Poetic 
ideas (which Liszt would have accepted).38 

Inthelastresort,differences between Lisztand Wagner reston an absolutely 
irreconcilable difference between their mostbasicassumptionsaboutideas and 
history. Both men Subscribed to the central nineteenth-century antithesis of 
antique and modern and both saw in Classical antiquity an image of a whole- 
ness of art and humanity that had to some degree been lost. But they inter- 
Preted this situation rather differently. For all the references to Greek artand 
ideas in his writings,Lisztclaimed to Nietzsche in 1872 thathe was ignorant of 
Hellenism and that the finest achievement ofthe Athenians was the altar "deo 
ignoto”: And my eyes do not wander around Parnassus and Helicon; rather 
does mysoulturnunceasinglyto Taborand Golgotha" (9Z,742).Ashasrecently 
been restated，VWagner?s vision of the CesaM 大 ztStyeR Was in essentials a 
redeeming work forcomposerand audiencesalike thatrested on avision ofthe 
union of Greek art in tragedy. With the period of Roman antiquity a decline 
had set in that led to the modern fragmentation and specialisation of the arts. 
The corollary, that Catholic Christianity participated in this decline， could 
never have been accepted by Liszt;，as he instinctively rejected the 
CesaMt 友 tstyeR ,So Wagnerhad nosympathy with thatessential partof Liszt?s 
programme that envisaged the reform of church music. The 'ideal drama” or 
“epic that Liszt created in this spirit, Die Zegezlde yo de7 peilge Bisapbetl,con- 
tained no grand dialectic of sacred and sensual such as Wagner envisaged in 
721Npiolse7, and Was consistent With a picture of Zope7g7it that rested content 
with admiring its mediaeval poetic Spirit, as though a more elemental human 
drama did not reside within it.3? Here Wagner is clearly more in tune with an 
essential Strain of modernism than Liszt and this indeed justifies the idea that 
there is a change of sensibility in Wagner that eluded Liszt. In the contrast 

38 Carl Dahlhaus,“VWagner and Program Music'，Stzxdies 太 Rot0NttiCiSM，9 (1970)，pP. 3-20; Dieter 
Borchmeyer, Ricpaxd TTZg1er: THeomy) 0U0 THeatye,trans. Stewart Spencer (Oxford, 1991), chapter 1o. 

39 Udo Bermbach, Der TB des GesaNt 大 010StETRS: RICH TTRGNe1Solitisc1- 放 切 etiscpe Utobie (Frankfurt 
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between Wagner and Liszt, the latter remained committed to progress and 
modernity to the extent thathe prefigures the role of the avant-garde, but the 
former more acutely defines the broader climate ofmodernism. 

With the passage of time, certain of Liszts major works have established 
themselves in the concert hall and in the canon of "masterworks” most obvi- 
ously the Sonata and the FSt-SyM 加 poN1ie. The major part of his output， 
however, is probably valued less in itselfthan for the remarkable pre-echoes of 
Debussyand Ravel, Bartok, Messiaen,and even the Second Viennese School. In 
all ofthis his technical originality is acknowledged. Forever the forerunner, he 
is also clearly the godfather to national schools thatarose in thelate nineteenth 
Century, often espousing aesthetic points of view that borrowed eclectically 
from Wagnerand theNew German polemics on musical progress.None ofthis 
clearly marks him outas atrulyavant-garde artist,which has been defined here 
and elsewhere in terms that are neither exclusively technical nor historicist. 革 
Liszt"s view of progress and of the music of the future is compared with the 
characteristics of an avant-garde in Calinescu?s sense, they overlap but do not 
coincide. That Liszt?s ideas were Urged with a militant Vocabulary may be 
granted,buthis church had always been “militant>longbefore Lamennais. The 
Utopia that Liszt perceived in his Paris period became qualified after 1848,even 
计 让 Was never quite Overtaken by the quietist austerity of his later church 
music. Dogmatic Liszt appears in his prose works, but his dogma was su 伍 - 
ciently flexible to attract Such disparate personalities as Pohl, Cornelius, Ra 任 
and Hans von Biilow, and the element of strident self-assertion in the group?S 
reactions never threatened to develop anihilistic or consciously self-parodying 
Strain. That Liszt and Brendel sharpened Romanticism?s belief in the Poetic 
with a more Strident historicism to the point that it rendered Romanticism 
itself outdated helped to create a sense of panic in their critics. They did not 
Seriously wish to imperil society (unlike Wagner in his more apocalyptic ima- 
ginings), even when they talked of the fragmentation and Specialisation of the 
modern age. But they did train a critical eye on notions ofabsolute music and 
Weakened, more by Liszts works than his theories,the idea that a progressive 
artistshould bejudged in thelight ofgenius and a canon ofworks. Inasmuch as 
Liszt involuntarily represents a_ critical moment within modernity，he is 
perhaps more avant-garde than some ofhis contemporaries， 

To Dahlhaus”s catalogue of avant-garde traits in Liszt might be added the 
notion ofthe transcription as work, which fies in the face ofthe picture ofabso- 
lute music that is current. In this Liszt is yetagain the precursor,ofthe image of 
an absolute music without architectonics that Busoni expressed in his Ptotj 矿 
ezie7 JEUEe1 Stje 碗 der Tozpos# Lisztand Busoni both represented radical re- 
adjustments ofthe modern trinity ofwork, genius and innovation.They did not 
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Overtly attack the notion of the artwork inasmuch as their careers unquestion- 
ablyaimed for major works ofsummation such as CHpxzistxs and Doktor Faxks# Asa 
result they do not qualify strictly for the deftinition of avant-garde offered by 
Biirger,butthey dorenderart questionableandbluritsboundaries. Itis the final 
paradox ofthe search for wholeness and the union ofthe aesthetic with theabso- 
lute that the nineteenth-century debate on musical progress helped to sharpen 
the distinction between an avant-garde and other varieties of music. Of this， 
Lisztthe virtuoso and composer ofsalon music should at least have appProved. 
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呈 于 
Musicas ideal: the aesthetics ofautonomy 


MAX PADDISON 


By the second halfofthe nineteenth century musichad achieved a central posi- 
tionamong the arts,to theextentthat,as Walter Pater putitin 1877 in his now 
celebrated dbjegl, "all art constantly aspires towards the condition of music”.: 
This registered a remarkable change in the aesthetic Status of music in the 
hundred years from the 178os to the 188os. From an art form regarded as a 
Pleasant but meaningless entertainment without cognitive value, music had 
come to be viewed as the vehicle of ineffable truths beyond conceptualisation. 
Although the idea ofart music as an autonomous,non-conceptual reflection of 
inwardness upon itself had remained a constant throughout this period, what 
had changed was the perception of music by the other arts and the interpreta- 
tion of this non-conceptuality, particularly in philosophical aesthetics. While 
thefocusin thisessayison musicand ideas in the period from 1848,the central- 
ity ofthe concept ofautonomy to the other arts by the late nineteenth century 
also provides other vantage points ffom which to view a phenomenon which 
Was to become largely naturalised within music itself. It can beargued,indeed， 
that for this very reason music calls for awareness of its reflections outside 
itself, in particular in literature and philosophy,in order for theimplications of 
its autonomy and non-conceptuajlity to be recognised more fully. An example 
to ilustrate this point is to be found in Joris-Karl Huysmanss infamous novel 
4Reboxs of1884,a work which takes to its extremes the retreat into the inner 
world and the rejection ofthe dominant Realism and Naturalism of its time. 
Huysmanss novel has a single character: le Duc Jean des Esseintes,an aristo- 
cratic recluse and aesthete modelled on the eccentric and decadent Comte de 
Montesquiou. Des Esseintes conducts a bizarre and extended experiment: he 
Withdraws from society and sets about a solitary and intensive exploration of 
each of the senses in turn, which he pursues in a manner that takes to its ulti- 
mateextreme the'artforart?s sake” aestheticofthe late nineteenth centuryythe 
paradigm for which was music. Within his artificially sealed-o 任 world (heeven 
has his servants wear Special costumes, so that their silhouettes cast on the 


1 Walter Pater, "The School of Giorgione'” in Jennifer Uglow (ed. and intro.), Essays OU Literatye CN10 .4 全 
(London, 1973), P. 51. 
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blinds at the windows to his rooms should not remind him of the real world 
Outside) des Esseintes aims to give himself up exclusively, as a man of Private 
means free from the distractions offamily and the need to makea living,to the 
contemplation and exploration ofthe aesthetic experience and of works of art. 
He exhaustively considers each artform in isolation ,its distinguishing features 
and inner logic,and analyses and experiments Upon his own aesthetic sensibil- 
ities with all the precision ofthe natural scientist and the refined sensitivity of 
the artist. Not only does he reflect upon the treasures ofart and philosophy of 
the past in his extensive private library and art collection: he also explores the 
newand the previously uncharted. Where an appropriate artform correspond- 
ing to a particular sense is ljacking, he invents it. He conjures Up whole poetic 
landscapes from the art of perfumery，studying its syntax，developing its 
history and refining its analysis. But his iece de 7&istajce is what he calls his 
“mouth organ2: an elaborate instrument which enables him to compose 


a_ music of liqueurs [upon his tongue] . . . Playing internal symphonies to 
himself, and providing his palate with sensations analogous to those which 
mnusic dispenses to the ear .. .to hear inside his mouth creme-de-menthe solos 
and rumr-and-vespetro duets . . . mixing or contrasting related liqueurs，by 
Subtle approximations and cunning combinations.? 


This extravagant metaphor from the literature of the end of the nineteenth 
century indicates Powerfully the extent of music"s penetration across the arts - 
musicasan ideal,as thetouchstone forall aesthetic experience. Contained here 
are also the two conflicting tendencies which mark the nineteenth century as 
the watershed ofmodernity: Idealism and Positivism,the aestheticescape from 
realityand the scientificanalysis ofreality. Des Esseintes rejectsthe outer world 
of empirical reality - the dominant scientifc Positivism of the nineteenth 
Century - only to apply its systematic methodology to the inner world of aes- 
thetic experience and to the exquisite reftnement of the senses. The ultimate 
名 lfilmentofart,theexpansion ofthe aesthetic domain to include all aspects of 
Sensual experience, also spells the end of art in its traditional sense, and cer- 
tainly the end ofRomanticism, and it is tempting to see in itthe apotheosis of 
Hegelbs prediction of the end of art and his diagnosis of the decadence of 
Romanticism. In its combination of historicism (the systematic Survey of the 
Store-house of the art, literature, music and philosophy of the pasb and the 
Nevw (the exploration ofthe limits ofthe senses and ofaesthetic experience) it 
Shows itseljf not only to be in tune with the spirit of its age (for example, the 
refitned mediaevalism to be seen in the art of the 188os - the Pre-Raphaelite 


2 Joris-Karl Huysmans,49aist Natye, a translation of4 Reboxys by Robert Baldick (Harmondsworth， 
1959), PP. 58-9， 
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painters and poets, and works like Debussy?s Za damotiselle Euie and Satie's 
Rosicrucian pieces)，but also the extent to which it belongs to the anti- 
Romantic spirit of the avant-garde. Above all, it shows itself to be the heir to 
the dominant idea of nineteenth-century aesthetics, and the concept to which 
all others can beseen to relate: theautonomy-character ofmusic. Itis theaim of 
this chapter to explore this conceptand its cluster of related ideas. 


Autonomy,expression and the decline of 
Romanticism 


Art music, which had detached itself historically from any direct social func- 
tion，was generally understood as the Ultimate vehicle for a free-foating， 
inward-looking subjectivity which, in the absence of concepts and representa- 
tion, referred only to itself. Hegel, whose infuence Spanned the century, and 
Whose attitude to Romanticism was distinctly ambivalent, had proposed that 
“the keynote of Romantic art is MUsicaP.3 As Sanna Pederson has pointed out， 
however, "Hegel seemed to distrustthis emancipation from external reference， 
Which could also implyalackofspiritual content.4 For Hegel,musicwas prob- 
lematical because of its indeterminateness,and it was'concerned only with the 
completely indeterminate movement of the inner Spirit and with sounds as 让 
they were feeling without thoughts The problem articulated by Hegel in his 
Berlin Lectures on Aesthetics in the 182os (which were published posthu- 
mouslyin 1842and continued to resonate in the second halfofthe century)had 
a considerable legacy for all the arts, as the example from Huysmanss novel 
Shows. Italso had a pre-history (see chapter 2) which is ofrelevance to the later 
part ofthe century, and with which there are certain parallels. 

While in the first half of the nineteenth century there arose the notion of 
absolute music which laid claim to the metaphysical peaks of human experi- 
enceasalanguage oftheemotions beyond the reach of conceptual thought, it 
is also important to recognise that the dominance of the concept ofautonomy 
and of the idea of absolute music were by no means total. Opera,， oratorio， 
ballet,salon and 'trivial music” continued to occCupy Proportionately far greater 
numpbers than symphonic and chamber music for the mass of the nineteenth- 
century music-loving public. To an extent, therefore, it must be argued that 
the idea of music as an art existing in and for itself has to be understood in 
this period not simply as the dominating aesthetic ideal, but as a metaphysi- 


3 G.W.F. Hegel, 4stjet,vols.III(Stuttgart, 1971),p. 578. Cited in Sanna Pederson,*Romantic Music 
under Siegein 1848” in Ian Bent (ed.),WMzxsic THeo7my z 友 e 49ge ofRomatticisM (Cambridge, 1996), pp. 59-6o. 

4 Pederson,"Romantic Music p. 6o. 

5 Hegel, 4stjetik,vols. IIL. Cited in Pederson,*Romantic Music* p. 6o. 
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cal aspiration,，rather than as a social fact, an ideal which had ramifications 
beyond music itself, and which ovwes its Success as a paradigm as much to its 
contradictory relation to the social context of the nineteenth century as to its 
origins in late eighteenth-century German Idealist philosophy and French 
Enlightenment rationalism. 

Asthe century proceeds,musicas an artform becomes increasinglyself-con- 
tained and self-reflective.This appliesnot only to so-called 'absolute music, as 
instrumental music without words,butalso to its extension into the theatre in 
the form of the Wagnerian music drama, where the expansion through con- 
Cepts is designed to achieve a cognitive status previously denied to music by 
Kantand Hegel. Indeed,one can even include here the involvement ofautono- 
mous music in nineteenth-century Nationalism in the context of the creation 
of national identities. To Put it in Wagner”s terms，music “comes of age>” 
becomes mature and aware of itselfand its context - a COntext Which includes 
both an involvement of art with politics and society and, equally, the retreat 
位 om any obvious sense of social involvement. Wagner，unjlike Hegel，saw 
Beethoven as the touchstone for this process of coming ofage* calling him in 
his essay “The Art-work ofthe Future (1849),'the Master, who was called to 
Wiite Upon his works the Wo7ii-jpistomy of Masic and Who saw the necessity "加 

Jid ozttJ1D7 NSetr 雪 e co of 太 e MaNpood of te Fitbye:5 Music, with its long 
asSociation With metaphors of language, becomes regarded as a kind of lan- 
guage without concepts,a form of conceptless cognition 

Whilefor much ofthe century this process also goes in parallel with the aes- 
thetics ofexpression,asisseen in therapturousclaims ofVWackenroder, Herder 
and E. 工 A. Hoffmann and in the music journalism of composers like Weber， 
Berlioz and Schumann,italso led to atension between 'formy? and “expression > 
between the immanentformalist relations ofmusical structure and the need to 
justify musics free-foating, dynamic expressivity with reference to an object 
exterior to it. By the mid-century composers were Seeking to anchor musical 
exXpression in more concrete terms in the extra-musical - in literary Pro- 
grammes,，dramatic narrative，gesture，Romantic notions of nature and of 
national identity (the two latter frequently linked through evocations of folk 
and community), Wagners theories of music drama and CesaNtt2O1SbWUE] 
played a key role in this process, which was essentially the attempt to solve the 
problem of absolute musics non-conceptual character. Nietzsche,， who ini- 
tially took his cue ffom Wagner in 7jpe Bi 她 of7yage 砂 (1872) but then rejected 
him, together with their mutual source of inspiration Arthur Schopenhauer， 
went on to contribute further thoughts towards the clarification of this 


6 Richard Wagner, THe 47zt0AR optpe PtteatdOtherTTDxs;trans.W.Ashton Ellis (Lincoln,Nebr.,and 
London, 1993), PP. 123, 125 (italics in original). 
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problem in his 刀 xiajl, 4 7Do 五 0 (1878). Ishall discuss this in more detail 
later in this chapter. 

Right from the beginning of the century, however, there are two distinctly 
different emphases that can be identified, each with quite different implica- 
tions for the second halfofthe century. The first ofthese is located around the 
nevwv aesthetics of expression (as opposed to the older aesthetics of music, like 
that ofSulzer, which was really a development from the doctrine ofaffections， 
atheory which had lasted rightuptothelateeighteenth century).This nevw aes- 
thetics ofexpression from the early nineteenth century isessentially an aesthet- 
ics of content，wWhere the content in question could be understood as the 
Sensitive listener?s own emotional response to the mnusic, or, to Put it another 
Way as the inner world ofthe listener shaped by the dynamictemporal unfold- 
ing of the music，as “Sounding inwardness: It is first associated with 
VWackenroder, then with the powerful twist given to the idea by Schopenhauer. 
The second emphasis from this period is located around a new aesthetics of 
musical form,and is initiallyassociated with Friedrich von Schlegel,and laterat 
the mid-century with the decisive contribution of Eduard Hanslick. 

The delayed infuence of Schopenhauer”s dualistic metaphysics of expres- 
Sion, together with Hanslick”s formalist critique of musical expressivity, also 
Served paradoxically to reinforce the autonomy-character of music, in spite of 
the fierce debates to which the two positions gave riseatthetime. Bytheend of 
the century the concept ofautonomy had also come to embrace literature in its 
retreat from referentiality，particularly through the contradictory but all- 
encompassing infuence ofVWagner on the Symbolists reinforced by the recep- 
tion of Baudelaire and the Revxe TZgzplyiextje. Subsequently painting is also 
drawn into the orbitofmnusic in a seemingly inexorable move from representa- 
tion towards increasing abstraction (Something to be seen in the paintings of 
Klimt and in particular in the Be Rideyr 4iaNtac of 1911 and the interaction 
between Kandinsky and Schoenberg).7 

Itwould,however,beaconsiderable oversimplification to seethe progress of 
the idea ofautonomy, ofabsolute music, as an Unbroken line of development 
which sweptthrough the nineteenth century without disruption and without 
any change ofcharacter, from the Idealism of Wackenroder and Schelling at its 
beginnings to the muted poetic Symbolism of Mallarme and Pater at its Joz de 
Siecle. The concept of autonomy, central as it is to nineteenth-century mnusic， 
needs to beunderstood as one ofa cluster of ideas which can best serve to iu- 
minate the underlying music aesthetics of the period when taken as an ensem- 
ble, albeit an ensemble of oppositions. The nineteenth century,，particularly 


7 Cf. Jelena Hahl-Koch (edq.), Scpoeztpe1g-Kaaditsl): Zettex (London, 198o). 
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given the remarkable dissemination of German philosophical thinking 
throughout Europeand North America, is the age ofthe dialectic. The philos- 
ophy of Hegel, which had itself grown out of the attempt to Systematise the 
fragmentary speculative insights of the early Romantics on the nature of sub- 
jectivity through a fusion with the critical rationality of Kants philosophy， 
taught the century to think ofunity and totajlity in terms ofa dynamic logic of 
contradiction and opposition. Given the all-pervading Presence of Hegehbs 
thinking，and the extent to which it functions as the ModUs ojperaxzdi of 
Romantic aesthetics and music theory,it would therefore seem entirely appPro- 
Priate to take a dialectical approach to the discussion of the ideas themselves， 
and to the uncovering oftheir underlying ideology, that oforganicism. Thus it 
is the complex, frequently contradictory, but extremely fruitful interaction of 
these ideas that is striking in the musical aesthetics of this period. As well as 
embracing such apparently polarised extremes as the aesthetics of expression 
and the mid-century arguments in Support offormalism, they are also charac- 
terised by the extreme singularity ofautonomous musicand the ambitions for 
the fusion of the arts; the aesthetics of 'inwardness for which autonomous 
music servesas theparadigm,and an outer world dominated increasinglyasthe 
century progressesbythe commercialisation and industrialisation ofthe public 
arena. Connected with this, there are the spiritual claims made for art,and for 
music in particular, contrasted with the materialism of society atlarge and the 
positivism of scientific method. And importantly, there is the social context of 
all this to be taken into account: the new class relations which emerge with 
Romanticism, associated with the rise of the bourgeoisie, whose view of the 
world it initially celebrates, but which it then turns against after the mid- 
Century. 

Romanticismy, in the metaphysical sense in which it had been understood at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, was already in decline by the 184os， 
The two opposing aesthetic positions identified here as the aesthetics of 
expression and theaesthetics ofform persistthrough this decline,buttakeona 
different character. The firstbecomes,in effect,arefocusing ofthe aesthetics of 
feeling towards what has been called variously neo-romanticism and emotional 
Realism，characterised by erotic sensualism and the attempt to attach the 
exXpression of definite emotions to the extra-musical. The second gives rise to 
the apparently anti-expression aesthetic of formalism, with its insistence that 
music is incapable of the direct expression of emotions, whether deftinite or 
indefinite (although it is debatable thatthis ever really constituted a genuinely 
anti-exXpression Stance，in the sense in which this became important，for 
example, in the neo-classicism of the twentieth century). I shall address this 
Second position，the formalist，in detail later through an examination of 
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Hanslickssargumentin O7 态 e BeaUtjlz Msic. FirstIshall consider the exten- 
Sion ofthe aesthetics ofexpression atthe mid-century. 

The subsequent development of the aesthetics of expression from a meta- 
physical intoamoreliteral and,indeed,"physical or concrete form isassociated 
with the New German School of Wagner and Liszt,and with the development 
of the music drama and the symphonic Poem (see chapters 11and 14forfuller 
discussion).The musical origins ofthis so-called neo-romanticism and Realism 
liein Berlioz?s literary programmaticsymphoniesand the infuence of Webers 
operatic use of reminiscence techniques, together with his evocation of nature 
and thesupernatural. An importantaspectofthe new materialism and sensual- 
ity which characterises the aesthetics ofexpression in mid-nineteenth-century 
musicis an emphasis on theerotic.A keyworkin this developmentis Wagner?s 
7270piUser(1845),andas Edward Lippman points out,a parallel philosophical 
argument for this position can be found in Soren 开 ierkegaard?s 瑟 太 eVO7 
(1843).35Kierkegaard,in his discussion of"The Musical-Erotic in Mozarts Do 
C@iova1111 ProOposes that it is musics very abstractness thatenables it to express 
erotic Sensuousness，to give it concrete form and immediacy:“The most 
abstract idea conceivable is the sensuous in its elemental originality， BuUt 
through which medium can it be presented? Only through mnusic:? What 
makes Doxz CiovUNN1 a great work for Kierkegaard is its unity of poetry and 
music and its fusion ofform and content. Mozarts genius is to have unified a 
Subject-matter (Don Juan as the embodiment of the sensuous) with music 
which is also the embodiment of the sensuous. The dominating idea of the 
work -that is, Don Juan as the epitome ofthe sensuous - is both its form and 
its content. AsKierkegaard puts it:'its idea is altogether musical in such a way 
that the music does not help along as accompaniment but discloses its own 
innermostnature as it discloses the idea"lo Such a notion ofthe absolute unity 
ofdrama and music would appear to restore the opera to the sphere ofautono- 
mous music. 

However, striking as this parallel is, there is no Suggestion, of course, that 
Wagner himself was in any sense infuenced by Kierkegaard. But what is sig- 
nificantforany discussion ofthe wider infuence ofthe concept ofautonomy is 
the position taken by the philosopher himself - his existential predicament， 
Which is one of isolation and alienation. An important theme in the essay on 
Doxz CiovawNNi coOncerns what it is to live aesthetically - that is, to live the aes- 
thetic life. Kierkegaard represents an extreme case of the 'inwardness” which 
characterises German Idealist philosophy (and to which tradition the Danish 


8 Edqward Lippman,4 istom orestemt Msical4esthetics (Lincoln, Nebr.,and London, 1992), p. 240. 
9 Sgren Kierkegaard, Bitjher/O, Part LI, ed. and trans. Howard V. Hong and Edna H. Hong (Princeton， 
1987), p. 56. 10 了 过 ,p.57. 
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philosopher essentially belongs). Kierkegaard is of interest in this context 
because he is a philosopher who has rejected systematic philosophising, and 
aspires towards artistic praxis, but is nevertheless notan artist. The existential- 
istabyss he faces represents an impasseatthe mid-century which is bridged by 
art with， it can be argued，the assistance of Schopenhauer”s philosophy. 
Adorno, in his first published book Kieypegyaa7d: CoNstUCEON oF t 太 e 4estjhetic， 
Writes: [Kierkegaard] gives testimony to the isolation ofan intellectual,living 
on private income, shut in on himself; an isolation that, in this period of late 
German Romanticism and late idealism, was expressed in philosophy only by 
Schopenhauer:11This aspiration of philosophy towards art, with its accompa- 
nying rejection ofacademic systematisingand tendency towards theaphorism， 
is also in part provoked by theencounter with music and the version ofan iso- 
lated, self-refective inwardness it was felt to embody. It is a line of develop- 
ment which runs through Schopenhauer and Kierkegaard via Nietzsche to 
Ernst Bloch and Adorno in the twentieth century. 


1848: revolution, disenchantmentand the retreat 
into inwardness 


The significantturning-point in the mid-century which marks the character of 
that 'inwardness as alienation is represented by the failed revolutions of the 
years 1848-9. Already from the early 184os the ground was being prepared for 
this upheaval, and the manifestations Were evident in the arts as elsewhere， 
with a move in the direction of Realism and Naturalism. Sanna Pederson puts 
this succinctly: 


As the political ljandscape began to change in the 184os, the attitude towards 
Romantic art became more hostile. Liberal intellectuals who novw focused on 
how to seize governmental power blamed Germany'”s political and economic 
backwardness on the peoplexs fascination with Romanticism. Subjective 
inwardness was equated with passive,ineffective and escapistbehaviour. Music 
did notescape the increasing tendency to treat Romanticism with suspicion.12 


Whereas the early Romantics had managed to combine their retreat into Sub- 
jectivity with the moderate engagement with society available to the rising 
bourgeoisie and its aspirations in the wake ofthe French Revolution,the disil- 
lusion followingthefailure ofthe political aspirations of1848 led to disengage- 
ment and alienation. This was keenly felt in Germany with the dashing ofthe 
Utopian hopes raised by the Frankfurt Parliament of 1848, an assembly domi- 
nated by liberal intellectuals who perhaps naivelyunderestimated the forces of 


11 工 W. Adorno, Kierkegaajd: CoNstractioz of the 4esthetic, trans. Robert Hullot-Kentor (Minneapolis， 
1989),p. 8. 12 Pederson, "Romantic Music p. 64. 
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political reaction ranged against them. The result was despair, a bitter retreat 
from involvementin political life,and,itcan beargued,amarked political reac- 
tion contrasting sharply with the radical political involvement among artists 
and intellectuals which led up to 1848. The suppression of the revolution in 
Paris was particularly brutal. The account by the Russian liberal exile 
Alexander Herzen, who witnessed the "June days of 1848 in Paris, when the 
Socialist working classes in the city rose in defiance of the bourgeois national 
legislature, and were bloodily slaughtered, brings home the cataclysmic effect 
of the failure: 


No living man can remain the same after such a blow. He either turns more 
religious, clinging desperately to his creed and finding a kind ofconsolation in 
despair, and, struck by the thunderbolt, his heart yet again Sends forth new 
shoots. OFr else, manfully, though reluctantly, he parts with his last illusions， 
taking an even more Sober view and loosening his grip on the last withered 
leaves being whirled away bythebiting autumnal wind. Which is preferable? It 
is hard to say. One leads to the bliss of folly, the other to the misery of knowl- 
edge.13 


These extremes are epitomised in the poetry of Baudelaire in France and -to an 
extent-inthemusicofVagner in Germany.The changeisstrikinglyevident in 
the jaundiced modernism of Baudelaires Flexys dx ML(1857), With its combi- 
nation of disillusion and utopian aspiration, the visionary search for the new 
and unknown, for inner distant shores to escape the dull passage of time and 
the mundane experience ofthe everyday, to beseen in a poem like "Levoyage:: 


Amer savoir, celui quon tire du voyagel 

Le monde monotone et petit,aujourdhui， 

Hier, demain, toujours,nous fait voir notre image: 
Une oasis dhorreur dans un deksert dennuil 


[Whatbitter wisdom does the voyage givel 
The world,small, dull, today and yesterday， 
Tomorrow will our likeness still revive: 
Oasis grim in oOUFT Sahara greyl!]14 


The ecstatic desperation of the final stanza of the poem, with its imagery of 
death and deliverance, can hardly help but call to mind that other passionate 
retreat into inwardness and extinction ofthe same year - Wagner?s 77istaN 2004 
oade: 


13 Alexander Herzen，'After the Storm”，Pyom 雪 e Other 9Ho7e，trans. 工 . Navrozov， in Roland N， 
Stromberg (ed.),， Realis1l，NabGLESNL Nd SOOLiSNl Modes or THoxt Nd EXb1eSSi01 训 EM1obe， 17848-1934 
(New York, 1968), pp. 4-5. 

14 Charles Baudelaire, "Le voyage" Selected Poeis, trans. Joanna Richardson (Harmondsworth, 1975)， 
PPp.214-15. 
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Verse-nous ton poison pour quil nous rEconfortel! 
Nousvoulons,tant ce feunous brble le cerveau， 
Plonger au fond du gouftre, Enfer ou Ciel, qu?importe? 
Aufond dePInconnu pour trouver de NoVeazl 


[Pour forth your poison, our deliverancel 

This fire consumes our minds,let?s bid adieu， 
Plumb Hell or Heaven,what?s the difference? 
Plumb the Unknown,to find out something NewW!]15 


In this respectCarl Dahlhaus has commented:'As charyas we should otherwise 
be of historiological speculations based on dates, the temptation is well-nigh 
irresistible to see more than a mere coincidence in the fact that TY1stxNl was 
written at the same time as Baudelaire”s Flex7s dl MU1(1857),the Joxzs etoxi7o of 
themodern movementin poetry15VWagners own involvementin the May rev- 
olution of1849in Dresden,andhissubsequentexileand retreat into the sphere 
of art provides Support for those who argue that the birth of modernism and 
the European avant-garde lies in the ruins of the 1848-9 uprisings. Adorno 
argued that 'the category of “the modern>” . . .emerges for the first time with 
Baudelaire,andindeed in theemphaticsensein which itis nowused citing "Le 
Vvoyage” as the key manifesto of the beginnings ofaesthetic modernism.17 And 
in his monumental history of the nineteenth century Eric Hobsbawm draws 
the contrastbetween theartforarts sake position before 1848 and the change 
that followed after: 


Artforart's sake'though already formulated,mostly by conservatives or dilet- 
tantes,could notasyetcompete with artforhumanity?”s sake,orforthenations” 
Or the proletariat*s Sake. Not until the 1848 revolutions destroyed the 
Romantic hopes of the great rebirth of man, did selfcontained aestheticism 
come into its Own.18 


The disenchantment following the failure of the 1848 revolutions across 
Europe, and the general retreat of the arts from social engagement into the 
inwardness which had characterised the German Romantic aesthetic from the 
earlier part ofthe century, sows in the period of late Romanticism the seeds of 
modernism and the avant-garde.The growth ofan 'ideologyoforganicismy” can 
also be seen as a product of the project of autonomy and of the aesthetics of 
inwardness. This, however, needs to be understood in relation to the parallel 
(and apparently conflicting) growth of positivist scientific method, which was 
reflected in the development of musicology and music historiography as 


15 20 记 ,pp.216-17. 

16 Carl Dahlhaus, Nizeteez 太 -CexztxDy Msic, trans. J. B. Robinson (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1989), p. 
203，. 17 工 W.Adorno, TDrlesxtget221 .45the 示 1967-68 (Zurich, 1973),p. 5o. 

18 Eric Hobsbawm, 7jpe 49e ofRevotioz I789-1848 (London, 1962),p. 325. 
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detached, positivistic disciplines, and also in the development of the physiol- 
ogy and psychology of music. This had already begun with the distinctly non- 
Positivist，Hegelian Idealist A. B. Marx，who played a _ central role in the 
establishment of music theory in the mid-century, but whose plans for the 
rationalisation and development of music pedagogy in schools had the o 生 cial 
Support of the Prussian State. The consolidation of musicology as an indepen- 
dent discipline continues in the later part ofthe century through the efforts of 
Friedrich Chrysanderand Philip SPpitta,culminating in the systematic musicol- 
ogy of Guido Adler and in the new music theory associated with Hugo 
Riemann and his circle. The search for the origins ofmusic in Primitive forms 
of communication and animal cries, together with the development of the 
Psychology ofmusic showed the immediate infuence ofCharles Darwin?s evo- 
lutionary theories- musics biological originsand its relation to ljanguagel? - as 
well as the extension of Darwinism in the psychological and philosophical 
Writings ofHerbert Spencer.20This is manifestin a diverserange oftheorists at 
this period, notably Edmund Gurney, Probably the most significant English 
Writer on music in the nineteenth century, and Richard Wallaschek。whose 
debates with Spencer on the origins of music appeared in the journal WMzzd in 
the 189oS.24 

Theapparently irresistible confidence and dominance ofthe natural sciences 
and their conviction that the world can be controlled and explained through 
the power of rationality, together with the increasing industrialisation and 
commercialisation of Western society, are the counterpole to what are, in 
effect, two different versions of the artistic retreat into invwardness and auton- 
omy. This contradiction is that between,on the onehand,aturning inwards of 
thearts,and,on the otherhand,theirunavoidable participation in thebustle of 
the commercial free market in a rapidly industrialising society. This tension is 
neatly encapsulated by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, who wrote in 1894: “Today， 
two things seem to be modern: the analysis of life and the fight from life . . . 
One practises anatomy on the inner life ofonexs mind,or one dreams.222 

There is at the same time a convergence of highly influential ideas which 
impinge on the neo-romantic aesthetics ofexpression and drawit in the direc- 
tion of the extra-musical and associations with the turbulent political context 


19 See for instance Charles Darwin, THe Boxjpyessio of 太 e Biotio1s zh MO CN0 _ 44712106 (1872), 3rd edn， 
with an Introduction,Afterword and Commentaries by Paul Ekman (London, 1998), pp. 91-5, with refer- 
ences to Herbert Spencer. 

20 Seeespecially Herbert Spencer, "The Origin and Function of Music” (1857),in Ziterazy tle ad WMSic: 
55s0OS OU Tite1a1O EXb1eSSi01， 雪 e O17291 0FMzsic OUd Gace1itpness Old Beatt 罗 (NewYork,1951), pp.45-106. 

21 See Bojan Bujic (ed.)，Mzxsic z Bzyobpeat THoxkgHt 71851-1972 (Cambridge，1988)，pP. 322-6，for 
extracts 人 fom Wallascheks?s response to Spencer. 

22 Hugovon Hofmannsthal,cited in James McFarlane,*The Mind ofModernism> in Malcolm Bradbury 
and James McFarlane (eds.), ModemaisNl 189o-1930 (Harmondsworth, 1986),p.71. 
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ofthetime.Thattheseall have greatresonance in Wagners writings and in his 
musicisundeniable. Butwhatisequallyevident,as Dahlhaus has observed,”3 is 
the styjlistic drve77ece of the music of these years, and the absence of a single 
dominantstyle. While itis clear thatthe conception ofan absolute music, free- 
Standing and autonomous, coOntinues to act as centre of gravity for the mid- 
Century, the resistance to the idea also belongs to its force-field. Nationalism 
and Realism in music would appear at first sight to be pulling in the opposite 
direction to that ofabsolute music, towards extra-musical referentiality at the 
Very least, and towards the functional context of music and the shaping of 
national identities. Having said this,however, there is no doubtthatthe domi- 
nant paradigm remains that of German instrumental music, with Beethoven>s 
Symphonies and overtures read as “programmatic，and German Romantic 
Opera with its evocation of the mysterious and supernatural, but particularly 
Webers operatic overtures，as its exemplars. Vladimir Stasov，the highly 
infuential nineteenth-century Russian music critic and Protagonist of the 
Russian nationalist school,emphasises this reading in relation to Glinka when 
Phe writes: 


What are most of Beethoven?s overtures (Leo1to7U，Co7iola11N5，Eg1ONt etc.)， 
Certain parts of his last quartets, many of his sonatas, and all save his first two 
Symphonies 让 not “programme music?...The overtures of Weber， 
Mendelssohn, and Berlioz are also programmatic. All of this music is far, far 
removed from the "absolute music ofearlier days.2 


The rejection ofthe idea ofabsolute music in this case merely serves to perpet- 
uate its technical means,albeit ostensibly towards other ends. Furthermore, it 
is also striking that French and Italian music, dominated as they were by grand 
Opera and mnusic for the theatre, also demonstrate a certain convergence with 
German absolute music by the 187os and 188os, with Saint-Saens?s project to 
introduce instrumental musical forms and genres to France after the Franco- 
Prussian War (admittedly also for reasons to do with the bolstering of French 
national self-esteem),and the evident infuence of Wagnerian music drama on 
the late works of Verdi. Indeed, the infltuence of Wagner increasingly domi- 
nates all the arts by the 187os, in large part due to his remarkable achievement 
in calculatedly imbuingtheapparently abstractmaterial ofautonomous music， 
the symphonic tradition, with a sensuous symbolism which opens it Up as 
never before to extra-musical correspondences. Paradoxically,the vital inspira- 
tion for Wagner in the achievement of this aim was Schopenhauer, a philoso- 
pher who, in his philosophy at least, taught the renunciation of the world of 
appearance and detachment from the Will. 


23 Dahlhaus, Nixzeteez 太 -Cexztzy MMSic, PP. 193-4. 
24 Vladimir Stasov, Selected Essays OU MMSic trans. Florence Jonas (London, 1968), pp. 74-5. 
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Theaesthetics offeeling: Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche 


Although Schopenhauerbelongs firmly to the Idealist tradition ofthe firsthalf 
of the nineteenth centuryy the full effect ofhis Die TeitaAk Te 0d Sie 
(TUe TYoxrQa as Tad yaen) (1818; 2nd edn 1844) was not really felt until the 
period following the 1848 revolutions. Indeed，he is probably，next to 
Nietzsche, the most infuential philosopher of the second half of the century. 
For Schopenhauer the powerofartisthejoining ofthe sensuous particularand 
the world of universal Ideas (and in this we see a return to the Platonic Ideal 
Forms). Itis through artthatweareableto gain somerespiteand calm from the 
restless Striving ofthe world ofsense and know the universal for an instantin a 
State ofwill-less contemplation. Itis musicwhich he seesasthemostdirectrep- 
resentation Or expression of the Will, and simultaneously as the art form most 
immediately capable of freeing us from the force of the Will. But more than 
this, music constitutes for him a kind ofphilosophising without concepts,and 
名 rthermore, he claims, 这 one were to Succeed in conceptualising music accu- 
rately, then one would have succeeded in conceptualising and explaining the 
World, as music is its essencey its in-itself. Towards the end of his lengthy dis- 
cussion ofmusicin 7je Tas Jiaad7dexhesummariseshisargumentin the 
following terms: 


In the whole ofthis exposition ofmusic I have been trying to bring out clearly 
that it expresses in a perfectly universal ljanguage, in a homogeneous material， 
(that is, in mere tones), and with the greatest distinction and truth, the inner 
nature, the in-itselfofthe world, which we think ofunder the concept of w 记 ， 
because will is its clearest manifestation. Further, according to my vievw and 
contention, philosophy is nothing but a complete and accurate reproduction 
and expression of the nature of the world in very general concepts, for only in 
Such is it possible to gain a perspective on that whole nature which will be ade- 
quate and applicable everywhere. Thus anyone who has followed me and 
entered into my mode ofthought will not be surprised ifI say that, supposing 
it Were possible to give a perfectly accurate, complete, even detailed, explana- 
tion of music - that is to Say, to reproduce minutely in concepts What 让 
exXpresses - this would also be a su 伍 cient reproduction and explanation of the 
World in concepts, or at least equivalent to such an explanation, and thus 让 
would bethetrue philosophy. Consequently Leibnitzs words ... may be paro- 
died in thefollowing way to suit our loftier view ofmusic: “music is the uncon- 
Scious exercise in metaphysics in which the mind does not know that it is 
philosophising”.25 


25 Arthur Schopenhauer, THe To 4 Ti aad Jaea, ed. David Berman, trans. Jill Berman (London， 
1995) PP. 171-2， 
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Schopenhauerbringsthetheory ofexpression to the pointwhereitbecomes,in 
asense,aversion ofthe theory ofimitation or rfepresentation. Butwhatis being 
represented is not the outside world of nature, which Schopenhauer sees as 
Scpez, mere illusion or appearance. Instead it is inner nature, the force of the 
Will itself as a kind of life force, which, through the transfiguring power of 
music and the detached self-reflectivity which results, gives immediate access 
to the world of ideas behind the world of appearance. This is a kind of pure 
knowledge,characterised by aesthetic disinterestedness and detached from the 
blind force of the Will，a form of “cognition without concepts> But，as 
Dahlhaussuggests,*this esthetic "rescue” of ideas is precarious and threatened: 
the realm ofesthetics is a realm ofappearance and even ideas sink to this realm 
iftheyareentrusted entirely toesthetic contemplation2.26This extreme version 
of the theory of expression as immediate manifestation of the inner world of 
feelings leads,in fact, to the contemplation ofpure form. That is to sayyit leads 
Paradoxically back to formalism and the theory of form. Thus we arrive at a 
point where the idea of pure expression, as put forward by Schopenhauer， 
becomes what is sometimes mistakenly regarded as its opposite: formalism 
Before taking this position further, however, and examining the formalist 
theory put forward by Eduard Hanslick, I should first like to consider some 
aspects of Schopenhauers philosophy in relation to Wagner and Nietzsche. 

In his writings from the years 1849-51 we know that Wagner had not yet 
read Schopenhauer: even So, the late nineteenth-century English translator of 
his prose writings, William Ashton Ellis, goes so far as to suggestthat there is 
alreadyaremarkableaffnitywith thephilosopher”sthoughteven beforehehad 
read him. He notes that'an attentive perusal [of “The Art-work ofthe Future> 
(1849)] cannotfail to bring home to those conversant with Schopenhauer>s Die 
Tekak TUe ztd steltz the remarkable fact that two cognate minds have 
developed an almost identical system of philosophy”” When in 1854 Wagner 
did become familiar with Schopenhauers monumental work it caused him to 
relinquish his conviction that music Should be at the service of the drama 
(which hehad neverreally putinto practice anyway),and instead to place music 
at the centre ofthe music drama (7Yista7l WUd Node is the obvious outcome of 
this conversion). In a sense, therefore, Schopenhauers infuence also sends 
Wagner some way back in the direction of absolute music. The effect on 
Wagner Was radical, and is felt not only in 77istaz, but also in his subsequent 
theoretical writings, particularly the essay “Beethoven: (187o). The effect of 
Schopenhauer on the young Nietzsche was, ifanything, even more dramatic， 
Particularly as it was So Strongly associated with Nietzsche's infatuation with 


26 Carl Dahlhaus, BFsthetics ofMzsic, trans. William Austin (Cambridge, 1982), p. 46. 
27 7NHe 47tW0 人 ofthe Ptye atdO 太 er TD1s,translators note,p. 69. 
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Wagners music and with the composers own distinctly uncritical reading of 
Schopenhauer. 

Nietzsche first read Schopenhauers 7Je Tord as Tazd aea in 1865,and 
appears,jike Wagner before him, to have succumbed initially to the Power of 
its literary style rather than seeing the problems it Presented at a philosophical 
level. At this stage, now an enthusiastic Schopenhaueran, he remained uncon- 
Vinced by Wagner”s music. In 1868,however,having heard 7yzstaz, he was won 
over, and shortly after had the opportunity to meet the composer. By 1869， 
When he took up his professorship at Basle University, he had become a close 
member of the Wagner circle and a frequent Visitor to the family home at 
Tribschen. It is this intoxicating combination of the experience of Wagner2S 
music, the reading ofthe composer”s theoretical works,and the mutual enthu- 
Siasm for Schopenhauer that led directly to Nietzsche”s first important philo- 
Sophical book, 7He Biz 太 of7yagedy oltoftpe sbijitorMxsic. In itheattempted to 
demonstrate the origins oftragedy (which,like Wagner,heties to music) in the 
Dionysian rites ofthe ancient Greek world,and atthe sametime to derive from 
this a general theory of artistic creation. He outlines this position atthe start of 
the book-apassageIciteatlengthto givethefavour ofNietzsche?s rhetoric at 
this stage,andhis attimes extreme use ofsomewhat misleading metaphors: 


We shall have gained much for the science of aesthetics when we have come to 
realize,notjustthroughlogical insightbutalso with the certainty ofsomething 
directly apprehended [4xscpaxz0t9],， that the continuous evolution of art is 
bound up with the duality of the 4polizre and the Dioxysiac in much the same 
Wayas reproduction depends on there being two Sexes Which co-exist in a state 
of perpetual conflict interrupted only occasionally by periods ofreconciliation. 
Wehave borrowed these names from the Greeks who reveal the profound mys- 
teries oftheir vievw ofartto those with insight,notin concepts,admittedly, but 
through the penetratingly vivid fgures of their gods. Their two deities of art， 
Apollo and Dionysos, provide the starting point for our recognition that there 
exists in the world ofthe Greeks an enormous opposition, both in origin and 
goals,between theApollineartoftheimage-makerorsculptor[Bzdzerland the 
imageless art of music, which is that of Dionysos. These two very different 
drives [7Yiebe] exist side by side, mostly in open conflict, stimulating and pro- 
Voking [7ezzez] one another to give birth to ever-newy more vigorous offspring 
in whom they perpetuatetheconflictinherentin theopposition between them， 
an opposition only apparently bridged by the common term 'art - Until even- 
tually, by a metaphysical miracle ofthe Hellenic“VWilb, theyappear paired and， 
in this pairing,finallyengenderawork ofartwhich is Dionysiacand Apolline in 
equal measure: Attic tragedy.28 


28 Friedrich Nietzsche, THe B1zzt 太 orTyagedy ad OtherTitygsyeds.Raymond Geuss and Ronald Spiers， 
trans. Ronald Spiers (Cambridge, 1999), p. 14. 
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While much has been made ofthe dualistic opposition Nietzsche puts forward 
between Dionysos and Apollo, which is itself a variation on the dualism of 
Schopenhauer's 71e TD 4 TU ad Taea Te Bi 地 of Tragedy was badly 
received by fellow scholars at the time. It was widely regarded as lacking any 
firm scientificor scholarly foundations (the work was regardedasaphilological 
rather than philosophical study, given Nietzsche?s postas Professor ofClassical 
PhilologyatBasle) and was seen as amounting to little morethan a Propaganda 
tractin SupportofVWagner.”” Nietzsche later repudiated the book,and by 1878 
had rejected both Wagner and Schopenhauer. I shall return to a consideration 
of Nietzsches position regarding the relation between form and expression 
after an examination ofHanslick”s conceptof form. 


The aesthetics ofform: Hanslick and Nietzsche 


Well known for his criticism of Wagner and Support of Brahms, Hanslick pub- 
lished the first edition of his infuential book 全 7j MUSTQLSCU-ScHUONeN (O7 切 e 
Beaztjhtl 2 Msic) in 1854, and it was a work which was to go through many 
further editions over the nexthalf century, reaching its eighth edition in 1891. In 
it,through a critique ofthe expressivist position in music, he putforward what is 
often regarded as a purely formalistaesthetic, a position which argues that music 
is totally autonomous and self-referential, that is, free-standing, not contingent 
or dependentupon anything outside itselfforits meaning,and,importantly, that 
music is incapable of expressing definite emotions. It is worth considering his 
position in Some detail here, as it represents the autonomist position in music at 
its mostextreme and offers what still remains one ofthe clearest and most coher- 
entarguments forit. Ishall take key stages ofhis argument one at a time. 

Hanslick step by step refutes the expression theory of music. The first stage 
is through negation. He starts from the position thatall musicians assume that 
music represents definite feelings, but when pressed, they have to admit they 
cannot Say What feelings Precisely are being expressed. So they fall back on the 
position that music can only represent indefinite feelings. 


Although .. .all music theorists tacitly acceptand base their arguments on the 
postulate that music has the power of representing definite emotions,yettheir 
bertter judgment has kept them from openly avowing it. The conspicuous 
absence ofdefinite ideas in musictroubled their minds and induced them to lay 
down the somewhat modified principle thatthe objectof music was to avwaken 
and representindefinite,not definite,emotions.39 


29 SeeR.J.Hollingqdale, Nietzscpe: THe Maz tdNis Philosobjiy (Cambridge,rev.edn 1999),pp. 56-85,for 
an excellentaccoUnt of7Ne Biz 态 ofTyagedy and its reception. 
30 Edquard Hanslick, THe Beaxtzjitl zi Masic trans. Gustav Cohen, ed. Morris Weitz (New York, 1957)， 
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But, he argues, this can only mean that music traces the dynamic motion of a 
feeling,and this is not the same as expressing an indefinite emotion, for to rep- 
resentan indefinite emotion is a contradiction in terms. The question is WAat is 
being represented?and this cannot be answered. 


Rationally understood, this can only mean that music ought to deal with the 
MO0to1 accompanying afeeling,regardless ofits essential part, with what is felt; 
in other words, that its function is restricted to the reproduction of what we 
termed the dynamic element of an emotion, a function which we unhesitat- 
ingly conceded to music. But this property does notenable music to represent 
indefinite feelings,forto'represent something 'indefinite” is a contradiction in 
terms. Psychical motion, considered as motion apart from the state of mind it 
involves, can never become the object of an art, because without an answer to 
the query, Whatis moving,or whatis being moved?an arthas nothing tangible 
to work upon. That which is implied in the proposition - namely, that music is 
not intended to represent a definite feeling (which is undoubtedly true) - is 
onlyanegative aspect ofthe question. (p.37) 


Hanslick recognises thatthus farhis argumenthas had to focus on the negative 
task ofdemonstrating that,in spite ofthe long-standing conviction to the con- 
trary, music does not represent feelings at all, whether definite or indefinite. 
His argument hinges on the point that artworks are concerned with individu- 
alising the particular out ofthe general - the concretising ofits individual form 
out of the generalised state of the musical material. To represent an indefinite 
feeling would therefore be to attemptto move in the opposite direction, from 
the particular to the general, leaving the question as to what form the general 
could possiblytakeunder such circumstances. He putshisargumentwith great 
clarity in the following termas: 


But what is the positive, the creative, factor in a musical composition? An 
indefinite feeling as such cannotSsupplya subject; to utilise itan artwould, first 
of all, have to solve the problem: what jp7Mi can be given to it? The function of 
art consists in jdividualisizg, in evolving the definite out ofthe indefinite, the 
particular out of the general. The theory respecting 'indefinite feelings would 
reVerse this process. Itlands us in even greater difculties than the theory that 
music represents Something though it is impossible to define what. This posi- 
tion is but a step removed from the clear recognition that music represents no 
feelings, either deftinite or indefinite. Yet whbere is the musician who would 
deprivehis artofthatdomain which from time immemorial has been claimed as 
belonging to it? (PPp. 37-8) 


Viewed positively, however, the one certainty we are left with is that music in 
thefinal analysis is 如 ji. Thefirstproblem ofmusic,therefore,is to give Jo7i to 
Such dynamic motion. Thus he concludes that music expresses neither definite 
nor indefinite emotions. The second stage, in chapter III of his book, is to 
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Present the positive aspect of music?s lack of expression. So, what then is the 
beautiful in music according to Hanslick? He writes: 


在 7attezsbectca 岂 MicdL Bythis we mean thatthe beautiful is not contin- 
gentupon nor in need ofany subjectintroduced from without, butthat it con- 
Sists wholly of sounds artistically combined. The ingenious co-ordination of 
intrinsically pleasing sounds, their consonance and contrast, their fight and 
reapproach,their increasing and diminishing strength -this itis which, in free 
and unimpeded forms, presents itselfto our mental vision . 

(p.47,italics in original) 


Thus, for Hanslick, music is a play ofsounds, a kind ofsonicequivalent of the 
kaleidoscope, as jos, symmetries, structures (although the metaphor of the 
kaleidoscopeis in many respectsan unfortunateand misleading one,asitintro- 
duces an Unintended element of arbitrariness into Hanslick”s argumenb. The 
composer shapes the material of music - sounds as rhythm, melody, harmony。 
timbre.And Hanslick goes on: 


To the question: What is to be expressed with all this material?The answer will 
be: Musical ideas. Nowy a musical idea reproduced in its entirety is not only an 
object ofintrinsic beauty butalso an end in itself' and nota means of represent- 
ing feelingsand thoughts.Theessence ofmusicis sound and motion. (p.48) 


So there we have it ex NUie: music is not the expression of feelings at all, but 
instead is the shaping of the musical idea - in purely MUsical terms, as form. 
Indeed，Hanslick shows himself to be in a direct line of descent from the 
Idealist philosophers of the early years of the nineteenth century, and appears 
in particular to be referring back to Hegel, who had argued that art is the 
Shaping ofthe 'Idea" in sensuous material. Butfor Hanslick musicis notempty 
form. It is material animated by a mind working within it - the term he uses 
Phere is the German word Celst a term Which does not translate properly into 
English, but which can mean variously "mind> spirit or 'intellecty and which 
Was central to Hegels dialectical philosophy. Hanslick writes;: 


The act ofcomposing is a mental working on material capable of receiving the 
forms which the mind intends to give. The musical material in the hands of 
Creative genius is as plasticand pliableas itis profuse. Unlikethearchitect,who 
has to mould the coarse and Unwieldy rock, the composer reckons with the 
Ulterior effect of past sounds . . . A musical composition, as the creation of a 
thinking and feeling mind, may therefore， itself possess intellectuality and 
pathos to ahigh degree. (pp. 51-2) 


FEor Hanslick, this process, as relation between composer and material，is 
entirelya7tWstCalinteractionyand the'idea” ofthe resulting workis to beunder- 
stood in purely immanent termsi it cannot be articulated adequately in words 
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becauseitisapurely musical matter. Buthaving dismissed expression in music， 
or atleast,having argued thatwhat music expresses is not particular emotions 
butrather the Idea, Hanslick still avoids confronting the problem of'meaning” 
in music. As John Daverio has put it: 


there is atleastone factthat Eduard Hanslick?s protoformalist aesthetic makes 
abundantly clear: itis far easier to provea negative thesis than to forward a pos- 
itive account ofhow mnusic, given its discontinuous relationship with objective 
reality, interacts with meaning. To do so requires akind ofleap over an abyss,a 
foray, nolens volens, into the murky territory ofmusical metaphysics.3! 


ButHanslick,anticipating the new Positivism ofthe second halfofthe century 
(heis referred toapprovingly by Helmholtz) and therise ofthe more soberand 
Systematic ethos of WMSipyissescpa1 was perhapsunderstandably reluctant to 
indulge in excessive metaphysical speculation. At the same time, however, he 
phints -although he does not dravw the necessary conclusions from his theory - 
thatthe composer,unlike the architect, in dealing with the material also has to 
reckon with the effects of past Usage. Thus he suggests, without really taking 
thisup,thatthe material itselfis not Purely natural, ravw material, butis histor- 
ical,the productofprevious interactions between composersand material.The 
implications of this are also far-reaching, even though not pursued until the 
twentieth century (forexample, in the musicaesthetics of 工 W.Adorno). Ifthe 
material is imbued with Ceist and possesses “intellectuality and pathos to a 
high degree> it is presumably meaningful in the very concrete Sense of the 
musical gestures and genres which form the material itself. Hanslick does not 
Probe deeper,， however, leaving his discussion at a disappointingly abstract 
level. 

Itis interesting at this juncture to return to Nietzsche, because in the next 
Stage ofhis developmentafter 7Npe Biz 太 ofTyagedheaddresses the very point 
where Hanslick leaves of 他, although withoutreferring to Hanslick”saesthetics. 
This coincides with Nietzsche”s rejection of both Wagner and Schopenhauer 
after 1878, and thus it also sees a change in his style of philosophising and a 
Shift in his position in relation to music. The new aesthetic is clearly formu- 
lated in 瓦 za1; 4 70o 万 1t0N (1878), the book which provoked the rift with 
Vagner, in that section entitled "From the Soul of Artists and WTiters: What 
Nietzsche argues here is the recognition of the historical process through 
which musical fgurations，conventions，gestures acquire their apparently 
immanent musical meanings - that is, largely through former, but now natu- 
ralised，associations with drama，poetry，dance and physical gesture. In 
Aphorism 216 he writes: 


31 John Daverio, Nixzeteexz 太 -CetOJ MUWSICONL he Ge RONGNtC Ideology (NewYork, 1993),pPP.Xxi-xii. 
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It seems that in earlier times, Something must often have occurred much like 
what is now going on before our eyes and ears in the development of music; 
namely ofdramatic music: while music withoutexplanatory danceand miming 
(language of gesture) is atfirstempty noise,long habituation to that juxtaposi- 
tion of music and gesture teaches the ear an immediate understanding of the 
tonal fgures. Finally, the ear reaches a level ofrapid understanding such that it 
no longerrequires visible movement,and Widexstajds the composer without it. 
Then we are talking about absolute music, that is, music in which everything 
can beunderstood symbolically, without further aids.?? 


Ofcourse,this clearlyowes much to Wagner?s theoryofthejleitmotif, butatthe 
Sametime itseeksto demystify the processand generaliseittowards an accouUnt 
ofthe way in which autonomous music really has its origins in association and 
representation,the traces ofwhich it carries with it in quite concrete terms. In 
the previous aphorism in 瓦 2z0MlaN, 411 70o 瓦 z001 Nietzsche hints atthe manner 
in which the essentially empty, non-conceptual formalism of absolute mnusic 
has come to acquire atype ofconceptuality by association : 


Absolute music' is either pure form in the ravw state ofmusic, where sounds in 
rhythm and at various volumes are enough to give joy; or else it is the symbol- 
ism offorms that, without poetry, can speak to ouUr understanding (Since, after 
the two arts had undergone a long development together, musical form was 
finally woven through and through with threads ofconcepts and feelings).33 


These aphorisms point in the direction of symbolism by suggesting that the 
material ofmusic is itselfpermeated byfiguresand gestures which are redolent 
with meaning, but which are sublimated through the form of the work. This 
gives a Sophisticated twist to the aesthetics of expression through bringing it 
into conjunction with a concept of form. The apparent meaninglessness of 
autonomous mnusic is thus seen to be a sublimation of meaning in a Very 
material sense. This is hinted at in Hanslick,but is only formulated clearly, 
albeit briefy and without elaboration, by Nietzsche. And just as such reflec- 
tions begin to nudge music out of its isolated state of autonomy, So literature 
and poetics atthis period move even more decisively in the direction ofmusic?s 
idealised state ofabstraction. 


Symbolism, Paxtpoxy Pa 凡 andthetriumph ofthe 
aesthetics ofautonomy 


In the chapter devoted specificallyto musicin4Reboxws, Huysmans reveals the 
distaste his hero des Esseintes feels for the rude distractions of the concert hall 


32 Friedrich Nietzsche， 瑟 ia，4U 7Do 瑟 Mia1，trans。Marion Faber and Stephen Lehmann 
(Harmondsworth, 1994),p. 129. 33 巧 妈 ,p. 128. 
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and theunfortunate necessity in the pre-recording age ofhaving to have one”s 
solitary musical aesthetic experience in public in the company of hundreds of 
others. Itis as if, in the retreat from society,and thus inevitably from musicasa 
public art, music itselfsuffuses all else in the seclusion ofthe inner world. The 
logic of music and its “meaningful meaninglessness now pervades all the arts 
and acts asamodel for the cultivation of the senses characterised by the Strict- 
estautonomy and separation from usefulness,functionalism and utility. 
Huysmans?s hermetic exploration ofthelimits ofartand ofaesthetic experi- 
ence in 4 Rebows raises a number of definitive issues which can serve as refer- 
ence points for discussion of the contradictions inherent in the concept of 
autonomy and the ideal of music. Not least it reveals the extent to which this 
period looks both ways: it anticipates the rise of modernism and the avant- 
garde while extending to their extreme the ideas of autonomy，expression， 
form and fragmentation which were so central to early Romanticism. Pivotal is 
the connection between the autonomy aesthetic which characterised the 
French Symbolists and the corresponding musical Impressionism of the jzz de 
Siecle and the German Idealism and Romanticism of the early part of the 
Century (des Esseintes mentions in passing at the end of the novel, when his 
Self-imposed isolation has been breached and his enclosed world is collapsing 
under the pressure both ofthe outside world and of his medical condition, the 
coOnsolation he derives from reading Schopenhauer).There is the uneasy fasci- 
nation with religion and religiosity which characterises both parts of the 
Century. For des Esseintes,as we have seen,itis Catholic mysticism and monas- 
ticism, combined with a fascination with mediaevalism which has its origins in 
partin Wagner, but which is also to be seen much in evidence in the Debussy of 
the 188os and 189os. For the Idealists it is the residues of Pietism and a liking 
for metaphysics,with thetendency forarttoelevate itselfto the status ofan art- 
religion. These are associated with a number of other developments from 
which Ihere identify five. First,and mostimportantly,there is the retreat from 
everyday life and the mundane into the inner world of aesthetic Subjectivity 
and its coOrresponding objectification as the autonomous, hermetically sealed 
artwork. This is a form of solipsism impossible to defend philosophically but 
easy to Understand historically in view of the disillusion of art and its retreat 
from engagementafter 1848. By the late nineteenth century this is epitomised 
in Paul ValeEry”s vievw of art as 'a closed world> WUt Mo1tde jl and his wish to 
transcend whathe called 'the monotonous disorder of exterior life34 It can be 
Understood as an extreme version of the early German Idealists” concept of 
“inwardness" Secondly, there is the withdrawal from utility, ffom means-ends 


34 CfE W.N.Ince, 7TNe Poe 红 ITJeom ofPaxl TEN 1psbizatiot td 72c11l1gUe (Leicester, 197o),p. 71. 
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rationality, and the elevation of uselessness to the Ultimate aesthetic value. In 
Oscar Wilde's famous epithets from the preface to 7Ne PoztaitofDoxiaN CU 
(1891) wefind:'“From the pointofviewofform,thetypeofallthearts is the art 
ofthe musician .. .All artis quite useless.35 This, in effect, can be understood 
asareturn toKant?s argument in 7Npe CzigUe of7udgMezttthat art is character- 
ised by "purposiveness without a purpose': art has the form of purposiveness， 
butdoes nothaveapurpose outside itself. Valkry, who was first associated with 
Mallarme and Verlaine in the 189os, and whose Mo1tsiexy 72ste (1896) was the 
model for Debussy”s music criticism in his Momsiexy Cocpe (19ol),later wrote: 


The most evident characteristic ofa work ofart may be termed uselessness . . . 
In the life ofevery individual we can . . . circumscribe a peculiar realm consti- 
tuted bythesum ofhis "useless sensations and "arbitrary acts" 4 originated in 
the attempt to endow these sensations with a kind ofzxtilitb) and these acts With 
akind of7ecesSsi 罗 .35 


And in Momsiexy 7estewefind theoriginal thoughtforthis -theidea that music 
is the art above all others which gives coherence to the otherwise fleeting and 
ephemeral,and gives meaning to the otherwise meaninglessthrough providing 
it with a Structural context - that of its autonomous form - thus rendering it 
conscious and aware of itself: 


Mnusicalone can doit.Asortofjreid controlling these phenomena ofconscious- 
ness - images, ideas, which without that field would be simply comzbi2tz4 帮 0715y a 
symmetrical group ofall the combinations.37 


Debussy”sown aesthetic,although seldom articulated atanylength or with any 
Seriousness, clearly reflects that of the Symbolists in this respect. The idea of 
the iusory character of art, and of the hermetically sealed inner necessity of 
music which resists the incursions of the outside world to construct its own 
COntext, is plainly evident in a Statement he published in Mysica in October 
1902: 

Artis the most beautiful deception ofall! And although people try to incorpo- 


rate the everyday events of life in it, we musthope that it will remain a decep- 
tion lestitbecome autilitarian thing, sad as a 伺 ctory.38 


Thirdly, there is the problem of meaning already alluded to. What is striking 
about the work of the Symbolist poets and writers，including Verlaine， 
Rimbaud, Mallarme,ValeEry, Maeterlinckand Huysmans,is the extentto which 


35 Oscar Wilde, THe PortaitoFDoxiaz Gray (1891) (Harmondsworth, 1949), pp. 5-6. 

36 PaulValEry, "The Idea ofAre, in 4estjhetics, trans. 了 R. Manheim vol. XIII of THpe Coliected TYDms of Pazxll 
TBLEmDed.J. Mathews (London, 1964), p. 71. 

37 7THe Colected To ofpaxl TD,ed.J. Mathews,vol.VI, (London, 1973), p. 74. 

38 Claude Debussy "The Orientation of Music (19o2), in Depbxssy oz WMzsic: THe Critical Tit19S， coll. 
Francois Lesure, trans. and ed. Richard Langham Smith (New York, 1977),p. 85. 
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theirhighly self-aware artsoughtto distance itselffrom the everyday meanings 
oflanguageand to draw on theallusivenessand indirectness ofmusic,a signifi- 
cantaspect of which concerns the sensuous immediacy ofwords as soN4. This 
leads on directly to the fourth point: the rational control ofsensuous material, 
as Mtieye, the espousal of formalism, and the rational exploration of the irra- 
tional, are central to this - this is Valkry”s dialectical oscillation between inspi- 
ration and technique,and Mallarme?s exploration ofthe boundaries ofcontrol 
and chanceinhis later writings. In weakening thereferentialityof languagethe 
Symbolists sought to discover an internal rationale for the structuring of the 
artwork: whatValkry means by "utility” and "necessity” impjlies a purely imma- 
nent logic of poetic syntax Which at the same time stimulates an endlessly 
Subtle web of allusiveness. At its most experimental extreme, the Symbolist 
poem comesto parallel in certain respectsa musical score,and thus callsfor per- 
formance. In the prose "Preface? to the remarkable late poem "Un coup de des， 
(CThe throw ofthe dice) (1897) Mallarme writes: 


narrative is avoided. Add that from this stripped-down mode ofthought, with 
its retreats, prolongations, flights, or from its very design, there results, for 
Whoever would read it aloud, a musical score. The difference in the type faces， 
between the dominant motif, a secondary, and adjacent one,， dictates their 
importance for oral expression, and the range or disposition of the characters， 
in the middle, at the top, or at the bottom of the page, marks the rising and 
falling ofthe intonation . . . [Free verse and the prose poem] are joined undera 
Strange infuence，that of Music, as it is heard at a concert; Several of its 
methods,which seemed to me to applyto Literature,are to be found here.3? 


And finally, there is the idea of the indivisible fusion of form,，content and 
material represented by music. Indeed, to return to the starting-point of this 
chapter: Walter Pater had argued that 'all artaspires to the condition of music” 
Precisely because of the general tendency of all art to try to objliterate the dis- 
tinction between form,contentand subject-matter,and increasingly to retreat 
from representation into abstraction. In “The School ofGiorgione? he writes at 
length on this aspiration, and even proposes it as an aesthetic criterion of 
Success in all the arts: 


It is the art of music which most completely realises this artistic ideal, this 
perfectidentification ofmatter and form. In its consummate moments,theend 
is not distinct from the means, the form from the matter, the subject from the 
expression; they inhere in and completely saturate each other; and to it, there- 
fore,to the condition ofits perfect moments,all the arts may be supposed con- 
Stantly to tend and aspire. In music, then, rather than in poetry is to be found 


39 StEphane Mallarme, CoUected Poeis,trans. with a commentary by Henry Weinfield (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1994), pp. 122-3. 
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the true type or measure of perfected art. Therefore, although each art has its 
incommunicable element, its untranslatable order of impressions, its unique 
mode of reaching the 'imaginative reason', yet the arts may be represented as 
continually struggling after thelaw or principle ofmusic, to acondition which 
musicalone completely realises;and one ofthe chieffunctions ofaesthetic crit- 
icism, dealing with the products of art, nevw or old, is to estimate the degree in 
Which each ofthose products approaches,in this sense,to musical lavwv.49 


Mnusic had arrived at last as the 71N4 zitey a1es, not only accepted as equal in 
Significance to poetry or painting, and indeed to philosophy, but regarded as 
the model ofperfection forall the arts. Verlainexs poem 'Artpogtique (The Art 
of Poetry) of 1884,which,as Martin Sorrell suggests,can be taken as his poetic 
manifesto,41 speaksnotonlyforthewhole Symbolistmovement on the central- 
ity of the model provided by autonomous music, but for the triumph of the 
autonomy aesthetic in its mostsolipsistic form in all the arts atthejop de siecje: 


Dela musique avant toute chose,， 
Etpour cela prEfere DPImpair 

Plus vagueetplus soluble dans Pair， 
Sans rien en lui qui pese ou qui pose. 


[Letxs hear the music firstand foremost， 

And that means no more one-twWo-one-twos . . . 
Something more vague instead, something lighter 
Dissolving in air, weightless as air.]42 
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本 
The structures of musical life 


KATHARINE ELLIS 


In the sphere of art music, the second half of the nineteenth century saw the 
consolidation and wider dissemination of many of the Structures and institu- 
tions which had been set up in Europe during the preceding decades, and 
Which were now developing worldwideand gaining in status. Models for oper- 
atic, Orchestral, educational, publishing and journalistic institutions provided 
by the major European centres - particularly Paris, Vienna and London - 
became established in the New World to the extent that cities such as Boston 
and New York emerged as their potential rivals on the increasingly interconti- 
nental Stage of middle-class musical life. Such consolidation took various 
forms: nationalist drive and the breakdown of court culture lay behind the 
emergence of municipal musical culture in much of what now constitutes the 
Czech Republic，Poland and Hungary; in North America， the“European'， 
musical traditions of cities such as New York and Boston were initiated by 
immigrantGerman musiciansandembraced byawider middle classhungry for 
cultural status. The pace of consolidation also varied: in France and Britain, for 
instance,itwas leisurely in comparison with thebreathless rush from urbanisa- 
tion to the establishment of Europeanised cultural institutions in a new city 
Such as Los Angeles, in which the developments of a century in Europe took 
Place in just a few decades, starting in the 188os.: Nevertheless, the relatively 
late appearance of now-familiar pillars ofmusical life in some European cities 
Should not be forgotten: through the entire period under consideration Paris 
lacked a purpose-built orchestral concert hall and Vienna a permanent civic 
Symphony orchestra. In these areas respectively each city lagged well behind 
Chicago and Boston, for example. 

By way of discussions of urban musical life, repertory and canon, elitism， 
moral improvement, gender and education, this chapter examines the institu- 
tions, practices and - perhaps most importantly - assumptions which under- 
pinned an increasingly globalised culture in which particular repertories of 
Western art music were canonised as pinnacles of musical achievement and set 


1 C.P. Smith,*Inventing Tradition: Symphony and Opera in Progressive-era Los Angeles" in M. Saffle 
(ed.)， Msic atd Cittye 加 4Mierica 1867-19178 (New York, 1998),pp.299-321,atp. 30o. 
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apartfrom other formsofmusical entertainment. Since negotiation ofthe com- 
ponent parts of such a canon was undertaken primarily by bourgeois society， 
this chapter concentrates essentially on the middle-class experience, both in 
itselfand in the cultural relations which existed between the middle classesand 
thoseaboveand below them in the social hierarchy. It goes without saying that 
in a chapter of this size complete coverage - both geographical and institu- 
tional - is impossible,and that the extent of local variation can only be hinted 
at. Because oftheir centrality to the questions under reviewand the richness of 
their musical institutions, study of Paris, Vienna and London forms the kernel 
of this chapter triggering comparative glances at other Urban centres， 

The reasons for the globalisation of European musical culture are multifari- 
ous but intimately linked with colonialism,industrialisation, the expansion of 
international trade and the establishment of significant expatriate commu- 
nities,and relatively large-scale migrations provoked in particular by the revo- 
lutionaryuprisingsof1848-9.This is not,however,toimplythatartmusic was 
globajlised to the point where it became the most widespread form of musical 
expression everywhere it was introduced. In many cases, cultural imperialism 
produced only pockets of Europeanised activity, leaving the majority of the 
population untouched. China, for instance, was exposed to European infu- 
ences from the late eighteenth century onwards. Diplomatic missions from 
England, and in particular the Opium War of 1839-4o，forcibly opened 
Chinese cities to Western influences，including Christianity and Mozart. 
Spurred by perceptions of backwardness in relation to Japan (whose first 
Conservatoire was founded in the188os),and bya growingexpatriate commu- 
nity in Westernised cities such as Shanghai,the Chinese middle classesbegan to 
adopt Western art musicas a sign of modernity and cosmopolitanism - which 
led， in 19o7，to the foundation of the Shanghai Municipal Symphony 
Orchestra.z It is of course Significant that in an extension of ideological pro- 
CeSSes relating to universality and supreme value which were taking Place in 
Europe itself' its art music should be adopted as a symbol of both cultural 
reftnement and anti-parochialism; equally，we should not forget that 
Westernised cities such as Shanghai were isolated oases in a country whose 
population was otherwise Steeped in its own ancient,，highly aestheticised， 
complex and class-based modes of musical expression ranging from courtly 
Pipa music down to the tea-shop rowdiness of Peking Opera. 

The consolidation ofnorms implies a concomitant hardening of boundaries 
- whether real or assumed - the transgression of which may be fraught with 
difculty. In a broadly conservative late nineteenth century in Europe, such 


2 及 . 开 . 民 raus, Piazos CU0 Politics 友 CHz0: MiddLe-CUaSS4N10itio15 0N1d te St09Le over TBSte MUSC (New 
York and Oxford, 1989),pp.4and 7. 
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boundaries had significant impact on the reception ofcomposersand perform- 
ers, on the types of musical experience available to men and women respec- 
tively,on the definition ofmusicians (and the spaces in which theytraditionally 
performed) as either amateur or professional,private or public,and on therela- 
tionship between 'serious"and "popular musicand its practitioners. Yetalong- 
Side the sharper delineation of boundaries which heightened the sense that a 
professional, canonic, male-dominated mainstream of large-scale instrumental 
music and opera topped the hierarchy of musical activity, there was room for 
considerable diversity not only in the form of thriving amateur musics but 
also in the proliferation of specialist and often Privately funded societies 
devoted to lesser-known composers and repertories. It is nevertheless a 
measure of the tenacity of the musical canon as configured in the late nine- 
teenth century that its primary institutions ofthe symphony orchestra and the 
opera/ballet company continue to receive large public subsidies in cultural 
centres worldwide. 


The rhythms ofurban musical life 


The Principle of the season dominated the musical life of cities in which 
instrumental traditions were Strong. Where opera companies might observe 
onlyashortsummer recess,withabreakforreligious festivals,concertsocieties 
and touring virtuosi crammed their offerings into a much shorter period - 
usually October/November to April/May - after which their more affluent 
patronscould befound relaxing in the country,atthe seaside,oratincreasingly 
popular spa resorts such as Baden Baden or Cheltenham. The significant 
increase in public concert activity in centres SuUch as London and Paris during 
thesecond halfofthe century putthe season under severe strain. Despite a con- 
comitant expansion of the musical press, critics began to complain that they 
could be only selective in the events they covered. In 1893 the Daib News and 
Satday Reyviemw quoted an estimated figure of fifty concerts per week during 
the London season, which extended into June (in Paris the season frequently 
continued into Mayi in 189os Vienna the season Was shorter,ending in ApriD).3 
For orchestral musicians the consequence ofsuch patterns of activity was that 
many of them had to fnd alternative employment (at the very resorts fre- 
quented by their winter patrons, with touring Opera companies or in dance- 
music orchestras playing outdoor summer events) for Up to Seven months of 
the year. For opera singers seeking summer employment the European Spa 
towns Were an obvious destination; but South America and the United States 


3 C.Ehrlich, THpe WMzsic Pro1essioz zz B1itaijt SitCe he EGRteet 太 Cettt0: 4 Social Fistomy) (Oxford, 1985),P. 
613; S. McColl, Masic Cziticisyt zie0 1896-7897: C7iticaly Movig Popis (Oxford, 1996),p. 33. 
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could be vastly more lucrative, and the fact that the American and European 
Seasons did not fully coincide made for such easy dovetailing of engagements 
thatentire companies set Sail each summer.4 

In many northern cities ofthe USA the conceptof'season? was as Strong as in 
Europe,notleastbecauseso much oftheimpetusforthesettingup ofartmusic 
institutions came from German musicians who had fed the uprisings of 
1848-9 and who rer-established familiar customs in the New World. Old tradi- 
tions died hard: throughout its frstfifty years at least (to 1892),the New York 
Philharmonic, the USA'?s first permanent orchestra, kept to a season Spanning 
roughly November to late April.s The familiar Western European division 
between the 'serious winter season and traditionally 'lighter? summer fare was 
made explicit in Henry Lee Higginson?s plans for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra,as setoutin 1881,in which hetooktheunprecedented step ofoffer- 
inghis musicians annual salaries.“ Higginson aimed to pay his players enough 
to secure their full-time devotion to the orchestra; for other instrumentalists， 
multiple employment was the norm, since no Single position yielded a full 
living wage. The situation in Vienna was typical: members of the Vienna 
Philharmonic came from the ranks ofthe Court Opera butalso, in some cases， 
took part in the rival series of concerts presented by the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. In addition, eminent players formed chamber ensembles and 
taught at the Vienna Conservatoire. The violinist Joseph Hellmesberger 
(1828-93) provides an admittedly extreme case: director of the Gesellschaft 
concerts from 1851l to 1859,hethen led the Court Opera orchestra from 186o， 
becoming its music director in 1877. During that time he also led the 
Hellmesberger Quartet (1849-91) and both directed and acted as professor of 
Violin atthe Conservatoire.The netresultofsuch fragmented existences on the 
part of professional musicians was that during the season concert and operatic 
life was Structured around their availability. The proliferation of afternoon 
COncert series in major European cities in the latter part ofthe century was not 
Simply an unthinking continuation of earlier traditions, but evidence of the 
continued use of musicians who had to be ready for another performance - 


4 In 1889, an estimated 1;200 opera employees left Milan for more gainful summer employment in 
South America, with Rio, Buenos Aires, Havana, Lima, Caracas and Santiago de Chile the favourite destina- 
tions. In the United States the 人 包 voured cities were New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
Fiamma Nicolodi,*Opera Production from Italian Unification to the Present* in 工 . Bianconiand G. Pestelli 
(eds.),Ojpera Prodxctioz aad 族 ResoWiestrans. 工 .G. Cochrane (Chicagoand London, 1998),pp. 165-228,at 
P. 17o. 

5 了 .了 . Krehbiel, THpe PhpiipazoaONic Society of Nem 芭 红 4 Meozial (New York, 1892), pp. 95-163. Over 
the same fifty years the orchestra"s membership remained overwhelmingly Germanic and in particular 
German-Jewish: a cumulative list of eighty-four orchestral members contains just four non-Germanic 
names (10id.,p. 173). 

6 H.L.Higginson, cited in M. DeWolfe Howe, THpe Bostoz 9yMij 加 po Orcpestya, 7881-1931,Tev.edn with 
JN.Burk(Boston and New York, 1931), ppP. 16-17. 
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most likely operatic - the same evening. In Paris, major orchestras such as the 
Societe des Concerts or Jules Pasdeloupys Concerts Populaires held their con- 
Certs on Sunday afternoons starting at 2 p.m. of 2.30 p.m.; in Vienna the Start 
time for the Gesellschaft concerts Was even earlier - 12.30 p.m. - in order to 
ensure that the musicians were released in time to return to the Court Opera. 
FEor singers in particular the working day might even be extended beyond an 
operatic performance to an appearance ata private soiree. 

Operatic activity mirrored the progress of the season in more Subtle ways， 
and with considerable variation between particular theatres within one city. In 
Paris, the Opkra rarely scheduled firstnightsafter theend ofJune or before the 
beginning ofOctober,thoughitmightbegin arepriseofevensuch aprominent 
Work as MeyerbeersZebrobpete inAugust,asindeeditdid in 1876.The Opkra- 
Comique continued to put on first nights throughout the summer, flling its 
Schedules with lesser names. One can only pity a composer such as Justin 
Cadeaux, whose one-act Zes dex 1aket was premiered on 12 August 1852, the 
epicentre of Paris?s “dead season. As national, subsidised theatres, both estab- 
lishments were bound by the terms of their contract (the cajpiey des cpa1IeS)， 
which regulated the number and type ofworks to be presented during the year 
in question. Major Italian theatres such as the San Carlo in Naplesand La Scala， 
Milan, were bound by similar contracts. But the prevalence of the impresario 
System - by which a Privately owned or municipal opera house was leased to a 
Single individual contracted to provide nothing more Specificthan a minimum 
number ofperformances ofa minimum number ofoperas - resulted in less reg- 
ulated programming driven entirely by public demand. 


Repertory and canon 


The relationships between public demand，commerce and idealism in the 
Second halfofthe century were as complex as they were far-reaching,infuenc- 
ing not only the dominant repertories of Western music with which musicians 
and musicologists continue to work, but also the very institutions and build- 
ings within which such activity took place. William Weber highlights the years 
around 187o as the crucial period during which a repertory of model works 
reached the centre ofinternational musical life,increasinglydominating educa- 
tionand public performance,and living in uneasy coexistence With new music， 
asitwould foratleastthe next century.” Itwas atthis point in the nineteenth 
century he argues, that after Several decades in the making a performing 
canon became an incontrovertible fact of musical life. For while there had 


7 W. Weber, "The History of the Musical Canon'y in N. Cook and M. Everist (eds.), Rethzzpi9 WUWSEC 
(Oxford and New York, 1999), p. 341. 
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been Striking examples of isolated performing canons in Seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century France (Lully) and eighteenth-century England (Handel)， 
and while a teaching canon whereby composers emulated models of older 
musichad been in operation for centuries,it took a constellation ofearly nine- 
teenth-century Preoccupations, including respect for history, philosophies of 
universal beauty and the elevation of the artist to the Status of genius to bring 
thevaluesunderpinning the pedagogical canon to theforefront,toinfectthem 
With bourgeois ideals and to render them nearly indispensable to concert and 
opera audiences. Governments, musicians，teachers, musical patrons，entre- 
Preneurs and critics all participated in the development of a canonic perform- 
ing repertory the peripheries of which were negotiable but at the centre of 
Whose concert hall tradition stood Beethoven. The centrality of Beethoven to 
the Western canon and the nature of his reception in the earlier part of the 
Century implied that certain types of music-making should be given Priority 
Over others as the cornerstones of musical culture. His “hallmark” genres of 
Symphony, string quartet and piano sonata appeared naturally predominant 
over those ofchoral music and opera, with the result that the arenas in which 
canonic values became entrenched earliest were the orchestral concert, the 
chamber concertand (though later) the solo piano recital. 

The very structures within which professional musical activity took Place 
reflected such concernsand mark one ofthe defining features ofthe institution- 
alisation ofmusical life in the second halfofthe century. Purpose-built orches- 
tral concerthalls,some ofthem publiclyfunded and seating up to 3;ooo people， 
were erected in Liverpool (Philharmonic Hall, 1849), New York (Steinway 
Hall, 1854, rebuilt 1866; and Carnegie Hall, 1891)， Manchester (Free Trade 
Hall,1856), London (St Jamess Hall, 1858, and Queen's Hall, 1893), Chicago 
(Bryan Hall，186o，Central Music Hall，1879，and Orchestra Hall，19o4)， 
Frankfurt (1861)，Vienna (Grosse Mnusikvereinssaal]，187o)，Amsterdam 
(Concertgebouw, 1888) and Boston (Symphony Hall，19oo). A Practice of 
appending one or more Smaller halls for chamber music，typically seating 
around goo,is also apparent in Vienna (Kleine Musikvereinssaal), Leipzig (the 
new Gewandhaus complex, 1884), Copenhagen (Odd-Fellow Palace concert 
halls,1888) and London (Queen?s Hal])， 

Piano manufacturers added to the available concert spaces by providing ded- 
icated halls available for hire and in which concert artists might conveniently 
demonstrate their pianos to the general public. The tradition was already well 
established in Paris, with the Salles Pleyel, Erard, Pape and Herzi the second 
halfofthe century sawthestandardisation ofthe Practice, with the building or 
appropriation of halls by Bosendorfer (1872) and Ehrbar (1877) in Vienna， 
Steinway (1854) and Chickering (1875) in NewYork,and Steinway (1878) and 
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Bechstein (Wigmore Hall, 19ol) in London. While the business Practices of 
piano manufacturers emphasised the links between bourgeois music-making 
and commerce, the act of concert-going itself increased in aesthetic serious- 
ness, its dedicated spaces, many of which had facades reminiscent of ancient 
Classical temples, becoming shrines for the silent appreciation of acknow]- 
edged masterpieces.8 

One does not have to look far for evidence of Beethoven?s centrality to the 
canon ofmasterworks traditionally presented in such spaces -even in contexts， 
Such as the setting up in 1849 of the Paris Socikte des Derniers Quatuors de 
Beethoven, in which the aim was to cultivate appreciation of works hitherto 
denied publicacceptance. His symphonies and overtures provided the reperto- 
Trial backbone for every status-conscious orchestral society in Europe and 
America.”Telling also was the tendency for the organisers of cheap popular 
Concerts in Europe to programmetheearly-and middle-period works: the first 
concert of the Vienna Radfahrcapelle, an orchestral society for popular con- 
certs founded in 1897, included both the “Egmont” Overture and the First 
Symphony (McColl, pp. 52-3). By the second half of the century，pianists 
looking to enhance their reputations as Serious artists had no option but to 
master the sonata repertory; and those, such as Hans von Biilow and Busoni， 
Who regularly performed the late sonatas, achieved almost god-like status on 
that account. Within these traditions, Herculean efforts such as Marie Jaells 
complete sonata cycle of 1893 in Six concerts at the Salle Pleyel-VWol 任 in Paris 
represented an extreme manifestation of a general trend. 

Canonic pressures relating to respect for the composer”s work fundamen- 
tally affected concert programmes. Increasingly, the old pot-pourri tradition 
featuring extracts from Substantial works gave way to programmes including 
fewer, but complete, items. By the end of the century the now-familiar sym- 
phony concert tradition of overture - large-scale concerto - Symphony was 
wellenough established to be reversed when the occasion demanded thataudi- 
enceattendance besecured fortheentire duration ofa new Work. Nevertheless， 
older traditions,such as that of frfaming a concert With overtures and situating 
longer works in the middle, were still prevalent towards the century”s end: the 
first concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on 22 October 1881, began 
With Beethoven's overture "The Consecration of the House” and ended with 


8 For a stimulating polemic on the public concert as ritual, see C. Small，MzsSic OF 太 e CoNOON TDNIUE: 
S2WViCLONLd Celebratiot ii 4jo-4mericat SC(London and NewYork,1987),pp.357-61. 

9 Comparative figures for performances of symphonies by London's Philharmonic Society during the 
Period reveal that, on average, Beethoven?s works were given between twice and three times as often as 
those of any other composer. By contrast，his overtures declined in popularity，ceding to those of 
Mendelssohn and Weber. See C. Ehrlich，Fist Piipazoiolic: 4 istomy of THe Royal PHzRamiONIC 90cie 幼 
(Oxfordq, 1995), pp. [244-5] (Appendix 1). 
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Weber”s 71xpeL-Oxerttye，with a Haydn symphony in B fat in the middle; 
Manns”s concert to commemorate the 125th anniversary of Beethoven”s birth， 
held at the Crystal Palace on 14 December 1895，flanked the“Emperor” 
Concerto and the Broica Symphony with the "Prometheus: Overture and, to 
end,the overture "Leonore" No. 3. In Paris, Ernest Deldevez, conductor of the 
SociEtE des Concerts frfom 186oto 1885,frequently placed the weightiestwork 
(usually a Beethoven Symphony) atthe beginning ofthe programme,ending 让 
With an overture or rousing chorus.19 

The programming ofsolos also reflected new concerns aboutthe relationship 
between the virtuoso and his or her chosen repertory. Despite notable excep- 
tions, Such as the pianist Anton Rubinstein and the cellist Karl Davidov who 
often toured with their own concertos, it is the virtuoso-interpreter who 
emerges as the normy, in COntrast to the virtuoso-composer. To take Deldevez2s 
quarter-century of Paris Conservatoire programmes as an example once more， 
wefind the pianist Caroline Montigny-Remaury playing Mendelssohn (1863)， 
Beethoven (1868, 1877 and 1883), and Saint-Saens (1869), and the violinists 
Wilhelmine Norman-Neruda playing Rode (1868), Sarasate playing De Baillot 
(1861)，Bruch (1873)，Beethoven (1875 and 1884) and Mendelssohn (1881)， 
Ysaye playing Vieuxtemps (1884),and Wieniawski playing Mendelssohn (1867) 
and Beethoven (1876). Comparison with concerto choices in the second quarter 
of the century reveals the male virtuoso-composers moving away 位 om perfor- 
mance oftheir own works and conforming to a paradigm established largely by 
female pianists who because of social taboos regarding large-scale composition 
did not have a work of their own to play.!1 Around the Beethovenian axis， 
canonic repertories were inevitably inflected according to national preferences 
and established repertorial traditions. The historical reasons for the canonic 
Status of Handel and Mendelssohn in England are firmly situated in its nation- 
wide choral tradition; those for Bach in Germany were related not only to an 
equally fourishing choral tradition but to nationalist concerns about cultural 
origins. Inevitably, the process of extension edged backwards through revivals 
of earlier music and forwards through the gathering Up of post-Beethovenian 
repertories. Both currents were debated, sometimes hotly, in the musical press， 
notleastbecausethe increased emphasis on repeat performances offamiliar rep- 
ertory narrowed opportunities for the performance of music by living compos- 
ersand tended to bluntaudiences: tolerance levels in respect ofthe unknown.It 


10 See the concert programmes listing in E.-M.-E. Deldevez，Z4 Socilte des Coxzcer 帮 ，186o 6 1885 
(Coxzsevatoire Natiotale de MUWSigUHE) Noelle iiot, ed. G. Streletski (Heilbronn, 1998), ppP. 81-223. 人 
comparison with the programmes forthe Philharmonic Society of London, given in M. B. Foster, 有 isto7) o 矿 
太 e PjiipajitoNic Societ of7ozdo1, 1813-1912 (London, 1912),is instructive. 

11 See my Female Pianists and their Male Critics in Nineteenth-Century Paris 10UQL OF 加 e 47M1E7EC0N 
Msicological Society, 50 (1997), PP.353-85. 
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Was here that the role of the critic was of paramount importance，Ssince he 
(almost invariably "he acted as intermediary between a potentially sceptical 
audience and a composer whose work demanded explication, either before or 
after the event. The extent to which infuential critics could inflate or destroy a 
composer”s reputation may be gauged via the anecdote of Bruckner”s half 
Serious Suggestion to the Emperor Franz Joseph - after the five most Powerful 
Viennese critics wrote in hostile terms ofhis Seventh Symphony - thathe might 
fnd it possible to 'forbid Hanslick to write 

The relation of opera to the Beethovenian canonic paradigm was fraught， 
and has yet to receive the musicological attention it deserves. As the older art 
form it commanded respect and still operated as a proving ground for aspiring 
composers; but as a potentially lucrative art form it was vulnerable (as were its 
COmposers) to charges of unworthy, materialist, speculation; and as a genre， 
like ballet, whose music was routinely cutto shape to meetthe needs ofpeople 
other than the composer, it lacked the authorial integrity of instrumental 
music. With the exception ofVWagner?s attempttoappropriate theaesthetics of 
instrumental music for opera (discussed belov)，opera?s canonic traditions 
Operated on different lines. In many European centres, its compartmentalisa- 
tion in differenttheatresaccording to genreand languagewas key (eventhough 
repertorial boundaries were Sometimes fuid)，and competition between 
national traditions was rife. In St Petersburg, the century-long dominance of 
Italian opera was fatally weakened by the Russian tradition ofopera and ballet 
Presented at the Mariinsky Theatre, whose foundation in 186o formed part of 
a COnscious renewal of Russian musical culture led by Anton Rubinstein (even 
though Rubinstein?s efforts were condemned as“too Germanic by outright 
nationalists such as the critic Vladimir Stasov).13 Nationalist operatic canons 
resulting from mnational segregation are particularly visible in Habsburg 
Eastern Europe, where state repression after the warnings of 1848-9 Served to 
increase nationajlist fervour among an occupied populace. The institution of 
Pragues Provisional Theatre in 1862 antedated the first nationalist Bohemian 
opera - Smetana?s 7N1e B1UNdep209e1S of Bopeia -byfouryears,but thereafter 
Provided a home for a fourishing nationalist tradition which defined itself 
against the German repertory presented at the city"s German Theatre. The fact 
that the Provisional and then the National Theatre mounted performances of 
French and Italian operas as Well as Czech repertory merely highlighted the 
antagonism towards Specifically Germanic traditions. Indeed, the Othering of 

12 HH.-L. de La Grange, ie)ole: 有 istoiye USiCQLe, 1848 4705SJo1s (Arles, 1991), PP. 8o-1. 

13 Rubinstein founded the Russian Musical Society in St Petersburg in 1859; the city?s Conservatoire， 


established the same year, was opened in 1862 with Rubinstein as director. On Stasov”s objections, see 有 . 
Taruskin, Stravizsl CNQ 友 e RaSsi0N TY0di015: 4 Biog1ab optjpe TDs 切 ro Ma (Oxford,1996),I PP. 
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Austro-German repertory was a defining feature ofconcertlife more generally， 
both here and in other musical centres east of Vienna, including Pestand Brno 
(where there was o 伍 cial segregation ofGerman and Czech concerts from 186o 
onvwards).14The Polish territories - shared between Prussia,Austriaand Russia 
- Showed varying degrees of repertorial segregation along national lines: 
Lwgow,intherelatively relaxed Austrian sector,had an exclusively Polish operai; 
Warsaw?s opera, state-controlled and on that account the only musical institu- 
tion to SUrvive the failed 183o uprising against the Russians, was fought over 
by Tsarists importing Italian singers and Italian repertory, and Poles keen to 
institute their own language and traditions; Poznan, in the highly “denation- 
alised” Prussian sector, had little Polish musical life at all; nevertheless, Poles 
boycotted Prussian-organised musical events.15 

In those parts of Italy which were under Habsburg rule, the role of Italian- 
language opera - especially in Verdirs hands - was similar to that in coUntries 
just beginning to forge national traditions. But in other ways Italy”s position 
Was anomalous, especially regarding the relationship between instrumental 
music and opera. It was only in the years immediately preceding the First 
World Warthatinstrumental repertories had gained anythingapproaching the 
Supreme status they had enjoyed in France, Austro-Germany and England for 
around seventy years.15 Yet in Italy?s operatic traditions there developed 
Similar phenomena ofanarrowing ofrepertoryand theestablishmentofa clear 
and canonichierarchyamong composers,theessential differencesbeing that its 
fgurehead - Verdi - was aliving composer,and that the selection ofworks was 
more overtly connected to social and financial, rather than aesthetic, consider- 
ations. As John Rosselli has argued,the revolutions of 1848-9 served to accel- 
erate changes in operatic life which had detectable roots in the preceding 
decade. Many of its impresarios losttheir fortunes; its traditionally upper-class 
audience was gradually replaced by a wealthy bourgeoisie with different tastes 
and demands;contractsfor majortheatres showedareduction in thenumber of 
new operas required each year; fitnally,choice ofolder repertory rested with star 
Singers who might carry with them a "portfolio” of around twenty roles and 
Who exercised their right to selectthe opera in which they firstappeared at the 
Price ofbeing expected to coverany oftheir portfolio rolesatshortnotice ifthe 
need arose.17 Such a system of 'Trepertory opera', which was well established by 

14 SeeJ. Samson, "East Central Europe: The Struggle for National Identity> in J. Samson (ed.), THe Za 如 
有 Ro70NC EU (London and Basingstoke, 1991), pp. 205-39,atp.214. 


15 Zofia Chechlitska,“Musical Culture in the Polish Territories in the Second Half of the Nineteenth 
Century” in Rudolf Pecman (ed.)，CoUogxizNt Dyo7 JatdieR ad 切 etir Te (Brno, 1985)，pP. 121-6, at 
PP. 122-5. 

16 本 .Rosselli, MaSic ad MMSicia1S 训 Ntetee1t-Cezty Ttz (London, 1991),p. 122. 

17 JRosselli, 7Je Opera Jaatsto) 太 TtazD Fo Ca10S0 如 Ti Te Role orthe Jibyesa1io (Cambridge， 


1984), pp. 169-7o. 
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the mid-18gos, inevitably resulted in regression to the mean as far as Program- 
ming was COncerned. Just as there was little point in Singers learning roles in 
which they would be unlikely to gain employment, there was little incentive 
forimpresarios to experiment, therebyrequiring them to engageyetmore new 
Singers for a particular opera during the season. A core repertory developed 
around Verdirs operas of the 185os and later, and selected works of Donizetti， 
Meyerbeer (temporarily), Massenet, Bizet, Gounod, Rossiniand Bellini. 

Although thefirstuse ofthe term 'Trepertory Opera can be traced to contrac- 
tual dealings of 1845 relating to the Italian Soprano Tacchinardi Persiani 
(Rosselli, Ojpexa 1zdxstmy, p. 17o), the Practice itself was not restricted to Italy; 
indeed it became standard in both the Old and New Worlds.AtCovent Garden 
duringthe directorship ofFrederick Gye,repertory ofthe 186osand 187os was 
all but dictated bythe predilections oftwo leading sopranos,Adelina Patti and 
Gye's wife Emma Albani; in Berlin, the Royal Opera under Botho van Hiilsen 
relied on the same diet of Meyerbeer, French operas and Italian repertory for 
three decades from his appointment in 1851. His attempts to introduce 
increasingly conservative audiences to Verdi (from 1857) were notenthusiasti- 
cally welcomed; his firstVWagner production (Die Mezste7s19e, 1870o) “caused a 
Scandal"18 The system of repertory Opera served as a convenience to maximise 
profits, but had an effect on audience attitudes towards the unfamiliar which 
mirrored that produced by the move towards a canonic repertory within 
instrumental music. Moreover, it often resulted in low performance Standards 
duetoalackofrehearsal,singers arriving with theirown costumesand assump- 
tions about choreography on stage, and the absence of a single authoritative 
fgure to guide participants towards a shared understanding of the work. 

The situation in Paris appears distinctive, due to the relatively stable com- 
Position of its opera companies (though there were periodic complaints in the 
Press about the tyranny of the "repertory” system) and, in the case of grand 
Opera, the long experience of the Opkra staff with a multi-faceted genre in 
which thesinging was oneelementamong manyand directorial corners could 
not be cut with impunity. Here it was the theatre directors, not the Singers， 
who held sway, demanding in accordance with atime-honoured tradition that 
COmposers either adapt their works to French taste (Verdis 1Ezolsajel， 
Wagner?s 721tNphUSem) Of write with French traditions in mind (Verdi?s Zes 
VEbjoyes Siciliextes, DoN Caxlos). And 让 the composer happened to be deceased， 
directorial prerogatives were still customarily exercised to the point of signifi- 
cantly altering the character ofthe work.Thethree simultaneous productions 
of Doxz CiovazNi at the Opekra, Thkatre-Italien and the Thekatre-Lyrique in 1866 


18 HH.Beckerand R.D.Green,*Berlin> New G7ove Dictioza1 ojMzsicad MMSiCialsyed.S.Sadie(London， 
198o), II,p. 573. 
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each presented a different version and vision of the work, that at the Opgekra 
being founded on a five-act Hoffmannesque reinterpretation (some might say 
mutilation) of the work, dating from 1834. Yet 放 the French were unable to 
leave Scores alone, the current State of research suggests that they Were never- 
theless more enterprising than other nations in respect of mounting produc- 
tions of pre-Mozartian works.， LEon Carvalho，who directed the 
Thekatre-Lyrique from 1856 to 1868, presided over Berlioz?s adaptation of 
Glucles Omzppie (1859) and a revival of Pergolesis Za seva aid1opa (1862, fol- 
lowed by a production at the Thekatre-Italien，1863); the OPpkra produced 
Glucles4/ceste(1861);theThekatre-Francais regularlystaged Moliere?s Ze bo- 
Jeo1eNptpo1Me Using Lully”s incidental music in one form or another. Such 
enterprises went against the commercialised grain of repertory opera, bring- 
ing the selection criteria of operatic works closer to those of the concert hall 
tradition. 

However,itwas Wagner who effected the closestrapprochementbetween 
the conflicting repertorial traditions ofoperaand instrumental music. For all 
Pis protestations against repertory opera in his writings of the 'revolution- 
ary” period of 1849-5l,the vehemence ofwhich serves only to indicate how 
quickly the system had become entrenched，Vagner”s Bayreuth Festival 
took to extremes the narrowing ofrepertory which repertory opera brought 
with it. The essential differences lay in modes of preparation and presenta- 
tion: his meticulous and extended rehearsals contrasted starkly with reper- 
tory Opera?s capacity for 'instant? productions, and presented the finished 
Products in a canonising framework redolent of the Beethovenian concert 
hall. With most of the traditional operatic distractions discarded (boxes， 
anterooms and sightlines towards the rest of the audience) and the lights 
down, Wagner?s serried ranks of pilgrims had little option but to devote 
themselves to silent contemplation ofthat which unfolded before thems: the 
Work itself. 

Of course， “canonic activity” embraced considerably more areas of musical 
life than the public concerthall tradition and the distinct,though related, phe- 
nomenon of'repertory opera2: itencompassed the preparation ofcollected edi- 
tions and anthologies，popular arrangements and other publications for 
domestic consumption, and music criticism (both journalistic and in the form 
of detailed programme notes). It was during the second half ofthe nineteenth 
Century that these diverse forms of canonic activity accelerated throughout 
Europeand the New World,sometimes fuelled by nationalistic rivalries which 
ledto theembedding ofcertain repertories within strictly national, rather than 
Shared,canons. Collections ofmusic representing the sources ofnational tradi- 
tions began appearing,often published in small numbersbysubscription,from 
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the 184os: the English attempted to produce a Handel edition from 1843 
onwards; the Bach-Gesellschaft editions were published in Leipzig from 1851 
to 1899; Spain's Za Sac7o-1isjaNica was published in Madrid in 1869; the 
Purcell Society began a complete edition ofhis works in 1876; the French pub- 
lished a collection of over thirty early stage works underthetitle Cjeh-doexoye 
ClasSigUes de PObitya jaxgaisfrom 1877 to 1884. 

Although the expense ofsuch large-scale publications necessarily meant that 
their dissemination was limited,the increased mechanisation ofthe publishing 
industry, including that of music publishing, brought significant expansion in 
production and consumption ofsheet music. The availability ofcheap editions 
of major works, whether in their original form or transcribed for the increas- 
inglyubiquitous domestic piano,transformed musical life within thousands of 
middle-class households for whose occupants keyboard arrangements of 
orchestral and chamber music for two or four hands might well represent their 
Sole means ofaccess to Such music. As befitted her status as the mostindustrial- 
ised country worldwide，Britains publishing industry was well developed; 
through the endeavours of Alfred Novello, who held the view that wealth 
Should not be a prerequisite for the acquisition of knowledge,it also provided 
a Symbol for the democratisation of the choral canon nationwide. George 
Grove recollected in his preface to an in-house historyofthe Novello firm 1887 
that in the space of fifty years the Price of a vocal score of Messiap had gone 
down twentyfold, from a guinea to a shilling.19 

The result ofthe acceleration of activity in Printed media was that the idea 
of a canon encompassing the only partially overlapping categories of monu- 
mental musicto beperformed and musical monuments to be revered was SUp- 
ported economically by the central constituent elements within musical life: 
the publishing industry， teaching institutions with libraries to Stock, the 
Press, the paying public, and the musicians themselves, who programmed 
Certain works in preference to others. Such symbiotic relationships with the 
marketare worth stressing,becausealthough theaestheticidealism which led 
to the establishment ofthe late nineteenth-century concert hall canon is his- 
torically significant, the most important element in its success came through 
theintersection ofthatidealism with bourgeois mercantilism.Thevery circu- 
larity of a canonic, bourgeois culture being the product of such an intersec- 
tion explains its enduring nature in capitalist Societies: the middle-class 
Providers ofthe culture in the form ofteachers,editors, publishers and musi- 
cians，wWere also its main consumers. The market for the musical canon 
became self-perpetuating. 


19 483Ho 人 tistoDJ ofCHed 力 MUSIC 0S BeNtjlifed zi 切 eRecoxds ofthe oWSe of Novello, EyeratdCo. (London 
and New York, 1887), p.vii. 
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Elitism and exclusion 


All canons exclude: indeed, they are defined as much by that which they 
exclude as by that which they admit. It is one ofthe ironies of late nineteenth- 
Century culture (though perhapsa predictable one) thatas increased industrial- 
isation attracted ever-greater nuUumbers ofworkers to Urban centres in Search of 
employment, high-cultural values were becoming increasingly socially elitist.， 
Distinct working-class traditions - music hall entertainments, popular Song， 
brass bands and male-voice choirs - emerged, with segregation between the 
entertainment preferences of different Social strata resulting in a split between 
“Classical and “popular” mnusics that characterised most of the twentieth 
century. Once art-music repertories had been elevated in status Such that one 
Was constrained to listen to them with quasi-religious attention in a dedicated， 
temple-like space, the idea that those who might not'“understand? such works 
nevertheless had rights of access became problematic for some and a vision- 
flled opportunity for others. Berlioz Presents a particularly severe case of a 
Romantic elitist fulfilling a selfappointedly educative role through his music 
criticism but given to venting frustration at the Unworthiness of the Paris 
public; Britain?s bourgeois Victorians offershiningexamples ofexercises in the 
moral Purification ofthelower classes through the participation in and experi- 
ence of'serious: music， 

The elitism of musical high culture in the second half of the century took 
various forms, the winter season including events which each implied a difter- 
entlevelofpublicaccess dictated by the size ofthe hall,ticketpricesand modes 
ofticketavailability. Subscription-only concertswereunquestionably the most 
elitist, often open only to those who could afford to pay in advance for the 
entire series. In some cases, SUch as the SociktE des Concerts du Conservatoire， 
first option on Subscriptions could be kept forlife and bequeathed to the next 
generation in the manner of an opera box, thereby ensuring minimal turnover 
within the audience; in others，such as the concerts of the Vienna 
Philharmonic，Priority for Subscriptions was given to members of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in whose hall the Philharmonic played from 
187o onwards,with similar consequences (McColl,p.46).Ofthe population of 
Vienna (around 1;ooo,ooo people in the 189os),only 2;ooo had access to these 
performances，wWhich were nevertheless covered assiduously in the musical 
Press, thereby allowing vicarious enjoyment of each concert among those ( 计 
indeed they were minded to read about them) whose experience ofsuch music 
Was restricted to piano reductions. By contrast, the Saal Ehrbar, a venue for 
cheap "people”s concerts, on the outskirts of the city, was little frequented by 
critics,who thushelped marginaliseitin the consciousness ofthe press-reading 
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public (McColl, pp. 4o, 82). Even in cases where entrepreneurs tried to avoid 
elitism,the marketconspired to fosterit: with typical foresight, Higginson and 
the managementofthe Boston SymphonyOrchestratried to widen access to its 
Subscription series by Pricing some tickets as low as 25gc, only to find that as 
early as the first season of 1881-2 ticket touts instituted a secondary market 
Which inflated Prices beyond the reach of those for whom they were 
intended.29 

However, canons do not exclude only in relation to public access; they also 
exclude on grounds of the perceived quality of the artwork itself， thereby 
encouraging hierarchies of genres and styles based on particular criteria of aes- 
thetic value. Germanic symphonic ideals as epitomised in Beethoven?s expan- 
Sive, highly integrated, developmental and goal-directed music, became and 
remained the Supreme qualitative yardstick by which all else was judged. 
Communities keen to assert or develop their cultural status tended to do so by 
Supporting Germanic forms and/or sending their young composers to 
Germany (Leipzig,Berlin and Frankfurtin particulan fortraining.Oftheearly 
Nevw England 'five: - Paine, MacDowell, Foote, Parker and Chadwick - only 
Foote did not receive training in Germany.2 The British - including Smyth， 
Delius, Stanford and Sullivan - also attended German conservatoires. Since the 
French trained their own composers,thefounders,in 1871,of France?s SocictE 
Nationale de Musique, may have thought they had headed of 任 such charges 
When they adopted the slogan 01S .IaUica to characterise the Society?s celebra- 
tion,in private meetings,ofnew chamberand orchestral music; butin thewake 
of defeatatthe hands ofthe Prussians in 187o-1l,the Society”s avowed aims to 
create a worthy body of instrumental music in a country best known for its 
opera are more plausibly seen as attempts to provide a French response to 
established Germanic achievement. 

Perhaps because ofthe inevitable cosmopolitanism that results from being a 
nation of immigrants, America provides a wealth of examples of struggles to 
defend the prioritising of one type of musical expression over another. In late 
nineteenth-century NewYork, members ofthe intellectual elite,including the 
critic George William Curtis and the poet Walt Whitman，Presented the 
Germanic instrumental and operatic repertories as the only means through 
which America might appear recognisably musically cultured.，VWhitman 
arguedinareporton NewYorlkssopera-theAcademyofMusic-in 1855,that 
by contrast Italian opera attracted nothing but social climbers and wealthy 


20 了 P. Charosh,”““Popular”andq“Classical” in the Mid-Nineteenth Century>” 47Mze7ica1t Msic, 10 (1992)， 
pp. 131-2. 

21 However his studies with Paine took place in a Boston dominated by Germanic music performed by 
immigrant German musicians. See N. Tawa, “Why American Art Music First Arrived in New England> in 
Safle (ed.), Masic OUd CxLtatye 加 41e7ica pp. 141-65 atp. 147. 
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philistines. Curtiss satire 7je Potzbpay Pabjexs (1853) did likewise, lampooning 
operatic snobbery at the Academy, at which Italian repertory dominated, and 
thereby tarring the genre itself with the brush of an Unworthy audience.2 
From 1884 to 189l, the Metropolitan Opera under Leopold Damrosch insti- 
tuted a rival tradition of presenting all-German repertory，with Wagners 
musicat its head,atlow cost.Theidea - to educatean appropriately'cultured” 
audiencefreeofItalianist philistinism - was nevertheless combined with awish 
to ensure wide public access.2 

In the latter part of the century, the development of womens music clubs， 
for the promotion ofchamber and orchestral series,had a similar effect. Clubs 
Such as the Rossini Club of Portland,Maine(1869)-thefirstofits kind - began 
as Salon-like meetings for women to perform to each other in a culture of sel 人 
improvement. Their expansion into concert Promotion was a bold move jus- 
tified by a similar aim: to elevate public taste through the presentation of 
uniquely "high-class music at Prices lovw enough to enable entire families to 
attend.2*Theunderlying belief; to quote Linda Whitesitt,was thatinstrumen- 
tal music was “the Ultimate means of elevating the soub (Whitesitt，p. 65). 
Determined entrepreneurship brought musical successes Such as the presenta- 
tion，by the Cleveland Fortnighty Mnusical Club，of Theodore Thomas”s 
Orchestra and the violinist Eugene Ysaye for four concerts in 1894-5,and the 
establishment in 1894 of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra by the Ladies” 
Musical Club,headed bythe redoubtable Helen Herron Taft; arguably, as with 
all such ventures Such success was not free of irony, since the activities ofsuch 
women patrons helped institute and uphold a canonic system which created 
obstacles to members of their own sex achieving recognition as coOmposers OF 
(with some notable exceptions) as professional performers (Whitesitt, p.78). 

There were, of course, those who refused to accept the hegemony of the 
canonand the institutions which came with it. Towards theend ofthe century， 
the Urban traditions of cafer-cowpcet and variety show gave rise to a form of 
coOuUnter-culture which in its atmosphere of the Private club nevertheless mir- 
rored the elitism of establishment institutions: cabaret. Pariss Ze cHat 101 
(1881) provided aforum forasmall group ofrenegade artists, Erik Satie among 
them,to poke fun atthe pomposity ofart-musictraditions. Satire- both cultu- 
ral and socio-political - characterised a new tradition which spread from Paris 
to Amsterdam (1895)，Barcelona (the Paris-inspired ZEAk Quate Gak，1897)， 


22 开 . Ahlquist, Mrs. Potiphar at the Opera: Satire, Idealism, and Cultural Authority in post-Civil War 
NewYorkin Saffle (ed.), Maxsic aad Cxlttyre 加 47Mezica pp.29-51l,atpp.38-4o. Whitman?s report was pub- 
lished in Ze Tcstrated. 23 Zi 夺 ,p.42. 

24 工 . Whitesitt，“VWomen as “Keepers of Culture”: Music Clubs，Community Concert Series, and 
Symphony Orchestras” in R. P. Locke and C. Barr (eds.)， CivatztG MUSiC 训 de1iC0: TOMEN PHtyo1S CNL 
4ctmz5 帮 SiCe 186o (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London, 1997), PPp. 65-86. 
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Berlin, Munich and Vienna (19o1l),Krakgow (19o5), Budapest (19o7), Warsavw， 
Moscow and St Petersburg (190o8).2 And there were the disenfranchised: not 
justthe impoverished,butalso those whose race wasabarrier to participation. 
In the late 187os, Southern African-Americans found themselves increasingly 
the objectofdiscriminatory State ljaws designed to marginalise,intimidate and 
OpPpress them through the imposition of racial segregation. Such disenfran- 
chisement fostered the separation of black mnusical traditions from those of 
whites (Spirituals,blues,ragtime),even though thesetraditions were inevitably 
Shaped by life in a dominant white environment. In the more liberal North, a 
rising middle class ofAmerican blacks gradually negotiated its way into white 
culture, buying Pianos for its daughters and helping catalyse the twentieth- 
century debates ofthe middle-class Negro Renaissance on the extent to which 
blacks should assimilate the traditions and structures of white culture in their 
attemptto gain recognition as a creative artistic comImuUnity.2 


Gender and education 


Thelatenineteenth century Presents a bewildering richness oftensions regard- 
ing music and gender, in terms of attitudes towards music itself, and towards 
those who aspired to Practise it as either amateurs OF professionals. Socially- 
and ideologically-based lines of segregation defined types of musical activity 
Suitable for men or women or (rarely) both. And while many middle- and 
Upper-class women were taught at home by a visiting teacher，those with 
higher ambitions could seek a more formal education. In addition to estab- 
lished institutions such as those at Paris,， Leipzig and Prague, a Plethora of 
Secular conservatoires, many of them based on German or French models and 
drawing international students,was founded in the second halfofthe century: 
in Berlin (185o; first state-funded conservatoire，1869)，Dresden (1856)， 
Florence (1861)，VWarsaw (1861)，St Petersburg (1862)，Moscow (1866)， 
Hamburg (1873)，New York (1878)，Brno (1882)，Adelaide (1883)，Oslo 
(Christiania) (1883)，London (188o，1883)，Tokyo (1887) and Melbourne 
(1894,1895). Unlike institutions devoted to church music,all had to negotiate 
the issue ofwomen”s education as compared with men2s. 

Sometimes discrimination Was explicit, such as in the division of men and 
Women into separate classes, and the administering of different curricula; at 
others its very existence wentunnoticed until challenged. A striking case ofthe 

25 H. Segel，727N-oF 太 e-CeNtD Capa1e 上 Pa1is，Ba7Celo1a，Be712，NMINiCR，Tie1G，CYUaCOW，NMOSCOW St 
Pete7sbo09, Zi (New York, 1987), PP. xiii-xiv. 
26 J. C. Djedje, African American Music to 19oo” in David Nicholls (ed.)，7Hpe Cup1idge 本 istomy o 


4Me1ic01 MUWSiC (Cambridge，1998)，pP. 1o3-34，and J. Magee，"Ragtime and Early Jazz” in zi ，pP. 
388-417. 
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latter occurred in Paris in 1874，when a composition Student at the Paris 
Conservatoire student named Maria Isambert applied to the Direction des 
Beaux-Arts for permission to enter the prestigious Pix de Rome competition， 
Which the Conservatoire administered on behalf of the AcadEmie des Beaux- 
Arts. Herrequestcaused someembarrassment, sinceasshe pointed out,no reg- 
Ulation explicitly barred women”s entry to the competition; nevertheless， 
Within two days the AcadEmie seta precedent (while not, it seems,altering the 
regulations) by formally denying her entitlement to compete.2” 

Social constraints on womens music-making in particular were consider- 
able, upheld not only in Private from within the family, but also in public 
through male-dominated media such as the Press. For the vast majority of 
young middle-class women, the practice of music - invariably in the form of 
playing the piano - remained no more than a social skill. Yet the social necessity 
for them to attain Some degree of musical competence served to Sustain and 
expand several markets: in upright pianos; in the composition and publication 
of salon music for piano, OFr "brilliant but not di 全 cult arrangements; and in 
mnusic teaching, which was,during the period, a female-dominated profession 
ofsignificantly lower statusthan thatofa professional musician. Censusfigures 
for England and Wales reveal a shift in the balance of female participation in 
music teaching around the decade ofthe 185gos: the 1851 census yielded 2,8oo 
male music teachers as against2;30o Women for 1861 thefigures were, respec- 
tively, 2,4oo and 3;1oo; in 1921 the gender imbalance had increased consider- 
ably: 4;,9oo men to 16,4oo women. By contrast, for professional musicians the 
1851 census yielded 7;8oo men and just 6oo Women.2S 

Although comparative research on the training of musicians is at an early 
Stage, one can see the Sources of such imbalances in the practices of conserva- 
toires across Europe. For Frederick Corder, writing ofhis experiences as one of 
atinyminorityofmalestudents atthe Royal Academy of Music, the institution 
Was essentially a teachers:training school.2? The Weimar Conservatoire,which 
developed out of an orchestral training school set up by Liszt in 1872,oftered 
its relatively small proportion ofwomen studentsajlimited syllabus specifically 
“with a view to [their] training as music teachers, singers and solo pianists>39 


27 A.Fauser, “ZagUe1e eldettelles:Womenandthe Prix deRowein French Cultural Politics> Joxialoftpe 
4M1E1iCQNL MMSiColagical Societby, 51(1998), pp. 9o-91. 

28 Figures taken from Ehrlich, Tjpe Mxsic Projessiot,p. 53.The interpretation ofsuch figures is,ofcourse， 
人 aught, especially given the possibility of censorship or sel 人 fcensorship by those supplying the informa- 
tion: it was not Unknown for instance, for a woman with an established concert career to appear on legal 
documents as a mere *music teacher" Nevertheless, the significant increase in women”s involvement in 
music teaching is clear. 

29 F. Corder 4 Fistomy oftheRoyal4cade0 oFMzsicFrom 71822 如 1922 (London,1922),pp.74-6. 

30 Elgin Strub-Ronayne，*“Liszt and the Founding of the Weimar Conservatory” 7TNHe 万 OUIa7i0N 
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Table 14 1883/4 _ Total students: 193,ofwhom 139 women; 54 men 








Pf  Vce vvn YXVc HT+C Comp Org HP Fl Cb 





VWomen 73 58 2 四 3 I I 邱 过 加 
Men 9 10 23 8 19 1 1 所 1 








1885/6 _ Total students 18g,ofwhom 121 women, 64 men 








Pf  Ve vvn YXVc HT+C Comp Org HP Fl Cb 








VWomen 72 50 太 一 2 2 加 I 人 人 
Men 19 4 31 11 8 区 2 1 1 1 
Notes: 


42Taken ffom Cahn, Das 五 ocpsScjpe KoSe1Vato7i200t 2 本 NRECQNL MG p. 104 


However，figures relating to the Student population at the Frankfurt 
Hoch>sche Konservatorium from its institution in 1878 to the end of World 
WarIare particularlytelling. Women outnumbered men byaround2:1 during 
the entire period.31 The distribution of students by class indicates the 
restricted nature ofwomen?s available curriculum (see Table 1). 

With the exception oftheir training offemale opera singers, European con- 
Servatoires reinforced bourgeois concerns about women'”s propriety in the 
practice of music, restricting them to the study of instruments with domestic 
asSociations (piano, harp, voice) for much of the century. Within bourgeois 
Society, low, loud, military or wind and brass instruments were deemed inap- 
Propriate - a threat to a woman?s decorous allure - particularly when they 
necessitated contortion of the face. As one New York commentator wrote in 
1881,Alady with a cornet would be azoNStUM 8o7ezd21102232 There were also 
doubtless Practical considerations to be taken into account: there was little 
point in training women to play the clarinet while they remained unemploy- 
ableas clarinettists. For the female musician in the late nineteenth century the 
irony lay in the absence ofa glass ceiling in soloistic spheres of activity and the 
near Omnipresence of barriers to modest success in more anonymous ones. 
Societal norms encouraged the idolisation ofopera singers such as Jenny Lind， 
who could command fees far higher than their male counterparts (though like 
dancers they paid the Price of moral opprobrium),and allowed female concert 


31 P. Cahn, Das 互 ocpsscjpe KozSe7Vato7i2O0t 2 POOL Mazt (878-1978) (Frankfurt, 1979), p. 377. 
32 Given in R.P. Locke and C. Barr, "Patronage-and Women -inAmericaxs Musical Life: An Overview 
ofa Changing Scene in Locke and Barr (eds.), CULtivatzt9 MMSiC zz 47Me7iC0 PP.24-53,atPp.35,n.47. 
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pianists Such as Clara Schumann or the St Petersburg Conservatoire-trained 
Anna Esipova to carve ouUt international careers. Both activities involved levels 
of display and attention-seeking which transgressed bourgeois codes, and the 
role of concert pianist - far less comfortably familiar than that of prima donna 
- provoked ampbivalent reactions among critics; yet there was little hope of 
regular employment for a female violinist of rank-and-file standard within an 
Orchestra otherwise populated by males. Since,in England atleast,women and 
men played alongside each other in amateur and mixed amateur-pProfessional 
orchestras from the 188os onwards, the central problem appears to have been 
that of according a woman professional rights and status, rather than any 4 
b1io7 Objection to her choice of instrument.33 

One solution for women who sought careers playing the “wrong kind of 
instrument, was to form all-female groups.A phenomenon ofthe second halfof 
the nineteenth century these groups ranged from chamber ensempbles such as 
the Soldit-Roger Ladies” Quartet (Vienna) or the Shinner String Quartet 
(London), to the Vienna Damen-Orchester of the 187os，Rosabel Watson2s 
Aeolian Ladies” Orchestra (189os) and the Los Angeles Women”s Orchestra 
(also 189os), and military or dance bands playing lighter music. For women 
who aspired to professional conducting, the larger among these all-female 
ensembles offered virtually the only opportunity to develop their skills. Yet 
Such enterprises involved both struggle and compromise: finding women 
willing and able to fll Places in a brass section was a perennial di 伍 culty some- 
times Unresolved (press reports reveal that instruments Were Sometimes 
missingorthat male players wereused); pay was low in comparison with men?s 
Orchestras and the overwhelmingly male press tended to damn with faint praise 
agenre ofspectacle which was born ofsocial,rather than artistic, necesSity,and 
Which became increasingly enmired in wider debates about women”s rights， 
the 'real versus the "new? woman, and suffrage. Despite undeniable widening 
of opportunity for women instrumentalists, enforced segregation in the pro- 
fessional arena left them vulnerable. 


Class, populism and democratisation 


However, segregation within musical life was at least as much class-based as 
Was gender-based. During the earlier part of the period, upper-class English 
men had to overcome considerable social obstacles ifthey wished to acquire 
more than a merely dilettantish musical education, and even greater ones 让 
they intended to use that education professionally (Ehrlich, AUWsSic Projessio7， 


33 SS. Fuller “Women Composers during the British Musical Renaissance，188o-1918”， Ph.D. diss.， 
University ofLondon (1998), p. 64. 
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pp. 71-2). Similar constraints applied to upper-class and aristocratic women， 
Whoserankandleisured status condemned them o 伍 cially to theroleofmusical 
amateur even if,like the Comtesse de Grandval,they published their composi- 
tions regularlyon the open market. Yettheheatofdebate aboutmusicand class 
in the latter part of the century centred not around the upper classes but 
around the activities of the working people. A mixture of segregationist and 
integrationist traditions, including brass bands, male-voice choirs,，oratorio 
festivals, Italian "cowshed theatre" and "popular” concerts offered working- and 
lower-middle-class people direct contact with musical experience of a kind 
Sanctioned and usually organised by their economic and social superiors,while 
demanding relativelylittle in the way ofconventional musical literacy. 

It was in response to a perceived demand for wider access to an increasingly 
accepted canonic repertory that new concertseries, often marketed specifically 
as “popular” Of "people?s concerts, Were established. An early example, that of 
the London Popular Concerts (1858-98),was founded in order to attractaudi- 
ences to London?s first full-size concert space - St James”s Hall - which seated 
Over 2J000 people; but such events often took place outside of purpose-built 
hajlls because the low ticket Prices required to ensure wide access also meant 
that entrepreneufrs had to maximise audience numbers. For Jules Pasdeloup， 
founder and conductor ofthe Concerts Populaires in Paris from 1861 to 1884， 
the Cirque Napolkon, which seated nearly 5;ooo, provided a solution to the 
equation so long ashe did notneed to paya choir; in this latter instance, public 
Subsidy was required. Pasdeloupys venture differed substantially from that of 
earlier “popularisers” such as Henri Valentino in Paris or Louis Jullien in 
England，who each presented programmes mixing dance music with well- 
knownsymphonic items. By contrast, Pasdeloup routinely challenged his audi- 
ence With avant-garde repertory，his concerts Sometimes descending into 
audience riots over the merits or otherwise of Schumann and，particularly， 
VVagner. 

Pasdeloup;s refusal to pander to the supposedly un(in)formed tastes of the 
relatively impecunious earned him respect not only among musicians and 
Writers asSociated with the art-musical press，but also among those who 
devoted their time to working-class musical culture in the form of the male- 
voice choirs (orphkons)and wind and brass bands which fourished rightacross 
France in the second halfofthe century. Although several of its leading figures 
(including Gounod and Pasdeloup himself) were active in both musical 
Spheres, the degree of separation between elite and popular cultures was high: 
the art-musical press took relatively little interest in what its Writers consid- 
ered a'"social ratherthan a musical phenomenon; writers for the orphkon press 
had no reason to cover elite concerts from which its readers were effectively 
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barred. The results of such separation within musical culture are nowhere 
better iustrated than by the unusually warm reception Which Wagner 
received in orphekon journals during the 185os and 186os while the "music of 
the future” was being attacked as both debased and beyond comprehension as 
music in many elite musical papers. With few exceptions, as far as wTiters for 
the orphekon press were concerned the championing of Wagner by one oftheir 
own kind was enough to ensure their Support. 

Though the most familiar ventures into “popular” concerts centred on 
Orchestral repertory，chamber ensembles fulfilled a similar function on a 
Smaller scale. In 189os Vienna, the Duesberg Quartet gave low-cost recitals in 
the hall of the Society of Architects and Engineers (the choice of venue itself 
COnstituting a Statement of intent), often playing nevw music, butalso givinga 
new audience the chance to hear repertory recently performed at the 
Bosendorfer-Saal or the Kleine Musikverein (McColl, pp. 55-6). In 1863, the 
violinist Charles Lamoureux was inspired by Pasdeloup:s example to turn his 
Series of Parisian quartet concerts into “Seances Populaires de Musique de 
Chambre: Lamoureux kept his Prices low and replaced series subscriptions 
with tickets for individual concerts.The venture was So Successful that he soon 
had to move outofthe Salle Pleyel into thelarger Salle Herz,which seated over 
1;8oo people. Even the institution ofa second series ofconcerts in 1864 did not 
Satisfy demand: 2oo people were turned away from the last 'supplementary” 
COncert of the series.34 

Germany, England and Belgium provided some ofthe most spectacular exam- 
ples of integrationist ventures in the democratisation of art music. Choral festi- 
valsusuallyextendingoverthreeorfour daysbroughttogetherthe massed forces 
of numerous local choirs to perform oratorios with professional soloists and 
Semi-professional orchestras. In Germany the Lower Rhine Music Festival， 
Which was peripatetic between Kassel, Aachen, Cologne and Diisseldorf in the 
manner ofthe English Three Choirs Festival between Hereford, Worcester and 
Gloucester, attracted as conductors some of the finest musicians the Germanic 
lands could offer, including Liszt, Richter, Brahms, Rubinstein and Joachim. 
Part of the populist allure of such events lay in the sheer size of the amateur 
choirs involved, and the concomitant impression of collective unity within a 
diverse society: over 4oo Singers for theLower Rhine Festival of1864 atAacheni 
Over 6oo for the goth anniversary festival at Cologne in 1868; 1;3oo for the 
Belgian festival of 187o. Indeed, it is a measure of the populist nature of such 
gatherings that they attracted close Scrutiny from government forces concerned 
about the potential of singing Societies as Sources for the fomenting of social 


34 本 -M. Fauquet, Zes SociEtis de MUNSigUe de cpaMtpbye 6 Paji de Restayatiot 和 787o (Paris, 1986), pp. 
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Unrest.35 Handel Festivals of the late 185os, presented by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society atthe Crystal Palace's new site in Sydenham, created a precedentfor still 
larger ventures later in the century: the first'trial festival of 1857 offered audi- 
ences of 11J0o0o-18,ooo a choir of >,ooo drawn mainly from London but also 
from major towns across Britain; in 1858 the choir had increased in size to 2;500; 
in the commemorative year 18$9, to 2;765 - With orchestral forces to match.35 
The 1857 “trial festival and those that followed marked a turning-point in 
British musical life, not only because ofextended press coverage both in Britain 
and abroad,butbecausethesocial mix ofclassesamong the performersand audi- 
ence Signalled a new celebration of Handel as a national Symbol who could cut 
across traditional class divides (Musgrave,p.37).Theselarge-scale concerts Were 
part of a late nineteenth-century fashion for 'monster? events involving massed 
male-voice or mixed-voice choirs, where bigger seems to have meant better. It 
was in America that the phenomenon reached its apogee (and its breaking- 
poinb: forsheer size,nothing could compete with the Patrick S.Gilmore's Peace 
Jubilee concert of 1869 in Boston (a 1o;ooo-Strong choir; a 1,ooo-Strong orches- 
tra)] and its successor, the opening concert of the World Peace Jubilee, also in 
Boston (1872),atwhich Gilmore unwisely doubled the numpbers. 

Common to most large choral events in Britain was the backdrop of "moral 
improvement” In the northern mill towns, other manufacturing towns and 
mining communities,where working-class population densities werehigh and 
WwWages paid weekly in cash on Fridays,the Victorian middle classes,often in the 
guiseofTemperance societies,missions or other religious groups,were anXious 
to provide healthier pleasures than those offered by beer, gambling and,in the 
Second halfofthe century, musichall.3” In England,TheTen-HourActof1847 
offered workers guaranteed leisure time. Allotments，public parks, reading 
rooms and regulated, employer-built towns such as Sajltaire (near Bradford， 
COnSstructed 1851-72) all attest to the Victorian philanthropic determination 
to improve the lives (and thereby the morals) of the working-class population . 
Mixed-voice choral singing, male-voice choirs and brass bands associated with 
particular manufacturers, quarries or collieries were no exception. However， 
Where oratorio singing provided an integrationist approach to the moral 
improvement of lower-middle- and working-class populations，male-voice 
choirs and brass bands across Britain and in Europe tended to be both more 
Separate and more separatist in their traditions， 


35 JJ Deathridge,'Germany: The"“Special Path>> in J. Samson (ed.), THpe Za 如 RowaaNtic EapP. 5o-72,at 
pp. 57 and 59. It was, in particular, male-voice singing societies (Minnerchoren) which came under scru- 
tiny; the same applied to their orphkon counterparts in France. 

36 M. Musgrave, THe MMSiCaLTL ofthe Cstal Palace (Cambridge, 1995),pP. 35-9. 

37 For discussion of the sociological aspects of music hall, see D. Ki 三, THe Victoriaa WMSic XL Citye， 
Cass ad CoU1icb trans.R.Ki 人 (Cambridge, 1996). 
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The central differences related to repertory and performance context: the 
male-voice choir movement had a distinctive repertory characterised by 
pymnic and militaristic styles which showed little overlap with art-musical 
culture. Texts forchoral musictended toemphasise comradeship,the defence 
of justice, morality and one”s country, and religious sentiment, set to largely 
homophonic music which was in some cases based on hymn tunes Or other 
well-known melodies:“pieces of vocal artillery” as Gvwyn Thomas pithily 
described them.38 For brass bands, marches, dances and patterned variation 
Sets for cornet were typical fare,though here the overlaps with artmusic were 
more Signifcant in that arrangements of operatic and lighter symphonic 
music were a common feature. For choirs, the main performing coOntext Was 
not philanthropic festivals，but competitive ones. In France during the 
Second halfofthe century,orphkon festivals becameasummer-long feature of 
regional musical life, with choirs and bands travelling ez 4SSe on Specially 
negotiated low-price rail tickets to compete. Similar festivals are Still tradi- 
tional in Wales in the form ofthe more generically varied ezsteddjod, which in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries shared many ofthe features 
(and some ofthe repertory) ofthe French orpheon and German Mainnerchore 
movements(Williams,pp.182-3).Andalthough brass bandshad more varied 
civic functions than male-voice choirs, in England, brass band competitions 
atBelleVue,Manchester (from 1853)and attheCrystal Palacefrom 186o (this 
latter developing into the National Brass Band Festival) were important focal 
points. 

Eor each hosttown, acompetitive festival wasa major civicevent,demand- 
ing considerable outlay and organisational acumen (the array of classes for 
bands and choirs was bewilderingly complex) but bringing Prestige and， 
aboveall,business:itwas notuncommon forthe population ofa small French 
town to double for the duration of an orpheEon festival. As with the 
Miainnerchore tradition, music formed only part ofeach festivals attractions: 
Street processions, banners, elaborate Prize-giving ceremonies and, for the 
organisers,banquetsand self-congratulatory Speeches were partand parcel of 
the festival experience. The organisers of such events routinely cited the 
“Spirit of association” and the promotion of fraternity as the civilising forces 
underpinning the male-voice choir and brass band movement. Such dilution 
of their musical rationale, combined with the tenuous links between their 
repertories and those of elite and populist-integrationist music-making, and 
Separatist behaviour on both sides of the art and popular music divide, ren- 
dered them vulnerable to disparagement as healthy recreations of merely 


38 G. Thomas, Foxatazs oF Prazse: Diiyexsz CoUlege orzles Cod 洲 1883-1982 (Cardiff, 1983), p. 32， 
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Social import. Yet casting the net wider reveals that similar charges were lev- 
elled at other forms of music-making which did not conform to the canonic 
paradigms established or desired by arbiters of taste. In the context of 
increased demands for the imposition of professional standards in public 
music-making,the philanthropic English oratorio tradition was itselfsuscep- 
tible to the charge that it was more a social phenomenon than an artistically 
meritorious one,especially towards theend ofthe century.3? Vulnerable,too， 
Were professional ljadies ensempbles, which in addition to being marginalised 
as ofprimarily social interest,were also frequently misrepresented as amateuT 
groups. 


Conclusion 


Many of the structures which became accepted as staples of musical life in the 
late nineteenth century had their roots in earlier traditions - in the case of 
publicopera, atradition stretching back two centuries. Yetit was the consolid- 
atory power wielded by a confident and essentially conservative post-1848 
bourgeoisie that gave them a sense of permanence (and，until relatively 
recently,unquestioned normalcy),and with whoselegacywestill live.The civic 
authorities and private patrons who funded conservatoires,symphony orches- 
tras, performing societies and concert halls worldwide shared the belief that 
the kind ofmusic practised therein was a civilising force worthy ofsubvention . 
Equally,theearly patrons ofperforming institutions in America had the Presci- 
ence to realise that such ventures would run at a loss in the absence of either 
publicfunding orregular donations.*0 In contrastto thetraditions ofrepertory 
opera,， in which the works presented were Selected to ensure profitability 
despite the 'star singer” systemand those ofthe British philanthropic oratorio 
tradition, new Structures underpinning concert and orchestral music seem to 
have had expectations of unprofitability 人 actored into the accounts, thereby 
inevitably creating a division between music that was commercially viable and 
that which,on account of its superior civilising force, could be argued as war- 
ranting Special treatment. What even the most prescient of late nineteenth- 
Century patrons - Private and civic - could not have predicted was the speed 
Which the spread of popular musics from the USA would render the objects of 


39 Iam grateful to Maria McHale for drawing this point to my attention . 

40 Contrasts between the Old and New Worlds may be instructive here, though more research needs to 
be done: while Old World men with a mission, such as Jules Pasdeloup and Charles Lamoureux, risked 
financial ruin in the running oftheir own orchestral and choral concert series,those who ran America?s first 
Orchestras recognised the need for financial stability independent ofticket sales. Higginson?s arrangement 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra is an extreme case. See also Whitesitt，“VWomen as“Keepers of 
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their philanthropy marginal to the leisure activity of urban dwellers, thereby 
aflicting not only orchestras and concert halls, but also opera companies and 
opera houses, with commercial unviability. Indeed,one ofthe most politically 
charged consequences of late nineteenth-century canon formation and the 
Structures to which it gave rise was that ofthe publicsubsidy through taxation 
of institutions of high musical culture by a majority which has no connection 
with them 

Although within the 'academy” the traditions and assumptions which lie 
behind much ofthe preceding discussion are coming under increasingly close 
Scrutiny as world and popular musics take their places as core suUbjects in sec- 
ondary and tertiary curricula, in the Structures of today”s artmusic culture 
they remain strong. Even with the benefit of(dwindling) subsidies, both resi- 
dentand touring opera companies tend to rely on a restricted core of familiar 
operas Sung by "Star Singers”; despite women”s suffrage and feminism the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra has still, at the time this chapter is written to 
employ a female musician other than a harpist; despite Sartorial challenges 
from the early music and new music wings within performance, concert hall 
Stages still feature men wearing late nineteenth-century dinner dress. 
Moreover, new performing spaces continue to be designed as symbols of civic 
regeneration (Compare Birmingham?s Symphony Hall with the Vienna 
Musikverein), featuring ever-more-sophisticated means ofinsulation from the 
outside world (the earthquake-proof suspension System of the Bridgewater 
Hall in Manchester is a case in pointb, thereby enhancing the transcendent， 
Unworldly, aura of the artistic experience, and preserving its ritual Sign 这 - 
cance. We may have ceased to build our concert halls and opera houses as overt 
reinterpretations of Graeco-Roman temples, but, once inside, the aesthetic 
imperative of silent, collective worship remains.41 Whether we like it or not， 
the Structures inspired by the late nineteenth-century musical canon live on. 
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Operaand music drama 


THOMAS GREY 


Paris, 185o: Wagner and Meyerbeer 


In the winter months of 185o Richard Wagner found himself once again in 
Paris - and not for the last time - with the aim of improving his fame and 
fortune.Aroundthemiddle ofFebruary he heard a performance of Meyerbeer?s 
latestsensation, Ze 思 objpete,which had received its premiere ten months earlier 
(16 April 1849),although the origins ofthe work stretch back to the 183os. In 
his autobiography Wagner recounts hovw he noisily exited the theatre in revul- 
Sion at the Stock operatic roulades to which the false prophets mother, Fides， 
pours outher griefin the fmousActIV finale.: In this new opera he perceived 
the'ruins ofall the noble aspirations ofthe1848 revolution; he read itasa sign 
of the complete moral and aesthetic bankruptcy of the French provisional 
government,the “dawning ofashameful dayofdisillusionment' forart,society 
and politics alike. For Wagner, a rather more hopeful dawn was soon to be sig- 
nalled by the premiere of his own Zonex9g7it under Franz Liszt?s direction at 
WeimarinAugust18yo,itunder musical conditions ratherlessauspicious than 
those enjoyed by Ze 7obpjete in Paris. 

This nexus of events provides an apt starting-point for Surveying operatic 
developments of the following half-century. The dialectic of Wagner VS. 
Meyerbeer,as manifested in the examples ofZopexg1t2t and Ze 7obpete,informs 
a broad Spectrum of the operatic repertory to nearly the end of the century - 
Certainly well into the 188os,when Wagner”s mature "music dramas” gradually 
displaced the infuential spell of his “Romantic operas” 72NHpiUse7 and 
ZoHeg111. Wagner?s Zope9121 and Meyerbeer's Ze objpete were both com- 
pleted during the revolutionary years of1848-9,the century?s political-histor- 
ical axis. According to a traditional - ie.，VWagnerian - historiographical 
Perspective, these two Works mark the crossroads of(Parisian) grand opera and 
(Wagnerian) music drama, a crucial choice facing composers of opera after the 


1 Richard Wagner Wy Zij, trans. Andrew Gray (Cambridge, 1983), p. 436. For a somewhat different 
acCcoUnt of the incident, see the letter of 24 February 185o, in Richard Wagner, 90M 友 che B1ie 大 ed. G. 
Strobel and W. Wolf (Leipzig, 1975),III, p. 24o. 
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middle ofthe century. A comparison of the two works, however, could just as 
well demonstrate the deep roots of Wagner”s music drama in the musical dram- 
aturgy of French grand opera, roots that are Still conspicuously exposed in 
7270piUser and Zone9I11t. The vehement, even slanderous protests against the 
Meyerbeerian hegemony voiced by Wagner around 185o can Scarcely conceal 
an obvious anxiety ofinfuence.” 

The dialectical infuence of Wagner and Meyerbeer across the later nine- 
teenth century is revealed in the ease with which composers could turn from 
one to the other model within the space ofa number or Scene with almost no 
risk of stylistic, Structural or dramaturgical incongruity. But there are other 
人 factors involved, outside the works themselves (as Wagners antirSemitic dia- 
tribes remind us). VVhere one side represents opera as comImercial success, care- 
名 lly calculated to gratify the desires of an Urban bourgeois public, the other 
Side is frmly aligned with Romantic-modernist notions of the uncompromis- 
ing, autonomous artwork，conceived in Protest against existing conditions 
and in the desire to transform or "redeem: and thus transcend them. For 
Wagner, Meyerbeer fails to insistupon the status ofoperaas artatall (dragging 
it down to the level of "Jewish” speculation in entertainment commodity)， 
while with its righteously reforming mission, Wagner”s own musical-dramatic 
CesaMt 大 11styeR anticipates, quite against its own theoretical Principles, the 
fracturing ofmodern artand modern public in the next century. 

Meyerbeer”s and Scribe's Projppate is a melodramatic historical fiction that 
Strives for aquasi-realistic historical 'texture” in elaborating an episode of social 
and religious unrest during the Reformation in Holland and the northern 
Rhineland，while also transporting Netherlandish pastoral landscape and 
genre-painting types to the modern operatic Stage. The opera is of course con- 
Stituted of discrete "numbers ofvarying sizeand complexity: the characteristic 
tableaux (cowherds and milkmaids, dancing and singing at the village tavern， 
marching soldiers, and the famous ballet of 'ice-skating” peasants furnishing 
Piovisions to an army encampment, performed on roller-skates) alternate with 
narrative romances, dramatic duets, comic-sardonic trios, elaborate ensemble 
finales (the “coronation scene of Act IV), and dramatic Spectacle (the electric- 
lightsunrise greetingthe Prophet?stroopsas theyapproach the cityof Miinster， 
which excited Wagners opprobrium in Opera dd Dramas and the catastrophic 
finaltableau in which the heretics carousing in the Miinster palaceareblown up 
by the conspiring Principals down in the basemenb. Finally, certain roles were 


2 Wagner?s polemical denunciations of Meyerbeer (aside from those in his private correspondence) are 
contained in the article "Juqdaism in Music” (printed by Franz Brendel in the Nexe Ze 刻 cj 这 Jr MI 大 iD 
185o) and in PartIofObera wzd_ Drama (Leipzig, 1852). 

3 Richard Wagner, Gesa7tMtelte SCcU7tiez 02d .DictbUIeN (Leipzig,1887-8),III, pp. 3o2-5. 
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Written with specific performers in mind - most significantly, the role of Fides， 
for the celebrated dramatic mezzo-soprano Pauline Viardot-Garcia. 

Wagners Zoje912t, on the other hand, treats a chivalric legend as myth or 
Sacred mystery, and its setting in early medieval Brabant has little direct 
bearing on the character of the music. The Score eschews the circumscribed， 
characteristic number” in 人 avour of more loosely structured scenes pointing 
towards the “naturalistic continuity fundamental to the idea of'“music drama2: 
Soliloquies, dialogues and other dramatic confrontations occupy most of the 
Stage action， with choral-ceremonial activity reduced to a framing function. 
The varied, characteristic “Spectacle of grand opera is present, though rela- 
tively understated,in Lohengrin?s miraculous appearance drawn by the swan， 
the wedding procession of Act II, and the gathering of the Brabantine troops 
and populacein ActIII.As with virtuallyall his subsequentworks,Vagnerhad 
no clear idea, when composing the demanding vocal parts of his opera, Pre- 
cisely who would end up creating them on stage. 

The dramatic exposition ofboth Ze xojppete and Zone1912t hinges on the nar- 
ration ofa prophetic dream. In each case, the narration of the dream involves a 
“cross-referencing" ofmusical motifs thatfigure significantly later in the drama 
(the background to the 'leitmotif” procedure of Wagner?s later music dramas). 
The two dreams also point Up some important differences between the two 
composers and their legacies, however. Jean?s dream is all too clearly a contri- 
vance on the part of the authors of Ze 加 ojppete to allow the character to fall in 
with the opportunistic schemes of the Anabaptists. It is scarcely possible to 
determine the ontological status of this “prophecy” through all the layers of 
explicit cynicism and deception in Scribes drama. If Jean is merelythe dupeof 
the self-serving, rabble-rousing Anabaptist trio, what are we to make of this 
dream of glory, damnation and forgiveness that comes to Jean, apparently 
unprompted,in ActII? And what ofthe musical anticipations here that'truth- 
名 lly” predict the future course of events? Wagner might justifiably have 
cited this confusion as evidence of the calculated contrivance inherent in the 
genre (though oddly enough, he didnt think to comment on it). Elsas dream- 
narration in Zopeg1zt,bycomparison,demands complete,unquestioning faith 
on the part of the audience - the same as Lohengrin demands of Elsa. 
Intentionally or not, the grand opera exXposes the artifice of its construction ， 
while Wagners dramas do all they can to mystify the authorial hand and to 
mimic the manner of sacred revelation. 

The same contrastapplies to thelarge-scale concerted fnales,where in many 
ways Wagner and Meyerbeer remain most closely related. The coronation 
Scene in Ze 思 /objpete (theActIV finale) is achain ofhighly disparate characteris- 
tic types: ceremonial march, archaic Latin hymn，coloratura Prayer, and an 
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animated lyrical combiazjzte introducing the "big tune? of the ensempble-stretta. 
This catalogue ofthe fitnale”s contrasting contents underscores thehighly“con- 
Structed nature ofthe operatic Situation. The Situation in the closing scenes of 
ActII ofZopexg7ip is in manyvwaysjustas artificial and stagey” (the interrupted 
royal wedding ceremony was bynowafamiliar gambib.ButVWagneris at pains 
to Smooth over some ofthe joints between the sections ofprocession, dramatic 
confrontation, contemplative ensemble and resumed procession. The result is 
a Stylised musical-dramatic “action” that partakes more of ritual than melo- 
drama - acontrastthatapplies to the contending legacies ofVVagnerian music 
drama” Vs. Meyerbeerian grand opera over the rest of the century. 


Verdis "middle period (1849-1871) 


Verdi, too, had been spending time in Paris in the years just prior to 185o. His 
grand-operatic redaction of7Zomzba7iisas7Eyosaleintroduced him to theaudi- 
ence ofthe Opkra towards theend of1847,and he returned to the French capital 
forsome months during each ofthe following two years. Unlike Wagner, Verdi 
would succeed in producing several original works for the Paris stage (ZesyEbjp7es 
Siciliel11es， 1855， and DoU Cazios, 1867) in addition to several adaptations of 
Italian works. The experience would leave its mark on other works from the 
“middle” period of his career, notably 4idaa (cf. pp. 398-9 belovw). But the most 
characteristic works ofthe 18gos werethosethatturned away from epic-histor- 
ical spectacle and explored a newly intimate and intense mode of expression， 
refining the leaner, more direct manner ofthe Italian lyric tradition even where 
the subjects were drawn from French dramatic sources,as in Rizoletto (185o-51， 
afterVictor Hugo?sZe7oisSQWNSe), ZatbaVig 好 (1853-4;afterZa die 0 COME105S 
by Alexandre Dumas, js), or UN alo mi MaSCpera (1858-9,after Scribe”s grand 
opera libretto for Auber, CUstaye 7Z obU10SINE. 

Thethree masterpieces that marked the emergence ofa distinctive, personal 
Operatic “voice between 1851 and 1853 (R 好 oleto, 1 toyatoye, Fa taviat) are 
not self-consciously 'revolutionary” works in terms of style or subject-matter， 
foralltheir innovative touches,and despite received notions ofthe composer as 
asymbol ofthe Italian Risoxzg1eztto.4Aside from the unusual' naturalism> ofthe 
modern Parisian high-society setting of Za tayvix 好 (the original designation of 
“5. 17oo” is notto be taken seriously), there is little in the overall conception of 
thesewWorksthatbreaks radically with the Practices ofItalian elod7aiNia ofthe 


4 As Roger Parker points out in chapter 4 above, the 人 familiar association between Verdi and the 
Riso79ilexto is essentiallyaproductoflaternineteenth-centuryhistoriography (and mythography). Seealso 
Parker ““Va pensiero”and the Insidious Mastery of Song” in Zeozoxa3s ZUSt4c Stadies 训 TEN DiscoW1Se 
(Princeton, 1997), pp. 20-41. 
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preceding decades. Indeed, the rapid and lasting Success of this famous trio of 
Works owes much to the ways in which Verdi freely adapted the well-estab- 
lished musical-dramaturgical formulas or co1ve7zieNZe of 72110 OttoceNt 如 opera to 
material that he and his librettists had carefully selected and crafted for 
maximum dramatic impact. While the roles of Rigoletto, Gilda, the Duke of 
Mantua, Leonora, Manrico, Azucena, the Count di Luna, Violetta Valery and 
the Germonts (eye et) all continue to provide indispensable vehicles for 
Operatic auditions and recitals, these three Signal works of Verdis maturity 
decisively tip the balance of the Italian operatic tradition from vocal display 
towards musical theatre.5 

The very Success of Verdirs operas from Ri1oletto onwards - both in terms of 
their ongoing popular appeal and their status as significant works of art - is in 
itself a phenomenon of historical significance. With the single exception of 
47olio (an 1857 reworking ofthe 1849 SU7ehio,motivated by recurring trouble 
With the censors)，every one of Verdi"s operas composed after 185o has 
remained in the repertory, allowing for some fuctuation ofindividual reputa- 
tions. This situation, which also applies to Wagner?s Works after 7je FD1t7 
DUtcppal (1841),hasalmostno parallel in thework ofearlier Italian opera com- 
posers. (Only a small proportion of Rossinis or Donizettis operas continued 
to be performed regularly into the twentieth centuryy as Was true, to a lesser 
extent, even of the operatic oeuvres of Mozart and Bellini.) Most of the credit 
must go to the individual genius ofVerdi, ofcourse. Butit is also symptomatic 
of a large-scale Shift in the culture of operatic production, from a time when 
new operas were provided on a regular, seasonal basis with little or no expecta- 
tion oftheir entering afxed canon,toatime when 'serious Opera (atleasb was 
composed - like other "serious” art Works - with an eye to posterity, even 于 
Some details were still conditioned by the circumstances of a premiere or a 
revival (see chapter 13). Paradoxically, the very ?stability ofthe texts ofVerdi>s 
later middle-period works - as with the extensively revised operas S7NO1N 
BoccaNeg1Ua ,ZaJjoxzzadeldestbtoand Do Ca1ios- reflectsthis shift ffom seasonally 
commissioned 'event? to canonic musical “worle. IfVerdis revisions leave open 
questions as to the definitive text,they are symptomatic ofa changing attitude 
towards operatic production: after this point, composers Were less concerned 
with providing disposable novelties,and more concerned with creating Operas 
that might gain a permanent foothold in the repertory. 

Rigojetto,premiered atLa Fenice in Venice on 11 March 1851,wasthe first of 
Verdirs operas toftnd a permanentplace in the international repertory. Here we 
can find relatively pure examples ofthe structures inherited from Bellini and 


5 This is not to say, ofcourse,that Italian opera disdained dramatic values before Verdi; on Italian opera 
as “music theatre'” in the bel canto era, See chapter 4. 
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Donizetti side by side with elaborations and transformations of these (though 
not, on the whole, significantly expanded dimensions, as Verdi swore by the 
Virtues of brevity, directness and concision). Thus, for example, the Duke of 
Mantua opens Act II with a sceza ed ia completely by the book. In conven- 
tionally agitated accents of recitative and lyrical arioso Sighs, the Duke (1) 
exXpresseshis anguish atthethoughtofhavinglostthesimpleyoung girl(Gilda) 
Whom he was courting as his next mistress (Ella mi fu rapita!); (2) he sympa- 
thises with her plight, as he imagines it, in a cleanly wrought G fat cantabile 
(Parmi veder le ljagrime?); (3) the chorus of male courtiers narrates the previ- 
ous evening?s escapades ('Scorrendo uniti remota via - a formally organised 
narrative Song in place ofthe usual scenay/recitative intervention at this pointb; 
learning in this way that Gilda has been abducted to his very own palace, he 
then ljaunches into (4) a vigorous, joyful cabaletta in D major (Possente amor 
mi chiama2?) in the usual two strophes with brief choral interlude. The Duke”s 
callow hedonism，famously embodied in his signature ditty，'“La donna ee 
mobile suggests that the emotions expressed in the present number, too, are 
Ultimatelysuperficial - as schematicand unreflexive as the structure itself even 
这 they possess a high degree of attractiveness and even intensity. The chorus>s 
response to the Duke”s behaviour - perfectly normal behaviour, in operatic 
terms - could almost betaken as an ironic persiflage ofthe whole convention of 
the double aria, with its sudden, often covertly motivated central mood swing: 
“9O, qual pensier or Pagitaz come cangio dumor'> (Oh, whatthought novw agi- 
tates him? How he changes humour!>). 

The sceza ed xia of Rigoletto immediately following, on the other hand, is 
unquestionably genuine of expression. The situation itself would lead us to 
Suppose this, and the freer, more Spontaneous unfolding of lyric forms here 
Seemsto confirm it.The 如 aziaxzteexchangebetween Rigoletto and the courtiers 
is backed by leisurely, gali] 纪 harmonically uncomplicated gestures in the 
Orchestra, typical for such an introductory scena, but given a bitter, sardonic 
Spin by Rigolettoxs obviously constrained behaviour, which finally explodes 
into rage and abuse (Cortigiani，vVil razZza dannatal>). Instead of parcelling 
Rigolettoxs unleashed emotions into lyrical lamentand rhythmicvengefulness， 
as might be expected, Verdi creates a continuous movement of three distinct 
phases. The opening (1) is agitated and more declamatory than lyrical 
(CCortigiani Andante mosso agitato, C minorn). When this outburst proves 
ineffective，Rigoletto shifts (2) to a more pathetic，beseeching mode (Apl 
Ebben piango . .. Marullo . . . signore> meno mosso,EF minon, and only after 
that does Verdi indulge him with a broad, lyrical cantabile (3), as a last-ditch 
effort to wringsome sympathy from hisauditors (Miei singori...Ah perdono， 
Pietate, D fat). 
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This is notto say that conventional ]yrical models necessarily signify alackof 
Sincerity in Verdis middle-period oezxy7ye, however. The sceza e caVAtOLL that 
introduces the heroine Leonora in 7 tovatoyre is a recitative and double-aria 
(cantabile/cabaletta pair) every bit as regular as the Duke”s in Riolet 如 .Yet we 
are certainly notmeantto distrustLeonora?s confessions oflove for the myster- 
ious troubadour. Sheisawell-bred,aristocratic(orquasi-aristocratic) character 
Who expresses herself in a decorous，elegant manner in keeping with her 
Station. Her cantabile，“Tacea la notte” (unsurpassed in Verdis music for its 
“concentration of lyrical poetry” and “melodic craftsmanship》 for Julian 
Budden),s establishes Leonora as a paragon of delicacy and refitnement, a Suit- 
able object of chivalrous or melodramatic contest (Manrico vs. the Count)， 
while her forid cabaletta,'“Ditaleamor”> hintsathidden reserves ofvitality and 
Passion. 

Rigoietto and 1 trovatoxre present a Janus-faced perspective of Italian opera at 
mid-century: a masterful consolidation ofthe rich legacy of the 7z1o OttoceNt 如 
with enough thatwas both noveland durable to maintain these Pieces as TeperT- 
tory favourites into theage ofye7is71io, modernism and beyond.7yovatore in par- 
ticular - With its far-fetched, ultra-condensed dark and extravagant plot, its 
finely turned cantabiles and classic cabalettas, and its ensembles packed with 
melodramatic incident - is the quintessence of everything contrived and Pre- 
posterous in nineteenth-century opera,but irresistibly effective, for all that. It 
wasripeforparodyalreadybythetime ofthe Gilbertand Sullivan operettas (cf. 
pp. 383-5). And yet Verdis brilliantly calculated expansion of the solo scene 
and aria in the “Miserere” episode that opens Act IV, where Leonora>s cantabile 
“Damor sullbali rosee” yields to the lugubrious chanting ofthe monks and the 
distantsong ofManrico prior to hercabaletta, invests theold formula with new 
life and even a compelling 'theatrical plausibility.” 尼 trovatoxre remains a testa- 
menttothevigourand polish,as wellastheendearingjaiet,ofabygone oper- 
atic age. 

Itwas,naturally, the 'sceneand dueb typethat offered Verdi the most scope for 
investing traditional designs with a new sense ofdramatic life and urgency. (A nar- 
rative of operatic history orientated towards this progressive loosening of formal 
numbers need not be seen as an exclusively Wagnerian construct: the potential for 
dialogic confrontation to expand thehorizons ofoperatic form beyond the static， 
monologic paradigm ofthe solo sceneand aria was something already glimpsed by 
French and Italian composers well before the advent of Wagners international 


6 Julian Budden, THe Ojperas of Texrdi, II (New York, 1978), p. 75. For an even more 名 lsome tribute to 
Leonora?s melody, see also David Kimbell, Texdi zz 太 e 49e of7tzliaz RowaNticis1t (Cambridge, 1981), p. 437. 

7 It was actually Verdi who suggested to his librettist Cammarano the configuration of Leonora， 
Manrico and the chanting chorus in the “Miserere” scene (See Budden, Ojperas of TYzydi, II, p. 62). 
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infuence.) Duet scenes in 7yovatoxre, Tyaviat and Balio z Mascpera -all composed 
before Wagner wasanything butasuspicious nametoVerdi-testifytotheimpulse 
toanimate thelyricforms of Italian opera in this way. 

The atmospheric "duet? between Rigoletto and Sparafucile that follows the 
ActIzztrodxziope ofthat opera exemplifies the construction ofa quasi-natural- 
istic dialogue overaclearly structured periodicaccompaniment (basically aa7- 
xjtte idiom over a ternary orchestral frameworlo, though in its brevity and 
Simplicity the scene remains SU1.IeNe115. At the other end of the spectrum, the 
“Scene and duet for Violetta and the senior Germont in Act II of Za travia 如 
multiplies the number ofalternating recitative and lyrical sections to achieve a 
nevw dramatic breadth. The constituent sections themselves arenotlongerthan 
Usual - Some indeed are quite short,， such as Germont?s “Pura siccome un 
angelo or Violetta?s distressed, cabaletta-like response to it, "Non Sapete qual 
affetto. Thedramatic'realism>ofVerdizs approach here,which is responsible in 
Some partforthe length ofthe scene,jlies notin dispensing with selfcontained 
lyric utterances (nor in expanding them to new lengths), but in devising a 
longer chain of these Utterances, "realistically” refecting the stubborn contest 
of wills played out here. Germont persists in his plea that Violetta renounce 
Alfredo in a second cantabile (Un di,quando leveneri),answered bya'dissim- 
jlar” response from her, and she finally acquiesces in yet another cantabile 
movement (Dite alla giovane"), with encouraging participation from him in 
the second half. Only after this, and some intermediate scena material，does 
Violetta initiate the duo-cabaletta proper to the Scene (Morrol . . . la mia 
memoria"),whose resolutetread, in accented crotchets, will return atVioletta2s 
fnal moment of resistance in Act II(CGran Diol morir si giovane?). Instead of 
concluding the scene in the usual burst ofloudly accompanied cadential four- 
ishes, Verdi allows the voices and their text to come to the fore in an extended 
embrace -vocal and gestural - between the two characters. 

FromthetimeofZatravia 好 uptothecaesurain Verdi?s careermarked by4iaa 
(1871), dramatic confrontations continue to elicit broad designs of this sort， 
freely compounded of fexible melodic elements, while solo scenes tend to 
centreonasingleextended lyric utterance (without cabaletta). In other words， 
while duets or other ensembles aim for more dynamic, flexible trajectories， 
moments ofsubjectiveexpression or self-reflection become more concentrated 
and more introspective, avoiding the sudden affective swerves motivated by 
the intrusion of other characters, typical before 185o, 

Examplesofthelatterwould includethe famous baritonearia fromActIIIof 
UV pualozz Mascpera, Erituy in which Renato meditates on his wife's supposed 
infidelity, and Amelias solo scene at the beginning ofAct II of Bullo, similarly 
builtaround asingle cantabile movement, “Ma dalarido stelo divulsa> Amelias 
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Scene is extended by an instrumental prelude during which she appears at the 
dark and desolate gallows-field,and by asizeable dramatic coda precipitated by 
the tolling ofmidnightand concluding with a great arching phrase in F major 
(CDehl mi reggi,m?aita,o Signor),imploring heaven forsupportand pity. Such 
phrases areahallmark ofVerdirs middle-period heroines (wide Leonora?s "Dehl 
non m?abbandonar，pietal，Ppieta di me，Signore” in Za Joxrza del destjzo， 
Elisabeth>s prayer-likearia, "Toiquisuslenekant...Ssib>onrecpandencoreyinAct 
VofDoxz Caxlos,and the heroine?s reiterations of'Numi, pieta in Acts Iand I 工 
of4idw),showcasing the soprano in avery differentway than thejJo7itya ofthe 
bel canto generation, butonethatis justas vocally demanding,and as effective. 

Among numerous examples of expandedy/intensified duets,that between 
Amelia and Riccardo at the centre of LU gallo zi MaScpera takes the traditional 
“Scene and duee model and expands it from within. The “slow” movement is 
actually a fairly urgent gs Allegretto Un poco sostenuto in FE(CNon sai tu che se 
banima mia) witha'dissimilar” responsefrom Amelia in D fat,broadening ouUt 
bezttointheopposite tonal direction,toA major,when atRiccardos bidding 
Amelia haltingly articulates herlove(Ebben ...si...bamo...).Aneven more 
expansive and intense version of this lyrical confession erupts, in E major， 
between the solo and duo verses of their C major cabaletta，“O qual soave 
brivido> This is an “expansion? solely by means of expressive intensity，not 
actual length: where traditionally the verses of the cabaletta are punctuated by 
abitofnoisy orchestralfillerholdingthedominant(sometimes with chattering 
confidante Or chorus), here the Structural joint blossoms into an Unexpected 
lyrical outpouring over a harmonic parenthesis on the major mediant, com- 
pletely transforming theeffectofthe concluding duo-verse that follows. 

The Gyazde sceje et diho for Don Carlos and Elisabeth de Valois, in Act II of 
Doxz Caylos (1867), achieves similar, if not greater, dramatic intensity with very 
different means. Influenced in part by the looser designs of French opera, but 
also anticipating the methods ofhis own last two operas and Puccini>s genera- 
tion, Verdi constructs the duet from a series ofsmall, independent musical par- 
agraphs with onlyaminimum ofdeclamatory recitative or 加 ajaxNte material. At 
first these “paragraphs” are highly contrasted, reflecting the fraught rhetorical 
dialectics of the drama (Carlos requests to leave the Spanish court, but cannot 
help pressing Elisabeth to acknowledge her feelings for him and confessing his 
Own for henp). Elsewhere they share the same phrases to create alarger melodic 
period,either in nostalgic,lyrical accord (CO bien perdu /"O Dieu clkment?) or 
in tormented mutual recriminations (Que sous mes pieds me dechire 1a 
terre!/?Eh bien, donc, frappez votre perel!); the contrast between these two 
Sets ofpaired phrases suggests a fainttrace- butno morethan that- ofthetra- 
ditional cantabile-cabaletta paradigm. 
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An ambition that Verdi continued to cultivate throughout his maturity， 
rooted in thelegacy ofVictor Hugo and French Romantic drama, was to infuse 
opera with a “Shakespearean> diversity of character, tone and dramatic levels 
(whether using Shakespeare material or nob. It was this impulse, of course， 
that elicited the masterpieces of his fnal years, Olelo and Fekti 态 although 
thereheended up maintaining theautonomy oftragedyand comedy.The great 
Unrealised project of his middle years, a K249 Zeay opera;s would have a been a 
wholly tragic work,too.Butin LU apozm MascperaandZajoxzadeldestiioVerdi 
did manage to realise something of this integration of comic and tragic ele- 
ments. As a dramatic and musical counterpoint to the tragic plot of Bajio an 
element of ironic black comedy is furnished by the awkward surprises of 
Scribe?s scenario (as adapted by Antonio Somma). Thus in the quartet-fnale to 
ActIIthesardonic,laughing refrain ofthe conspirators Samand Tom('Ve” se di 
notte .. .Ahl ahl! ah!) alternates with Renatos suppressed rageatthe discovery 
ofhis wife in an apparent tryst with the governor Riccardo,and with Amelia>s 
Similarly Suppressed anguish. Through contrasts of rhythm, contour and (of 
coOUIse) text, Verdi manages briefly to bring their tragic accents into a literal， 
musical counterpointwith the comic ones oftheirantagonists.The 妨 ayes 帮 role 
ofthe page,Oscar,imports theidiom ofAuber”s opkras comiques intheform of 
Pert, insouciant "couplets for a soubrette-style voiceyeasily blending with the 

Jaxxgalalt idiom of the masked-ball music in the final scene. In Foyza Verdi 
attempted something more like the history plays of Shakespeare: a far-fung 
epic action with light or comic character” roles, such as the gypsy camp-fol- 
lower Preziosilla or the friar Melitone, who provide a foil to the inexorable， 
tragic 'force of destiny” while also interacting with the Principals to some 
extent. Verdi"s grafting of details from the encampment Scene of Schillers 
TYTzlUenstezs Zager - an early instance of Romantic 'realismy> a la Shakespeare - 
on to the Duke of Rivass melodramatic potboiler is another indication of his 
Striving for such a "universal Shakespearean canvas， 
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“Ve' la tragedia muto in comedia . . 2” (Lo, the tragedy has turned to comedy 
...).Thusthe conspirators Sam and Tom remark cruellyon the discomfiture of 
Renatoand Amelia in the final sceneofActIIofVz baio zz Mascpexa mentioned 
above. Writ large, so to Speak, their remark might well be applied to a famous 
Parallel irony in the oexyyes ofVerdiand Wagner: the surprising emergence ofa 
major comic opera (Fapste 太 and Die Meisteysiger, respectively) on the heels of 


8 On Verdirs plans for 凡 Re Feam see Gary Schmidgall, “Verdirs Kg Zeaz Project> 79 太 CetxD WMSic 9 
(1985),pp. 83-1o1,as wellas Shakesjeaye datdObera (NewYorkand Oxford, 199o),pp.251-7. 
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wWhat many would call each composers greatest tragedy (Oleho and Tista7， 
respectively).? Because these two composers so completely dominate the oper- 
atic canon after 185o we tend to think of the later nineteenth century as alto- 
gether an era of tragic Or otherwise "serious: opera, whether based on popular 
melodrama, historical drama, mythology and legend, national historical epic， 
novel or other literary Sources. Verdis and Wagner”s unique comic master- 
Pieces appear as magnificent exceptions, both within their own oexvyes and 
within the repertory at large. Digging just a little way beneath the canonic 
Stratum, of course, we can find others. Reasonably ambitious comic operas 
were attempted by the likes of Peter Cornelius (Dey Ba7pbier yo Baqdad,1858)， 
Hermann Goetz (DeyTYideysbexstgel 2Q6p1tM19, 1868-72;,after7TZe 70NNIG ojtjhe 
SHen), Hector Berlioz (Blatrice et Bljtldict 1862,afterWMzxcp 4do aboxtt Notgix9)， 
Emanuel Chabrier (Ze7oi7alg1l& li,1887).Around theturn ofthe century there 
appearedanumber ofcomicone-acters ,includingEugen DAlberes Die4by7eise 
and Piaxt 如 Solo, Richard Strausss Fexexsto 如 Ermanno Wol 人 Ferraris Ze do71e 
CU1i0Se and 1715seg1e 如 下 SS010 and Puccinis Cia71 cpzcc1. 

It would be tempting to attribute the decline of traditional comic opera to a 
more serious collective cultural frame of mind in the wake ofthe 1848-9 revo- 
lutions: preoccupations with national identity and autonomy, a new Orienta- 
tion to positivistic ideals of scientifc and technological progress，and 
eventually even the reaction against these things in the form of aestheticism， 
decadenceorutopian mythologising (the climate oflate-century'“Vagnerism?). 
More important, though, was the significant increase of Urban middle- and 
working-class populations throughout Europeand America between 18go and 
19oo, Creating a large new audience for popular entertainment and encourag- 
ing a greater division between the more costly, pretentious forms of “grand” 
opera and light or comic genres aimed at this emerging mass market. The 
growing polarisation is signalled by the factthatby around 19oo "grand opera2 
comes to refer，in common parlance，not to the tradition of Spontini, 
Meyerbeer and Halekvy specifically, but to the entire repertory of theatres such 
asLaScala,CoventGarden,theVienna CourtOpera or the Metropolitan Opera 
as Opposed to thetypes ofoperetta, musical comedy and revues thatfourished 
in innumerable smaller theatres throughout Europe and America. The generic 
and institutional gap that grew Up between "opera>" as such and 'light opera2> OF 
Operetta from the 18gos and 186os on Signals the beginning ofan even broader 
polarisation between high and low， “Classical and popular musical cultures 
that becomes a defining trait ofthe next century (See also chapter 19). 


9 To complete the parallel, both Verdiand Wagner boasted - 让 thatis the word - one comic-opera fiasco 
towards the very beginning of their careers: LU.Jiomto di 7eg10 (184o) and Das Ziepesyergot (1836), in both 
cases the composer”s second completed opera. 
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Thesplitbetweentraditional comic operaand a new genre ofoperetta begins 
in Paris,settingamodel forthe restofEurope in this as in so many nineteenth- 
century cultural fashions. Already much earlier, Paris had set the Precedentfor 
distinguishing between an o 伍 cially designated Opkra and other institutions of 
musical-theatrical entertainment - Pre-eminently the Opkra-Comique，but 
also the many "Boulevard? theatres ofthe early nineteenth century. (The initial 
equality of buffa and seria as two Species ofa single genus, "opera', is mainly an 
Italian paradigm,on the other hand.) Jacques Offenbach,having failed to make 
inroads at the Opkra-Comique, established his own small theatre, the Bouffes 
Parisiens,wherehe produced asteady stream ofpopular works throughtheend 
of the Second Empire (187o), falling o 任 somewhat after the hiatus of the 
Franco-Prussian Warand the Paris Commune. Offenbach?s earlier Products for 
this theatre were distinguished from opkra comique by their limited dimen- 
Sions (mainly in one act,wWith onljythreeorfourroles,and asmall Pit orchestra). 
This was due in partto bureaucratic restrictions, butalso dictated by the small 
Size of the theatres: one of Offenbachys two Parisian venues, the Sajlle Lacaze， 
Seated only about 3oo, and the summer theatre at Bad Ems, for which he also 
composed,could nothave been much larger. Even when the scope of his works 
grew With Ozzbple ax EN1exs(1858)and pieces Premiered atother Parisian thea- 
tres, SUch as Zu pele FeElexe (VariktEs, 1864)，Za Vie ba1isiejte (Palais-Royal， 
1860), Faztasio (Opkra-Comique, 1872), or his posthumous magnum opus,the 
“opgkra fantastique?” Zes coztesdBo1ppa (OpEra-Comique,1881),they retained 
an element ofvivacity and spontaneity that seems to derive from the intimate， 
informal conditions ofhis early career. 

Nonetheless,the basicingredients ofOffenbach?s operettas do not differ rad- 
ically from those of the traditional opkra comique (also true of most German- 
and English-language operettas of the later nineteenth century With respect to 
the comic opera traditions they replaced). All make use of spoken dialogue， 
Strophic songs (often with choral refrains),sentimental ballads and romances, a 
large variety of dance-based numbers, ensembles of varying complexity, and 
usually atleastone extended finale combining solo,ensemble and choral forces. 
Offenbach and his collaborators appeared little concerned with establishing a 
COnsistent generic identity，however. Apart from “opkra bouffe: or “opkra 
bouffton: they sometimes retain the term “opkra comique' or Simply "opkrette? 
(also "opkrette bouffe); other designations are whimsical, participating in the 
Satiric enterprise of the works themselves: “piece doccasion2 “anthropophagie 
musicale” (OyUyUie, OU jyeie des jes, 1855)， chinoiserie musicale” (Ba-tz-cli1N， 
1855)，conversation alsacienne” (LScpe et Pitzscpel, 1863). Ifanything, it was 
the predominantly satirical, even cynical tone of the oexv7e that set these apart 
from theearlier opkra comique,which had never been wholly comicand which， 
with the decline of Auber”s output, was increasingly turning to Serious, Senti- 
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mental, melodramatic or exoticsubjects (tendencies thatfind a radical culmina- 
tion in Bizets CL7MEN)， 

Viennaand London had by no means lacked for popular theatrical entertain- 
ment,including much music, since the beginning ofthe century, butitwas the 
example ofOffenbach?s ojelras po1es,successfully exported to both cities since 
about 186o (Starting with the Carltheater in Vienna in 1858) thatengendered a 
more Substantial and durable native repertory of operetta in these centres. A 
firstresult ofthis catalyst were the operettas of Franz von Suppge: for example， 
Das Pexlsioat(186o), PigUe Dame (1862) and Die scpbje Gaiathee (1865). By the 
time of Suppe?s later successes, Fatotttza in 1876 and Boccaccio in 1879,Johann 
Strauss had entered the field with Die Piedemiats (1874), based on a text by 
Offenbach?s own librettists Henri Meilhacand Ludovic Halekvy, and eventually 
ouUtstrippinganyofits Parisian prototypes in terms ofinternational popularity. 
When theimpresario John Mitchell brought Offenbach>s operettas to London， 
they Provided a point of departure for Arthur Sujllivan?s early musical come- 
dies,Cox it4 Box (with F.C. Burnand,1866),71esbis, or 切 e Gods GyomN OiL (the 
first collaboration with W. S. Gilbert, incompletely preserved), and the first 
canonic "Gilbert and Sullivan? operetta, TYial 思 100) (premiered in 1875 as a 
curtain-raiser to a London production ofOffenbach?s Za Pijicpole). 

Where Johann Strausss operettas naturally capitalised on the Viennese 
waltz idiom,ofwhich he was already the acknowledged master, Sullivan natu- 
ralised the genre for Great Britain by incorporating a broad range of native 
ingredients, from allusions to Handel or the Elizabethan madrigalists (and the 
enduring tradition of catches and glees) to sentimental parlour songs, Scottish 
ballads, marching tunes，music-hall ditties, and his signature patter-songs 
Showcasing Gilbertxs brilliant verbal wit. Sullivan often inserts Such overt 
regionalisms in stylised “exotic settings,sSuch as a “Fa-la" refrainala Morleyand 
Weelkes in the Japanese couUrt of 7je Mikado or a rustic children?s game-song 
with eminently British trochees in the Picture-book Venice of7Ne Cojdojiexs,to 
createanamusing cognitive-cultural dissonance. 

It is characteristic ofthese three most successful cultivators ofthe new type of 
light opera in France, Austria-Germany and England, respectively, that each har- 
boured ambitions to succeed in "legitimate” opera. Even though these ambitions 
Were at best partially realised (Zes comptes dBEopati or Sullivans mapoe of 
189o-l),theylefttheirmark on thescopeofsome ofthese composers”later comic 
Opera Scores, in terms of orchestration, harmonic palette, extended ensempble 
writing,and deepened "expressive: vocal writing that sometimes - with Sullivan， 
forinstance-is wilfullyat odds with the satirical manner ofthe texts.19 


10 Carl Dahlhaus makes this point with respect to Offenbach in Nizeteexz 友 -Cezt7]) Msic, trans. 本 . 了 B. 
Robinson (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1989), p. 230. I would argue that it applies even more to Sullivan - 
sometimes with Gilbert, but sometimes despite him. 
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One place where the relation of operetta to the operatic tradition can be 
appreciated in all its dynamic ambivalence is in the ensemble-finale, precisely 
Where comic and serious opera had joined hands back in the later eighteenth 
century The grandiose，inflated finale Structures of French and Italian 
Romantic opera (or Wagner”s“Romantic operas)), with their stylised and sche- 
matic dramaturgy, were by now ripe for parody. Effective as these could be, as 
musical-dramatic tableaux OFT set pieces, they also epitomised the fine line 
between the venerable operatic aesthetic of the 'marvellous” on one hand, and 
the dramaturgically incredible or preposterous，on the other. Here was an 
opportunity for operetta composers to Satirise the excess of grand opera and 
operatic melodrama while at the same time indulging their own ambitions to 
create longer, more complex ensembles. The central finales to Offenbach> s ZX 
Pericpole (1868, libretto by Meilhac and Halkvy) and Gilbert and Sullivan?s 
Rddigyoye (1887)，for example，both generate parody from a stylistically 
inverted responseto astock'grand finale” situation,touched offbysome shock- 
ing peripiteia. At the same time, both use the object of operatic parody as a 
means to infuse the operetta genre with greater aesthetic weight or substance. 

In Za Pericpole, the humble protagonist Piquillo has discovered that his 
Sweetheart and fellow street-singer ('La PErichole?) has become the mistress 
of the Viceroy of Peru, while he has been hoodwinked into a sham marriage 
with her to provide a shield of legal respectability. After Piquillo agrees to 
Presenthis new wife” at court (in a short, animated “Rondeau de bravoure”)， 
Phe thrusts her to the ground before the Viceroy in a gesture reminiscent of 
Alfredo?s frenzied denunciation of Violetta in the Act II fnale of Za tavzx 妈 . 
Thegyaxzl MOoUveeztCdIN4toU that greets this gesture,however, does not 
take the expected "operatic? form ofa broad, slow-tempo cozcertato of general 
Stupefaction - but quite the opposite: Don Andres, the courtiers, and the 
insulted PErichole join in a lively yaob, sharply profiling the rhythm ofthe 
Words “Sautez dessus/Sautons dessus” ('Seize himy/Let us seize him2). This 
gives way to a Slower ensemble, but every bit as lighthearted, in which the 
phrase “aux maris rcalcitrants (to stubborn husbands") is humorously dis- 
Sected toajlilting waltz tune, with a suggestive kick to each dismembered syl- 
lable of the word yecalcitaNpt. An Up-tempo stettz follows，Ppreserving 
Something ofthe conventional fnale dynamic. Still,the whole series of move- 
ments (including Piquillorxs 7oxzdeaz) conveys the determination of 
Oftenbach?s comic characters not to let any Situation get the better of their 
indomitable high spirits. 

TheActIfinaleofGilbertand Sullivan?sRxddtoxe centres on the revelation by 
the caricatured melodramatic villain, Sir Despard, that the apparently humble 
protagonistof this piece, Robin Oakapple,is none other than therightful heirto 
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the“cursed: baronetcy of Ruddigore，Sir Ruthven Murgatroyd.11 Like the 
Pericpolefinale,itis compounded ofshort solos,choral songsand dancenumbers 
(with some parodied dramatic recitative and Scena connectors). Following 
another ofSullivan”s neo-Elizabethan madrigals, a pastoral gavotte is drastically 
interrupted by Sir Despard, to a shrieking diminished-seventh chord. (Both 
madrigal and gavotte are further examples ofthe composer?s fondness forhistor- 
ical pastiche.) But, as in Offenbach, the agitated scena to Which the revelation 
unfolds fails to prompt theappropriate operatic response of broad-paced lyrical 
Stupefaction. Instead, characters taketurnsrespondingtothesituation in simple 
Song-like movements，while Robin engages the chorus in a quick ensemble 
Whose dactylic metre naturally takes the form of a lively jig (When DPm a bad 
Bart.Iwill tell taradiddles,/ PlL play a bad part on the falsest offiddles?).12 The 
finale isextended byvarious ruses,such as rapidlyshifting marital configurations 
to keep the omnipresent chorus of Bridesmaids occupied, and it concludes with 
another jig-like ensemble and general dance. The parodistic targets of melo- 
dramaand 'grand opera" arethus played offagainstthe other generic ingredients 
of the piece: pastoral comedyand the folkloric "pageant: 

The Act II fnale of Johann Strauss jr2s ZeWiebayon (1885， libretto by 
Ignatz Schnitzer，after Maurus Jokai) shares with the first-act finale to 
Raxddizoxe atendency towards pageant or revue of patriotic and nostalgic tooi， 
while furtherapproaching grand-operatic dimensions. In Gilbertand Sullivan 
this is usually linked to an affectionate parody of national institutions, Such as 
the army or the navy, parliament, the legal system, banking and fnance，or， 
above all， the aristocracy.、 Here,， the incidental mention of Vienna by the 
Imperial Commissioner for Morality (Sittezkomt115s07) touches o 任 the finale 
with a waltz-song in praise of the city?s seductive charms, while much of the 
restof the Scene is devoted to a staging ofthealleged origins ofthe Hungarian 
national dance type,the 7b0tpos or 'recruiting song: Rather than the moral 
Shock that initiates dramatic ensemble fnales, this one parodies the comic 
expedient ofasuddenly disclosed identity,when the assembled cast reacts with 
an implicit wink and a nudge to the piece of paper (Ein Dokument，das 
niemand kenntlb) revealing the gypsy girl, Sa 伍 , to be the daughter of the 'last 
Pasha of Temesvar: The slightness ofthe dramatic material and the tendency of 
the Score - despite its lavish craftsmanship - to regress towards revue OF pot- 
pourri are what mainly distinguish Straussxs most ambitious operetta from 
examples of'high? operatic comedy in the later Romantic era. 

11 Apart 人 fom parodying the spoken melodrama that remained popular in Victorian Britain, Rxddi7o7e 
includes more-or-less explicit send-ups ofelements from 7 trovatoye, ZUCia 尼 ZOLE7MIOOF (in the character 
of “Mad Margaret),and Marschner”s Der Ttj1 (in Sir Ruthven2). 


12 Robin?s lines satirise the melodramatic convention of the villainous minor aristocrat: here, the “bad 
Baronet (Bart.) ofRuddigore” 
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The two outstanding examples of "high” or serious comic opera in the later 
nineteenth century，Die Meiste7si9ger and Frkt 矿 are exceptional products 
within their own authors respective 0oexyes,who wereanythingbutspecialists 
in comic opera. In each case, a considerable period oftime elapsed between the 
coOmposer”s first notion ofa comic experiment? and the final realisation of the 
Project. Both composers felt self-conscious, in some degree,about embarking 
on a comic opera in the period of their artistic maturity. Wagner Sketched his 
ideas for a comedy on Hans Sachs and the mastersinger guilds of Renaissance 
GermanyinAugust1845,justaftercompleting 7ZNpioxlse 和 . (Itwastohavebeen 
a comic pendant, Of "Satyr-play” to the serious treatment of the song-contest 
motif in the earlier opera.) Verdi claimed to have first turned his thoughts 
towards opera buffa sometime between 185o and 186o, 这 not earlier.13 The 
public finally heard Die Mezste7s79er on Midsummer Day (21 June) 1868 atthe 
Munich Court Opera. Frkta 太 took longer still, premiering at La Scala on 9 
February 1893. 

Neither work owes anything, Or anything significant, to existing examples 
ofcomicopera. Both Wagner and Verdi seem to have concocted from the ingre- 
dients of their own mature operas a SUpple, flexible idiom perfectly suited to 
their needs. (In both cases they had done some Prior experimentation along 
these lines: Wagner in parts of Das Rpeizgo and the first two acts of Siegjjied， 
Verdiin the role ofMelitonein Zajoxza deldestiztoand parts of Bullo 广 7a5sCpeya， 
for example.) The results of these “experimentab comedies were also immedi- 
atelyfruitful in their impactonyounger contemporaries.!4 More than the R7 
Operas OF TYistajt 01d 7Solde, Wagners Meisteszger furnished a whole genera- 
tion of German composers (Hermann Goetz, Heinrich Hoffmann, Engelbert 
Humperdinck, Eugen DAlbert, Richard Strauss, Hugo Wolfin DerComegidoy， 
and Hans Pfitzner in his early operas and parts of Pajiestrzza) with a Practical 
model for reconciling naturalistic declamation and pacing of dialogue with 
melodic lines maintaining musical interest, continuity, character and variety. 
And as antithetical as theebullient wit of FzAt 矿 might seem to the aims ofthe 
VE7iSM1O generation, the quickly shifting, mosaic-like surfaces of the score and 
the short, highly contrasted musical paragraphs from which the score is con- 
Structed had an evident impact on Puccini (parts of Za bopemte and MadaNta 


13 On the first conception of the Meistexsilger project see Wagner, My Z 恩 ,pp. 3o02-3; on Verdis initial 
thoughts of an opera buffa, following the great Successes of Rizoletto and Troyvatore, see Julian Budden， 
Oberas ofTerdi,III(New York, 1981),pp.417-18. 

14 The infuence ofboth these'exceptional works did not extend to establishing a new genre ofcomic 
opera, however, as Sieghart Dohring and Sabine Henze-Dohring point out (Oper 14 MUWSIRdJUNU LIML 19， 
Japzjpa0tde 凡 Handbuch der musikalischen Gattungen 13 [Laaber, 1997],p. 305); their infuence was rather 
amatter ofcreative responses to the individual works as such. 
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BuUtteyj，for instance，and the comedy Gil Scjiccp]D，the comedies of 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, and the sparkling,sociable backgrounds that serveasa 
foilin veristic dramas by Cilea (44djiaNa Zecoyex7) of Giordano (Fedoxa). 

While Die Meisteyszl9er and FAkt 太 create musical worlds entirely unlike one 
another, they do exhibit certain parajllels (beyond biographical circumstances) 
thatmightbesymptomatic ofthe position ofa high,"Classical genre ofoperatic 
comedy in the era of incipient modernism. Both inhabit a historically precise 
Setting that is, from a modern perspective, a kind of fantasy realm,a bourgeois 
arcadia or golden age (Renaissance Nuremberg, Tudor England). Operetta OF 
“realist drama areathomein the modern city,as comedy ofthis sortis not.This 
elementof Romantic fantasy is epitomised in each workbya dream-like noctur- 
nal contretemps: Walther and Magdalena?s foiled elopement, FalstaffPs foiled 
double-rendezvous in Windsor Forest. Both episodes constitute a crux in the 
Structure of the comedy, and at the Same time signal its rootedness in the 
customsand artifice ofavanished world ofserenades,masquerades,and the pre- 
modern night in which identities could be traded at wil. If Wagner”s comedy 
develops loftier themes (the quarrel of ancient and modern art，Sachss 
Schopenhauerian resignation) than the elegant farce of Boito and Verdi, the 
libretti ofboth worksrevel in similarly reconditevocabulary:VVagner?s quaintly 
archaic Melstebabble and Boito”s latinised “Shakespeare" The musical setting 
of this language, often at lightning speeds and/or in fabulously complicated 
contrapuntal and harmonic textures, further removes it from easy accessibility. 
Wagners and Verdirs scores transmnute this elaborate comic verse into an 
astoundingly detailed, ornate musical obgjet da 屿 like the work of some master 
craftsman out of Sachss Nuremberg. Comic opera becomes 'serious art not so 
much byvirtue oftreating weightythemes (ace Hans Sachs)alongsidetheusual 
Romantic escapades, but by lavishing on the realisation of Stock plot ingre- 
dients a degree of creative finesse virtually unknown since Mozart. 


Wagnerand the'“ music drama” 


Richard Wagners initial aims to reform the world of opera, and thereby the 
world itself,happen to conform toaneatchronological boundaryaround 185o. 
Thisis duein parttotheimpactofthe 1848-9 revolutionsand Wagner?s role in 
them.Itwasuponfinding himselfsuddenlya political exile from Germany, fol- 
lowing his involvementin the May 1849 insurrection in Dresden,that Wagner 
paused to take stock of his career, as well as the situation of opera and the arts 
generally in modern society. But it was also the utopian pamphleteering Spirit 
of 1848-9, the loquacious philosophising that gripped so many of this post- 
Hegelian generation, that moved Wagner to formulate his ideas in the trilogy 
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commonly referred to as the “Zurich writings” OF “reform essays: 4 014 
有 evotion (1849)，7Ne 4 让 o te Fitye (1849),， and Opera 0Nd Dal 
(185o-51). In the first two ofthese essays Wagner nearly outdoes Hegel in the 
breadth, not to Say vagueness, of his world-historical imaginings. It is not So 
much the immediate revolutionary movement of mid-century Europe that 
concerns him, but an ongoing 'Great Revolution of Mankind> traced back to 
the disintegration of Greek tragedy into the "separate arts” and forward into a 
uUtopian future.15 Society and culture have a common mission to free them- 
Selves from existing economicand political structures,along with the compro- 
mised artistic institutions predicated on these,and to reconstruct a new order 
in harmony with Nature, the human body, and “natural ideals of human love 
and brotherhood. 

The Zurich writings as a group offer ample testimony to Wagners con- 
Sciousness of having embarked on a revolutionary “new path” after 185o. The 
central and longest essay，Objpea 4id Draa is principally concerned with 
explaining how and why his musical-dramatic “total artwork of the future” 
Would render the whole concept of “opera obsolete. In the subsequent 
CONONINN1CU ON 1 MO Petlds of 1851,akind ofartistic autobiography connect- 
ing his theories of operatic and cultural reform to his own career, he again 
insisted on the break from opera as a genre and an institution (prefacing his 
plans for a drama on the Nibelolqgetlied and related Siegfried myths):“I will 
write no more operas; [but] sinceIdo notwish to inventanyarbitrary designa- 
tion for my works,Icall them simply dramas, since this at least makes clear the 
perspective from which they should received? (Gesajtlelte Scp7iiez，IV，Pp. 
3430.). Yet Wagner preferred not to think that he was providing models ofa 
new genre of music drama? that o 太 er librettists and composers might readily 
emulate. Refecting in 1872 on the designation novw commonly applied to his 
works (On the Term“Mnusic Drama2>>) he famously, and somewhat coyly， 
advanced the phrase “deeds of music become visible” (exsicp 友 c1.IemWo7e1e 7Zte1 
deyrMwi 加 asanaptlocution,shifting theaccentfrom words to music,or rather， 
to musicasthe idealised quintessence ofdramatic'action (deeds?) (CesaNtN1elte 
Scp1tjiez,IX,p.306). But as that term was too grandiloquent even for Wagner 
to consider seriously, music drama” has remained the generic rubric of choice 
for his works starting with Das Rpeigoid (completed 1854) and, to a lesser 
extent, for those operas Up through the turn-of-the-century most perceptibly 
Orientated towards the Wagnerian model. 

The defining attributes of this new genre, Or quasi-genre, are easily enough 
enumerated, whether or not it was indeed so entirely different from “opera as 


15 Wagner Die Ko0lSt2Ud die RevOUtioz in GesaNtN1ELte Sciet 200d .DictOIeNL(Leipzig,1887-1911),III， 
p. 29. 
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Wagner would haveit. Mostfamiliar, perhaps,is theaim to replacethe conven- 
tional economy of recitative orscenaand formal musical'numberswith a more 
naturalistic, continuous musical discourse built around the Principle of dra- 
matic dialogue. Like mostofthe other features ofthe Wagnerian music drama， 
this can be seen asaradical application ofexisting tendencies.As foreshadowed 
in Zoneg1i, for example, the musical dialogue of Wagner”s later dramas is 
clearly indebted to the increasingly free alternation of declamatory and lyrical 
Segments within the scene and duet' ofthe international operatic styles of the 
183os and 184os. The extension of such techniques within Wagner”s music 
dramas,however,is predicated on another central,defining attribute: the'sym- 
phonic” conception of the orchestral accompaniment. This does not signify so 
much an autonomy ofmusical structure (which Wagnerhad criticised,afterall， 
in the lyric forms ofconventional opera), but a kind of developmental musical 
logic or coherence that could be heard as responding to, and amplifying, the 
dramatic text ofthe vocal lines.16 

Akeyfactorlinking these levels oforchestral and vocal-dramatic discourse is 
the 'leitmotif> another term attached to Wagners methods independently of 
his own writings,but one thatremains indispensable in denoting the thematic 
ideas associated with various aspects of the drama and its characters, binding 
togetherthe musical scoreatmanylevels.17 Byelevating theexisting practice of 
the 'reminiscence motif” to a System of musical-dramatic reference embracing 
the entire thematic substance of the score, this “symphonic accompaniment 
remains in constant dialogue with the dramatic text,Trather than reverting to a 
musical-formal autonomy of the kind Wagner had denounced in his writings. 
Finally，VWagner claimed that mythology Provided the subject-matter best 
Suited to his ideal musical-dramatic artwork because of its foregrounding of 
Symbolically and psychologically charged figures,situations and plots,eschew- 
ing the prosaic, 'arbitrary” complications of historical-political intrigue or the 
comedy of manners that merely distract from music”s transcendental expres- 
Sive Vocation. The pedigree of the GesdjMt 大 zstye in the ancient Greek 
tragedy was another factor, as was presumably the ethos of the “marvellous， 
going back to the origins of opera. If we consider Die Melste7S19er a music 
drama, of course, then myth (strictly defined) cannot be included as a defining 
feature, though most of those who emulated Wagner later in the century did 
turn to mythological or legendary material ofone kind or another. 


16 Carl Dahlhaus conmnects this symphonic principle (which he speaks ofin terms ofmotivic'logic” pred- 
icated on a Beethovenian model) with other pretensions to high cultural significance as what distinguishes 
Wagners music drama from “opera” taking 'a genre previously half ceremonial pomp, halfentertainment” 
and declaring itto be'the7je 加 ixs xitba ofart (Nteteexzth-CetttJ) UNSic p. 195). 

17 SeeT. Grey "...Wmieez7otherFadet:Onthe Origins of“"Leitmotif”as Critical Constructand Musical 
Practice in Ian Bent (ed.), Msic THeo7y) 态 友 e 49e ojRomaNticis1 (Cambridge, 1996),pp. 187-210，. 
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Wagner's theorising about the ideal musical drama or Ces4Nt 灰 201St 罗 ye 大 had 
as its conscious object the Rz9 of 怒 e Nibelg project. The first idea for a 
Nipeolqg opera had been sketched in 1848,as had the complete poetic draft of 
Siegjjieds70d (Siegfrieds Death),which would eventually serve (with relatively 
few textual changes) as the libretto of CotteyditMe119. Within a few months 
ofcompleting Opea dd Daa Wagner wenton to expand his Siegfried drama 
into the tetralogy as we know it, completing the poetic text before the end of 
1852. Hence GUOtterdiotMte71049 Still contains traces of the “grand heroic opera2 
Wagner had first conceived, presumably, to be setin a style resembling that of 
Zoneg1ipi Siegfried and Gunther sing an operatic oath-swearing duet in Act [， 
for example，and Gunther，Hagen and Brinnhilde swear vengeance on 
Siegfried?s (rigged) betrayal of his oath in parajllel poetic verses, darkly juxta- 
posed with the celebration of Siegfrieds marriageto Gutrune -apiece of pure 
grand-opera dramaturgy for the conclusion of Act II. Working his way back- 
ward to the drama's mythical prologue, Das Rhezyold, Wagner divested this 
last conceived (though first composed) instalment of the tetralogy ofany such 
“operatic” traces. Apart from the Rhine-maidens” song to the Gold in scene 1 
and its ljamenting counterpart near the conclusion, it consists Strictly of dia- 
logueand monologue,thelatter not generally in the form ofreflective aria-like 
soliloquies, but in narratives Or speeches addressed to other characters， 

The musical-dramatic ideal tovwards which Wagner was groping, conceptu- 
ally, in Opera dd DaMa Seems to be fully realised first in Die Ze (com- 
pleted in March 1856). The first act of the drama traces a Steady dramatic 
trajectory from the chance meeting of the Volsung twins Siegmund and 
Sieglindethroughthe gradual process ofmutual recognition.The basicconflict 
propelling the action is Hunding?s instinctive suspicion of his uninvited guest 
and subsequentrealisation thatthis is the veryenemyheand theNeidingshave 
just been pursuing (another recognition process). After the vigorous, "natural- 
istic prelude depicting the storm that drives Siegmund on to the scene, the 
musical realisation of this broadly paced recognition process moves from (1) 
hesitant，fragmentary gestures of emotional sympathy between the twins 
through (2) extended narratives that accumulate important layers of personal 
and musical (leitmotivic) history,to (3)theever-widening arcs oflyrical passion 
unleashed with Siegmund”s so-called “Spring Song' (Winterstiirme wichen 
dem Wonnemond>),culminating in (4) the ecstatic moment ofexplicit mutual 
recognition as Siegmund draws the Sword “Nothung” from the ash tree. 
Throughout all this, tempo, rhythmic activity and orchestration increase by 
fits and starts, responding to the shifting contours of the dramatic Situation， 
but sometimes seeming to Promptthe action, too.The whole can be viewed as 
a kind of dynamic concatenation of mostly brief musical “periods”loosely 
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cohering in terms oftonal and motivic content, and thus corresponding to the 
notion of the "poetic-musical period: Wagner had tried to describe in Part3 of 
Opera ad Drama as the basic dramatic-musical building blocks ofhis new kind 
of musical drama.ls Dramatic and musical interest are cultivated in tandem， 
rather than in alternation: this would express, in a nutshell, the distinction (in 
Wagner”s critique) between opera and his own ideal of "musical drama” 

The deployment ofa network ofreferential 'leitmotifs - restated,developed 
and transformed in accordance with the needs ofthe drama - to generate Some 
loosely construed "symphonic quajlity in Wagner?s Scores was Surely among 
the most infuential features ofhis legacy, although few composers applied the 
technique so consistentlyasVagner did in theRzg,forfear ofappearing deriv- 
ative, perhaps,or because over-reliance on the method was suspected ofleading 
to mechanical, inartistic results. 

The versatility of leitmotif' in Wagners hands,can be 而 ustrated by the 
motifassociated with Wotanand Valhalla,one thatmaintains asteady presence 
almost from beginning to end of the cycle. This motif is given a formal exposi- 
tion atthe beginning ofscene2 ofDasRHheizgold,whereitappears in its charac- 
teristic key of D fat, regally but quietly in middle-to-lovw brass, accompanied 
by harps and low string tremolo. The motifhas elements offanfareand march， 
but its slow 3 metre inflects these with a fowing, meditative quality. It has 
often been remarked how this motifcan be heard to derive from the slow itera- 
tions ofthe“Ring" motifacross the preceding transition,thus creating aseman- 
tic link between the Ring”s corrupting force and the image of Power 
represented by the fortress Valhalla. While here and throughout Das Rhpezlgolt 
this motif is chiefy associated with the fortress itself, and the desire for a 
Secure, invincible power it represents, its field of reference will extend to the 
character of Wotan in all the subsequent dramas. (Such transferability of refer- 
ence obtains to many motifs throughout the cycle.) The Valhalla motif and its 
meanings are parodied by Loge in scene 3 of RHpezqold when he mocks 
Alberichys fantasies of world-domination to ascpeyzald0,A major transforma- 
tion and fragmentation. Wotan eventually recapitulates it in D fat against 
Shimmering high string tremolos as the gods prepare to take up residence in 
Valhalla at the end ofthe opera (Abendlich strahlt der Sonne Auge), reinforc- 
ingthe idea thatthis,like other central motifs,is identified with a certain tonic 
or home key from which appearances in other keys might be heard as signi- 
cant departures. In the narratives ofthe Volsung twins in ActI of Die TYZLie， 


18 See 工 Grey, TYZg1e13 Msical Prose: T2xk 14 CoNtextk (Cambridge, 1995), chapter 4 (The“Poetic- 
Mnusical Period” and the“Evolution”of Wagnerian Form>), where the Annunciation of Death? scene (the 
confrontation between Brinnhilde, as valkyrie, and Siegmund) is also interpreted as an evolving series of 
“poetic-musical periods: 
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for instance, the Valhalla motif, sonically "disguised: by 了 E major harmony and 
Subdued string timbres, Underscores allusions to Wotans mortal disguise, a 
Secret even to the narrators themselves. When in 9iegjjied Wotan adopts the 
incognito of'the Wanderer” his motivic identity is traded fora wholly new one 
(the so-called “Vanderer chords). But Wotan isableto maintainanuminous OF 
“virtual musical presence even throughout CUbtterdaiomp1Mte119 - where his char- 
acter as SUch is entirely absent - through the original Valhalla motifin various 
tonal and timbral guises, at last returned to its 'tonic D fat, in the full orches- 
tra,as we glimpse the destruction of VWValhalla prior to the fnal curtain . 

This capacity of leitmotifs to signal the continuing presence of the past was 
one that especially attracted Wagner, even on a theoretical level, as demon- 
Strated byhis remarksonanunrealised plan foraBuddhistdrama involving the 
theme of reincarnation (Die 9iege, Or "The Victors” sketched in 1856).“The 
Simple Story owed its significance to the way that the past life ofthe suffering 
Principal characters was entwined in the new phase oftheir lives as being still 
Present timey Wagner recalled in Wo Zje.'Iperceived at once how the musical 
remembrance of this dual life，keeping the past constantly Present in the 
hearing,mightberepresented perfectlyto theemotional receptivities - thatis， 
through the use of leitmotifgs.1? In De 59ieger, the Buddha would have been 
depicted in the position ofthe audience of Wagner?s dramas, able to read the 
traces of characters" pastlives and ancestry from the musical 'aura? surrounding 
them. 

Finally,the deformation and recombination ofleitmotifs provided an impor- 
tant expressive and semantic resource in the music drama to which non-dra- 
matic music had no legitimate claim, in Wagner”s view. When Wotan, in the 
peroration of his great monologue in Act II of Die TYzLliiye, despairingly abdi- 
cates his “will to power” in 人 包 vour of Alberich>s misbegotten Son (Hagen), the 
Orchestra spits out a fierce diminished-seventh harmonisation of the Valhalla 
motif superimposed on the “Rhine-Gold: motif, led from C minor to V of A 
minorand back (sonimm meinen Segen, Niblungen Sohn!?). Because the two 
motifs have been heard originally in consonant triadic form (as Wagner 
explains in the 1879 essay “On the Application of Music to the Drama”), and 
associated - textually and scenically - with Valhalla and the Rhine-Gold， 
reSpectively, the listener is in a position to interpretthe expressive significance 
ofthis distorted combination, elicited by the tortured confessions of Wotan?s 
text (cf. CesajMeLte Scijien vol. 1o, pp. 187-8). 

Ifthe music drama could boast of having absorbed the techniques and aes- 
theticprestigeofthesymphonyyafter Beethoven,it was theabsorption ofthese 


19 Wagner My Tij,p.528.Onthesignificance ofleitmotiftechniqueasameans ofexternalising the dra- 
matic past within the dramatic present, see also Dahlhaus, Nizzeteexz 太 -CeNtD) WMSiC, pp. 201-2. 
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things into a dramatic-linguistic context that Was Seen as giving Ssymphonic 
technique a nevw lease on life and a newer, higher claim to cultural significance. 
FEor Wagner, Symphony and opera alike were 'redeemed: for the future in the 
musical-dramatic CesCN 大 200S 罗 VE 


The grand opera legacy 
and the colonisation ofthe exotic 


From an historical perspective the period from the 185os to the 188os was 
clearly dominated by the fgures of Verdi, the acknowledged master of 'tradi- 
tional” opera，and Wagner，the icon of operatic revolution，reform and 
“progress: Yet Meyerbeer”s grand operas Up through Ze 思 obppete continued 
to provide an infuential model for large-scale works in many areas of style 
and subject,， whether historical, nationalistic, mythical-legendary Or exotic- 
Orientalist.2” Meyerbeers own long-deferred and final collaboration with 
Eugene Scribe, Z24Jjxicazje (posthumously premiered 28 April 1865 at the Paris 
OpeEra), preserves many of the familiar ingredients of their earlier classics of 
the genre, while its marriage of semi-historical plot with exotic local colour 
points towards much repertory of the following decades. 

Indeed,just as rapid economic and population growth fuelled the immense 
colonial expansion of European powers over the later nineteenth century 
Parisian-style grand opera (itself a potent Symbol of nineteenth-century 
European power, at many levels) increasingly turned to exotic，'“oriental>， 
antique,or otherwise fantastic material during this period to supply itselfwith 
noveland appealing elements ofspectacle and dramatic conflict. Many of Jules 
Massenet's works in the “grand: manner are paradigmatic in this regard: for 
example, Ze 101 de Fapoye (1877), BEyodiade (1881)， Ze Cid (1885)，PEscUa7N1ONde 
(1889)and 7paiz (1894).The Carthaginian acts of Berlioz?s otherwiseSWi.IeNe11S 
masterpiece,Zes 7yoyels (Composed 1856-8, Partial premiere 1863) already par- 
ticipate in the "orientalisation of grand opera,even ifthe colonial trajectory of 
Virgils epic moves from east (Troy) to west (Rome)j, via North Africa. The 
general tendency for works in the tradition of grand opera to explore the geo- 
graphically and/or chronologically remote is evident in a wide range of post- 
185o operas by the likes of Charles Gounod (Sajpbpjpo, 1851; Za 7eizie de Sapba0， 
1862), Felicien David (Za jeie db By 厂 旭 1851l,rev. 1859-613; 瑟 eyexiaNU011 1859)， 
Ernest Reyer (9S19U1d，1884; SaL0MO060， 189o), as well as many non-French 


20 Cf Dohring and Henze-Dohring,Oberztd MUWSIKdral0 p.217,wWho pointouthow Zejyobppete repre- 
Sents the culmination of the classical age of Parisian grand opera, while the opera?s musical characterisa- 
tions, scene coOnstructionyits 'intense dramatic air and the high level ofproduction values it presupPposes 
made itabenchmark forthe later nineteenth century. 
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works infuenced by the genre: Boito”s Mejrstojele (1868, rev 1875)，Carlos 
GomessT1GCxaamy (187o),Verdis4iaa(1871),Borodin?s Prztce Joz(composed 
1869-87, performed 189o),Karl Goldmarkss KOzi9g1t yo1 Saba (1875),the “bib- 
lical operas of Anton Rubinstein (Die Maccapbhe7, SUiCN1 友 ,Moses) or his Ne7oN 
(1879), down through Alberto Franchetti"s C1zst 如 jp7o Colopo (1892). Even as 
he was trying to complete Z4Jjzicaize in theearly 186os, Meyerbeer confided to 
Camille Du Locle his fear that'the old forms are wearing out, [and] the five-act 
operaisnolonger possible2 江 ButifParisian-style grand opera seemed in immi- 
nent danger of becoming moribund and collapsing under its own, ever-accu- 
mulating weight，it still remained the most infuential，Pprestigious 
international style up to the end of the century and the rise of Wagnerism， 
好 Me DigUe and ye7is110. (Another factor in this prolonged afterlife of grand 
opera, discussed further below,was the suitability ofthe genre to thestaging of 
nationalist epics.) 

ZJHicaie preserves the attributes of traditional grand opera in relatively 
pure form - scarcely surprising, as a product of the Scribe-Meyerbeer team， 
With roots stretching back to the 184os.Thehero,Vasco da Gama,isempbroiled 
in a conventional love-triangle when his beloved Ines is promised to Don 
Pedro, head of the Portuguese royal council and thus Vascos social superior. 
But Scribe adds a second, more interesting complication in the infatuation of 
Selika (queen of an indeterminate Brahmin domain in the Indian Ocean and 
Sold into slavery) with the Portuguese explorer Vasco,along with hints of jeal- 
ousyonthe partofher companion Nelusko.Theseamorous a 伍 nities are chan- 
nelled into the usual variety of 7o7141NCes, grand duets and ensemble finales in 
Which (respectively) the characters express their emotions Privately， confess 
them to each other, and react to the varied impediments to their love (or ambi- 
tion, in Vasco?s case). Assemblies of state, priests, a grand inquisitor, sailors, a 
great tempest at Sea (culminating in an attack on the Portuguese Vessel by 
sdlika?s countrymen), Brahmin ritual, and the spectacle of tropical paradise 
(the famous tenor aria, 'O paradis, sorti de Donde”) form diverse characteristic 
backdrops to the intrigue, Providing related musical opportunities for cere- 
mony diveztisseleNlt and coUiex1y Locale. Acts [and II culminate in the type of 
grand concerted fnaletypical foropeningand/or central acts in this genre. The 
third-act finale is a more concentrated Scenic cozbp de thEibe, with plenty of 
action (the storm and attack on Don Pedroys ship). 

Anovel and infuential piece of dramaturgy is introduced in the last act of 
Z4Jjricaze. Fifth-act finales in grand opera had traditionally favoured a terse， 


21 Henri Blaze de Bury, Meyerbgeer et So tetbjs (Paris, 1865), p. 297. Cf. Dohring and Henze-Dohring， 
Objper MU10 WMSid1aa p. 220, and A. Gerhard，7He Upbatizatioz of Obea: WUSiC THeater 太 Pa1is 太 the 
Niteteel 太 CeztkD, trans. M Whittall (Chicago, 1998), p. 397. 
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clinching action. As in Italian MelodraNM4 the last-act finale often involved a 
murder,suicide or other violentaction thatserved as an emphatic punctuation 
to the concluding scene. Along-standing feature was of course the spectacular 
catastrophe,with thetumultofchorus and orchestra accompanying some local 
or global apocalypse. (LastJudgement scenes concluding Halkvy?s Ze712tjferyratt 
of 1852 and David?s 五 exrcxiaxztz1t of 1859 Seem to mark the last gasp of this 
effect.) But in Z4Jjxicazre,the briefencounter of Nelusko and the dying Selika 
(followed by a perfunctory choral catharsis of some dozen bars) is quite over- 
Shadowed by an extended dramatic-lyrical monologue for the heroine 7t extyre- 
M1: the “Grand Scene du mancellier.22 Other late transformations of grand 
opera-Ssuch as7Zes7yoyelsy GOtteraimte9and4iaa -likewisefeaturesuch acli- 
mactic Scena for the expiring heroine; but it is also found in works quite inde- 
pendent of that prototype (TYistajz 2004 Tolde，Massenebs Mai0O1，OF even 
Puccinis Madama Bttez and Strausss SaLo1e)， 

The exotic subject-matter of Z4Jjicaze belongs to the type James Parakilas 
calls the' 必 ge of Discovery” opera,”3 more characteristic ofthe early nineteenth 
century (Spontini"s Fe7jpaNd Cotez,Spohr's 1essopd0), although it continued 
with David's Perle du Br&l (1851) and Gomes's 1 Cxa1a (187o, discussed 
belov). Unlike the feminisation of the exotic that typifies operatic “oriental- 
ism” in the later nineteenth century (Saint-Saens?s 94M15ON et Da Delibes?s 
ZapMl, Goldmark's KONGI1t VON Sabu or even Bizet's Ca7Mte1], it is the male- 
dominated religious/political collective that carries the musical markers ofthe 
exoticin this oldertradition (with roots in the“Turkish: themes ofthe previous 
century). Where in the later repertory, the wild, strange “otherness of the 
exotic female is the essence of her allure for the European protagonist (and 
audience),the heroines in this oldertradition become suitable objects of desire 
only insofar as their music manifests more “universal feminine values and 
Virtues: PuUrity, modesty, Steadfastness,noble bearing and poetic sensibility. 

Apartfrom thefactthatEuropean colonialism was reaching its peak between 
the 187os and 189os,the transportation ofgrand opera to 'oriental, tropical or 
wholly fantastic climes is logically motivated by the dramaturgy of spectacle 
and tableau, as well as by the perennial gambit of lovers thwarted by opposing 
allegiances. While it might be argued that the impulse to represent foreign， 
exotic cultures Within the aristocratic European genre of opera was an inher- 
ently imperialistic one (analogous to importation of Egyptian，Greek or 
Middle-Eastern artefacts or whole archaeological sites to the museums of the 


22 Dohring and Henze-Dohring give a philological as well as music-dramaturgical analysis of Selika?s 
final scene in Ojperz00d MUWSIRdya0 PP. 220-3. 

23 本 Parakilas, "The Soldqier and the Exotic: Operatic Variations on a Theme of Racial Encounter 7Ne 
Objpera Quarterb, 1o/2 (1992-93), pp.33-56 (here35-8); and 1o/3 (1994), pp. 43-68. 
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modern European metropolis),the operatic 'colonisation? ofthe Orient, Africa 
and the New World was also simply a matter of expanding the repertory of 
Scenic-musical spectacle. Of the available cultural media, opera was the best 
Suited to realising the image ofthese new - or archaic - worlds for the modern 
Western public, however stylised and imaginary the results. The realisation of 
feudal and early modern life on the operatic stage of the 183os and 184os in 
cOUrtly, ecclesiastical, military and pastoral scenes or other natural landscapes 
found readyequivalents in exotic (as well as archaicand legendary) materials of 
later grand operas.2* The political or class differences that divide tenor and 
Soprano in medieval and Renaissance European settings were also easily trans- 
posed to racial and cultural differences between European and "other Religion 
provides an important thread of continuity, too. The dilemmas of Catholic vs. 
Protestant Or Jew (Zes 瑟 UIUe1ot，Z4 172e) translate smoothly into those of 
European Christiansvs. Buddhists, Muslims or more generally,thesupernatu- 
ral realm. In any of these contexts, religious dogma and the ceremonial pomp 
representing it also symbolise the rigid social and moral norms against which 
the Romantic subjectivity ofoperatic hero and heroine rebels - usually in vain. 

Two ofthe relatively few operas by Jules Massenet to receive premieres on 
the Stage of the Paris Opkra itself (housed in the splendid Palais Garnier since 
1875) are good examples ofthe grand opera genre in its Post-Meyerbeer phase: 
the'breakthrough?work ofMassenet's career,Ze7oideZapore(1877),andZe Ci 
from 1885,when the composer”s reputation Was reaching its Zenith. 

Ze yof de apoye, to atext by Louis Gallet (who would 名 rnish the composer 
With several more exotic and biblical subjects)，picks up and amplifties the 
Indian/Brahmin ambience ofZ4Jjzcazje.The 人 包 ctthatthe score may draw on an 
earlier,uncompleted projectsetduring the crusades (Les72ibjliexs)suggests how 
easily the basic musical framework of'historical grand opera could be adapted 
to new exotic or legendary settings, with the appropriate local colour inserted 
Or adjusted as necessary. The signal success of this early Massenet Opera owes 
much to Gallet"s expertly crafted libretto, which offered the composer all the 
classic ingredients of grand opera freshly conceived in a picturesque-exotic 
Setting well-suited to Massenetstalents fororchestral mood-andtone-painting 
(for example, the extensive Act III divertissement representing the Paradise of 
Indra,a Hindu 'Elysian Fields from whence theeponymous King,Alim,is sent 
back to earth asabeggar to reclaim his love,the priestess Sita). Ritual scenes,the 
tableau ofpublicshockand indignation (when thejealous royal minister Scindia 
reveals the King?s dalliance with the priestess in the Act I finale), the counter- 


24 Carl Dahlhaus remarks that local colour,， whether as the contribution of stage designers or as a 
musical category, represents 'a confluence of characteristic nineteenth-century trends towards archaism， 
folklorism, and exoticism'” (Nixzeteexztl-CeztttD) MMSic p. 128). 
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point ofoffstage battle with onstage evening idyll in Act II, the stupefaction of 
the crowd when Alim returns from the dead to his own court at Lahore, the 
Usual duet Scenes of attraction and repulsion - all of these are handled by 
Massenet With a fine instinct for how best to fulfil the requisites of the genre 
without,as Norbert Miller puts it, "trying to Overcome it225 

Massenebs Ze Cid,first produced at the Paris Opkra on 3o November 1885， 
exemplifies the longevity of historical grand opera in the nineteenth century. 
The material is drawn from Corneillexs 1636 drama and an earlier Spanish 
Prototype by Guillkn de Castroy Bellvfs,and offers all the standard requisites: 
amedieval,chivalric milieu with abundant opportunities for regal,hieraticand 
folkloristic spectacle,and a pair ofhigh-born lovers whose dilemma (Rodrigue 
is forced to slay Chimene”s father to Sustain the honour of his own，Don 
Diegue) is more intense and more volatile than usual. Massenet's realisation of 
the Spanish-Moorish local colour, especially in the rich-hued bajllet music for 
Act II, is one decidedly contemporary aspect of the score. As with other late 
grand operas (those of Saint-Saens, for instance, Of Verdi?s 4ida), the score is 
divided into acts and scenes, OFr tableaux, but not formally defined numbers. 
Even so, it is easy enough to discern the outlines of the traditional types， 
ranging from large introduction and finale complexes to the “grand Scene and 
aria of Chimene in Act III, scene 1l,the dramatic Scene and duet that follows， 
the shortyegpiexra with chorus (theapparition of St Jaques to Rodrigue), or of 
course,the instrumental overture, eztjactes and dances. 

It is the fairly conservative observance of grand operatic dramaturgy in 
Massenet's Ze Cid that guarantees an effective pacing of the whole. Precisely 
this senseof pacing,proportionand contrastis whatis lostwhen ambitious but 
less experienced composers set out to "liberate” opera from its conventions, as 
can be seen, for example, in Peter Corneliuss treatment ofthe same material in 
his "lyrical drama in three acts> Dey Ci (186o-3,premiered Weimar, 1865). As 
one of the more gifted protEgeks of Lisztand Wagner, Cornelius naturally took 
thelatter?sZonexg1zl asapoint oforientation,suggestedalso bythe charismatic 
chivalric hero and the early feudal setting. On to this example he grafted some 
fruits of the harmonic experimentation carried out by Wagner and Liszt over 
the 185gos. Through his choice of material, Cornelius necessarily engaged with 
the spirit of historical grand opera, even as he sought to challen ge it, rather as 
Wagner had done in 7Ztpixsey and FoHeg11t. Yet, lacking the “symphonic 
impetus ofVWagner?s later dramas and Wagner”s own intimate familiarity with 
the original grand opera Prototypes,the result is eminently less stage-wWorthy 
than Massenet's more conservative treatment of the same drama. 


25 NorbertMiller,“"Massenet: ZeRoideZapore in Piberxs Bi2JRLobidie desWMMWsiRtheatelsyed.Carl Dahlhaus 
and Sieghart Dohring,7vols. (Munich and Zurich, 1986-97), III, p. 736. 
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In Italy the legacy of Meyerbeerian grand opera proved to be even more long- 
lived, perhaps because it did not really take root there until the 185os and 
1806os, Several decades later than its beginnings in France. At the same time as 
Verdi wasfulfilling commissions forthe Paris Opkra (LesyEbjyessSiciliez1es ,18553 
Doxz Cazios, 1867), the Meyerbeer 'trilogy” Halkvy”s Za Jive and other proven 
Successes of the Paris stage were fitnding their way into the repertory of Italian 
houses.”5 One successful Italian response to the grand opera influx - and exoti- 
cist initiatives in France - Was 7 GCxa1a1ty，the work of Brazilian-born and 
Milan-trained composer Carlos Antonio Gomes,enthusiastically received at its 
La Scala premiere 19 March 187o. Like Verdis 4iaa of the following year, 7 
CUa10N (based onaBrazilian novel dealingwith collisions between Portuguese 
colonisers and Amazon tribes) synthesises the grand opera model, in four acts， 
with the'tone and rhythms ofVerdian melodramma,setintermittentlyagainst 
anAmazonian junglebackground.Asin 4iax,the setting providesa premise for 
an 'integrated ballet, in which the piquant orchestration of French operatic 
ballet is applied to the imaginary construction of ethnic-archaic ritual. In a 
reversal of the orientalist trope, however, it is the tenor hero who is the exotic 
“Savage'” in this opera (Pery, the chief of the Guarany tribe), while his love- 
object, Cecilia,is the daughter ofPortuguese colonists,with a musical pedigree 
Suggesting the Elivras of Bellini>s Px7ztzjt Or Verdi>s 有 It 

The centrality oftheballet led to the occasional designation ofsuch French- 
infuenced works in Italy as ojpera-palo. As in the French prototype,the ballet 
generallyfigures within the largestactfinale,preceding thecoztthatinterrupts 
the ceremony or festivities and triggers an elaborate co1ie7tato movement. The 
exotic eastern-Mediterranean balletmusic inserted in theActIIIfinaleofOteio 
Creates just such a Structure,and would have given the piece a familiar aura for 
the French audience who heard it this way in 1894. (In 4ida Verdi spreads his 
ballet numbers between several scenes ofActs [and II, and frames the ballet of 
the “grand finale” to Act II with the 包 mous triumphal march in the style of 
Meyerbeer”s Probjpete.) One ofthe most successful operas ofthe 'interregnum” 
between Verdirs middle and late periods - Amilcare Ponchiellizs Za Ciocoxzda 
(Milan,1876)-appliesthe opera-palo formulatoamelodramaticsubject drawn 
from Victor Hugo; the famous "Dance ofthe Hours provides a piece ofcourtly 

26 On the infuence of Meyerbeer and Parisian grand opera in Italy, see Dohring and Henze-Dohring， 
Oberz2d MsSiRdraM0 PP.238-46,and Fabrizio della Seta,"Limmagine di Meyerbeernella critica italiana> in 
M. 工 Murano (ed), PPOjpera ta TEnezia e PH1ig1 I(Florence, 1988), pp. 147-76. Two ambitious operatic 
cycles from the turn ofthe century - Leoncavalloxs Renaissance trilogy CebxscULNt (of which only7TAMedici， 
1893, was completed) and August Bungert's 五 ojteziscjpe [2zit(ofwhich four out ofa projected six or seven 
were completed between 1896 and 19o3) - Were still stylistically orientated as much to the traditions of 


Parisian historical grand opera as they were, conceptually, to Wagner?s tetralogy. From a historical perspec- 
tive, the incompletion ofthese projects is probably as significant as anything else about them. 
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decadence as a backdrop to the attempted poisoning of Laura Badoero by her 
jealous husband Alvise. 

Typically, the last act returns to a more intimate focus on the Principals 
Within ashort sequence ofsolos (Gioconda?s'Suicidiof), duets (Radames-Aida 
in Verdirs opera)， or trios (Antonio-Cecilia-Pery in Gzipa1]，Gioconda- 
Laura-Enzo in Za Giocoztdm),often followed byaquickand drasticfinale curtain 
- Giocopda being one of the most egregiously melodramatic instances. 允 
CU410N concludes with a late manifestation of the Meyerbeerian catastrophe， 
asAntonio detonates a cache of gunpovwder in thevaults ofthe Portuguese for- 
tress. In 4iaa,Verdiopted fora differentkind ofcatharsis: a serene 'transfigura- 
tion> recalling the demise ofsome ofhis earlier heroines in a setting that is,in a 
grimly ironic wayy intimate and monumental at once. The mix of exotic, hier- 
aticritual and ofregal pomp with elements ofthe picturesque and the fantastic 
in the repertory of late grand opera suggests that authors and audiences alike 
embraced the genre as a relic, of sorts, of dtCielN 1691jie courtly spectacle. As 
Such, it seems to have Provided a vehicle of escape from the realities of the 
modern era into an imagined pastora distant, Primitive society that preserved 
the Simple, monumentally stable Structures of life increasingly lost to the 
Present-day world. 


Nationalism, realism and natural song: 
Russian operaand 'the voice ofthe people” 


Theingredients ofgrand opera also served very well as a framework for repre- 
Senting various European nationalist cultural agendas in the later nineteenth 
Century. Foundational works ofthe genresuchasCGMUiaze 72Nand Za7MtUettede 
Poxtcl had been concerned with historical or quasi-historical episodes of 
popular rebellion against tyrannical oppression. These were easily adapted to 
keyepisodes of different national histories,as were themes of religious conflict 
(Les 瑟 UNeNlotk ,ZUJUiye)ordynastic(Halkvy”sRezede CAybyeand Chaxies TD.Of 
COUrse, the private love interest at dramatic cross-purposes with public politi- 
cal or religious a 伍 liations could be worked into almost any such episode with 
minimal strain,ifhistory itselfdid not Provide it. Theelement ofspectacle and 
grandiose display that betrayed (even magnified) the roots of the genre in the 
Self-celebration of absolutist regimes now served to validate the dignity and 
Splendour of "peripheral nations and cultures，assimilating them into a 
modern cultural mainstream in the same way that grand squares, boulevards， 
parks，Beaux-Arts government buildings，museums and (not leasb opera 
houses allowed far-fung capital cities such as Sofia Or Bucharest，Cairo OF 
Buenos Aires to inspire the same feeling of national dignity as did the Paris of 
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Napoleon III,the Berlin of Kaiser Wilhlem, or the London ofQueen Victoria. 
Like such urban architectural monuments, a grand opera treating themes of 
national history (or mythology) was a sign that a nation had 'arrived> in the 
modern world. Most ofall, the role oflocal colour that had been characteristic 
of grand opera provided an opportunity for grafting national (folkloristic) ele- 
ments on to the historical-tragic core ofthe drama. These folkloristic elements 
- generally in the form of characteristic dances, songs and choruses, but also 
inflecting Scenes of state and religious ceremony - Served a dual function. 
Ostensibly they Spoke to feelings for "blood and soiP in native audiences; but 
for foreign audiences they could assume the same exotic appeal generated by 
“oriental， African Or New World settings. This was part of the appeal, for 
instance, of the Russian repertory so infuentially exported to Paris by Sergei 
Diaghilev around 19oo (a repertory already infused with its own brand of 
Central Asian orientalism, in turn). 

The moreeducated,affluent portion ofaudiences in Moscowy St Petersburg， 
Warsaw Or Prague very likely experienced the operatic celebration of folk- 
Peasant culture and national history or legend as nostalgic and exotic in equal 
parts,being aware ofsuch a heritage only atsome remove. Even a prototypical 
“nationajlisty composer Such as Bedrich Smetana found himself forced to PuUt 
Some distance between himself and his national subject-matter，initially: 
Smetana Started out working with German-language texts by Josef Wenzig for 
his operas drawn fom national legend - Daiipor (1865-7, Premiered 1868) and 
Ze (1868-72,premiered 1881) -and had thelibrettos translated into Czech 
only atalater stage. Antonin Dvotdk”s operas in the “grand-historical manner 
take place notin Czech but in Polish and Russian settings, respectively (TYzxzzda， 
1875g, rev. 1879, 1883, and Dzxztztbz, 1882). In his last opera, 471ida (190o4) he 
even turned back to the Classical opera seria material of Tassoxs Armida and 
Rinaldo,translating it into the idiom oflate nineteenth-century fantastic exot- 
icism. As with Smetana?s Bauxteyred Bide (1866)，Dvoidak's more concretely 
Czech-styled stage works are comedies (KzI dd CHaycoa-BWE7， 1871，FevV. 
1874and 1887), or lyrical dramas involving common folk as well as high-born 
characters (71e 1acopi, 1889, and the Romantic fairy-tale Rzxssaka, 19oo). By 
the end ofthe century, of course,the model of grand operatic framework with 
local-colouristic insertions had to vie with Wagnerian mythical music drama. 
Zdenek Fibichys saxpa (1897) exemplifies this contest of traditional and pro- 
gressive genres (the heroine is a type of Ur-Bohemian Brinnhilde, like her 
COhort Vlasta, but crossed with elements of Isolde and even Kundry). Like 
Smetana?s 71b23e, to which Sa7a is a sequel ofsorts, Fibichys opera contributes 
to the construction of a _ national cultural legacy by applying an elevated 
musical-dramatic discourse to the "local mythology ofthelibretto (by Fibich?s 
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young mistress, muse and collaborator Anezka Schulzova, nke Agnes Schulz). 
In S47a this“elevated” style is that of post-Wagnerian music drama， In 
Smetana?s Zi1bse, grand-operatic ceremonial and pathos are applied to a native 
mythological subject with no notable citation Or elaboration of folk-based 
material. 

However, most operas responding to agendas of cultural nationalism in the 
later nineteenth century did，for obvious reasons，make extensive Use of 
“natural song (and,ifone can extend the concept, "natural dance). Nowhere is 
this more evident than in Russian opera from the 186os to the 189os, a period 
encompassing the great majority of the Russian canon as a whole. 'Natural 
Song'(Cphenomenal or'diegetic music,in thevocabulary offilm theory) is that 
Understood to represent 'actuab singing within the fictional framework of the 
opera. This mode of naturalised” performance had long played a significant 
role, of course, in the mainstream genres of French grand opera, Italian Me1o- 
daNtM0 Singspiel and German Romantic opera. In these repertories, natural 
Song generally occurs in the form of ballads and romances outlining character， 
aftective state of plot background, as well as in many SOrts of "characteristic 
choruses (pastoral，religious，bacchanalian，military，etc.)，Dancing，too， 
WwWhether as formal ballet or cpoez1s dals&s, was frfequently integrated into the 
Specifics of plotand setting,even more So as these moved away from European 
COUrts and into rustic or exotic locales. 

Extensive use of characteristic，picturesque national song and dance ele- 
ments mightseem torun counter to the progressive imperatives of Wagnerism 
and naturalism later in the century, thwarting the ideal of a continuous, dra- 
matically "developing musical-verbal discourse. Yet in Russia, the use of self 
Contained song material borrowed from or styled after the vernacular 
CO-eXisted with an ideal ofoperatic 'realism> already since the 185gosand 186os， 
the period when the critic Vladimir Stasov and the composer Alexander 
Dargomizhsky (along with the young Musorgsky) made 'realism'” the watch- 
Word of Russian operatic aesthetics.””The operatic Ce of the quasi- 
Wagnerian theoriser, critic and composer Alexander Serov (youthful friend of 
Stasovand laterhis nemesis) setan infuential example in the 186os ofhowhis- 
torical grand opera might be "naturalised>, so to Speak, through the incorpora- 
tion of folksong elements, and at the same time "modernised: through a new 
emphasis on what he -just as much as Stasov, Dargomizhsky or Musorgsky - 


27 In part because of its relevance to twentieth-century Operatic aesthetics and criticism (and of course 
to Musorgsky?”s Bo7is), realism>? has dominated the historiography ofRussian opera. Significant recentjliter- 
atureincludes Carl Dahlhaus?s Realisojt zt Niteteexzth-CetttJ WUsic,trans. Mary Whittall (Cambriqge,1985)， 
chapter 9; Richard Taruskin,WMzxso7gsj: BGA ESsaS Cd 0 Ebilogxe (Princeton, 1993),esp. chapters2,3and 
忆 and Dohring and Henze-Dohring，Ojper 2014 Msidrai0，pp.， 312-27 (OpgEra-dilaogug: von 
Dargomizskijs Kamzexz]01.905s 刀 ZU Rimskij-Korsakovs MocatT SaPer)， 
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COnstrued as “dramatic truth” (involving meticulous declamation of text， 
Unconstrained harmonicexperimentand other means ofpsychological portrai- 
ture in music).28 The symbiosis ofethnic-vernacular song with self-conscious 
technical experimentation in Serov，Musorgsky or numerous operas by 
Rimsky-Korsakov anticipates the manner in which Stravinsky and Bartok gen- 
erated their ethnically inflected modernist ljanguages in the early twentieth 
Century. 

Natural song and dance can serve a variety of aesthetic ends in opera, even 
apartfrom thebasicone ofinscribingthe'spirit ofthe nation,as 'folk> into the 
musical and poetic fabric ofthe work. In historical epics like Musorgsky>?s Bo11s 
Codz1N10oV, Borodin?s Pitce 1or or Rimsky-Korsakov;s PskovibaNtka (The Maid 
of Pskov) natural song represents the ordinarypeople- good,bad orindifferent 
- whose presence provides a contrapuntal perspective on Public affairs of state 
and the Private affairs of the nobility. In Boxis,， and to a certain extent in 
Pskovitbazpa the abundance ofsolo and choral songs contributes to a broadly 
“naturalistic conception: natural singing to authentic(orauthentistic) melodic 
idioms provides an alternative "naturalismy” to that ofstudied musical declama- 
tion in dramatic monologues and dialogues Underscored by expressive OFr 
mimetic orchestral gesture. In Price 19ozthe opulentarray ofsongsand dances 
Serves to outline the native Russian element, on one side (the comic dance- 
Songs of the dissolute minstrels or Judok-players Skula and Yeroshka，the 
lamentofYaroslavna in ActIV and theheterophonic choral jamentthatfollows 
it,the choral acclamations ofIgorin the Prologueand final acb,and the colour- 
fully "savage-oriental Polovetsian tribe,on the other (the choral songs and cel- 
ebrated dances of the Polovetsians that run throughout Act II and the stylised 
"barbaric” march of the Polovetsians in Act III - one of many features reminis- 
cent ofGlinka2?s RsLN OU0 ZOL 

The protracted genesis and troubled textual history of all three of these 
Works - Bo1is,，PSskovitbUNUpa and 159o7 - typifies the operatic production of the 
“mighty Kxcppa>the nationalist pentad completed by Mili Balakirev and Cesar 
Cui, as christened bytheir critical apologistVladimir Stasov. Musorgsky>”s mas- 
terpiece was first completed in 1869,underwenta major revision in 1872, but 
only become widely known in Rimsky-Korsakovs thorough redaction of 
1890.2? Borodins sprawling epic occupied him for almost twenty years (from 
1869 to his death in 1887) and was likewise put in "working order” by Rimsky， 


28 Serovis the central fgure in Richard Taruskin?s study of Russian opera in the period preceding Bo7is 
God0tov, Ojea Nd DING 2 RNSSiG 05 PJeacped ON1d Pacticed zie186os (Ann Arbor, 1981). See also 'Serov 
and Musorgsky” in Taruskin, Mzyso1gsl): BGAt ESs0JS Cd 01 ENbiloqxe, pp.96-122. 

29 Foran extensive account ofthe genesis and textual history of Boxis Codzxtov (and a penetrating critical 
analysis ofthese), see R. Taruskin,*Musorgsky vs. Musorgsky: The Versions of Bo7is Godzxt0V in WMS01ISA 
At ESsayS QU2d ON BEbiloqgxe,pp.201-99. 
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with theassistance ofAlexander Glazunovyforaposthumous premiere in 189o. 
While Rimsky-Korsakov became the one thoroughly professionalised member 
ofthe Kxcppa,the original version ofhis firstopera, PskovitbNUpawasaproduct 
of his“pre-professional life, in the late 186os, and dedicated to his fellow 
Kuchkists in 1872.On the basis ofhis growingexperience in operatic composi- 
tion and orchestration, Rimsky revised the work in 1876-7 and again in the 
189os, with an additional prologue in “veristic” style explaining the circum- 
Stances SUrrounding the birth ofthe heroine, Olga,as illegitimate daughter of 
Ivan the Terrible and one Vera Sheloga. 

In Rimsky?sSxzeqgzocpka (TheSnow Maiden,188o-l)and sadko(1895-6),on 
the other hand, natural song fgures so prominently and, indeed, thematically 
(both works are in some part celebrations of the "power of song”) as nearly to 
challenge the Primacy ofthe normal operatic ingredients.'Joy reigns in the for- 
tunate realm we inhabit, and across OUI countryside one hears nothing but 
Song."” These lines sung at the opening of Act II of 9S7xze9gWocppa by a bardic 
chorus of blind xsli players (a kind of psaltery that shares the iconic status of 
harp or lyre) seem appropriate to the world ofthis opera as a whole, or that of 
Sadko, and to some extent to the whole corpus of Russian opera during its 
golden age in the later nineteenth century. In these two operas the omnipres- 
ence of natural song would seem to have little to do with dramatic naturalism 
(even 记 as Richard Taruskin points Out，97&gWU1ocURK4 Uses Alexander 
Ostrovsky?s verse-fable in its original textual state as prescribed by the aesthet- 
ics of operatic 'realism> - barring Some necesSsary abridgements).30 The pre- 
dominance of song here seems, on the contrary, to relate to a world of fable， 
fantasyand the'“marvellous in which much ofthe action takes place (again like 
Sadko),and where song is the standard currency ofexpression and communica- 
tion. Yetthe poet-playwrightOstrovsky had made natural singing as much an 
integral part ofhis realistdramas- forexample Zive Notthe ay ZOLIRe,con- 
Cerning the Moscow petty bourgeoisie -as ofthis folkloric fable. In this he fol- 
lowedthe creed oftheearlytheoristofRussian realism,Nikolai Chernishevsky。, 
Who,inhis4es 好 etc Relatoxms ofr4itt 如 Realib(1855),advocated natural singing 
(in contradistinction to trained operatic singing in the Italian manner) as a key 
to grounding drama ofany sortin the spiritand texture ofpopular life. 

The abundance ofnatural song in Se&gxy7ocppa forms one side of the opera2s 
celebration of the themes of nature, Springtime and youthful love (the other 
Side consisting in episodes oflush orchestral tone-painting that was a Specialty 


30 R.Taruskin, "The Snow Maiden> in Tjpe New Gyove Dictioza ofOberaed. Stanley Sadie (London and 
New York, 1992),IV, p.428.The predominance ofsong and other natural music in the play is testified by 
the factthatTchaikovsky”sincidental music(Op. 12)fortheoriginal production ofOstrovsky”splayin 1873 
equals the length ofa large one-act opera. 
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of the composen). Rimsky-Korsakov drew on his own 1877 collection of folk 
melodies, as well as those of Mili Balakirev and Mikhail Stakhovich, for his 
Setting of(1) thebirds: dance-song in the prologue; (2) the Shrovetide or carni- 
val song for chorus there; (3) three separate Songs for the Orphic shepherd ex 
tayvesii, Lel (the first in the rhythmically free melismatic style of the 7otya2z1- 
1 上 JJ4;SUggesting akind ofnatural lyric effusion); (4) the folkrritual ofthe Snow 
Maiden”s betrothal of Mizgir; (5) three different 及 orovodi or round-dance 
tunes (two of them in the nocturnal festivities opening Act III, the first with 
various Mixolydian and Lydian infections); and (6) the frequently excerpted 
dance of the Tsar's Jolgjex1s. In addition，the score includes three newly 
invented hymns that draw on traditional ecclesiastic and folk idioms: the 
above-mentioned hymn of the blind gxsi players, an 4 cabjpela hymn to Tsar 
Berendey, and a concluding hymn to the sun-god Yarilo in the extravagant， 
“hieratic 世 metre.31 

Sadko inhabits the world of natural song even more directly, in that it is 
derived from a collection ofearly Russian epic ballads or pi; dealing with the 
merchant Sadko who, in the legendary telling,begins his career as a_I1WSLL- 
playing minstrel. The first ofthe opera?s seven Scenes Or tableaux is a veritable 
riotof minstrelsy, with a paean to sea-trading from Sadko,boasting ofhis own 
ambitions in this line. This is followed by a fantastical legend sung by the 
younger, contraltogxsbar Nezhataanda pair ofsongs mocking Sadko”s boast- 
名 1] pride sung by the clownish entertainers Duda and Sapel (cousins to the 
Shiftless minstrel pair Skula and Yeroshka in Przzce 19o7mD， with dancing and 
Singing back-ups. All of this is sandwiched between drinking and feasting 
Songs and hymns to the city ofNovgorod from the general chorus. In the next 
Scene Sadko entices the Sea-Princess from the depthsofLakeIlmen with asong 
in the rhapsodic-melismatic 思 7otb4zjt44 idiom, then entertains her and her 
Sinuously chromatic nixies with an animated strophic 人 Aorovod dance-song. 
And so it goes, with Sadko singing and playing his way (to variously realistic 
and fanciful orchestral simulations of his gs/D through almost every scene. 
(Other characters respond in kind,such as theforeign traders in scene4,featur- 
ingthe once-ubiquitous "Song of India>) 

Even more than Lel in Segyy7ocppa,Sadko becomes an Orpheusfigure when， 
later on, he descends into the underwater kingdom and sings his way back to 
earth, having won the hand of the Sea-King”s daughter (the Sea-Princess of 
Scene 2), though not before being regaled with a Sumptuous aquatic ballet 
with songs by the denizens of the deep. Sadpo is exceptional in the degree to 


31 Rimsky glosses the use ofborrowed and “simulated” folk themes in xzegzxyocpka atsome length in his 
autobiography, noting how he had initially been criticised for failure of invention on this account (WOy/ 
MkicaLZN,trans. Judah A. Joffe [New York, 1923;TPt. London, 1974], pp. 236-44). 
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Which natural song overshadows the operatic discourse of recitatives,，arias 
(Chernishevsky”s “artificial” singing)，oOr through-composed dramatic ex- 
changes in the modern style. (Rimsky-Korsakovs designation ofthe piece as an 
obpe7a-p0ilia -an Opera based on,or in the manner of, old heroic lays - indicates 
his awareness of this exceptional quality.) But the very fact that he felt it pos- 
Sible to write such a work in the age of high Wagnerism and incipient Ve7zs7MzO 
testifies to the fundamental,ingrained role ofnatural song in Russian operatic 
culture. 

Unique as it is in many respects, that colossus of the nineteenth-century 
Russian repertory,， Musorgsky'”s Boxi Godxiov ,perhaps best exemplifies the 
interactions of historical grand opera, experimental 'realism> and natural/ver- 
nacular song typical ofthis whole era ofRussian opera. As the original version 
of 1869 demonstrates, Musorgsky was at first intent on applying the fruits of 
his “experiment in dramatic music in prose> a fragmentary setting of Nikolai 
Gogohbs naturalistic comedy May7iage from 1868, to the project of turning 
Pushkin?s neo-Shakespearean historical canvas Bo1zs CodxNov into the paradigm 
of a new "realist” historical opera. Even in the 1872 revision (and even in 
Rimsky-Korsakov”s diplomatically tempered arrangement of it, the ideal of a 
dramatically uncompromising， musically intensified speech resonates 
throughout the Scene in Pimen>”s monastic cell (Act LI, scene 1), Boriss great， 
Self-searching monologue (recitative and aria? in Act II, the following tor- 
mented interview with Prince Shuisky，and Borisyxs hallucination to the 
chiming tones of the clock at the culmination of the act - a detail of 
Musorgsky”s own invention. 

The Polish act (Act IIJD), added in 1872 to provide a leading female role in 
the partofMarina Mnishek,isthemostobvious concession to the conventional 
grand opera idiom the composer had at first been resisting, with its chorus of 
maidens serenading their mistress with Romantic verses, its grand aria 4Lii 
MLZWUKd for Marina,its festive polonaise with chorus,and its passionate (ifcyn- 
ically compromised) scene and duet for Marina and Grigory/Dmitry. But also 
in the famous Coronation Scene ofthe Prologue, or the Council of Boyars cul- 
minating in Boriss death, one can easily recognise the lineaments of grand- 
operatic ceremonial, counterpointing public ritual and Private anguish. Both 
Scenes are invested with an intensity ofmusical invention and a rich texturing 
of dramatic pathos, irony and (indeed) "realism? that sets them apart from 
nearly any example ofthe original “Western?” genre, or from Alexander Serov?s 
attempts ata Russian naturalisation of it. The alternative of ending the opera 
with the 'Kromy Forest” scene and the pathetic tonal and metrical divagations 
oftheyzyodii or'holy foob (ambiguously situated between natural and oper- 
aticsong) makes,ofcourse,forastill more pointed contrast to the conventions 
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of historical opera. The interpolation of natural song throughout the opera 
tends to Serve “naturalistic” rather than simply Picturesque ends, whether by 
virtue oftheauthentic'intonations: ofthe material (thetraditional'Slavalt>tune 
of the Coronation Scene deriving from the influential Lvov-Pratsch collection 
of 179o，the studied coarseness of Varlaam?s singing in the Scene at the 
Lithuanian border, the surrealistic nonsense ofthe Nurse?s and Feodor?s "clap- 
pingsongs"inActII)orbytheintegration ofthese songs into thetexture ofthe 
drama, by means of realistic promptings and interruptions, for example. 

A similar Spectrum of history, folklore, dramatic “realism>” and abundant 
natural (folk-based) singing informs the operatic oee of Pyotr Ilyich 
Tchaikovsky, which rivals that of Rimsky-Korsakov in magnitude and quality. 
He began with essays in historical opera at the same time as Rimsky and 
Musorgsky，with Toyevoda (1867-8) and OHp7icpNt 太 (187o-2)，both cleaving 
much more conscientiously to the Meyerbeerian model than did the work of 
the young Kuchkists, while dealing with some of the same historical episodes 
from theepoch ofIvan the Terrible that had preoccupied that group. As late as 
188o he was composing a relatively pure example of French historical grand 
opera, with a distinct Russian accent, in his Maid of Oleaxs (after Schillers 
Ja1jax yo Oriealsyfiltered through an actual Parisian opera on the subject by 
Auguste Mermet to alibretto by Jean-Paul BarbienD. Certainly this model gave 
Tchaikovsky greater scope for his lyrical and symphonic talents than did the 
oblyadialoqgxbEtouted byDargomizhsky,Stasovand theKuchka. Perhapshealso 
hoped thatthe subjectwould prove more readily exportable. 

One could argue that in the more characteristic operas of his maturity - 
Yev9eD ON&g1 (1877-8), Mazejpa (1881-3) and Povaya dota (The Queen of 
Spades,，189o) - Tchaikovsky perfected the very ideal of naturally fowing， 
musically persuasive "melodic recitative" that CEsar Cui(among the composers 
Severest critical antagonists) had long preached as the great virtue of operatic 
realism in the Russian manner. Examples can be found in passages of casual 
COnversation, but equally in the linking portions of Tatyana?s 但 mous "Letter 
Scene Another sort of "lyrical realismy> is generated by consistent stylistic allu- 
Sion (as Richard Taruskin has argued) to a genre of middle-class domestic 
romance contemporary with Pushkin?s verse-novel.3 This idiom，with a 
marked emphasis on contours ofa major or minor sixth, is adumpbrated in the 
romance Sung offstage by the sisters Olga and Tatyana in the opening scene, in 
couUnterpoint to a conversation between their mother and their nursemaid; 
it returns in Several lyrical themes of the Letter Scene, among many other 
Passages. When the peasants of Mme. Larina?s estate entertain her with a 


32 See Taruskin,"P. I. Chaikovsky and the Ghetto> in De1otzixg Rassia WMSicaLD (Princeton, 1997), PP. 
48-6o,as well as his entry on Z2yv9gezy ONzegiz in THe New Gove Dictioza ofObera,TIV, PP. 1190o-5. 
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Vernacular harvest Song and dance, the contrast of this earthier music to the 
girls delicate romance, and to the gently ironic depiction of Mme. Larina2s 
“educated” conversation with her Servant，creates a Wonderful layering of 
musical-dramatic tone that is carried through the opera in diverse ways， 
Tchaikovsky”s transformation of his famous literary source thus achieves a 
Sophisticated kind of operatic realism quite unlike anything attempted by his 
colleagues. It, tooy is pre-eminently national by virtue of its source and the 
Various stylistic 'intonations of the score. Butit also benefits in a crucial way 
位 om the composers affnity with the likes of Gounod and Bizet - the same 
kind of moxzdazze Urbanity to which Pushkin?s characters aspire within the 
Social-historical framework ofan earlier generation. 


D7Ua1te DigUe and ye7iSM10: 
opera, literature and naturalism 


The use ofa novel (of sorts) as source material in Tchaikovsky?s Y2v9exoy O7z&9g77 
Was still a relatively unusual practice in 1879. For obvious reasons pertaining to 
CoOnvenience of adaptation, Stage plays had been the favoured literary sources 
for operas through most of the nineteenth century. (When a novel or story dd 
Serve as the basis for an opera, a Spoken theatrical adaptation of the source not 
infrequently served as an intermediate step.) The use of Prose fiction as a dra- 
maticsource,in modern or quasi-modern settings,does notdefine any particu- 
lar operatic genre of the later Romantic era, but it is indicative of a _ certain 
temperament characterising much important repertory，beginning with a 
loosely conceived genre of drae Wigye that emerges in the 186os,and culmi- 
nating in the Italian ye7is1i0 of the 189os along with some international echoes 
of that: Massenet?s TYey 太 er (1892), Puccinirs Za Vonemte (1896),J. B. Foerster?s 
Za (1899)，Gustave Charpentier?s 7o10N MUNSUCUL of 1900，Zoise，Eugen 
DAlbert's Teazd (19o3),and the operas ofAlfred Bruneau on librettos by or 
after Emile Zola. Not all of these later works were based on original prose 
SoUrces, nor Were most of the French works ofthe 186os and 187os now often 
Categorised as Mes WigUes. But whether based on classic dramas from 
Shakespeare through Goethe,popular fiction ofthe eighteenth and nineteenth 
Centuries, Or contemporary naturalistic dramas,alargenumber ofoperas from 
the period share certain broad aims: a focus on individual characterisation and 
Psychology (as opposed to grandiose spectacle, stage effects and exotic de 六 
tssele1b; aconcern for whatwemightdescribeas 'literary fow” (whether con- 
Strued as narrative or dramatic) through the flexible deployment of arioso and 
declamatory Styles with evocative Scenic music; and a more thoroughgoing 
integration of "local colour” into details ofthe dramatic action , 
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The term daje DigUe was revived at the end of the century by the likes of 
Massenet (JIYe)tjer, 1892), Chabrier (B1is&ik, only first act composed, 1888-91)， 
Chausson?s Ze 701 41tpxs (1885-95)，and Bruneau (PattagUe dl MO ，1893; 
Messidoy, 1897) to designate works of widely diverse subject-matter, but with a 
common aim to merge Wagnerian influences with a type of lyrical naturalism.33 
The term had originally been applied to the more serious, suspenseful or overtly 
“dramatic” works that emerged in the opkra comique genre between the time of 
Monsigny?s Ze de&sertexy (1769) and Revolutionary-era works by GreEtry MEhul 
and LeSueur.34By1885 Arthur Pougin noted thatthe term djajle Digxe - which 
had in the meantime been indiscriminately applied to almost any opera of "dra- 
matic, pathetic, passionate” or otherwise serious sentiment - had become increas- 
ingly appropriated for the works of Richard Wagner and those in his orbit.35 In 
his infuential history of nineteenth-century music, Carl Dahlhaus backdated the 
term to apply to works that might be loosely viewed as styjlistic antecedents of 
Telpe 和 such as Gounod:s Faxst and Bizet's Ca17M1eN. Sieghart and Sabine Henze 
Dohring follow his example by discussing the repertory of LEeon Carvalho?s 
ThekatreLyrique (1851-7o) underthis rubric,notably Bizet'sZesb&cjpexysde 力 eries 
(1863)and Wirete (1864),while David Charlton avoidstheterminological confu- 
Sion with those works ofthe 189os actually called dues Digxes by coining the 
term ojlya Digxe to refer to the repertory of Carvalhoys theatre.35 None of these 
Operas of the 186os through to Bizet?s Ca17MEN Was Specifically designated as a 
daMle Di1igUe by composer or librettist,any more than those other contemporary 
operatic treatments of literary classics, such as Gounod:s Rootlo et JUliiette (1867) 
orAmbroise Thomas”s MgNoz (1866) and 囊 ZNtet (1868).37 

The question ofwhether to use Spoken dialogue or recitative thatbedevilled 
the performance history of many of these Operas (FazSs 坊 Zes jcpez1s Mizeile， 
MgOU1， CU Or later Offenbachs Coxztes Fojpxzaxtt is symptomatic of a 
larger shift away from the conventions of opkra comique since the time of 


33 Onthisend-of-the-century repertory,see Steven Huebner, Petc Obe7t t 友 ede 9i6cle: TYRGINE7ESND， 
Natiozalis1l Qtd St (Oxford, 1999). 

34 M. Elizabeth C. Bartlet, "Drame lyrique> in THe New Gyove Dictoza1D) orObera, TI, p. 1242. 

35 A. Pougin，Dictio7oa1ie Historigye et bittoyesqgxe dl thlhtbre (Paris,， 1885); cited in HervE Lacombe， 
“Definitions des genres lyriques dans les dictionnaires francais di XIXe siecle in P. PrEvost (ed.), Ze THE6tre 
DigUe el FlCe QU XTXe Si6cle (Metz, 1995), PP. 301-2. 

36 C. Dahlhaus, “Drame Digxe and Operatic Realism> in NiteteeN 太 -Cexztuy Msic, pp.276-83; Dohring 
and Henze-Dohring, "Das Drame lyrique des Second Empire in Ober 24 MSIEdra0 ppP. 190-98; D. 
Charlton, “Opera 185o-189o: (b) France" in New Oxford Fistomy orMaxsi 9 (Romanticism, 183o-189o?),ed. 
Gerald Abraham (Oxford and New York, 199o), pp. 327-4o9 (esp. p. 328). 

37 Some ofthe criteria by which Dahlhaus and the Dohrings identify works as belonging to,or tending 
to,this"phantom” genre seem Somewhatarbitrarily chosen,as generic“markers",even iftheymay wellapply 
to individual works or composers. Dahlhaus, for instance, stresses a kind of sentimental 7elLgioso tone he 
finds characteristic of Fazxstand Gounods compositional “voice” generally. The Dohrings identify an ideal 
(partially realised in the examples of Zes&cpexys de eriesand Mireile) by which milieu and local customs - 
Hindu-oriental in Zes &cpexys, Provencal in Mireile - play an active role in the constitution ofthe drama as 
well as the character ofthe musical score. 
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Auber and Adam. Institutional restrictions on which Parisian theatres could 
perform opera with or without dialogue were dropped in 1864, which was a 
major factor in the blurring of generic identity around this time. Despite 
Dohring”s contention that “grand opera had no influence on the emergence of 
LaMe DigtUe” Which he aligns instead with the serious-dramatic side of the 
opera comique tradition (Opey 74 MIWSIRdyai0，191)，there seems to be no 
reason not to View Works such as Fazzs 坟 Mieile,RoxwtEo et JUliette orFeszbEcpex15 
de jeies precisely as a hybridisation of the most successful traits of the grand 
and comique genres: the fleet, conversational ensemblesand audience-pleasing 
coltbjek ofthe latterforexample,mingled with a certain number oflarge choral 
tableaux, Some element ofballet and stage spectacle,and a few large-scale arias 
and duets for the lead characters all in the grand opera manner. The exotic 
Indian milieu of Delibes”s Zalopi, with its Brahmin priests and priestesses and 
dancing payaderes， would have almost certainly assumed the framework of 
grand opera ten or twenty years earlier. Butby 1883, Delibes was able to marry 
exoticjlyricism and spectacletoamodern,novelisticaction looselybased on the 
Polynesian novel Ze Mawiage deZotibyJulien Viaud (pseud. Pierre Loti)， 

The phenomenal worldwide success of Gounod?s Faxstfor at least fifty years 
after its premiere probablyhas something to do with justthis judicious mixture 
of elements. (Indeed, the operays complex textual history refects an attempt to 
fne-tune this balance.)38 The colourful Keyziesse scene and the famous waltz- 
chorus that frameActIIhavethestructural densityof grand opera introduction 
orfinale ensembles,butalightness oftone thatrecalls Auberand Adam. Atthe 
Centre ofthe act Mephistopheless“Ronde du Veau dor is astraightexample of 
comic opera coxtbjjexk; but when his shady magic-tricks provoke the sign of the 
cross from Sicbel, Valentin, Brander and the chorus, the shadow” ofa dramatic 
grand operaensemble passes over the scene (onlyto be dispersed into the waltz- 
chorus). Valentin?s brief cavatina,'Avant de quitter ces lieux” (still a baritone 
recital favourite), was added later by Gounod to fesh out the act. The straight- 
forward yet memorable lyricism of the number is a hallmark of the composers 
personal style,and to thatextentbecomesan importantingredientofthe whole. 
Marguerite's casual entrance, during the waltz-chorus,acquired an accidentally 
“naturalistic” touch, yis-vis the more elaborate means by which leading sopra- 
nos were commonly introduced in grand opera, when the composer cut a ful]- 
Scale duet for Marguerite and Valentin in Act II during the rehearsals for the 
1859 Premiere.3? She is still aftorded a solo scene, as any grand opera heroine 


38 See Stephen Huebner, THpe Ojperas ofCHarles Goztod (Oxford, 199o),chapter7(pp.99-132),which also 
discusses the Sources of the Barbier and Carre libretto in popularised theatrical adaptations of Goethe>s 
Faxston the Parisian stage from c. 1825 to 185o (Principally CarrEs own FaxstetMa1GIUe1ite). 

39 Huebner, THe Ojperas ofCHparies Goztod, p. 124. 
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would righty expect，culminating in her “Jewel Song，By incorporating 
Goethes “King of Thule” ballad as the slow movement of this overall scene 
complex, however, Gounod minimises the artificiality ofthe traditional "grand 
Scene et air reconciling it with a familiar component of the literary Source， 
Which also (as natural song”) provides an element of realistic dramaturgy. 

The enduring appeal of Georges Bizet?s CNEN (1875) has also，perhaps， 
Something to do with the way it negotiates between "realistic appearances and 
escapist operatic fantasy. Spoken dialogue and a relative freedom of subject- 
matter had alwaysallowed opkra comique a greater pIoximity to 'real life" than 
could be expected from grand opera, with its courtly genealogyand dedication 
to the ideal of a high style> The role of the librettists Henri Meilhac and 
Ludovic Halkvy (experienced collaborators of Jacques Offenbach) and the 
nature of the source text by Prosper Mkrimee contributed much to the excep- 
tional vitality ofthe resulting work. The opera?s setting is an effective blend of 
the ordinary and the Romantic (with its soldiers, 94111NS，cigarette-factory 
Workers,Spanish gypsysmugglers,country-girl sweetheart,young o 伍 cer,and 
swaggering bullfightenD, providing a perfect framework for the morally ambiv- 
alenttitle character. Because it began life as an opEra comique with spoken dia- 
logue,the realism ofthe opera?s musical conception has little to do with issues 
of naturalistic vocal declamation along the lines of Wagnerian Or Russian aes- 
thetics. Rather, it is to be found in Bizet?s felicitously textured realisation of 
milieu and local colour， Individual popular Spanish-style numbers like 
Carmens?s celebrated Habafiera (LAmour estun oiseau rebellej, her Seguidilla 
(Pres des remparts de Seville), Escamilloys toxiador song or Carmen's impro- 
Vised castanet song are all highly effective touches of local colour in their own 
right. But the true measure of Bizet?s Success is how naturally these pieces co- 
exist With the rest ofthe score -acoherent spectrum ofcharacteristic and local 
Styles, buoyant light-opera ensemble (the gypsies), lyrical cavatina (Micaela， 
Don Josg,and proto-veristic melodrama (Carmen, Don Josg. 

Two of Jules Massenebs most characteristic operas，MaNON and TT27tfe1， 
translate eighteenth-century novels ofsentiment into works that can indeed be 
well described as'lyrical dramas"even ifonly Tertlerisactually termed as such. 
Mazpon premiered 19 January 1884atthe Opkra-Comique and is alate example 
of an opera Still bearing the name of that institution as a generic designation - 
many Works premiered or otherwise performed there by this time were no 
longer called so.(Spoken dialogueislargely confined to passages oforchestrally 
accompanied “melodrama”) Textper was turned down by the director of the 
Opekra-Comique,，LeEon Carvalho - formerly of the Thekatre-Lyrique - at the 
time of its completion in 1887, and it did not reach the stage until 1892, in 
Vienna and in German translation. 
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The score of Mazop, unlike IT2xther, makes extensive Use of historical pas- 
tiche,working seventeenth- and eighteenth-century French dance idioms into 
a stylised period background for its eminently late-Romantic characterisation 
ofthe amorous protagonists of AbbE PrEvost's 1731 novel, PDBistorye du cjpeva- 
Ley des Gyiexx et de Ma1ioU ZLescatt Not long after the premiere of Massenet>s 
Moon in 1884 Giacomo Puccini would begin to work on his dajtoNa Lico 
based on the same material, in 189o, first performed early in 1893.42 Puccini>s 
more condensed and in Some respects more refined setting makes less attempt 
to capture the full sweep of the heroine;s fickle history; Massenet?s, by con- 
trast, is more overtly episodic. The abundance of crowd scenes and action 
ensembles, deftly choreographed by the music, combine to create the operatic 
Prototype of a Hollywood period-costume romance from the 193os Or 194os: 
the guestappearance ofthe'“BalletdePOpgkraatthe pleasure-gardens ofCours- 
]a-Reine,thelively public scenes ofthe inn atAmiensinActIand the gambling 
den ofthe Hotel de Transylvanie in ActIV, and the musical masks of Manon as 
ingEnue,coquette and impassioned lover. In Massenet- as will betruein much 
of Puccini - traditional aria and duet situations are distilled into feeting, pas- 
Sionate "moments” that are analogous to,and perhaps in some part the inspira- 
tion for, cinematic close-ups at key moments of those romance flms of a later 
generation. 

The distinctively personal touch in both Maxzoxp and ertherseemstolieina 
feeling for the domestic idyll, or melancholy recollections of it. Des Grieux2s 
ethereal vision of 'a little white house, deep in the woods” - imagined through 
the aural scrim of muted violins playing a musette-like fgure to the notes of 
diatonic D and A major scales - is all the more touching for following almost 
immediately (though unbeknownst to him) upon Manon?s even Simpler 
Adieu, notre petite table haltingly declaimed against a slow series of shifting 
chords in the same high register, as She bids farewell to the very domestic bliss 
Des Grieux hopes to rescue by transplanting it from Paris to an idyllic pastoral 
landscape. In exther, intimate domestic scenes provide both the background 
foil of small-town, bourgeois contentment and the immediate context of the 
drama”s emotional core: the encounters between Charlotte and Werther in 
each ofthe four acts. The tableau ofdomestic felicity that first greets Werther?s 
eyes when hearrives atthebailifPs housein Wetzlar sparkshis infatuation with 
Charlotte, quite as much as her own personal attributes or their Vocal expres- 
Sion. When the two meetagain in Act III, on the eve of Werther”s suicide, it is 
the sight of'everything in its accustomed place"-theclavieratwhich they sang， 
the books they read together,and,notleast,Alberts fateful setof pistols - that 


4o This material had already furnished the subject of the first opEra comique to conclude with the 
heroine?s tragic death, an adaptation by Eugene Scribe for the septuagenarian Auber from 1856. 
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initiates the climactic duet-scene, centred around Werthers “Lied d?Ossian2: 
The balance struck between “natural dramatic continuity and well-deftined 
moments of melodic-harmonic expressivity is similar to the works of Puccini>s 
earlyoperatic maturity (stylistically, Puccini?s Mawxzot ZEescaNtis closer to Teztje7y 
than to Massenet?s MaNo1), and to the works of the ye7isMo composers of the 
189osS. 


The prolific generation of Italian composers born after the middle of the 
century (often identified as the9iovaze scyola of“youngschool in distinction to 
Verdi and his contemporaries) owed a good deal to the example of Massenet 
altogether. Their debt was not just to the intimate and explosive passions of 
TYeyrther, but also to the composers refitnement of the grand opera style with 
nevw attention to elements of exoticism and local or historical colour (Ze 7oz de 
Zapore,Ze Cid, Escia11totlde), and to the example of his free-flowing, non-peri- 
odic lyricism embedded in suave，multi-hued orchestral drapery，、After 
Ponchielli, most Italians, including Verdi, eschewed the well-defined frame- 
WwWork of solo, ensemble and choral set-pieces that had remained operative in 
Verdi?s oexye up to 4iaa, and only nominally abandoned there. The standard 
now became the through-composed scene,which mighttake either Wagner of 
laterexamplesofgrand opera (including,indeed,4iaa)asapointoforientation. 
Verdirs notion of the jayoia SCceica - a pregnant Word Or phrase, strikingly 
declaimed and accompanied - was a key element within the native Italian 
legacy absorbed by the ye7is1o generation. In Oteho and Frkste 太 Verdi was 
working along parallel lines with these younger composers (though with very 
different dramatic materialD) in discovering new ways of accommodating the 
traditions of Italian cantabile and dramatic aria within the freer outlines, and 
often smaller segmentations,ofa modern type of'musical drama: 

Whereas Ca7Wet had met with a relatively disappointing reception in 1875， 
only gradually making its way into the repertory, Pietro Mascagnis CayALeyix 
7hstC4U0 Was an Overnight sensation,suggestingthatby 189o thetimewas ripe 
forthis brand of operatic naturalism. (Naturalismy> would be the appropriate 
rendition of the term ye7is11O, Since Mascagnis SoOurce, a Story and dramatic 
adaptation by Giovanni Verga, represents a direct outgrowth of the so-called 
naturalist fiction of the Goncourt brothers and Emile Zola from the 187os 
and 188os,as distinguished from more general debate over 'Tealism> in the arts 
that had been waged since the 185os.) Mascagnis career was ljaunched at the 
age oftwenty-six when Cayalexia,his second completed opera, took first Prize 
in a competition for one-act operas Sponsored by the publisher Edoardo 
Sonzogno, rival to the leading firm of Ricordi. The fact that Mascagni had 
Seventy-two competitors for this prize indicates the robust state of Italy?s 
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Operatic culture at the end of the century. It was not So much the Prize jury， 
however, as the public, as well as impresarios and singers (the likes of Caruso， 
Gigli, Melba, Geraldine Farrar and Licia Albanese), who accorded the young 
composerfameand immortality. CayaLeyxia enjoyed no fewerthan nine separate 
productions, both inside and outside Italy, in the first year of its existence， 
Within two years it had travelled to theatres in North and South America, to 
Bucharestand StPetersburg,Lisbon and Barcelona,andallthe major European 
Stages. (By 1892 the opera?s repertory-twin, Leoncavallos7 Payjiacci,had also 
been born,and itfollowed asimilarly rapid international trajectory.) 

Cayalieyia Stcapa，rather than Puccinis 7psca， is actually (ace Joseph 
Kerman) the original 'shabby little shocker”oratleastithas suffered this repu- 
tation in over a century of operatic criticism. The piece is manifestly littler and 
Shabbier than Puccinis opera, both in dimension and compositional finesse. 
(However, the “gushing: cantabile of the Santuzza-Turiddu duet, the 7zte 广 
ME220 3501oMNico, and the musical expression of abjection, crisis and despair all 
left a profound mark on Puccini?s style.) Critics have perhaps insu 伍 ciently 
appreciated the seemingly obvious relation between the opera?s blunt, direct 
exXpressivity, its Unpretentious (though by no means amateufrish) texture and 
orchestration, on one hand,and its status as the foundational work ofoperatic 
ye11S10,On the other.AlateRomanticopera with aspirations to popular Success 
coOuUld scarcely be expected to emulate the naturalism of Zola or Verga in 
prosaic, unflinching reportage of the tribulations of working-class life in late 
nineteenth-century Paris or Subsistence tenant farming in rural Sicily. Yet the 
Very terms of critical censure so often levelled against Cayajlewia - the “vulgar- 
ity” or 'brutality” of its musical invention - Would seem to indicate a precise 
analogue,in terms ofmusical effect, for the social 'reality” that the opera other- 
Wise palliates with Picturesque renditions of folksong and Catholic church 
music, folkloric festival, drinking songs,and the like. From the perspective of 
contemporary stylisticoptions,the musical idiom ofCayvajeria is farmore'real- 
istically” suited to its setting and subject-matter than Would be the more 
“Sophisticated brutality ofViennese expressionism, for instance. 

Because Cayvalewia stcapa and its invariable double-bill companion,， 7 
Paqliacci,have proved so durable,they have come to define the notion ofoper- 
atic ye7s110 altogether. Thus,for example,they appear to establish the one-act 
Structure as a requisite of the genre, though there are no clear theoretical 
grounds forit. (Payliiacci is nominally in two acts,although performance tradi- 
tion has turned it into a one-acter with orchestral intermezzo Preceding the 
“play within the opera positioned analogously to the intermezzo preceding 
theclimacticpublicsceneand dEnouementofCayalexia.)Continuity ofpresen- 
tation does perhaps contribute to what is perceived as "veristic"aboutthese two 
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paradigmatic works. The drastic fnal moment - murder committed in an 
access of jealous passion - infuences ouUr experience ofthe drama at every step. 
The outcome is so strongly foreshadowed by the unfolding situations that， 
even 让 the works were not so universally 人 amiliar (and even iopera plots were 
not routinely glossed for the audience in advance),we could not help but hear 
the lighter decorative elements or moments of tranquil refection as existing 
under the pall ofimminent disaster. This lends to those passages one might be 
tempted to write o 任 as gratuitous, OF at least as anti-reajistic picturesqueness 
(in Cavajewia: the peasants” Easter-morning chorus,Alfio?s'Jl cavallo scalpita”， 
the large ensemble 思 egpieya, the orchestral intermezzo, Turiddu?s gid1sD,a 
Certain ironic，even Suspenseful edge they would lack if the same violent 
denouementwerepartitioned offin aseparate,final actbuffered byoneormore 
intermissions. Likewise in 7 Payiiacci: the "belP chorus juxtaposing the pictu- 
resque topics of church-bells and bagpipes, or the extensive, sentimentalised 
rocoOcO-pastiche of the comt1tedi4 delPaxte performance setting the stage for the 
opera?s climaxareutilised (asEgonVoss notes ofsimilar picturesque and lyrical 
items in Cayajleia) as tension-building deferrals of the melodramatic revenge 
Simmering in the background.41 Indeed, the whole idiom of Baroque-rococo 
pastiche that became increasingly popular in the late nineteenth century is 
almostinvariably designed,in opera,to invite suspicion,or to Provide a foil for 
darker melodramatic currents (Vide Tosca?s“cantata” in Act II of Puccini>s 
opera). The pointed ambiguities of play” vs. real life plotted out through the 
imagery ofcomic “masks” anticipate hallmarks ofearly modernist aesthetics, as 
in the work of Pirandello， Picasso，Stravinsky and others from the ensuing 
decades. Most of all, the self-consciously artificial idiom of gavotte and minuet 
Provides an obvious contrast to what is understood as the music of 'truthful 
dramatic expression. The chromaticised E fat minor cqjt 如 4bjpuSs10N10t0 of 
Canios violent outburst that marks the turning-point of the performance 
(CNol! Pagliaccio non son?) is clearly to be heard by the opera audience as 
unleashing the "actors genuineemotions,inhabiting an entirely different rep- 
resentational plane than the comically affected C major temijo 亚 7MiNetto and 
FE major trio that open the comedy. Even the naive stage-audience is moved to 
wonder about the difference, remarking that Pagliaccio”s acting "moves them 
to tears>and thathis scene seems 'likethereal thing CComare,mifa piangerel> 
“Par vera questa scenal”). 

Significant imitations of the Cavalleria/Pagliacci duo were few. Puccinis 允 
如 pa11o - the first in his triptych of one-acters, 7 奶 坊 co，premiered at the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1918 - is one of the rare examples, a melodrama of 


41 See Egon Voss's entries for Mascagnis Cayaleyia 7sticaNa and Leoncavalloxs 7 Paqiiacci in Pizbjexs 
BRLobidie des MMSIRtheate1s,III, pp.705-8 and 468-71. 
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adultery and jealous revenge among barge-wWorkers in contemporary Paris.42 
But even 计 one resists applying the yesNio label to other, larger-scale works 
from the end ofthe century, there is no doubt as to the significant stylistic and 
dramaturgical a 伍 nities between Mascagnis and Leoncavalloys signal works of 
189o-2 and much of the post-Verdian repertory. Puccini, Cilea, Giordano and 
others followed the example of the original ye7zs 刀 in definitively replacing the 
extended, multi-partite "scene and aria" or 'Scene and duet with a freely, natu- 
rally paced musical action within which shorter, well-defined lyrical moments 
were embedded, usually ofnot more than several minutes duration. The ten- 
dency is already evident in the early works of Puccini (Ze 仍 丰 FEdgqamn and 
Alfredo Catalani (Elda [rev. as Zoeley], DejaNice, Eded) frfom the 188os. The 
a 伍 nity with Germanic-Gothic Romanticism，legend and symbol in these 
WwWorks of Puccini and Catalani, and in the latter?s one mature masterpiece, Za 
TYz 几 (1892), might suggest an incipient Italian Wagnerism. It also reflects， 
however,amore general ultramontane Orientation inherited from the so-called 
Scdbjiglati(principally Arrigo Boito and Franco Faccio) who had influenced the 
discourse ofcultural "progress in Italy since the 186os. 

Along with Puccini, other more-or-less successful composers of the turn of 
the century built on characteristic features of ve7isMO Opera. Francesco Cilea>s 
Za1lesiaa (1897), for example, sets a classic example of French “naturalism” 
(Alphonse Daudet's ZaxiEsiextMe) in a style of simple lyrical conversation with 
intermittentexpressions ofamorous or distraughtemotion,building gradually 
towards the heavily foreshadowed suicide ofthe young protagonist, Federico, 
4d1iat4a Zecoexy (1902) applies the lyrical conversation tone to the more rar- 
efied ambience of the Comedie-Francaise in the early 17oos. Here the dichot- 
Oomy of historical pastiche and “verisitic” cantabile Or 4bjpassioNato OUtbursts 
noted in 7 Payliacci operates even more extensively. A realistic conversational 
toneand pace, withina“modern” historical setting,also characterises Umberto 
Giordanos “dramma di ambiente storico in quattro quadri> 47zd1ea CHexie7， 
premiered in 1896, and even more so his up-to-the-minute drama of interna- 
tional politicsand intrigue,Fedora,of1898.Thedensityofdramatic incidentin 
these Works, their extensive casts of characters and “extras: the Specificity of 
Phistorical and geographical locale (post-Revolutionary France in CheEnier, the 
Salons and country villas ofthe international aristocratic set in Fedoxa),and not 


42 Impressionistic evocations of the nocturnal urban riverscape a la Whistler provide the foil to the 
darker elements of the drama here (in place of the classicising artifice that fulfils that role in works like7 
PagliiacciorGiordanos47zdyexa Chexiem).Thisaspect ofthe scoremarks itas distinctively modern,when com- 
Pared to its yeismo antecedents. For reasons of economy, this chapter largely relegates the oemyes of both 
Puccini and Richard Strauss to the twentieth century (and hence another history), despite the irrefutable 
Stature of Puccinis pre-1900 Operas, MO LESCaNtZ4 opee and 705c4. For further discussion of Puccini， 
See chapter 21. 
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least,thefleettracking ofaction,dialogueand expressive gesturesbigandsmall 
bythe orchestral score all contribute to astyle one could describe as "proto-cin- 
ematic Indeed,stagemelodrama,operaticye7is1oandearlyflm would seem to 
inhabit a very similar cultural space in the years around 19oo. On the other 
hand, the fact that Giordano lived on until 1948 and Cilea until 195o without 
producing any more significant works is one Sign thatthe operatic culture that 
nurtured them was not Sustained across the next century. 


From Wagnerism to modernism 


Opera,jike European culture at large,was haunted bythe spiritof“'VWagnerism” 
from around the time of Wagner?s death in 1883 across the Jo de siecle. It was， 
indeed, precisely the "spiritual” nature (in Several senses) of the Wagner phe- 
nomenon that led to this pervasive cultural haunting. For one thing, Wagner>s 
Presence in opera or other cultural precincts towards the end ofthe century was 
often morespiritual than tangible in any Practical or technical way. In opera, the 
Use of referential or associative leitmotifs, the role of orchestra in depicting 
interior and exterior action, the “symphonic continuity of the musical score， 
the exploitation ofarchaic (or pseudo-archaic) myth and legend to psychologi- 
cal and Symbolic ends - all of these were readily perceived as Wagnerian traits. 
Yet to distinguish the direct influence of the Mezster from more global tenden- 
cies of nineteenth-century Operatic Practice Was a di 伍 cult and contentious 
matter. Furthermore, from the time of reform writings around 185o to the 
enthusiastic reception ofhis aesthetic "synthesis among the French Symbolists 
and the burgeoning of a chauvinistic-ideological Wagnerism around the First 
World War, Wagnerism was above all a matter of interpreting the “Spiritual 
legacy” ofthe composers writings and his preoccupation with the 'redemptive” 
role of art in modern society. “Spiritually” as well as musically, however, the 
Wagnerian infuence leads (together with Italian ve7is1io, French symbolism and 
naturalism，and dramaturgical and musical experiment in Russian Opera) 
directly to the modernistturn ofthe early twentieth century. 

“Wagnerism> as a movement or, more broadly, a discursive field is associated 
above all with France in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 
Wagners cultural impact was more long-standing in Germany and more Ubi- 
quitous,naturally,butforthatvery reason partookless ofthe characterofasel 仔 
conscious cultural movement. The first 但 miliar tenet of French Wagnerism is 
thatitwas principallya literary movement; or atleast,that the French compos- 
ers who did come heavily under the sway of Wagner - Cesar Franck, Ernest 
Chausson,Emmanuel Chabrier and Vincent D?Indy - had little to do with the 
poets, critics and the occasional amateur musicologist who wrote for Edouard 
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Dujardin”s short-lived but influential Revye Wwg1plxiexte (1885-8). The literary 
Prestige of Wagner?s ideas - or Wagner as 'idea: - is an incontrovertible fact of 
French cultural history, starting with the writings of Gekrard de Nerval and 
Baudelaire in the 185os and 186os.43 A second tenet of French Wagnerism 
would be thateven the most Wagnerian of French composers (not to mention 
more ambivalent Wagnerians Such as Massenet，Saint-Saens OF Debussy) 
tended to avoid Wagners infuence at an audible level, remaining loyal to 
French musical tradition in many points. 

It would be a mistake, though, to ignore the role of poets, essayists and 
critics in making French composers keenly aware oftheftgure of Wagner. The 
Critical discourse on opera in France had always been a strongly literary one， 
after all.And certainly some literary fgures played an active role in fostering a 
Specifically operatic Wagnerism in France - for example the Parnassian poet 
and Sometime Wagner disciple Catulle Mendes, who provided Chabrier with 
the libretti for his opera Cezdolixre and the ambitious fragment Bjislis (like- 
Wise the text of Debussy”s uncompleted Rod1igxe et CHzteje).44 The palpable 
Presence of Wagner in the Scores of even acknowledged Wagjlyistes, on the 
other hand, remains more the exception than the rule. Neither Chabrier?s 
Works nor Chausson?s overtly Wagnerian Ze 70147thxs could easily be mistaken 
for one of Wagners own Works, even for a few bars (with a few exceptions). 
工 这 ewise Cesar Franckess 互 Wda (posthumously premiered in 1894) - forall its 
chromatic harmony, continuous Scenes and archaic-Nordic setting - displaysa 
Strong solidarity with the lyrical idioms of Gounod and Massenet. 刀 xda even 
includes a large-scale formal dvextissemeNt for chorus and ballet occupying 
much ofthe fourth act, entirely in the “grand? tradition ofthe Opkra. Vincent 
D;:Indy，perhaps the most unabashedly epigonal Wagnerian，nevertheless 
evokes the style of the German Maibe only sporadically.45 D?Indy?”s major 
operatic effort, Fevaal (first performed 1897), was,itis true,widely perceived 
as the French answer to _ Pastj/.45 But like most of his colleagues he avoids 
an extensive, Structural reliance on leitmotifs, and, like Franck, mingles his 


43 As Richard Sieburth puts it, the history of French Wagnerism through the 189os was “largely a 
working out ofthe intellectual and artistic implications of Baudelairexs 1861 pamphleey Ricpaxd TINe7 t 
72)01pizser4 Paxis (Sieburth, "The Music ofthe Future: 1885, February - Symbolist Poets Publish Za Revye 
Wa&gNiEjiee5 in Denis Hollier (ed.),4 New istomy ojPyrezcp Titerattye [Cambridge, Mass.,1989],p.792). 

44 In theepilogue to an 1886 monograph on the composer, Mendes recommended the cultivation ofa 
Dational French daMie MUWSical that would develop Wagner?s 如 eoyies without trying to imitate his librettos 
OF Scores as SUch ('Le jeune Prix de Rome etle vieux Wagneriste' in Richaxrd TYZgzer [Paris, 1886],p.287). 

45 In the early "dramatic legend? Ze cpaNt de la clocpe (1879-83), a series of dramatic tableaux based on 
Schiller"s Zied yoxz der Clocke, D;Indy did indulge in some explicit homages to Wagner?s scores: Scene 2 is a 
kind of "village Tyistaxz 2024 Folde paraphrasing “Sink hernieder, Nacht der Liebe* and scene 3 a colourful 
remake ofthe final scene of Die Meistersilgerin miniature, with a certain French peasant accent. 

46 See Manuela Schwartz，TRGINe7-Rezebtiot 0104 0112051SChe Ober des Fi 02 Siecle: DJtteTSWUCHNNIEN 2 
TaceltD2P0d05 TemaaP (Berlin, 1999),and Steven Huebner, 有 etc Ojpera 友 e Fit de Siecle (cf n. 14). 
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chromatic harmony with alarge dose ofmodal experimentation deriving from 
practices of French sacred music and folksong, and quite alien to Wagners 
melodic-harmoniclanguage. 

Thanks to the role of Wagner in the cultural discourse of the 188os, spon- 
Sored aboveall by the Revye Wuagjlzieyje,audiences and critics often read more 
of Wagner into the operatic production ofthetime than could besupported by 
objective criteria. When Ernest Reyer”s grand opera 9192W1d, based on material 
人 fom the NieApolgezlied,finally had its premiere in Brussels atthe beginning of 
1884,itcould nothelp butappearasaproductofthe nascentVagnerian obses- 
Sion ofthat decade. But in fact, it had been composed largely in the 186os,and 
in a style that mixes Gounod with modest hints of the Berlioz of Zes 77oye7l5. 
The worlkes closest relative would be Massenebes EscUaiotlde，with which it 
Shares voluptuously scored "magical music for the heroine, pompous ceremo- 
nial music in the Opkra tradition, and much colourful ballet music for all 
manner ofelves,sylphes and ondines (like Franclkess 五 xda),suggesting how the 
French imageofGermanic myth and legend can be traced as much to the world 
ofAdam?s Ciselle as to Weber or Wagner. 

Ifstzxd gave the appearance,however unintended,ofaiming to be a French 
Ri or te Nibelg, Ernest Chausson produced more consciously (though at 
the same time MUl1E6 11) the French 7Yistajtl 2010 Tsolde in Ze 7o1 47tj20，a daMe 
pigxe composed between 1885 and 1895 and posthumously premiered in 
Brussels in 1903. The large-scale love duet at the centre of Act I, Scene 2 of 
Chausson”s Roi 47tgxs Unabashedly emulates the 7Tyistaz love duet,， with the 
Branginefguresupplied by Lancelot"sfaithful vassal Lyonnel,and Mordred in 
the role of Melot, the jealous antagonist who surprises the trysting couple as 
day breaks. When the musicsinks into A fatforthe duet,after a period ofsin- 
ister-agitated chromatic wandering around A major，Chausson makes the 
musical allusion to 7yista7 as Unmistakable as that of the dramatic situation: 
softly undulating strings pass repeatedly from the added sixth of A fat (F) 
through fat-6 (FEb,Eh) to thedominantand back. (Franck, incidentally,tried his 
hand at the 7jzstez Act II duet model in the duet-scene for the title character 
andherillicit lover, Eiolf, in thethird actof xia,withaD fat'centre" in place 
of Wagner"sAfat,butsimilar episodic excursions away from this centre,and a 
Similarambush ofthe lovers byjealous,scheming antagonists atthe close ofthe 
act.) Even more explicitly allusive is a four-note rising chromatic figure in the 
Preceding orchestral transition, to the same rhythmic profile as the “desire? 
motifof 7yzstxz (especially the version in the Prelude to Act ID). Yet the bright， 
harmonicallyenriched C majorofthe dawning daythatconcludesActIofZeyo 
47tbpxs,though it could be thought to recall the end of 7yYistaz>s first act, returns 
us rather to the musical world ofthe Prelude and first scene ofChausson?s own 
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Opera， where Wagners musical fngerprints are Scarcely detectable. On the 
wWhole, the opera (like D;Indy”s FemaaD seems intent on exorcising the very 
Wagnerian Spirit it invokes. 

Wagnerism is even more a matter of "Spirit” than technique in Femvaa/ 
D?Indy”s tonally deracinated style of chromaticism, modal inflections (Some 
deriving from direct Catholic chant borrowings,some from folksong) and fre- 
quent impressionist touches (in timbre, harmonic sonority and choral effects) 
would likelyhavestruck Wagneras incomprehensible. Where other composers 
Were fascinated with Wagner?s depiction of passionate,eroticlove and psycho- 
logical motifs ofconflicted allegiance, guilt and vengeance, D?Indy was preoc- 
cupied with the themes of revelation and redemption. If Femvaal borrows 
Something of these impulses from Paxstjzl, it leaves Wagners musical means 
almostentirely behind in favour ofa highly varied,ifoften overwrought, late- 
chromaticlanguagevery much ofD?Indy?”sown devising.Alogical culmination 
oftheambivalentlove-hate relationship characteristic of French Wagnerism as 
a Whole is perhaps Debussy”s Pelilas et Melisatde (1903)，where Wagner is 
reduced (musically) to a dim “spiritual presence, a kind of repressed memory 
inhabiting the same psychological netherworld as so much else in the enig- 
matic realm of Maeterlincks Allemonde247 

Back in Germany, Vagnerism also divided into aliterary-ideological branch 
(centred in Cosima Wagner”s circle at Bayreuth and Hans von VWolzogen2?s 
Buextper Bittenandamore diffuse branch of practical infuence manifest in 
anynumber ofneo-VWagnerian music dramas, from the stillborn efforts ofsuch 
younger "New Germans: as Felix Draeseke and Wendelin Weissheimer UP 
through the works of Engelbert Humperdinck, his pupil Siegfried VWagner， 
and the earlier operas of Richard Strauss, Hans Pfitzner and Alexander von 
Zemlinsky. (Often the two branches would intermingle, as for example in the 
cultural and musical education of Gustav Mahler in Vienna around 188o.) 
Without the conflict of national loyalties that burdened French Vagnerites， 
theimpactin Germany seemednatural and inevitable,onlytoberesisted on the 
grounds oforiginality or temperament. 

The fate of two operas premiered at the Weimar court theatre within halfa 
year of one another has often been read as an object-lesson in the pitfalls of 
Vagnerian epigonism. 

On 23 December 1893 the young Weimar Hofkapellmeister，Richard 
Strauss, conducted the first performance of Engelbert Humperdinck?s 五 2zse/ 
WU4 GTetel, in its full operatic dress. The work had begun as a simple collection 
of folk-like song settings for a dramatisation of the familiar fairy tale PuUt 


47 Eliot Zuckerman aptly describes Pelllas as a 'negative image” of TYistaz (THpe Pst Etd1ed IJ2015 o 矿 
Jagzer ss 7Tyistaz [New York, 1964],p. 121). 
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together by the composers sister Adelheid Wette. In amplifying the material 
into a Singspiel and fnally a through-composed opera, Humperdinck arrived 
at a Workable compromise between Wagnerian 'symphonic music drama and 
the Sbpielobper legacy of Weber and Lortzing, imbued with a folksong element 
appropriate to the Subject-matter. The result was an instant Success: a new 
genre of Micpetobpej, or fairy-tale opera, that appeared to provide a *healthy” 
butequally accessiblealternative to the contemporary craze for Italian Ve7zSN10O， 
combining the best of old and new, of populist and "high art? elements of the 
German tradition. 

Afewmonthsjlater(1o May 1894) Strauss conducted the premiere ofhis own 
first opera, GZWNitrQN1 also at the Weimar Court Theatre. This work was more 
obviously a Wagnerian pastiche, above all in its libretto (by the composer 
himself), which blended elements of 72ztNpiolser and Paxstjal while tending to 
displace Wagner”s dialectic of aesthetic hedonism and Christian mysticism 
with modern messages of socialism, free-thinking and Nietzschean individual- 
ism. (In his provocative Mzoteled in Act II, Guntram is more a descendant of 
Walther von Stolzing than of Tannhiuser.) Although Strauss was already an 
accomplished and respected composer, the opera wasa failure in the long run， 
especially when a revival was attempted in Munich. The serious, somewhat 
plodding text produced a score lacking in pacing and variety. Strauss sought to 
remedy these factors in his next opera, Fexersio 加 aRomantic comedy setin old 
Munich (and taking aim at the Munich "philistines” who had failed to appre- 
Ciate CUWNtU0NN1). The Metiste7st9ertone suggested bythis material was more con- 
genial to Strauss's talents and musical personality (this is the operatic 
COUnterpart to 1 EULeNsjiegel as GUNbaMt is to 70d 70 TECN9). But the 
masterful Score suffers again from an insu 伍 ciently interesting libretto, and 
both text and music indulge in the Private jokes and self-referentiality that 
were among the composer?s besetting sins. 

After 19oo Humperdinck went on to compose a more fully Wagnerian 
Zejpexober in his KOxztgspzadey， first performed at the Metropolitan Opera 
(191o) with Geraldine Farrar and Hermann Jadlowker in the leading roles. 
Opulent, motivically dense textures and symphonically elaborated Structures， 
along with the somewhat vague Symbolic pretences of the fairy-tale libretto， 
Signal this as Humperdinck”s principal bid to perpetuate the Wagnerian tradi- 
tion. But despite an initial success in the US and in Germany, the work disap- 
peared from the repertory after World War I. In the meantime, Richard Strauss 
discovered in Oscar Wildes salomiand Hugo von Hofmannsthal"s ELektba dra- 
matic material perfectly suited to his high-voltage musical imagination. These 
Subjects allowed him to shake o 任 the more constraining aspects of Wagnerian 
music drama, too evident in CzxNtraMl, while reinventing the distinctly profiled 
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Vocal declamation，complex motivic “orchestral melody” and psychological 
intensity ofVWagner in a striking, concise,and thoroughly modern manner. 

Strauss felt the need to retreat from this "thoroughly modern manner>” in 
order to continue his career as a successful opera composer into the centre of 
the twentieth century，starting with the neo-classicising yolte-jzce of Der 
及 oseNRavalier and 47iadpe Qt Naxos. His later works, like those of Puccini， 
Mascagni and other Italians after 19oo, remain in Some Sense products of a 
Century-long momentum of operatic culture in Germany and Italy，respec- 
tively. Without entering into polemics on the state of opera in the twentieth 
centuryy itseems fair to say thatthe modernist aestheticafter World War I, and 
above all the various techniques of composition pioneered since that time in 
response to the perceived demise of Classical-Romantic tonality, have been 
inimical to the high Romantic styles in which the genres of opera and sym- 
phony had fourished. Te7zxmo, expressionism or the decadent psychological 
“portrait" ala Salome and Elekbaareall examples ofopera nourishing itselffrom 
broader cultural phenomena of the moment, as it would naturally continue 
to do. But one could argue that opera - as a genre and as an institution - was 
not Well adapted to survive in the twentieth century as a living organism 
(as opposed to a "museum culture). From this perspective, “VWagnerism> Was a 
Symptomatic after-effect ofopera?s apotheosis in the later nineteenth century 
when it reached the height ofits cultural ambitions and, indeed, prestige.This 
Original “apotheosis” of the genre was embodied above all in Wagner?s 
Own 0oeWyye, perhaps; and it is one from which opera as a whole has never quite 
recovered. 
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Beethoven reception: the symphonic 
tradition 


JAMES HEPOKOSKI 


Symphonic practice in later nineteenth-century Europe was no Unitary activity 
that we should collapse into a crisp, linear narrative. The reality was messier. It 
would be moreaccurate to regard the world oforchestral composition as an arena 
ofcompeting ideologies and diverse aims,a field ofenergy and circulation. To be 
Sure, the energy Was anything but random. Composers, performers, publishers， 
critics, academics, students and audiences channelled it through a furry of ena- 
bling and constraining preconditions，historical and cultural circumstances 
SOrted out differently by different groups. Among the mostsignificant precondi- 
tion was the idea of tradition - or, more to the point, the struggle over the pre- 
Sumed ownership of that tradition. By the second half of the century the 
European idea of the symphony as a high-status cultural achievement was nour- 
ished by lovingly shaped readings of the genrexs Austro-Germanic past. 
Commonly enough, the grounding shape was reinforced by a heroic tale: the 
ascent to the apex,， Beethoven - embodying the long-sought liberation of the 
modern idea of greatness in instrumental music, the definitional moment of full 
Symphonic adequacy, the "undeniable” ljaunching of "the new era of music” (as 
Lisztputitin 1855)!-followedbyacrisis ofcontinuation in subsequent decades. 

Spurred also by external factors - technological，economic，Ppolitical,， 
ethnic-national - the symphonic crisis invited a number of solutions: it had 
been disseminated to several different publics on several different terms. > Asa 
result, by mid-century no central authority was able to establish a consensus 
concerning the best way to continue the tradition while still honouring its 
past. Consequently, the tradition shattered into individualised solutions and 
partisan controversy. Like the emerging marketplace with which it was impli- 
cated,European symphonic activity came to be moulded in significantmeasure 


1 Liszt,"Robert Schumann” [1855], in CesaxtMielte 9Scp7tiexz (henceforth Cs),ed. 工 . Ramann [1882] (TPt. 
Hildesheim, 1978), TV, p. 163. 

2 An overview ofsymphonic monuments is provided in D. Kern Holoman (ed.), THe Nizetee7 太 -Ceztzt17y 
SyMtbjpo0 (New York, 1997). A more extensive inventory may be found in selected volumes of A. Peter 
Brown2?s THe SyMt 加 potic Rebertozre: THpe Exyobpeat ytzpo2y ol I8oo-1930 (vol.III, Bloomington forthcom- 
ing in 20o1); and 7NHe Secozd Goldex 49e ohe Textte5se SNzpo10: BJN1S，B1UCRNED DyONU Ma Nd 
Selected Coxztetborazies (vol.IV, Bloomington forthcoming in 20o1). 
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byan 'invisible hand” generated bythe choices ofthousands ofpivotally placed 
individuals and the interplay of dozens of small，often powerful interest 
groups. Several of these groups Sought to impose a "real configuration on to 
this tradition according to the promptings oftheir own self-interests. For such 
reasons as these it is futile to seek a mythical consistency among the musical 
Styles and dissimilar achievements of the periods most celebrated figures. 
Instead, the contestations of the age may be rendered approachable only by 
reawakening the central problems faced by its composers and audiences - the 
questions to which individual compositions sought to provide answers. 


Dilemmas ofsymphonic practice atmid-century 


Itmay seem one ofthe ironies ofnineteenth-century music thatthe perception 
of a crisis within Austro-Germanic sonata construction set in at almost pre- 
cisely the same time as the emergence ofthe academic recognition and honour- 
ing ofthis tradition,mostnotably in A.B. Marx"s University of Berlin lectures 
and instruction in the 183os, leading to his extensive, Beethoven-based text- 
book-codification of musical forms, Die Zepye VON de77MUNSTKQULSCHeN 天 0111j0si 太 ON， 
力 1QRNSc- 轨 eoyetisc (1838，with several subsequent, expanded editions). But 
the two issues - crisis and methodical systematisation - are interrelated. Once 
Precipitated into such detailed language, sonata-symphonic practice and its 
Imost prestigious constituent，'Sonata form” (the term famously coined by 
Marx)，became objects open to quasi-scientific classification. It is true，of 
COUrse,thata broad array offexible'first-movement-form? procedures had cir- 
culated as common currency among composers several decades before Marx2s 
Systematic enquiry. A few quick descriptions of some nodal points of this 
complex Structure had even found their way into Print (Koch，Galeazzi， 
Kollmann，Reicha, and so on). Heinrich Birnbach>s essays in 1827 and 1829 
had marked an especially important stage in the "verbal understanding of the 
form.3 (Infuential twentieth-century German-language discussions of the 
Subject have viewed Birnbach as part of a broader eftort in the early nine- 
teenth century to articulate a prescriptive OF "pragmatic” sonata form. Ever 
more insistently the concept of a 'form-schema” displaced the earlier idea of 
an “open architectonic model.)4 But certainly after MarX, whose discussions 

3 Heinrich Joseph Birnbach，“Ueber die verschiedene Form groferer Instrumentaltonstiicke aller Art 
und deren Bearbeitung” an essay in six instalments in the Bezlizer QUGeNtetze MSNScjpe Zeitt0tg [hereafter 
Ba1Q], 4 (1827), nos. 34-7, 45-6 (PPp. 269-72,，277-81, 285-7， 293-5，361-3，369-73); expanded with a 
different title in Cicilia 1o138 (1829), pp. 97-120). 

4 Fred Ritzel，Die BttoicROU der 9oU4te1t 加 1 2 NS 大 太 eoyeticpe SC2ztRt11 de25 18.， 2010 19. 
Japzpaotdert,2nd edn (Wiesbaden, 1969), pp. 213-23. For "form-schemay see, for example, Ulrich Konrad, 


“Der Wiener Kompositionswettbewerb 1835 und Franz Lachners 91z1o7ia 因 assiotatz: Ein Beitrag ZUT 
Geschichte der Sinfonie nach Beethoven> 47XGSb21GEe7 Jp7bUCL7 MUSIRWissescpa 让 (Tutzing,1986),p.222. 
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Were subsequently imitated, and often condensed, by other writers, there can 
be no doubt that an abstracted, idealised sonata form existed even more con- 
cretely as a reified, conceptual 'thing: - Something like a'regulative idea” (in 
Kants sense) or an 'ideal type" (in Max Weber?s sense), no matter What elastic- 
ity itallowed or what variants from it might be observed in actual practice. By 
this time the fear of the Strongest composers was that it had already devolved 
into empty formula. 

Inthe183os Schumann judged contemporary symphonic composition to be 
hampered by the false comforts of "old:，'traditionalb Or “received> forms - 
meaning especially, self-satisfied,rule-of-thumb conceptions ofwhat MarX was 
calling Sonata form. Following the heaven-storming gigantism of Beethoven2s 
Ninth Symphony,foracomposertocontinuetoembracetheolder proportions 
and contained politeness of traditional composition ran the risk of seeming 
pallid. Now was the time for monumentality, for formal progress, for bold 
reinterpretations ofpasthabits. Stirringup issues thatwould dominate the rest 
of the century, Schumann laid out the di 伍 culty in his 1835 review of Berlioz2?s 
SNtZ 力 1O11e JottaStONE: 

Form is the vessel ofthe spirit. Greater spaces require greater Spirit to fill them. 

Theword “symphony” has hitherto designated instrumental music ofthe great- 

est proportions . . . It is enough for second-class talents to master the received 

formsi those of the first rank are granted the right to enlarge them. Only the 
genius may range freely. 

After Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, in external dimensions the greatest of 
all instrumental works we have, moderation and limit seemed to be exhausted 
...Thelatersymphony composers realized this,and a feweven fed backto the 
traditional forms of Haydn and Mozart .. .None ...dared make any substan- 
tial changes in the old forms with the exception of isolated [programmatic] 
experiments like Spohr”s latest Symphony [and Berlioz?s 9)yMNtjpoxzie Jittas- 

友 gUN2].5 


Schumann?s anxiety about the vacuity of 'traditional form” (pe7gepy7acpte 
Zo71) in the hands of post-Beethovenian epigones surfaced again in 1836,in a 
Sharp criticism ofa recent Prize-winning symphony by Franz Lachner(Sz1oxzzt 
bussio1ata in C minor, 1835). This lengthy work, he charged, was eclectically 
“Meyerbeerian” and "lacking in style” (Stos)，'put together out of German， 
Italian, and French [traits] instead of continuing the more Purely Germanic 
path set forth by Beethoven. Moreover, its extraordinary length lacked a seri- 

5 Schumann, Nexe Ze 记 c1y 混 放大 (henceforth NZA1) (3 and 31 July, 4,7, 11 and 14 August 1835)5; 
rpt. of revised essay in Schumann, GesajNWlelte Sc11 太 ep ber MHz 大 2004 WMSiker [1854, henceforth GS] (CrPt. 
Wiesbaden, 1985),I,pp. 118-51 (quotations from pp. 118-19).Thetranslation used hereis thatof Edward 
工 Cone in Berioz: Faxztastic Symaibjjpoo) (New York, 1971), pp. 226-7. Cone noted that the Spohr symphony 


in question was No.4in F major, a programme Symphony subtitled Die Teipe der TDxe (The Consecration 
of Sound). 
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OUsness ofcontent; the result wasa'diluted work,an ongoing dissipation into 
thinness that,bythefinale,*“disappeared into complete tediousness and empti- 
ness (Ode WUd Feeye).5 Similar remarks may be found in a series ofessays from 
Summer 1839，on the heels of his discovery of Schuberts Great C Major 
Symphony and its 21 March premiere under Mendelssohn.”Recent Piano 
Sonatas, he insisted, had declined into mere “examples, or studies in form>: 
“Single beautiful examples ofthis genre will surelyshow up hereand there,and 
already have, but in general it appears that the form has run its course8 As for 
the Symphony (in this case, ones by Preyer,， Reissiger and, again，Lachner): 
“When the German speaks of symphonies，he means Beethoven. The two 
names are for him oneand indivisible - his joy, his Pride . . . For the most Part 
the more recent symphonies decline intellectually into the overture style - the 
first movements, that is to say; the Slow [movements] are only there because 
they cannot be left out; the scherzos are scherzos in name only; the finales no 
longer know what the preceding movements contained: Modern works fail to 
measure Up to the Beethovenian standard,in which the rapidly changing ideas 
are "linked through an inner, Spiritual bond>? 

Schumanns writings from the later 183os brought together three convic- 
tions: (1) the Germanic post-Beethovenian Symphony must retain a strong， 
ethical component; it needed to be underpinned with moral seriousness and 
consistency of national character and not lose itself in Special effects, amuse- 
mentor divertissement; (2) in the absence ofa foregrounded problematisation 
or transformation in individual works, 'traditional form? decayed into insipid 
formula; and (3)the resulting formal shapes,whatever their relationship to tra- 
dition might be, needed justification through a Strong expressive content， 
implicit or explicit, that could dravw the movements together under a single 
conception， His subsequent four symphonies (1841-51) were doubtless 
intended as object-lessons. In beguilingly ingenious ways each ofthem seeks to 
reconcile earnest， Beethovenian (selfconsciously “ClassicaD) sonorities with 
formal experimentation. (See the discussion in chapter 7.) 


6 Schumann，NZA (8 November 1836). Reprinted in “Die Preissymphonie，in Schumann，Co，I, 
PP. 23o-5. On Lachners music and Schumann>s criticism，see Konrad，“Die Wiener Kompositions- 
WwWettbewerb” Konrad additionally argues that Lachner may have been aware of and infuenced by 
Schuberte's (as yet"unknown) Great" C Major Symphony. 

7 Schumann”s essay on the newly uncovered Schubert symphony and its heavenly lengths” appeared a 
year later, in 184o. Reprinted in Schumann, Go9, III, pp. 195-203. 

8 NZHh (26April 1839); Schumann, C9, III, p. 8o. 

9 Schumann,NZAy, (2 July 1839), 1; CS, III, pp. 133-44. The translation of most ofthis passage is that 
ofLinda Correll Roesner,'Schumann> in Holoman, 7Ne Nizeteext 太 -Cexztzy SyNt 加 po p.43.Cf the transla- 
tion in Robert Schumann, ON Maxsic atd Msicialls ed. Konrad Wolff, trans. Paul Rosenfeld (New York， 
1969), p. 61; and Jon W. Finson, Robext ScHx0NNL 0Nd 态 e Stdy orO7cHestral Comtzbposition (Oxford, 1989), p. 
19. Cf. also Walter Frisch, Byapoj1ls: THpe Foxy 9yMt 加 po1ies (New York, 1996), pp. 3-43; and Frisch,“Echt sym- 
phonisch>”: On the Historical Context of Brahmss Symphonies” in David Brodbeck (ed.), Bapxzps Stdies 五 
(Lincoln, Nebr.,and London,1998),pp. 113-33， 
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The same concerns for a historically appropriate balance between preserva- 
tionistand progressive impulses-thoughfilteredthrougha differentpersonal- 
ity and sense of poetic elegance - might be claimed for the other main set of 
Classicising symphonies that savw publication in the period 184o-5l,those of 
Mendelssohn. No. 2, the large-scale "Lobgesang: from 184o，paid obvious 
homage to Beethovens Ninth. This highly polished “symphony-cantata2 
merged three instrumental symphonic movements (linked without pauses) 
with a forty-minute, socially a 伍 rmative cantata finale, complete with arias， 
choruses, recitative and even an interior chorale. No. 3,'Scottish” (1842), dis- 
played tidier,more Classical proportions but mighthavebeen planned,in part， 
as a metaphor and proposed solution for the current symphonic dilemma. 
Among its remarkable features is a phoenix-from-the-ashes epilogue (finale 
maestoso"), which, at least on a broader plane of interpretation, may be con- 
Strued as representing a grand hope, a swelling declaration of the historically 
conscious renewal of the symphonic tradition itself, whose “death had just 
been enacted in the preceding movements.10 No. 4, Italian" (published only in 
1851,posthumously-thoughcompleted and performed in 1833),isa moretra- 
ditionally formatted work. Compactly brilliantand filled with masterly details 
and characteristic touches,it is less structurally adventuresome as a wholethan 
either No. 2 or No. 3. (Mendelssohn?s "Fifth Symphony, the “Reformation>， 
had been composed in 183o but would notsee publication until 1868.) 

Mendelssohn>s Fourth and Schumanns Third, both emerging in the early 
185os, brought this phase of post-Beethovenian symphonic composition to a 
close and precipitated a new crisis of continuation. On the one hand, through- 
outthe 185os and 186os self-styled progressives and their Supporters claimed 
to have Supplanted the more abstract Symphony with the new genres of the 
music drama (Wagner and the symphonic poem (Liszb. On the other hand， 
COnservative partisans of the o 伍 cial or mainline mid-century style, honouring 
the proportions and textures of Mendelssohn and Schumann, decried the radi- 
calism of Liszt and the 'New German School and looked in vain for worthy 
SUccesSsors to the more restrained, more abstract Symphony. Finally appearing 
in 1876 - perhaps in part Spurred into existence by the appearance of Max 
Bruchs Symphonies Nos. 1 and 2 in 1868 and 187o - Brahmss magisterial 
First Symphony addressed a long-felt need and shored up a traditionalist posi- 
tion that many on all sides had assumed was no longer viable. 1 


10 This interpretation - according to which performances of this symphony enacted what the work 
itself may have sought to declare - differs in some respects from that offered in Peter Mercer-Taylor, 
“Mendelssohn?s “Scottish”Symphony and the Music of German Memory” 79 矿 Cexztzxiy Msic, 19 (1995)， 
PP. 68-82. 

11 David Brodbeck,，B7ajxnis: SyMt 加 po No. 1I (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 11-15，84-53; and Walter Frisch， 
BajpI115: THe Foxr SNt 加 Hoties (New York, 1996), ppP. 20-7. 
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These controversies Were played out in the context ofa more fundamental 
dilemma,onethatmayberegardedasthefoundational paradox ofmid-century 
Symphonic practice Briefy put，the seeming compositional imperatives 
towards complexity, individuality and emancipation from an Uncritical reli- 
ance on inherited traditions worked at cross-puUrposes to the cultural condi- 
tions required for this musicxs widespread public success. These conditions 
encouraged participants to Promote the impression of symphonic music?s 
ready accessibility to an international, liberal-humanist public whose musical 
literacy was often shaky. This illusion needed to be underpinned by Strategies 
of reassurance. For some,itwas the quasi-religious conviction thatin the hands 
of its greatest masters instrumental music could express transcendental 
essences by taking on the role ofan idealised “spirit or metaphysics. (Here the 
additionally implied aesthetics ofimmediacy offered an easy dispensation from 
cognitive grapplings with musicxs history, genres and Structures by declaring 
that these concerns were either fussily academic or irrelevant.) For others, it 
was the claim that instrumental music could reach a wider audience through a 
merger with high-prestige literary, national or philosophical programmes. For 
Still others it was harboured in the growing cult of the performer. Additional 
名 el for the enterprise was furnished by a marked upsurge in Superficial music 
criticism in the press，buttressed by the Simplified music-guide Or Pro- 
gramme-note for the lay listener.12 

Such considerations led to two features characteristic of later nineteenth- 
Century orchestral music. The first was a heightened personalisation of sym- 
phonic style and content. In Principle,each composer, spurred onward by the 
doctrine of originality, was to construct an individual (or national) voice to 
carry on a provocative dialogue with the o 重 cial mid-century style. Some solu- 
tions, while by no means lacking distinctiveness and savour, remained more 
loyal to the proportions of the Mendelssohn-Schumann tradition - Gade， 
Bruch，Rubinstein，Svendsen，Goldmark，Parry，Fibich，much of Dvorak. 
Others insisted on their own uniqueness and innovation counterpointed 
against the ever-accumulating tradition - Liszt，Tchaikovsky，Bruckner， 
Strauss, Mahler, Nielsen, Sibelius.The second feature was an increasing atten- 
tion to orchestral musics lush，emotional power - intense Sonic surfaces 
designed to sweep one away or to suffuse the whole with an aura of elevation. 
This became all the more possible with the dynamic and colouristic resources 
provided by the modern orchestra. The important point, though，was that 
these experiences helped to provide audiences, critics and performers with a 
gratifying sense ofdevotional participation in profundity whpile relieving most 


12 Cf Leon Botstein, “Listening through Reading: Musical Literacy and the Concert Audience” 79 碎 
Cetxy WMS1C, 16 (1992), ppP. 129-45. 
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of them from the burden of investigating the details of the actual musical 
thoughtat hand. 

Ardent debatesand newaesthetic ideologies now swirled around symphonic 
coOmposition. One Senses everywhere in them the old eighteenth-century fear 
that nonrtexted instrumental music might mean nothing at all, that it would 
collapse into empty pretence unless shored up with readily absorbed articles of 
faith. Before long the various factions would come to accuse each other of 
trivial composition,ofsensationalism or decadence,ofbetraying the tradition， 
while maintaining that it alone was not squandering the cherished legacy of 
Beethoven. After 185go,in an age ofexpanding technical materials and sumptu- 
OUS Orchestral resources, one persistent symphonic problem was to keep the 
fear of emptiness at bay through acts of artistic compensation buttressed by 
earnestly promulgated networks of prestige. As larger Europe raced towards 
commercial,urban,technological,political and military modernity,the contin- 
ued viability ofthe artistic tradition could not be taken for granted. 


Poetic content: the challenge of Liszt 


With their Shakespearean, “Hebridean2, “Scottish: or "Italian> tints and lyrical 
landscapes，Mendelssohn?s concert overtures and symphonies helped to 
nurture the idea that orchestral music should take a more decisive literary- 
poeticturn,and itwasasimple matter fornon-Austro-Germanic composers to 
adapt such precedents into YOUizscp evocations of their own homelands. Still， 
the issue of extra-musical representation extended beyond matters of local 
colour. Berlioz?s programme symphonies from the 183os posed a special chal- 
lenge,but many earlier works also spoketo this generalised impulse. Foremost 
among them were Beethoven”s and Weber”s overtures,along with the former>s 
much-discussed "Pastoral Symphony. Many of Beethoven?s other works were 
also given early and mid-nineteenth-century poetic interpretations. In 1825， 
forinstance,an article signed by'C.F. Ebersin theperiodical Cixcilia suggested 
that the whole of Beethoven”s Seventh Symphony, movement by movement， 
represented a wedding celebration. Schumann would pass on the interpreta- 
tion - Tecasting the image as a “peasant-wedding - and the reading was also 
mentioned by Wagner, A. W. Ambros, and others.13 (In 1877 Karl Goldmark 
Would conflate the reception traditions ofBeethoven?s Sixth and Seventh, pro- 
ducing the five-movementsymphonic poem "Rustic Wedding”) 

The drive to interpret textless compositions poetically had been intellectu- 


13 See Thomas Grey “Metaphorical Modes in Nineteenth-Century Music Criticism: Image, Narrative， 
and Idea" in Steven Paul Scher (ed.)，MzSic CQ 72xX CTUcaL Tz9IUijies (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 93-117 (on 
Beethoven”s Seventh, PP. 99-110). 
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ally fortified in partbyA. B. Marx?s advocacy in the 182os of programmatic Or 
“characteristic” music, along with his parallel insistence in the Berizer Qige- 
MIE1le MUNSUKQLScpe Zeitttg that to understand Beethoven's major works is to 
grasp the C7Ndideel or fundamental ideas thathad motivated them.14 By mid- 
Century Wagner raised the pitch of the issue by publishing his often sel 
Serving interpretations of a few of Beethoven?s orchestral works. “The plastic 
Subject ofalmost all the master?s symphonic works [is that of ] scenes between 
man and woman> he claimed in 1852 in a much-cited, 这 dubious, reading of 
“Beethoven's Overture to“Coriolanus”15 Such powder-kegsexploded into the 
Programme-music debate that Preoccupied much of the later nineteenth 
Century. 

That debate was Sparked in the 185os by Liszt and his supporters in and 
around Weimar, the self-styled “New German School Marching under the 
banner of a historically necessary musical progress (Foxkcpzitt, literally a step 
forward7), Liszt argued that the vehicles for this advancement were the “sym- 
phonic poems? (SyMzjpomziscjpe Dicptt9) -aterm ofhis own coinage-and the pro- 
gramme Symphony. These, he claimed, were the main orchestral replacements 
for the now-enervated abstract symphony. In both，purely musical effects 
(potentially new musical forms, motivic and thematic transformation, sensa- 
tional orchestration) fused with high-prestigeliterary or historical images con- 
veyed in the title or other supplementary material, such as interior Subtitles， 
appended texts or other composer-authorised programmatic commentary. 
Poetic ideas were now to serve even more decisively as the wind in orchestral 
music?s sails. 

To that end, in the 185os Liszt completed twelve symphonic poems: Ce 
OM01l ElteNQ SU UC MONRGNE 725S0, Les ziEllades, Om1els ProN1tetjels, Mazebba0， 
Fes 因 /61lge, BEyoiae jobye, BOGa1ia0NtLe 记 瑟 2001eNSCUUac1t (THe Batte ofthe 
万 Us) and Die Taeale. Most of these were expansions and adaptations of the 
one-movement format and sonata-form basis of the operatic and concert 
overture - the Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn or Berlioz precedent shorn 
of the generic designation“overture，Sswollen to larger proportions,，and 
provided, usually， with an even less orthodox formal treatment. He com- 
plemented these with two programme Symphonies，marked by ever- 
transforming representational themes Or motifs: the “Faxkst Symphony in 

14 了 E.g.，MarXx， 了 Etwas iiber die Symphonie und Beethoven's Leistungen in diesem Fache, in BaNZ 
1/19-21 (1824), pp. 165-8, 173-6, 181-4); and Marx,， UVber Malerei zz der TDN20tst (Berlin, 1828). See also 
Scott Burnham Criticism, Faith, and the 7dee: A. B. Marx?s Early Reception of Beethoven> 79 态 Ceztz1J 
WMSiC，13 (199o)，ppP. 183-92; and Judith Silber Ballan， “Marxian Programmatic Music: A Stage ip 
Mendelssohn?s Musical Development in R. Larry Todd (ed.),， Mexzdekssojz Studies (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 
149-61. 


15 Myemendation ofthe translation found in Ricpard TYRgNe7s Prose Dis,trans. William Ashton Ellis 
[1894],rpt. (New York, 1966),III,p. 225. 
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Three Character Pictures” (1854-7), with its choral finale setting the conclu- 
Sion of the second part of Goethe”s masterwork; and the “Symphony on 
Dante”s Dizza co1Medd (1855-7). Itis dji 伍 cultto overestimate the impact of 
Liszt?s orchestral outputand the aesthetic ideology thatitexemplified.These 
Works served as incitements to personal experimentation and as Sources of 
analogous ideas and even rival compositions for many in the nexttwo or three 
generations. 

Liszt?s polemical version of the idea of programme music was instantly 
SUrrounded by partisan controversy，Spearheading the _ traditionalist 
coOuUnterattack to it on behalf of 'the independent meaning of music， the 
Viennese critic and aesthetician Eduard Hanslick - by 1862 afriend and sup- 
porter ofBrahms - sawinitlittle butmistaken,schismatic ideas,an arrogant 
betrayal of the tradition, and a ready-made pack of excuses for inadequate 
talent. For Lisztand his followersthefusion ofaunique musical process with 
a clearly indicated poetic concept was to be permanent and inseparable. As 
Franz Brendel,aleading spokesman forthe Nevw German School, insisted in 
1859, both belonged “up to a certain point? to what aesthetic philosophers 
call the work itself”15 This meant that to Subtract the programme and to 
hear these compositions only as absolute music” - originally the Wagnerian- 
Lisztian term for the non-representational work - or to try to imagine con- 
ceivable, alternative programmes, was an aesthetic error. One would violate 
thevery conditions ofthe genre,refusing to playtheintended aesthetic game 
by its rules. 

The conviction that the "poetic solution” was the key to the problem of an 
otherwise blocked musical progress lay behind Liszt"s galvanising manifesto， 
Beylioz 0id 有 ao Mb 加 po (1855) - an essay Stretching to around a 
hundred pages,already discussed in another contextin thisvolume (See chapter 
11). For polemical purposes he divided current instrumental composition into 
two camps, non-programmatic and programmatic. The former he referred to 
in various ways: the “Specifically musicalb composers, the 'independent style” 
the work of the 'formalists” or "mere musicians" and so on. This position he 
arraigned as Unimaginatively committed to orthodox formulas, as embracing 
aesthetic stasis,opposed to the inevitable march of history and aesthetic reno- 
vation. As Schumann had done almost two decades earlier，Liszt dismissed 
recent wWork in non-representational music as lacklustre，imitative，empty. 
Worse，he claimed，such compositions eluded the understanding of 
mid-century audiences. Because non-programmatic music conveyed merely 
“an abstract ideal” or only loosely generalised “ideal regions” the listener in 


16 Brendel, Prazz Zis2ta6 St 加 ozer(Leipzig,1859),p.13.Cf. Vera Micznik, “TheAbsolute Limitations 
of Programme Music: The Case ofLiszts“Die Ideale”” Msic Qtd Zette1s, 8o (1999), pp. 207-40. 
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Search of more concrete meanings was obliged to fll in the details arbitrarily， 
pursuing the whims ofhis or her own fantasy.17 

As opposed to this,'tone-poets” (7oxzdicptemn) were answering 'the call ofthe 
times They were the 'New Testament heirs to Beethoven's tradition by Pro- 
ducing “poetic” works that served at least three practical purposes， First， 
inspired by literary masterpieces,such pieces revealed the 'innermost relation- 
Ships between music and great ideas, the totality of human feeling, thought， 
Poetry, and aspirations” laid out in 'a Succession of soul-states” (ejje Fole vo1 
Seelel2WStidexz). Second,byprovidingtheprogrammethecomposerfurnished 
a much-needed anchor to stabilise the perception of the listener who, lacking 
this, was in danger of experiencing a free-foating bewilderment. Third - and 
most revolutionarily - poetic music, unlike traditionalist abstractions, liber- 
ated the composer from blindly following eclipsed formal conventions. This 
Was Liszt?s clarion call to the future: 


In so-called Classic Music the return and thematic development of the themes 
js determined [ZestzxoNt 四 through formal rules that one [erroneously] regards as 
inviolable, even though its composers had no written rule in front of them 
other than that of their own fantasy. (They themselves drew Up the formal 
layouts that some today wish to regard as law.) On the other hand, in pro- 
gramme music the returns,alternations,modifications,and modulations ofthe 
motifare conditioned [bedizzgbt by their relationship to a poetic idea. Here one 
theme does not call forth another by rule oflaw. Here the motifs are nota suc- 
cession of stereotyped similarities or oppositions oftone-colours ...Although 
they are by no means ignored,all exclusively musical considerations are subor- 
dinated to the treatment ofthe given subject.18 


Here Liszt separated himself from the conservatives. Today”s geniuses 
“create new forms for new ideas, new Skins for new wine; they drive their 
musical thoughts “to new and bold, unusual and intricate combinations:.19 
(Nearly ninety years later, Richard Strauss, almosta half-century pasthis own 
programme-music battles ofthe 189os,would recall the invigorating challenge 


17 Belioz 14 setie 70-SyMt 加 pozien in Liszt, G9, TV, pp. 3-102. On the issue of Lisztrs authorship of 
this essay (Some of which was probably penned by Carolyne von Sayn-VWittgenstein, perhaps as part of 'a 
collaborative effort), seey e.g., Oliver Strunk (ed.), SoxCce Readi1lGS 2 MUSIC isto1D: Te Niteteez 太 Cet1)， 
ed. Ruth Solie (New York, 1998), pp. 116-17. (Some translated extracts from the essay appear on pp. 
117-32, attributed to both Liszt and Sayn-VWittgenstein; several of the passages mentioned in the Present 
text do not appear in the SoWce Readixg5.) Whatever the nuances SUrrounding the authorship, Liszt obvi- 
ously endorsed both the ideas and the way that they were articulated, and the declarations were embraced 
as characteristically Lisztian throughouttherestofthe century.All ofthetranslations in the presenttextare 
Imy own. Page-sources in the GesajNtMejte 9cp7ten for the quotations: "poetic solution p. 44; “Specifically 
Imusical pp.49,5o,56; "independent styley, p.56; formalists,p. 5oi “mere musicians, p.48;'“abstractideal” 
p. 57,quoting Fetis; 'ideal regions? etc.,p. 56. 

18 Liszt，Beioz; 'tone-poets”p. 47; "call of the times”p. 42; “New Testament” p. 59; “poetic, p. 44; 
“innermost relationships .. .totality” p. 57; “Soul states p. 5o; 'In so-called> p. 69. 

19 Liszt, Berliozi create p. 6o; 'to new and bold> p. 48. 
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of the Lisztian agenda, whose slogan he recalled as “New ideas must seek new 
forms for themselves [Nexe GedajtRel INN5Se1 SIC MENe Fo7M1EN SUCLeN].)20 Even 
those threatened or scandalised by Liszt could hardly avoid being affected by 
Such ideas. In retrospect it is clear that many of the formal experiments of the 
later nineteenth century Sought to modify existing practice on the basis of 
Some Sort of conceptual idea (not necessarily extra-musical) working dialecti- 
cally with the traditional demands of the material itself. And by the 186os 
Northern and Eastern European nationalists of various stripes would seek to 
merge aspects of Liszt?s demands with the validation also conferred by what 
remained ofthe claims oftraditional form. Forboth sides,more was atriskthan 
matters of aesthetics and personal taste. “Form under siege” became a moral 
battle -for some, a metaphysical one - in which the cultural stakes were high. 

The ways in which the reception history ofLiszt?s ideas was played outin sub- 
Sequent orchestral music may be complex, but this very complexity afitorded 
later composersavariety ofdefencesastheysoughtwaysofjustifying themselves 
against theequally intricate arguments of sceptics. One Significant strand of the 
reception history, as Carl Dahlhaus has pointed out, lay in Wagners acknow]- 
edgement(On Franz Liszts Symphonic Poems:, 1857)thatacasual examination 
of Liszt mighttemptcomposers and audiences to lose sight ofthe self-standing， 
metaphysical supremacy of music. Consequently, he argued, a literary OFr extra- 
musical programme, while necessaryas an initial step for both composer and lis- 
tener, existed primarilyasa'form[al] motif” thatthe greatestmusic,following its 
own inner dictates, will eventually transcend.21 The metaphysical substance of 
music, that is, will at some point cast aside the lift-o 任 programme - which had 
functioned as a mere booster rocket -on the way to the stars. Such a paradoxical 
position had its self-evidentuses againstthe chargeofproducing mere,musically 
empty Fiterat05i: 让 permitted a composer Simultaneously to avow and 
disavow the programme, depending on the circumstances athand. Yearning for 
an ever-elusive metaphysical saturation, Mahler, in particular, would be much 
drawn in the 189os to the tensions inherent in this argument. 


Between absolute and programme music 


It is counter-productive to collapse post-185o instrumental music into two 
polarised types.The supposed opposition ofabsolute and programme music is 


20 Strauss, Aus meinen Jugend- und Lehrjahren?， Betracpt0l9eN 024 BE7i0eUUIe1 ed.VWilli Schuh， 1st 
edn (Zurich,，1949)，P. 168. A differing translation is found in Recolectioxs QUd Re1iectiols，trans. 工 . 丁 . 
Lawrence (London, 1953), p. 139. 

21 See,e.g., Dahlhaus, Tjpe Jaea of4psolute Msic, trans. Roger Lustig (Chicago, 1989),p. 135; Dahlhaus， 
ieteel 丰 -Cett Msic trans.J. B. Robinson (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1989), pp. 237, 361; Thomas S. 
Grey, TTZg1e7 5 WMSical Prose: Texk ad Context (Cambridge, 1995), pp. 308-11. 
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afalse dichotomy, one forged in the heat of nineteenth-century polemics. NOTr 
are SUch terms to be regarded as verifiable properties of the works themselves. 
All such classifications Serve overwhelmingly as hermeneutic genres - differing 
modes ofinterpretation that,for differing Purposes,seek to supervisethe inter- 
Play between a piece and its listener. Hermeneutic genres provide the guide- 
lines encouraging certain kinds ofcommunication to occuUr while discouraging 
others; they are lenses through which selected aspects of culturally complex 
compositions maybe called forth foranalysis, discussion and commentary. The 
Seeminglymutually exclusive extremes -absolute versus programmaticunder- 
Standings - are not OUT only choices. Between them jlies a fexible middle 
ground,avastzoneofnuanced implication thatmay betapped in various ways， 
depending on the desired point ofview. Consequently, what we encounter is a 
Spectrum of possibilities under which any single piece might be framed for 
understanding. There is no single, objectively "correct” appProach to any com- 
position. All symphonic works house multiple strata of potential meaning; 
some are musical, some are extra-musical. Nevertheless, in their interactions 
with the public，composers Sometimes highlighted one Or two of these 
meaning-Sstrata While downplaying the others. Some works do invite richer 
Speculation about representational allusion than do others. With these caveats， 
wemightexplicate the broad categories of interpretive possibility as follows: 


IT.7He jeD 0bStUcESJNNNONT) 


Thehallmarks ofthe symphony that seeks to call attention to its Pure musical- 
ity are its declaration on behalf of an abstract generic category in the title 
(Symphony No.X in Y major/minor, Op. Z" without further subtitle)，its 
Self-evident deployment of recognisably standard theme types operating 
WwWithin a set of more or less standard formal conventions and proportions 
(however Strained they might be in Practice),and its pointed avoidance ofany 
explicit programmatic suggestion regarding non-musical references. One is 
Consequently encouraged to hear the musical ideas as the most obvious topics 
athand,although thoseideas were nearlyalways crafted to intersect with tradi- 
tions established in esteemed works ofthe past， 

In its strictestconception,this may bean 'ideal type” unattainable in practice 
-itbythatwe mean awWork thatexcludes other types ofmeaning.Grounded in 
arich “musicallogic, Brahmss four symphonies have occasionally been consid- 
ered under this rubric. Recent research, though, suggests that they are also 
open to the mixed interpretation Suggested in the subcategories of No. 2 
below. Functioning as a regulative idea, however, the purely abstract sym- 
phony”s demands for inner coherence exercised an enormous infuence on all 
orchestral composition. Hanslick?s celebrated embrace offormalism is relevant 
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here. In Oz 怒 e BeaUtj12 MUSUC (TO AUSTINScA-Scpbtet 1854 with many Sub- 
Sequent，differing editions) he argued that music consisted essentially of 
self-referential'sounding forms in motion? (tjeNld gemegte Popez).Inthis view 
the only genuine subject of any instrumental piece is the quality and implica- 
tions of its themes - its own explorations ofmusical language,its own possibil- 
ities for self-refective coherence and commentary，its own autonomous 
tradition. As for the role oforchestral musicin all this, Hanslick would declare 
in 1886 (following the premiere of Brahms”s Fourth) that 'the symphony ...is 
the most inexorable touchstone and the Supreme consecration of the instru- 
mental composer222 


20. DiQlegues1yi 友 切 e MSIECQLtdON 


At times verging on category No. 1 - and sharing most of its concerns - this 
more inclusive hermeneutic category Stresses the purely musical but leaves 
room for provocative intersections with larger aesthetic and generic issues 
outside of the specifics of the immediate work. An otherwise abstract Sym- 
phony usually invites its listeners to hearallusions to a community-shared col- 
lection of referential pieces lodged in the mind and memory - intertextual 
allusions of differing degrees of verifiability to the canon of accepted master- 
Works. Such self-conscious historicism underscores the composition?s Situat- 
edness in a web of traditions. Correspondingly，it encourages Us to 
COntextualise whatwehear byappealing to aphistorically grounded conceptual 
apparatus transcending the individual work. From this perspective an orches- 
tral piece mightembody a composer's declaration Vis-G-Vis the status of the tra- 
dition orhowthattradition was to be absorbed into current composition. 
Even 让 we were to overlook the possibility oftheir intersections with more 
programmatic ideas, Brahmss four symphonies are overwhelminglyallusive in 
this manner. All four have avaledictory sense of “the Austro-Germanic musical 
tradition? very much on their minds. Listeners have long known, for instance， 
thatthe firstthemein theexposition in thefinale ofthe FirstSymphonyalludes 
to the 'Ode to Joy” from Beethovens Ninth. (Recentscholarship has deepened 
the issue by also suggesting that, Simultaneously, it recomposes the compar- 
ably placed fnale-theme from Bruchs Symphony No.2inF minor,which had 
appeared in 187o,only a few years earlier.)23 There are dozens ofsimilarly allu- 
Sive passages throughout Brahms?s works - Or So it seems. From this point of 
View, Brahms?s four symphonies are symphonic retrospectives demanding the 


22 Hanslick, rev. of Brahms, Symphony No. 4,， TYiezer QUgemieite Zeitbtlg (21 January 1886), cited iD 
MargaretNotley "TDUlscoztcertein Viennaand Late Nineteenth-Century Ideologyofthe Symphony>7oxzal 
OFtpe die1ica1N MMSiColagical Societ, 50 (1997),p. 425. 

23 Frisch, B72zjo1ls: THpe Foxr 9ymt 加 po1ies, PP.24-5. 
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attention of a historically educated listener. Indeed,a significant Sector of 
cuUrrent Brahms scholarship has been devoted to proposing and debating the 
Significance of these potential allusions.24 It may be, though, that haggling 
about precise identifications misses the point. More germane than disputing 
whetherthis or thatallusion is 'really there” is the task of attuning ourselves to 
the generalised aesthetic invitation to hear ad hoc allusions at all - and recog- 
nising that invitation as a central componentofthe music. (One mightcall it an 
all-pervading aesthetics of the secret, rooted in part in Schumann.) The same 
coOncerns apply to other allusive composers - for instance, to Dvoidak, Strauss， 
Mahlerand Elgar. Here, too,impressions of referentiality seem omnipresent. 

Along the same lines,symphonic works in the second halfof the nineteenth 
Century were also concerned with recycling a limited collection of appropri- 
ately serious moods, effects, poses or compositional 'topics” - the point being 
to recastand mix them in ingenious,profound or progressive ways.There were 
many dozens of these generalised topics - a grand topic tradition - nearly all 
instantly recognisable and almost all traceable to Precedents in Mozart， 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Schumann Or Mendelssohn. But the legacy of 
Beethoven was Uppermost, even though the later nineteenth-century Under- 
Standing oftheseeffects had been mediated by the accomplishments ofhis suc- 
CesSors. The desire to create a finale-symphony>” for instance - one that drove 
towards aculminating final movement - was grounded in Beethovenian prece- 
dent.Anysymphony with aminor-to-majornarrative trajectory ofstruggle-to- 
Victory (there were many of them) inevitably conjured up memories of the 
Same effect in several of Beethovens works. C minor symphonies with C 
major fnales claimed a special resonance with the Fifth Symphony and 
D-minor-to-D-majorsymphonies with the Ninth,butthe pattern could occur， 
or be denied, within any symphony that began in - or at Some point collapsed 
into -theminor mode. 

Especially in the last decades of the century, an Adagio slow movement 
carried a Beethovenian connotation - a Sign of contemplative inwardness and 
Soul-searching depth. (Itwould become aspecialty of Bruckner and Mahjler.)25 
Similarly, funeral-march slovw movements unfolded in the shadovw ofthe Byozcau. 
This was especially the case with C minor funeral marches within E fat sym- 
phonies, as in the slow movements of Bruckner?s Fourth (1874, rev. 1878-8o) 
and Elgar”s Second (1911), although other funeral-march keys were also pos- 
Sible: C sharp minor for the slow movement of Bruckner?s Seventh (1881-3) 

24 See，e.g.，Kenneth Ross Hull， “Brahms the Allusive: Extra-Compositional Reference in the 
Instrumental Music of Johannes Brahms:，Ph.D. Diss., Princeton University (1989); Raymond KnapPp， 
BapM5 CN 纺 e CHalle1ge of the Siz 加 po (Stuyvesant, N.Y.，1997). 


25 Margaret Notley, "Late-Nineteenth-Century Chamber Music and the Cult of the Classical Adagio” 
9 坊 CeztD Msic, 23 (1999), pp. 33-61. 
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and the opening movement to Mahlers Fifth (19o1-2，generically a vastly 
expanded introduction to thefirstAllegro movement propenD; D minorfor the 
ironised nightmare-march in the slow movement of Mahjlers First (1884-8 
With subsequent revisions; in its initial stages, this seems to have been planned 
asaprogrammesymphony).Inaddition,Brucknertypicallybegan his sympho- 
nies by reworking the cumulative，creatio ex Nio opening of Beethoven'?s 
Ninth (and Wagners DasRHeizlgold)， 

One might also cite the penchant for passages, movements or entire works 
With a pastoral, forest-centred, or idyllic tint - touching upon not only the 
Precedent of Beethoven”s Sixth Symphony but also the larger tradition of 
nature-representation to which it had belonged. The eftect of encountering a 
Spacious, relaxed, resonantly pulsating nature - inner motion within stasis， 
Sometimes evocative of an Edenic goodness and purity, Sometimes coupled 
with reflective melancholy, sublime majesty or hearty rusticity - may be expe- 
rienced in dozens of nearly abstracts symphonies: in Bruckners Fourth (the 
“Romantic，with its opening horn-call and “Hunte scherzo)，in Brahms>?s 
Second (1877)，in the Swedish composer Wilhelm Stenhammar”s 
quasi-Brucknerian First (19o02-3), in Glazunov?s Seventh (19o2), and the like. 
Lyrical, idealised landscape was also a Primary attraction to the nationalist 
COmposers: the opening of Dvoidak's Fifth (1875)，the slow movement of 
Dvoiak's Eighth (1889), the opening of Sibelius”s Second (19o1-2) and virtu- 
allyallofhis subsequentsymphonies (Nos.3-7,19o7-24;,although the Fourth， 
still nature-centred,mightbe considered something ofan anti-pastoral),and so 
on. Not surprisingly，one also encounters this idyllic strain in symphonic 
poems (as in much of Smetana?s cycle, Mid Tiast#t [My Country”]，1872-9， 
Orchestrated 188o-94) and in programme symphonies. Joachim Ra 仔 gave his 
Third Symphony the subtitle, "Im Walde" (In the Forest, 1869); the Seventh， 
“In den Alpen? (IntheAlps>, 18753; cf. Richard Strauss"s“"Eine Alpensinfonie” of 
1911-15). RaffPs Symphonies Nos. 8-11 (1876-9) comprised a cycle of the 
Seasons. 

Even the breadth of a symphony and its deployed instrumental and har- 
monic resources carried extra-musical resonances. In the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century Wagner- and Liszt-supporters came to regard monumen- 
tality as a virtue not only of music drama but of the late nineteenth-century 
Symphony, even when that Symphony, as was the case with Bruckner?s，was 
largely abstract (or more precisely in this case - as with Franck - a work that 
conflated musical production with Roman Catholic devotional Practice). 
Bruckner was adedicated Wagnerian,and his personalised style ofmassive ges- 
tures, broad chromatic sequences, self-conscious counterpoint, and vasttime- 
Scale divided Vienneseaudiencesalong cultural and political lines. Progressives 
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sometimes linked this monumentality to a claim ofuniversality, as opposed to 
the mere "Romanticismy or lyrical, fussily detailed subjectivity that these parti- 
Sans Suspected in Mendelssohn, Schumann and Brahms. Grand symphonies， 
argued Hans Paumgartner in 1882, were the equivalent of a public oration 
before an assembly of the Austro-Germanic 公民 (a 有 LesveysaNtO0I) - and 
through them，by extension, to all humankind. To that end they relied on 
cumulative effects of long-range intensification to a climax (Ste17e720109). 
Moreover, for some the post-Beethovenian monumental symphony needed to 
bebold and “manly” (aterm with which Paul Marsop praised Brucknerin 1887， 
Opposing him to the "ladylike” Mendelssohn of the“perfumed handker- 
chief”).25 In such a contextthe drive towards the Germanic orchestral MINUWN 
oblsbecomes more understandable -in Bruckner,in Mahler,even (from a more 
explicitly programmatic standpointb in the later tone poems of Strauss and 
Some ofthe early works ofSchoenberg. 


20. NatioNQLStC2 SNMtoNieS 

Thesewere workswhich made a7zp4a 力 appeal to national pride,national own- 
ership and a Privileged access ofunderstanding possessed by a clearly identifi- 
able regional audience. Crucial here was the invitation to hear the work as 
capturing an ethnic/national/political essence - as a Symphony preceded by a 
national adjective, "Russian “Swedish: “Czech> and so on. This feature alone 
guaranteed a contextual framing ofthe musicalong extra-musicallines,regard- 
less ofthe degree ofsupplementary programmaticism in which the piece might 
be engaged. Strengthened forms ofthis appeal relied on national turns in the 
music - melodic, rhythmic (dance-based), textural, harmonic or modal quirks 
that called attention to themselves as standing out from normative Austro- 
Germanic practice. These aspects of musical difference need not have been 
uniquely indigenous to the region in question: it Su 伍 ced that audiences and 
critics were willing to hear them in this way and thatthe composer encouraged 
them to do so, 

The Austro-Germanic symphony, of course, was anything but innocent of 
implication in the game of “national meaning. As early as 1824 A. B. Marx 
had written in the Berltter QUGeNtete MUNSUULScHe Zeit9g that the serious， 
ZIotca-like Symphony as a genre was to be regarded as “Virtually the exclusive 
Pioperty of the Germans” (QU5SCUliessjicpes PEGexzthpz1l der Dexkscpe).27 All 
post-Beethovenian Austro-Germanic symphonies paid homasge to this cultural 


26 See the discussion of the ideological currents surrounding the late nineteenth-century Symphony 
ideology in Margaret Notley, "TDUscoxucerte: (on Marsop,pp.428-9; on Paumgartner, pp. 431-2). 

27 28 April 1824, cited in Sanna Pederson, 内 . B. Marx, Berlin Concert Life, and German National 
Identity> 79 太 Cexzty MMSic, 18 (1994),p. 96. 
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undertow although one often sublimated into philosophical claims of a Pre- 
Sumed universality within the Germanic particular. Attimes Teutonic nation- 
alism could be more explicitly foregrounded, especially in the fervent years 
SuUrrounding the Bismarck-led drive towards the establishment of the 
Prussianised DexkcpesReicpthe unified nation-state ofGermanyy in 1871.One 
relatively early example is Raffps celebratory, spacious and occasionally proto- 
Brucknerian Symphony No. 1(1859-61),Ssubtitled “To the Fatherland: 

Nor would it be wrong to presume that some French symphonies in the 
decades after the Franco-Prussian War (187o-1) were concerned with project- 
ing an aura of French difference within a more self-conscious，'“modern'? 
System of bureaucratically administered concert life. Some, like Saint-Saens 
(Symphony No. 3 in C minor, with organ, 1886) grounded this in the produc- 
tion of clear-eyed, crystalline musical ideas and spacious textures coupled with 
What was frequently a schematic-modular conception of formal sections. This 
approach contrasted with the reigning metaphysical heft and opacity of 
Germanic practice While still holding on to refined residues of Romantic 
emotion and Lisztian chromaticism，thematic transformation Over broad 
exXpanses ofmusical space,experimentation with larger forms,and the concept 
of the splashy apotheosis-finale that revisited motifs from earlier movements. 
CEsar Franck's devotionally earnest Symphony in D minor (1886-8) - which 
also featured the 'cyclic' return ofearlier themes in the finale -took adifferent 
direction，one emphasising intense chromaticism，thicker textures and a 
drive towards a radiant Spiritual uplift within what was typically regarded 
as a Roman Catholic or culturally conservative "message Symphony Several 
other Symphonic works were composed in the general orbit of Franck， 
including Vincent dIndy”s colourful，regionalistic “Symphony on a French 
Mountaineer?s Song" or yb 加 jpomie cEyeole with piano obbligato (1886), Ernest 
Chausson”s SymphonyinB fat(1889-9o),and dIndy?”s later Symphony No.2 
in B fat (19o2-3)，Other French symphonists included Edouard Lalo 
(Symphonyin G minor, 1886) and Paul Dukas (Symphony in C major, 1895-6). 

The self-assured power-centres of music-historical practice, however, rele- 
gated theterm 'nationalistic, with its unmistakably deprecatory favour, to use 
in conjunction with Easternand Northern European composition,particularly 
from regions that prior to the 184os had staked either modest claims with 
regard to artmusicornoneatall.Oneofthelocal drives behind such music was 
political: the celebration and validation of an outsider culture in the face of 
artistic Or political forces that had previously sidelined, ignored or suppPressed 
it. In the later nineteenth century, new Schools of composers in Eastern and 
Northern Europe negotiated between two conflicting motivations.On the one 
hand, musicians from Russia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Bohemia， 
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Poland, Hungary and so on,sometimes asserted the independentlegitimacy of 
their regions modes of cultural experience by claiming that these wellsprings 
were more pure and uncompromised than the supposedly overripe Austro- 
Germanic or French traditions. On the other hand, by adapting local ideas to 
the most prestigious genre of instrumental music - the postBeethovenian 
Symphony - they sought to bring honour to themselves and their country by 
proving worthy of entering an existing international marketplace of music on 
its own terms. 

Acomposers assimilation into the Austro-Germanic tradition could occur in 
varying degrees. Depending on one's aesthetic convictions，the o 伍 cial-style 
Symphonic ljanguage could be spoken with either a weak or a Strong regional 
accent， Well-wrought，though only modestly inflected nationalism sought 
acceptance on more international grounds. This tack stressed tightly knit adap- 
tations of Mendelssohn-Schumann syntax, although that base, after 186o, Was 
typically intermixed with the sweeping, texturally rich style found in the music 
of Liszt,VWagner, Brahms and others. In such blends room was usuallyjleftforthe 
Ooccasional characteristic or folk-styled thumbprint, which mightturn up in any 
of a number of sections: in introductions，in “lyric-piece” slow-movement 
themes，in scherzos，oOr perhaps in culminatory finales. This was the more 
Classical solution preferred by the Dane Niels Gade (eight symphonies， 
1842-71); by the Russian Anton Rubinstein (Six symphonies, 185o-86); by the 
Norwegians Johan Svendsen (two symphonies, 1865-6, 1877) and Christian 
Sinding (three published symphonies, 189o-1936); by the Bohemian Zdenek 
Fibich (threesymphonies,1877-98);bytheEnglishmen HubertParry (foursym- 
phonies,1882-9) and Charles Villiers Stanford (Seven symphonies, 1875-1911). 

But the models could also be pushed towards a heightened personalism. A 
heartier local Havour would be overlaid on to the o 生 cial style by the Bohemian 
Antonin Dvoidak (Cnine symphonies, 1865-93); an even Stronger, more SoOnor- 
ously radicalised one was devised by the Russian Peter Tchaikovsky (Six com- 
pleted symphonies，1866-93). All strongly accented nationalisms called 
Primary attention to their projection of ethnic difference. In the Presence of 
those regionalisms lay both the attraction and the risk of the more combative 
Strains of nationalism. From the Germanic standpoint, could these accents be 
welcomed intothetradition?Orwerethese merely 'folkloristicsymphonies” (as 
Schoenberg would claim in 1947) trying to fll the symphony with melodic 
material atodds with the presumably more exalted demands of the genre?23 In 

28 Schoenberg,*Folkloristic Symphonies (1947),in Style atd 7dea: Selected Titilgs of471old Scpoebe19， 
ed. Leonard Stein, trans. Leo Black (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1984 [originally published 1975])，pP. 
161-6.“The discrepancy between the requirements of larger forms and the simple construction of folk 


tunes has never been solved and cannotbe solved.Asimple idqea mustnotusethelanguageofprofundity, or 
itcan never become popular” (p. 163). 
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the later nineteenth century the Principal challengers here, in addition to 
Tchaikovsky, were the St Petersburg Russians with their iridescently colouris- 
tic,non-developmental (in the Germanic sense),and often exotic symphonies: 
Mili Balakirev (two symphonies, 1897, 1908); Alexander Borodin (the most 
Successful: three symphonies, 1867-87); and N 让 olai Rimsky-Korsakov (three 
numbered,completed symphonies in multiple versions, from 1865 onward, in 
addition to a nearly completed Fourth [1884] and the symphonic suite， 
Scpenerazade, 1888). A second St Petersburg generation would be ably repre- 
Sented by the professionally polished Alexander Glazunov (eight completed 
Symphonies, 1882-19o6,among the central models fortheyoung Stravinsky?s 
Symphony in E fat，19o5-7). More self-consciously “modern” symphonies 
would beproduced by other members ofthis younger generation: by the Dane 
Carl Nielsen (Six symphonies，1892-1925)) by the Swede Wilhelm 
Stenhammar (two symphonies, 19o2-3,1911-15);by the Englishman Edward 
Elgar (two completed symphonies，19o8,，1911); by the Finn Jean Sibelius 
(seven Symphonies, 1899-1924); by the Russians Sergei Rachmanino 人 ff (three 
Symphonies, 1895, 1908, 1936) and Alexander Scriabin (three numbered sym- 
phonies, 1899-19o4, followed by the modernistically striking Successors, Ze 
妨 oa1le de Pextase, 1908,and Pro1lEtjle,191o). 

From about 1865 onward composers from outlying areas Sometimes rallied 
around what may be regarded as one of the nationalistic formulas for a sym- 
phony or concerto. Deployed over the course ofa work,this formulasuggested 
the ongoing distillation of an ever purer ethnicity, one that finally achieved its 
liberated centre-point in the fnal movement. There are many virtually perfect 
examples of it familiar from the standard repertory: Griegs Piano Concerto; 
Tchaikovsky”s Second Symphony and Violin Concerto; Dvoidak's Symphony 
No. 8; Sibeliuss first three symphonies along with the Violin Concerto; and 
Several others. Within the formula,the first movementwas to provide a region- 
ally accented adaptation - perhaps Strongly accented - of Western European 
Sonata procedures. (Thefirstmovement could be preceded byaslow introduc- 
tion that invited a politicised understanding as representing the folk-soul of 
theethnic group athandj; ifso,itwas to betakenasthewellspring ofallthatfol- 
lowed. Not infrequently, the folk-soul source reappeared from time to time 
throughout the work.) The second and third movements - often a “national 
lyrical song and scherzo - pressed closer towards the goal. That goal was the 
finale, which,in varying degrees, was to feature the folk-reduction down to its 
essence.Asthemostfolk-like ofthe movements,thefinale could beunderstood 
as representing the full emergence ofthe group, more or less on its own terms. 
Towards that end these finales often featured vigorous dance-like music, or， 
especially，the tracking of thematic，repetitive loops, as 计 fnally centring 
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around a core ofethnic being within an otherwiselinear work - a centring that 
might involve variation procedures (Dvoiak's Eighth Symphony, which even 
Precedesthevariations with an annunciatory fanfare) or,more commonly,acir- 
cular，obstinately repetitive second theme (Tchaikovsky”s Violin Concerto; 
Sibeliuss Second Symphony). 


2C.78C 访 101CEO7 SUSbected bjog1aNONES 友 70UGHONtE Or 
SUDSLANEQLSectiO115 


From time to time one learns, Or is given to Suspect, that ostensibly abstract 
Symphonies include momentary passages that are subjectively emblematic or 
even quasi-programmatic，such as the Spacious horn call in the finale of 
Brahmss Symphony No.1(pPremiere,1876; Brahmshad initially written down 
the call and provided it with a personal text on a postcard sent to Clara 
Schumann in 1868). More broadly，we might encounter what amount to 
instances of the programme Symphony (no. 3 below) that were initially (or 
eventually) presented to thepublicas non-programmaticworks.These include 
nearly abstract Symphonies Or concertos with more elaborate, but Private， 
hidden or suppressed narratives. In some cases OUT Suspicion that Such a pro- 
gramme exists, of OUr Suggestions concerning their details, remains specula- 
tive. In the past two decades, for instance, Some have sought to propose that 
Brahms?s First conceals a declaration of the composer?s feelings towards Clara 
Schumann - one that she alone was likely to haveunderstood. Such claims rest 
on the postcard horn-call in its finale and the conviction that Schumann?s 
“Clara cipher>” a Specific changing-note fgurey is a central element in all four 
movements. It has also been suggested that at least the first two movements 
contain reminiscences of Schumann?s Maztjred music (based in part on Byron?s 
idea offorbidden and tormented love).2? 

Tchaikovsky”s emotionally edgy, often anguished symphonies have always 
offered temptations along these lines, and opinion has been sharply divided 
about the autobiographical significance of, especially, his final three sympho- 
nies - by which has been meantthe relationship ofthe music to his homosexu- 
ality. With the recent onset of a politicised gender-studies movement in 
musicology, these questions and the manner in which they are addressed have 
taken on a new Urgency. Here we confront: a Programme Symphony (No. 4) 
whose provided programme (a standard grappling with “Fate") might be 
takenasaprop fora more concealed statement; a programmesymphony (No. 
5) -apparently -whose specifics (again dealing with “Fate”) were for the most 
partabandoned or suppressed; and a desperately depressive symphony with a 


29 Michael Musgrave， Brahms's First Symphony: Thematic Coherence and Its Secret Origin> WMzs1C 
4J4051s,2 (1983), pp. 117-33. Brodbeck, Byapo1ls: SyMNt 加 Ho) NO. I, PP. 31-58. 
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Provocative subtitle furnished by the composers brother (No. 6, "Pathektique?) 
and a Self-evidently confessional content，but with no other explicit pro- 
gramme. Interpretations ofthe "Pathetique” have ranged from a sceptical rejec- 
tion ofall 'fanciful programmes (thus seeking to focus attention instead on its 
impressive musical integrity) to considerations of the possible programme 
ranging from the general to the recklessly specific.39 

The suppressed programme became a commonly encountered feature of 
much laternineteenth- and earlytwentieth-century music. Elgar would elevate 
personalised secrets and “enigmas” into a central attribute of his music in 
general. And we now know that Dvoidks Symphony No.9 in E minor (From 
the New World 1893) conflated the composer”s limited awareness of a 
handful of published African-American melodies (including “Swing Lovww 
SweetChariob) with anarrative personally extracted from at least chapters 1o， 
ll1and2oofLongfellow?s7Ne So ofEiamathad.31VWith the recently uncovered 
evidence for all this in hand, the larger question may novw shift to the mecha- 
nism and purpose whereby substantially differing African-American and 
American Indian representations became overlaid or fused with one another - 
andthen merged with the European conception oftheabstractsymphonyy ulti- 
mately to be presented to international public audiences without an o 伍 cial 
Programme. 

That Mahler”searly symphonies - and possibly some ofthe later ones as Well 
-also belong in this category Seems clear. In the mid- and late 189os Mahler， 
recalling Wagner”s and Schopenhauers claims about musics independence 
from the phenomenal world,wastroubled bythesupposed limitations thatlit- 
erary programmes seemed to place on what he wished to regard as the bound- 
lessly metaphysical nature of music. Drawing a line of difference between 
himself and Strauss, he now insisted that his works stemmed from musical 
impulses, not literary ones; to emphasise any programme, except as perhapsa 


30 See, e.g.， Joseph C. 区 raus， "Tchaikovsky” in Holoman，ed.，7TNe Nizeteexzth-Cezttzy) Stzo1，PP. 
299-326, including criticism of those who believe that "Tchaikovsky had foretold his own death” in the 
“Pathetique” and a warning to any others who harbour similar "fanciful notions (particularly his supposed 
Suicide and his image as a“tragic soul tormented by his homosexuality”)” p. 323. The opposite viewpoint 
is provided by the indulgent programmaticism of Timothy 工 .Jackson，7Zpaiovs: THe PHth69Ue” 
SyMt 加 po (Cambridge, 1999). 

31 The programmatic issue resurfaced provocatively in Michael Beckerman, *Dvordkss“New World?” 
Largo and 7NHe 9o19 o 太 Biawa 太 0 79 太 Cexztxy Msic, 16 (1992), pp. 35-48; and Beckerman, “The Dance of 
Pau-Puk-Keewis, The Song of Chibiabos, and the Story of Iagoo: Reflections on Dvordkss *New World， 
Scherzo" in Jonn C. Tibbetts (ed.), Dyo7zt zi 47ie7ica: 1892-1895 (Portland, Oreg.,1992),pp.210-28. Most 
recently, Beckerman established the African-American connection in 人 New Source for the“New World?” 
Symphony”，currently unpublished paper Presented at the Annual Conference of the American 
Musicological Society, 区 ansas City,6 November 1999;an article in the Chicago periodical WMzxsic(December 
1892), "Negro Music* with musical examples,“was the Primary stimulus for the symphony?s composition' 
Abroader Hiawatha reading ofthe work had also been provided by Hepokoski, Culture Clash> 7TJe Msica1 
Tes, 134 (1993), pp. 685-8; and Robert Winter, 471to7122 DYVyO7NtR: SN 加 po NO.9 记 Mio00 ol 太 e Ne 
Tor 太 CD-ROM (Irvington, N.Y.，1994). 
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"ast, ideal clarification” led one away from what should be a composition?s 
essential Spirituality.3* Accordingly, beginning in the late 189os he stripped 
away most ofthe programmatic titles and subtitles that he had given to what 
Would become his first three symphonies and published them, with differing 
degrees of nuance and suggestion， as more objectively symphonic works. 
(Before its Publication the First Symphony had been billed in 1893-4 perfor- 
mances,for example,as“'Titan” aTone Poem in Symphony Form>, with separ- 
ateevocativetitles foreach ofthe movements; thefirstmovementofthe Second 
Was once offered as a separate Symphonic poem, 7pdtezjeier ['Funeral Rites” 
1888],based on Mickiewicz;and so on).Knowledge ofthevarying states ofthe 
Original titles has long since been restored by scholars.33 


3. ProgyaNN1E SIMNONOJASUIte， SyJMNNONIC 力 ON Nd OVE7tTB 


This category is defined through a gateway title (Such as Strauss?s DoN 1UiaNt OF 
Dea 太 Opd TatsJGIUUtozt) that prepares the listener to interpret the Work 
through that conceptual framework. Here,too,wefind a range ofstrengths to 
the representational suggestion athand. An only modestly programmatic sym- 
phony，for example，may be assigned a brief subtitle or nickname - 
Rubinstein?s “Ocean Symphony (No. 2, three versions, 1851, 1863, 188o, the 
last with seven Untitled movements corresponding to each of the seven Seas); 
Bruckners “Romantic” Symphony (No. 4); Nielsens Symphony No. 2，"The 
FEour Temperaments” (19o1-2: choleric, phlegmatic, melancholic, sanguine); 
and so on.Nor need the presence ofatitle imply aradicalisation ofstyle. Many 
of RaffPs symphonies sought, at times controversially, to Seek a compromise 
between traditional form and the notion of a programme.34 And Goldmarks 
Symphonic-poem set, "RusticVWedding" (1877)- which includes subtitles (such 
as “Bridexs Song: Intermezzo?) foreach ofthe five movements - is alyrical, rela- 
tively conservative work. Similarly, later nineteenth-century coOnCcert Overtures 
harked back to atradition beforetheadventofthesymphonic poem: they bore 
a poetic title (along with the genre-identifier， overture) but were typically 


32 Mahler, letter to Arthur Seidl, February 1897 (Mahler was quoting Seidls words， "the last, ideal 
clarification?). See the translation and further discussion in Stephen E. Hefhing,“Miners Digging 位 om 
OPpposite Sides: Mahler, Strauss,and the Problem ofProgram Music in Bryan Gilliam (ed.), Ricpard StrazsS: 
Newm Persbjectpes oO 太 e Co1tboseraad Bis [TD 人 (Durham,NC, 1992), pp.41, 5o,note 1. 

33 For overviews ofsuch issues see Constantin Floros, Cstavy Maple 和 : THe 9ymt 加 po1ies, trans. Vernon and 
Jutta Wicker (Portland,Oreg.,1993); Stephen E. Hefling,*Mahler: Symphonies 1-4> in Holoman (ed.), THe 
Nateteexzth-Ceztt) SAz1o12，pPp. 369-416; Peter Franklin，WMapier SyMt 加 pozy No. 3 (Cambridge，1991); 
Donald Mitchell and Andrew Nicholson (eds.), THe Mapier Comba1lioz (Oxford, 1999). 

34 Hugo Riemann, in his Ceschicpte derAMz4 大 setBeethovet (Berlin, 19o1),p. 432, Criticised Raffon pre- 
cisely this point. Programme music demanded a poetic transformation of form, he argued, and “Phistory 
breaks its sta 人 fpitilessly on indecisive attempts [ExLpeitexz] like those Ra 作 like compromises, because they 
are not completely honest .. .Itis an aesthetic lie to write programme music thatat the same time is to be 
taken as absolute music' Quoted in Markus R6mer, 1osebjp Joacjpijl Ra 厅 (G822-82) (Wiesbaden, 1982), pP. 
59-6o. 
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briefer and more modest in their representational claims. Brahms”s comple- 
mentary pair 人 fom 188o provided the strongestexamples: the 4cademic Festiyal 
Oyertxye (a celebratory work featuring a few quoted themes and rising, in the 
mannerofVWeber's 1xbeor'Jubilee" Overture,to thefinal,climacticinbreaking 
ofa“publicly” significant tune,here the college-song "Gaudeamnus igitur); and 
the Tagt Overtye (evoking recollections，Ssurely，of moods found in 
Beethoven's Comiolaz and Schumann?s Maz1jjed Overtures). 

Symphonic poems proper were normally works that declared themselves to 
be ideologically Lisztian in their embraces of titles and Specific representa- 
tional images.Theytended to followthree mainlines.Thefirstwas the'radical> 
Austro-Germanic line proper, beginning with Liszt in the 185os and reinvigo- 
rated mightily in the late 188os and 189os by the dazzling early modernist 
Richard Strauss, who often called his works 'tone poems” to distinguish them 
from those ofhis predecessor. The second was thehighly differentiated nation- 
alist” track from the later 185os onward: the genre”s natural afnities for 
history, ljandscape and national literature would virtually guarantee its eager 
acceptance by these composers.Thethird was to befound in French orchestral 
coOmposition after 1871: Saint-Saens (Le 7OUet CONbHae，Du11Se MI0C0b1B)， 
Franck (Ze cpassexy MUUdtb Psycp6)，Chausson (Yiviaze)，Dukas (Cabj7e1t 丰 
SO1Cie]), Debussy (Penade 4 Taby6S-NNd1 00tJazte) and others. 

Successful examples ofthe aggressive, post-Lisztian programme Symphony 
Proper-asopposed to themeresymphony or suite with arepresentational title 
Or nickname - were not as common as might be Supposed. Tchaikovsky?s 
Mazjred Symphony (1885) makes a strong claim here, as do Richard Strauss?s 
47taiiez(Csymphonicfantasy ,1886)and Sibelius?searlyKzxllemvo (afive-move- 
ment “symphonic poem>， 1891-2, not published until 1961，based on texts 
from the Finnish epic, Kalevaia, and including two vocal movements). Had he 
not SuUppressed their original programmes，Mahler”s First and Third 
Symphonies would qualify unequivocally. Even with the Suppression of its 
firstmovement 7odtezjeiey programme，however，his Second Symphony， 
“Resurrectiom - With its de-texted Ttdepo7mt song as the scherzo and its liter- 
ally texted two final movements - still stands as an Unmistakable programme 
Symphony.A similar argumentmightbe made forthe Fourth. 

Closelyrelated,thoughlessambitiousin their generic claims,are cyclesorsuites 
of symphonic poems - individual tableaux bound together into a single, larger 
Work. Rimsky-Korsakov;s Scpeperazade (1888), billed as asymphonic suite> is in 
effecta colouristic programme symphony. The same is true of Sibelius?s Kalevax- 
based Fo Zegetds，(1893-7，with later revisions; ofriginally called the 
ZeMMTNARNOeN SUite,it includes "The Swan ofTuonela” as the slovw movement and 
“Lemminkiinen?s Return? as itsfinale). From this perspective -and notwithstand- 
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ing its self-consciouslyantirsymphonicambience - Debussy?s Noct11es of1897-9 
(Clouds Festivals, Sirens”) seems to be Something of a programme Symphony 
Shorn of an initial movement. Debussy”s three-movement Set of 'symphonic 
Sketches>, ZXMer(1903-5),also fits comfortably into this general tradition. 


Structural deformation 


Dissatisfied with formulaic tradition and driven by mid-century demands for 
Originality, composers novw often sought to produce what we may call sonata 
deformations - individualised adaptations of the regulative ideas that Sonata 
form and the multi-movement Sonata had become. A sonata deformation is an 
individual work in dialogue primarily with sonata norms even though certain 
central features of the sonata-concept have been reshaped, exaggerated, mar- 
ginalised or overridden altogether. Whatis presented on the musical surface of 
acomposition (whatonehears) maynotbeasonata in any'textbook: sense,and 
yetthe work may still encourage,even demand,theapplication ofones knowl- 
edgeoftraditional sonata procedures asarule foranalysis and interpretation. 

Needless to say, there had been no shortage of sonata-deformational struc- 
tures prior to the 18$gos, particularly in the hands of the master composers， 
Whose presence loomed largein the newageofcanonical repertory. After 185o， 
however, creatively ad poc designs came to beeven more normative,Ssometimes 
Imore eccentric,often to the consternation oflateranalysts confronting the diz- 
Zying variety of individualised shapes and the seeming crisis of form to which 
theyappeared to attest. Such a scattering ofprocedures has made it notoriously 
di 全 cult to generalise about the history of sonata form in the later nineteenth 
Century - eXcept to remark that it came to be treated freely, loosely or expan- 
Sively. And yet, despite the wealth of exceptional compositions, the Sonata 
form idea remained venerated as the structural root ofthesymphonictradition . 
As such,it continued to hold sway as a community-Sshared rule for interpreta- 
tion, even when it was written 49410S# In Such instances the normative thing 
that does not happen, or that is kept from happening (what the literary critic 
Wolfgang Iser called the “minus functions of a textb can be as important as 
What does occufr.35 For this reason the appropriate formal question to be asked 
ofsuch a piece - more often,ofone ofits movements - is notthe blunt, reduc- 
tive one, "Is itin sonata form2?,butrather,'Are we invitedtoapply thenorms of 
thetraditional sonata in order to interpret what does (or doesnob occurin this 
individualised work? In many of the ad hoc shapes of the later nineteenth 
century the answer is obviously a 伍 rmative. 


35 Wolfgang Iser, THe 4ctofReadixlg:47Heomy of4esthetic Resbo1se (Baltimore, 1978), pp. 206-1o. 
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Certain types of deformational procedures may be grouped into families. 
Omitting the expositional repeat within Allegro sonata movements，for 
instance -apractice increasingly common from the 184os onward (although it 
may be occasionally found in middle- and late-Beethoven, for instance, in the 
first movements of the Appassionata Sonata and the Ninth Symphony and in 
the fnale ofthe Eighth) - in effect treated quick-tempo movements as though 
they were overtures. (Overtures - and their successors, symphonic poems - 
always lacked this repeat.) By mid-century the trimmer overture-format had 
become the norm, no longer an exceptional practice. Any "archaic” reinstating 
of that repeat, as in the opening movements of Brahms?s first three sympho- 
nies,was probably to betaken as apurposeful gesture harking back notonly to 
oldertraditionsbutalso to the moreabstract orabsolute idea ofthe symphony. 
(A parallel is to be drawn, of course, to the reinstating of the increasingly 
archaic orchestral “tutti” at the opening of concerto firstmovements，as 
opposed to beginning directly with the solo exposition - as commonly hap- 
pened by the mid- and later nineteenth century.) 

But deformational Practice extended beyond mere repeat-conventions. 
After about 184o one infuential treatment of sonata form centred on the idea 
of creating a stark, maximal opposition between the two "halves ofan exposi- 
tion.This procedure was the one mostamenabletothethen-emerging possibil- 
ity of more Or less explicitly gendered themes.35 Most commonly，the 
two-block exposition opened with a tormented，driven，'“masculine” first 
theme,typicallythrashing aboutin theminor mode and sometimes bonded to 
acontinuation or transition,although onesimilar in distressed urgency. To this 
would be _ immediately counterposed a contrasting block，an angelically 
redemptive,lyrically 'feminine” second theme in thenon-tonicmajormodeand 
notinfrequently in aslower tempo as well. Interpretable within the exposition 
as the prediction ofahope,this alternative theme was often treated in the reca- 
pitulatory space Or coda to a grandiosely salvific，major-tonic-grounded 
“Weber apotheosis: This minor/major binary-exposition type often featured 
only the briefest - and thinnest - of connective material between the first and 
Second Static-blocks (a mere panning from one tableau to another, a clearing of 
Space for the emergence of the second theme). Such an exposition could be 
implicitly or literally linked to any number ofextra-musical contraries: mascu- 
line/feminine; tormented hero/redemptive agenti; active Struggle/withdrawal 
into the erotic; tyrannical oppression/projected political emancipation; and 
the like. 

One of the earliest occurrences of the gendered two-block exposition is 


36 Hepokoski, “Masculine-Feminine” 7Tje MaxsicaL T21es, 135 (1994), PP. 494-9， 
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found in Wagner”s Overture to 7TJe PIG Dutptaot (first version, 1841), with 
its representations of the Dutchman and Senta. (As a whole, the overture 
unfolds as an extraordinarily provocative sonata deformation.) VWhether ornot 
Wagner?s overture was the Principal model for later composition, variants and 
large-scale expansions of the sure-fire DxtcjpoaN-exposition-formula，along 
With its electrifying recapitulatory dEnouement, Soon became a familiar sym- 
phonic option in orchestrally lavish Allegro-tempo compositions Or move- 
ments (especially finales). It could be readily adapted to rondo-orientated 
compositions as well. With its built-in struggle-to-victory trajectory，this 
“new:”sonata-subtypeitselfbecameamenableto lateralteration,adaptation and 
deformation (including the frustration ofexpectations) for localised purposes. 

Built on unmediated clash and contrast, the formula was especially asso- 
ciated with certain Strains ofthe radical, Wagner-Liszt view ofthings: not Sur- 
prisingly, the more traditionally orientated Brahms seems to have been jlittle 
tempted by it. Tchaikovsky，though，would occasionally be drawn to the 
model, perhaps through the mediating infuence of Lisztian practice in the 
185os， We find orchestrally spectacular dialogues with the formula in 
Tchaikovsky?sRomeo atd 11et(1869,rev. 187o,188o, masculine feud followed 
byadquick-slippageand escapeinto theforbidden erotic),and in the first move- 
mentofSymphonyNo.6inB minor, “Pathetique” (1893). Herethe firsttheme 
Sets outin B minor (Allegro non troppo) as a tenderly sad, quasi-balletic trans- 
formation ofthe desolate introduction, but in the transition the theme inten- 
Sifies in texture and tempo into the characteristic frenzy of the 
DUtjo1t4N-formula, cresting towards its end and then withdrawing in exhaus- 
tion. The maximally contrasting, static second theme in D major, its tempo 
reined back to an Andante (following abrieflink,7itaxrdaaxzdo Moito andAdagio)， 
neverattains aclear perfectauthenticcadenceand with ita sense ofsatisfactory 
completion and closure: at the end of each thematic module its fifth 
Scale-degree remains frozen in place, immobile. Consequently，the second 
theme projects not consolation butthe unattainability ofconsolation,the char- 
acteristic 'ifonly'” mood of much music ofthis period. This non-closed aspect 
ofthe secondary theme sets the stage for its later, similarly non-closed B major 
tonic statement in the recapitulation. The impression here of a recapitulatory 
incompletenesshelpsto launch the downvvard spiral tracked bythe subsequent 
Imovements. 

The two-block exposition formula and its variants persisted to theend ofthe 
century and beyond. The finale of Mahlers First Symphony provides a near- 
perfectillustration ofit,although in this case the redemptive apotheosis late in 
the movement is given notto the 'feminine” second theme butto the threefold 
appearance of a "breakthrough” idea that eventually wrenches the musical 
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Process from the “inferno-key” of F minor to the properly emancipatory 
D major, the real tonic ofthe symphony. Further adaptations are found in the 
first movements of his Second and Sixth Symphonies (1888-94, reV. 1903-4; 
1906). The Dxytcjpopa formula is also treated as a background rule for interpre- 
tation in the A minor (Sonata-deformational) second movement of the Fifth 
(19o2). Here the emphatically negative point is that what "ought' to be the 
generically redemptive feminine, major-mode second theme is written over by 
agrievinglapseinto areferencetotheminor-modefuneral march from thefirst 
movement. Thus the traditional presence of hope within the sonata-process is 
erased,and,as with the FirstSymphony- obviouslyamodelhere-an'external 
chorale eventually breaks into the texture to Suggesta way OUL. 

Of course, not all sonatas were based on expositions that relied on the 
Starker, two-block model. Another “new?” approach was to produce a loosely 
knit, discursive exposition - one also potentially in dialogue with implicitly 
gendered elements - interlarded with digressions and interpolations，giving 
the impression of a series of contrasting tableaux, only some of which were to 
be taken as marking the referential stations of the Sonata. This slack， 
anti-e 伍 cientapproach may havebeenaresponsetothemulti-sectional finale of 
Beethovens Ninth Symphony and perhaps also to the French sonata form tra- 
dition and Berlioz?s formal experiments. Especially characteristic of some of 
Liszt"s sonata deformations in the185os,itmaybefound in thefirstmovement 
of the Faxxst Symphony and in several of the symphonic poems. Giving the 
impression ofaleisurely diffusion ofthematic materials over musical space,this 
exXposition-Subtype was particularly adaptable to Programmatic narratives 
Seeking the impression ofa vastness of canvas Or a near-SUuspension of the press 
of time. Such traditionalists as Hanslick saw in it only more evidence of the 
insu 鱼 ciently engaged compositional thought of programme music: it pro- 
duced works in which the sections appear often to be strung together as in a 
mosaic, [or] mixed up chaotically”37 This approach resurfaced in some of the 
larger tone poems of Richard Strauss, such as 4Aso sbyacj Za1atjxsta (1895-0) 
and FE edejebge (1897-8). It also may be occasionally found in certain 
movements of Mahjler, such as the finale ofthe Second Symphony. 

Regardless of their layout-subtype,，many expositions after 185o feature 
tonal plans thatwould have been extraordinary earlier in the century,and these 
plans may or may not have complementary tonal consequences in the recapit- 
ulatory Space. To cite one famous example, the exposition of the first move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky”s Symphony No. 4 (1877-8) moves Upward by minor 


37 Hanslick, 1857 review of Liszt?s Zes 加 Eludes, in Gescpicpte des CoNzCertyese1s 训 Tiet 2 Vols. (Vienna， 
1869-7o),II,p. 119.Quoted,with additional commentary,in Richard Will, "Time, Morality,and Humanity 
in Beethoven?s PastorzL Symphony> 7oxmtaloftpe 4Mericat USicological Society, 5o (1997),P. 275. 
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thirds:F minor,A fatminor,and B major (collapsing to B minor at the begin- 
ning ofthe development. Here the principle at work, eventually partitioning 
the movement into a full division ofthe F-tonic octave by minor thirds, is that 
each locally minor tonic seeks momentary relief by shifting to its Presumably 
ML10Or mediant; when that mediant is subsequently collapsed into the minor 
mode, the process repjlicates itself on a higher Pitch level. The exposition of 
Saint-Saenss Symphony No. 3 (1886) - a cooler adaptation of the Dzxtcpoz4N- 
formula - moves from afirsttheme in C minor to asecond theme starting on a 
modally infected D fat major (ID that fnally stabijlises, and ends the exposi- 
tion,inF major(V0. Here the recapitulatory consequences arenotable: the re- 
establishing of C minor leads to a second theme initially suggesting F major 
(V) and thence to a rapidly dissolving E major (IIID) - thus deferring the C- 
tonic resolution to alater movement. 

As for developments, the main danger was that familiar mid-movement 
Strategies (motivic fragmentation and combination; sequential modulatory 
patterns; generic storm and stress) ran the risk of seeming emptily academic. 
Thus wecan fnd middle spaces ofsonata deformations invaded by one or two 
tableau-episodes, which sometimes elbow out much of the "developmental>- 
activity proper. This happens occasionally in Liszt and Strauss; another 
instance may be found in Wagner?s Siexjjied JU (187o). The procedure can 
名 rther the impression that the piece is constructed around a mere linear 
String of contrasted episodes, perhaps motivically interrelated, up until the 
point of recapitulation. Another possibility was to produce a sudden “break- 
through” of new seemingly transcendent material within the development 
that serves to change the course of the whole sonata (finale of Mahler”s 
Symphony No. 1; Strauss?s Doxz 1pka1).Ofparticular importance were the many 
adaptations of large-scale "rotational procedures (multiple, varied cyclings 
through the thematic pattern initially laid out in the exposition, a concern 
especially typical of Bruckner and the later Sibelius; usually, the development 
begins a Second，varied rotation of the expositional materials).35 Other 
Sonata-based works featureunexpected incursions ofwhathad been introduc- 
tory material into the sonata-process proper, most often within the develop- 
mental Space Or towards the end of the work, thus in effect informing or 
位 aming the whole. This occurs in the finale of Brahmss Symphony No. 1, in 
Strausss 7TU EULejsjiegel (which is also in dialogue with rondo-traditions), in 
many nationalistic works,and so on. 


38 Warren Darcy, "Bruckners Sonata Deformations" in Timothy IL. Jackson and Paul Hawkshaw (ed.)， 
BuUCper studies (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 256-77. See also Hepokoski, Sigelixs: SyMt 加 po No. 5 (Cambridge， 
1993); and ide “Rotations，SKketches,，and the Sixth Symphony”in Timothy 世 . Jackson and Veijo 
Murtomaki (ed.), Sibelizs studies (Cambridge, 200o), pp. 322-51. 
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Extraordinary treatments of the recapitulatory space were especially 
common, perhaps to sSurmount the non-progressive implication of merely tra- 
ditional symmetrical repetition, which came to be regarded as the nemesis not 
onlyofsymphonic poems (mustthe narrativestopatthis point?) butalso,even- 
tually, of more abstract compositions as well. Any number of strategies may be 
found in symphonic works after 185o. Brahms was especially partial to finales 
that followed a non-repeated exposition with the ?tediate onset of the reca- 
pitulation (launched by the firsttheme in the tozi0o0,within whose ordered rota- 
tion ofthematic materials a large section of first-theme Or transition Space Was 
expanded freely into a development (as in the fnale ofthe First Symphony).3? 

In another deformational option the composer might decide to omit OFr 
reorder Some ofthe important themes. The initial - and most important - ele- 
ments of the second-theme complex, for example, are SUppressed in the reca- 
pitulation ofthe slow movements of Brahmss Symphonies No.2and 3,with a 
concomitant, poignant sense ofabsence and loss. (Classical models - ones that 
Suggesteven more ofahybrid betweenanABA-“ structureand a partially incom- 
Plete sonata - may be found in the slow movements of Haydn?s Quartets in G 
majorand D major, Op. 33,nos. 5 and 6,and in that of Mozartes,Quartetin D 
major, K.575.) In Brahms”s Third the "lost” second theme of the slow move- 
mentis reintroduced as an important part ofthe proceedings ofthe finale. 

Alternatively, it continued to be possible to bypass the tonic recapitulation of 
thefirsttheme,merging into the'tonal resolution?onlyatoraround the pointof 
the second theme - usuallyaftera modulatory development that had been based 
primarily on non-tonic references to the first theme and/or transition. This 
double-rotational sonata-type also afforded the option of reinstating Sometimes 
prolonged references to thefirstthemeattheend,asifin compensation, in what 
is bestconsidered coda-space,thus producing theilusion ofwhathas mistakenly 
been called the 'reversed recapitulation With or without the appended tonic- 
first-theme coda, this was an old "binary-sonata” formula from the eighteenth 
century (although one rarely mentioned by the theorists) that managed to 
breathe new life in isolated pieces in the nineteenth century and beyond: in the 
finale of Schumann”s Fourth Symphony; in Liszts Zes 思 iundes; in the fnale of 
Saint-Saenss Third (an expanded variant with an extra, altered rotation of the 
materials after the tonal resolution proper) and Mahjler”s First; in the frstmove- 
ments of Tchaikovsky”s and Sibeliuss Fourth Symphonies; and elsewhere. 


39 Forauseful discussion ofthis much-noted structure along with alist ofinstances ofitand a bibliog- 
raphy of earlier treatments，see John Daverio，*From “Concertante Rondo”to“Lyric Sonata”: 人 A 
Commentary on Brahmss Reception of Mozart in David Brodbeck (ed.), Brapojps studiesT(Lincoln, Nebr.， 
andLondon,1994),pp.111-36. Daverio?s term forthis structure,an“amplified binary>maybeslightly mis- 
leading, as might other common termas for it, such as “expanded sonatina” or 'Sonata with displaced devel- 
opment'" Cf. Robert Pascall, "Some Special Uses of Sonata Form by Brahms” Soxzdixg5S,4(1974), PP. 58-63. 
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Within more orless full recapitulations,though,thecomposer mightsubsti- 
tute new ideas for old ones, or distortor radically curtail the recapitulation as a 
whole. Around theend ofthe century Strauss was much taken with the idea of 
merely touching upon a recapitulatory theme - as 让 obligatorily to mark its 
Station - then going on to produce other, often new” things in the music that 
follows (Dox 71xua71l3 Bi Deldetjebge). Mahlers characteristic solution was differ- 
ent. With his heightened aversion to the potential emptiness ofunvaried repe- 
tition -andunlike most ofhis predecessors (the main exception being Haydn) 
- Mahjler overturned the convention of predominantly literal, though trans- 
posed repetition of the secondary and closing themes in order to submit his 
recapitulations to a thoroughgoing recomposition and rethinking. This 
resulted in through-composed works，ones grappling with the “modern” 
instability and volatility ofthe materials at hand. 

With regard to tonality, one might find the lack of a clear tonal resolution 
within the reprise. This could produce any of a number of "non-resolving- 
recapitulation>types that,in their purposeful "sonata failure' deferred resolu- 
tion either to thecoda-spaceortoasubsequentmovement. To cite merely one 
instance: the recapitulation proper of Brahmss (F Major) Third Symphony 
concludes in D major-minor (VI-vi), stabilising back to F major only in the 
coda. By the 188os and 189os it even became thinkable to end a composition 
oramovement in a key other than that in which it had begun. (This is some- 
times called “progressive” Or “directional tonality” Each occurrence of it 
demands a local interpretation.)40 We have already mentioned Saint-Saens?s 
Symphony No.3 in this regard,whosefirstmovementbegins in C minorand 
ends in E major. A_ broader extension of the Principle may be found in the 
wholeofNielsen?s Symphony No.1(189o-2),the staging ofa battle between 
two keys. Here the first movement decides in favour of G minor (although it 
begins on a rapidly relinquished C major chord) and the finale moves from G 
minor to C major. Other examples: the finale of Mahlers First Symphony ( 
minor to D majonD; the whole of Mahlerys Second Symphony, “Resurrection” 
(C minor 'resurrected: to 了 fat major at the end); the first movement of 
Mahlers Third (D minor to FE majomD; and some ofthe later Mahler sympho- 
nies as wel]. 

Several composers came to be attracted to the "double-function? sonata oOFr 


49 For the term "progressive tonality”see Dika Newlin，B7xUcpxte7-Majler-Scpoetpbe1g, rev. edn (New 
York, 1978). The term "directional tonality” stems 他 om the work of Robert Bailey - with particular refer- 
enceto the conceptofa'“double-tonic complex” within an individual piece. See Patrick McCreless, TYZg1Ne13 
Siegjied2 矶 DaMa， BistomDy，0Ud WMSiC (Ann Arbor， 1982), pp. 88-95; Christopher Orlo Lewis，7o7z41 
CoHpere1ce 友 MapiersS Nit 太 St 加 po (AnnArbor, 1984); Robert Bailey,'An Analytical Study ofthe Sketches 
and Drafts in Robert Bailey (edq.), Ricpaxd TINe7 Pyelude 0N0 TANGUUNOLoNl TYistat 12000475olde (New 
York, 1985), pp. 121-2 (double-tonic complex). 
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“multi-movementworkin asingle movement' (four movements in one, charac- 
teristic especially of Liszt, Strauss,and the early Schoenberg); others to hybrid 
blends ofthe sonata with other formal Principles. Still another procedure was 
to produce a movement or set of movements thatstages the conception, matu- 
ration and growth ofa single idea that finally rings forth in full at or near the 
end. RaffPs Symphony No. 1 participates in this cumulative logic, as do mostof 
Bruckners symphonies, with their characteristic chorale- and/or tonic-attain- 
mentendings. One ofthe most inventive treatments of the technique is found 
in Strauss?s Ded 太 ad TaNSUIUatoU (1889), devoted to the growth of the sec- 
ondary theme (transfiguration7), an idea that is only hinted at in the exposi- 
tion. (With this mere collapsing-glimpse of the secondary theme，that 
exposition may beregarded as adeformation ofthe Dxtpxjtat-formula.) Several 
other adaptations of this procedure of "teleological genesis” - Of persistent 
Shapingand re-emergence ofan ever-growing idea- arealsotobefound in the 
mature Sibelius, who often elevated it into a commanding feature of his style. 


Two waves ofcomposers 


One ofthe remarkable features in the history ofthe symphony is its unforeseen 
reSsurgence of vigour and depth in the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
Century. The genre that by mid-century had run aground took sail once more， 
in what Carl Dahlhaus famously called “the second age of the symphony” 
encompassing "Bruckner and Brahms, Tchaikovsky and Borodin, Dvoiak and 
Franck in the 187osand 188os Dahlhaus attributed this to Several factors,and 
especially to the Symphony”s enrichment through the challenges posed by 
Lisztand the principles ofthe symphonic poem. In his own compact formula- 
tion: “The reconstitution of absolute music following its mid-century hiatus 
deserves to be called dialectical in that it emerged in Part by abstracting fea- 
tures of its aesthetic opposite, Programme music . . . [The essential problem 
Was] how to createasymphonic form equal to the aesthetic claims ofthe genre 
and yet consistent with the historical Situation ofthe 187oS.41 

In this reading, the second age” was called forth principally by a genre- 
immanent crisis; it emerged as a cluster of solutions to an internal, aesthetic 
Problem.Thisis surelyavalid assessment,and yetaconfluence ofexternal pres- 
SuUres was redoubling the urgency of that Situation: the near-devotional claims 
that high-cultural circles conferred on the Beethovenian tradition; the eager- 
ness of outsider cultures (nationalists?) to demonstrate themselves worthy of 
contributing to the prestige of that tradition; and the looming anxiety, in a 


41 Dahlhaus, Nizeteexztl-Cettt Msic,pp.265,268.Thesymphony?s “firstage ofcourse,had been that 
of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. 
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rapidly modernising world, that the artmusic enterprise might be compro- 
mised altogether in a world ofaccelerating commercialism, technology, scepti- 
cal “realism>”，new social and political movements，and emerging popular 
culture.Anequallytelling motivation forthe'second-age" phenomenon lay not 
in autonomous concerns within the artworks erse but in the interests of the 
material culture that Surrounded them - the web of international orchestra 
CoOncerts,legal contracts,commissions,publishing,advertising,publicity, con- 
Servatory jlife, journalistic criticism and the like. By the 187os and 188os a 
phighly diversified 'institution of art music” was propelling towards its zenith. 
Committed to the advancement and promotion of the ever-solidifying canon， 
the bureaucratised concert System required Successful new compositions as 
Signs of its own legitimacy and continued viability. New works validated the 
institution and added to its Prestige. As aresult, both younger and established 
composers found themselves placed into competition with each other, and 
often with the giants of the past, for recognition within the sharply limited 
Imarketplace of art. In short, internal and external factors worked together to 
make possible arenewed tide ofsymphonies,symphonic poems and concertos. 

The “second-age” symphonists appeared in two generational waves，each 
With different concerns. The first wave comprised composers born between 
about 182o and 1845 and included Bruckner，Brahms，Bruch，Saint-Saens， 
Franck, Dvorik, Borodin and Tchaikovsky. It fell on the shoulders ofthis gen- 
eration to re-establish in the 187os and 188os the foothold of the post- 
Schumann Symphony in diverse local circumstances with substantially 
differing demands - and to do so in a musical Europe Supercharged by the 
music and ideas of Lisztand Wagner. 

Of this distinguished group, the works of all of whom had an enormous 
impact on later composers, Brahms and Tchaikovsky were the giants,although 
in most respects they were polar opposites. Today Brahms?s distinction seemas 
self-evident: his unparalleled compositional skill and multi-levelled richness of 
thought; his reverential seriousness Vis-4-v15 the symphonic tradition; his 
ability to Synthesise divergent currents ofcompositional practice; his virtually 
Pheroic rescue of the more "abstract'" tradition with the First Symphony (1870) 
and its Successors; and yet his pervasive melancholy, bidding a loving 人 包 rewell 
to _ that tradition.4? More challenging to convey in academic terms， 
Tchaikovsky”senduring contribution lay in his tilt away from studied intellec- 
tualism and close argumentin pursuit of reawakening the presence ofsonority 
on enhanced, more immediate terms - as though some inexpressible, vibrant 
Secretlay in thenaked palpabilityofsound,often deployed in contrasting sonic 


42 Cf,e.g.,Reinhold Brinkmann,Zate7zy 凡 THe Secozd yt 加 po OFJopat11es B1apo11s trans. Peter Palmer 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1995). 
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Planes. From one perspective, his debts to the emancipated sound-worlds of 
Berlioz, Lisztand (Sometimes) Wagner could scarcely be clearer. From another 
perspective, he may be heard as stunningly and poignantly Russian. From 
another, we notice a prizing ofphysical movementand theallure of'"staged: or 
artificial theatrical glitter - the balletic or operatic (or Symphonic? dream- 
worlds of uncontaminated beauty to whose evanescent perfections the fallen 
real worldq: could never measure UP. From still another, this was subversive 
music - convulsively emotional, frequently confessional, depressive, manic - 
that transgressed previously presumed limits of decorum, thematic type and 
dynamic range. 

With thelate-centurysymphonic ground thus prepared,therearoseasecond 
Wave of younger composers prepared to capitalise upon it, employing all the 
Virtuosity and technology ofthe now-augmented and well-drilled civic orches- 
tra.This was thefirst generation ofself-styled musical modernists, born in the 
later 185os and early 186os,composers deeply aware of their post-Vagnerian， 
post-Lisztian generational difference from their predecessors.43 Born into an 
age of social controversy and ever-advancing modernity and technology - 
coming to maturity in theageofEdison,Ibsen, Mallarme,and Nietzsche- this 
“generation of the 186os included，most Prominently，Richard Strauss， 
Mahler, Debussy, Elgar, Sibelius, Nielsen and Glazunov all of whom began to 
establish their careers in the late 188os and 189os. The strongly personalised 
Styles within this group could hardly be more distinct from one another. 
Nevertheless, these styles were all individualised solutions to the problem of 
Seeking to fashion a marketable voice within the 'idealistic tradition in an 
Urban age in which such earlier aesthetic convictions were rapidly decaying 
away. That these composers thought ofthemselves as the first modernists - as 
Something ofayouth movement,notas 'lateRomantics - has now been clearly 
established. The pejorative label 'late Romanticism'” (or "post-Romanticism>)， 
With its faded, pressed-fower connotations, was a polemical term of reproach 
a 伍 xed to them only by the next generation of high modernists, supporters of 
the dissonant'new music” in the years before and after the FirstVWorld VWar.44 

Recontextualising Strausss generation more properly as early modernists” 
is ahistorical task thathas justbegun - a central component ofa much-needed， 
larger project to reconstrue early twentieth-century modernism in terms more 
complexthan thosetypically proposed in the mid-century historical consensus 
thatemerged in the decades after 1945. Dahlhaus has underlined the arrival of 


43 JIssues of generational difference and the concept of modernism are treated in Dahlhaus， 
“Mnusikalische Moderne und Neue Musik”，Melos/Nexe Zeikcjy 太 .Jr Mi 2 (1976),，p. 9o; Dahlhaus， 
“Modernism as a Period in Music History” in Nizeteej 太 -Cezt) WMSic, PP. 332-9; Hepokoski，Sibelizs: 
SyMt 加 po NO. 5 ,ppP. 1-9. 44 Dahlhaus,*Mnusikalische Moderne:, 
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a 'breakaway mood: beginning with such works as Mahjler's First Symphony 
(first version) and Strausss Dozt 1hal，both completed in 1888, “5 but such 
Observations only invite further refection on the multiple components of this 
diversified movement within all ofthe arts and philosophy. The conceptof ie 
Modemie in both literature and music of the 188os and 189os, for instance， 
broughttogetheranumber ofgenerational issues: the recognition ofan emerg- 
ing "new world: fundamentally different ffom that of the earlier nineteenth 
Centuryi the need to demonstrate a decisive break with the institutionalised 
past and its now-formulaic traditions,， to challenge the socially sanctioned 
artistic codes; an embrace ofa much-enhanced subjectivity in art, in which the 
demonstration of a focused, Powerful individuality became paramount; the 
reliance on Strong emotion and nerves” as the Source the modern personality 
(ip-de-siecle modernism as Ne7yezl2tlsb; the conviction that the break with 
decorum led to a higher, more unmediated "truth: within modern art; and so 
0n.46 And yet, at least for the early modernist composers, suUch attitudes were 
Somehowto besimultaneously wedded to theexisting institution ofartmusic， 
resulting in a clash ofprovocative claims between old and new. 

It is under such lights that we shall need to reassess the Significance of 
Richard Strausss brazen hypertechnique and famboyantextroversion,his cal- 
culated, moment-to-moment shifting between different stylistic registers, and 
his renunciation of traditionalist Schopenhauerian-Vagnerian metaphysics 
around 1893-4to produce such material-world,quasi-Nietzschean manifestos 
aS TU Exiexsbiege 放 Me Prapzis(1895)and4ko sbyacp CQa1atjlzstba (1896)47 OF 
to enquire into the larger implications of Sibeliusys frequent abandonment of 
traditional linear-contrapuntal syntax in search of a revelatory，elemental 
world ofsound-sheetsonority,“national melodyand motivic compression that 
in the 189os he would imbue with the mythic significance of the Finnish pre- 
Christian epic, the Kalevaia. OFr to re-examine the high-strung tensions and 
earnest contradictions that tear at the heart of Mahlers all-inclusive sympho- 
nies - Suggesting that the Austro-Germanic Symphony 9U4 genre, apparently 
now in tatters (a metaphor for European society?, was to be held together pri- 
marily, iat all, by a force of desperate will. For the most part, the worlds of 
earlymodernistorchestral music in the decades around 19oo need notso much 


45 Dahlhaus, Nizzeteexz 太 -CeNtD WUSiC, p. 334. 

46 Important manifestos of the early phases of Austro-Germanic modernism are reprinted in Erich 
Ruprecht (ed.), Ziterayiscpe Ma1tjeste des Natyalis11NS: 188o-1892 (Stuttgart, 1962), from which the above 
features were extrapolated. Another useful qiscussion maybefound in Astradur Eysteinsson, 7NHe Cozcebt of 
Modemzismt (Ithaca, 1990). 

47 See， e.g.，Charles Youmans，“The Private Intellectual Context of Richard Strausss 40o Sb7UCH 
Za1atjzxsta 19 雪 CeltxDy MMSic, 22 (1998), pp. 101-26. Cf. Hepokoski, “The Framing of Till Eulenspiegel: 
Strausss Credo of Musical Modernism? in Timothy 工 .Jackson (ed.),Strazss tudies(Cambridge,forthcom- 
ing). 
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to be defended as to berediscovered -and problematised - on newterms,hope- 
名 lly onesemancipated from the misconceptions and partisan bickerings ofthe 
Past century. 
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Few generalisations are safe, but the following one is perhaps more defensible 
than many others: the coming together of words and music is a Hydra-headed 
phenomenon,changeable from composer to composer,era to era,place to place， 
and it is always fraught with di 全 cujties. Song is both natural, that is, an innate 
impulse (to heighten words by singing them Precedes recorded history) and 
Unnatural (words and music are two different Sign-systems), and its agonistic 
tensions were the source of continuing debate in the later nineteenth century， 
especially given the commercial viability of the genre. Songs abounded: by the 
later decades ofthe century,the composer Peter Cornelius could rightlyspeak of 
an endless stream of 7Np7ee So1gs jssuing from German music firms, while the 
immense girth of Ernst Challier?s Cyosser Ziede 和 -Kataloyg (Great Song Catalogue) 
of 1885 testifies to the proliferation which prompted Corneliuss half-exasper- 
ated, half-rueful comment.! He was, after all, a contributor to the foodtide， 
composing both song cycles (including Ttey 2005e7, Op. 2; Dater 2004 Tos# Op. 
33RHeziscpe Zieder,Op.7;andthe popular TYeijoacptksjieder,Op.8)andindivid- 
ual songs. Whatever the assertions of singing "as the birds sing? - So proclaims 
Goethe”s Harper in "Der Singer (The Minstrel), a ballad replete with ironies - 
or of folklike xzaipetE, the nineteenth-century lied was never Unselfconscious， 
and by this point it had its ovwn history to contend with as well. 

In song, Poetry loses its poetic structure but retains its meanings, imagistic 
associations, and literary pleasures and provocations, while music both insists 
on its self-su 鱼 ciency and is bent to poetic analogy. Hovw these confuences and 
divergences were calibrated in late nineteenth-century lieder varied according 
to numerous factors, changeable from one composer to another. For example， 
Song coOmposition entails going outside a composers bailiwick of music in 
ordertofind literary sources,and the choice ofpoetry speaks volumesaboutlit- 
erary fashion and the composer”s individual nature. What made so many com- 
posers from the 182os on So attracted to Heinrich Heine?s early poetryy, for 
example? What convergence of political disillusionment，Romantic Self 


1 Peter Cornelius, Ziterariscpe Te,II(Leipzig, 19o4; repr.,New York, 197o),p. 646. 
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loathing, and the dissection of desire as gall, revulsion and loss drevw them in 
droves to this repertory? What role did the composers individual personality 
and psychology play in the attraction to certain poems and the rejection of 
others? Whether a composer gravitated mostly to contemporary poems by less 
than stellar poets (Richard Strauss) or detested modern versifying, reverting 
instead to earlier repertories (Hugo Wolf), was another variable, and so too 
were musico-literary nationalisms, that is, instances in Which a composer was 
concerned with the peculiarly French (Debussy)，Russian (Musorgsky) or 
Czech (Dvoidak) shaping of the words in melody Furthermore，each com- 
posers musical imperatives - the compositional problems they attempted to 
Solve,the formation oftheir own stylistic stamp - impinged on song in differ- 
ent wayS; for example，Debussy and Wolf both grappled with complex 
reSponses to Wagner, with very dissimilar results. To complicate matters even 
more (but this is what makes the genre so interesting), song was always alocus 
for cultural teachings about that which society sought to inculcate in its men 
and womenand a mirror held up to history. The Romantic lied tells simultane- 
ously of the individual composer?s artistic aspirations (Schuberts ambitious 
intent to elevate the Song cycle to equal stature with Symphony and string 
quartet, for example) and of the political and cultural spheres enveloping the 
composer. One need only recajll the explosion of patriotic songs post-1812 as 
Napoleon”s realm was dismantled or the embedding ofmessages about gender 
roles in songs aboutlove, marriage,motherhood and women. 

In sum,the conjunction ofmusicand poetry is calibrated anew with the crea- 
tion of each song oemy1e, despite ongoing debates with common threads and 
recurring themes. Words and music have their own large tales to tell; some- 
times they intersect, and sometimes they set off on radically different paths， 
and all composers drawn to song composition construe the connections anew 
in their songs. 


The German-Sspeaking world: tradition,struggle， 
homasge 


Composers who wrote lieder after the European Upheavals of 1848 did so 
against the backdrop ofa singularly rich recent history: the burgeoning of the 
lied in the first half of the century. Their knowledge of what Beethoven， 
Schubert, Schumann and a host of others had created only a few years before 
aftected what came later in many ways, homage and reference jostling cheek- 
by-jowl with the desire for difference. The story of German song in the latter 
half ofthe century is in part the story of Oedipal love-hate relationships with 
jllustrious predecessors， 
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For example, the song cycle had already undergone a transformation from 
the simple,non-operatic style evident in the Ziedeysjpiele (song-plays) ofJohann 
Friedrich Reichardt at the start of the century to concert Song cycles by 
Schubert，Schumann and others whose music bespeaks the avant-garde in 
Imusico-poetic conceptions. Beethoven?s 47z die jempe Celiebte, Schubert's Die 
SON1e ANeri and Tterele,Schumann?s many cycles,and even such second- 
rank but interesting works as Conradin 开 reutzers PNpLISiieder (Spring 
Songs) and TYzxtdeylieder(Wandering Songs) to texts by Ludwig Uhland, con- 
Stituted a powerful prior repertory, and later composers defined their cyclic 
enterprises as echoes ofand/or divergences from this heritage. 

Two ofthelaternineteenth-century?s greatestsong composers,both acutely 
aware of what came before them，tended to shy away from Song cycles: 
Johannes Brahms and Hugo Wolf. Brahms only composed two specimens of 
the genre, neither one designated as a cycle,although that is what they are; one 
cycle is an early work, the other near the end of his life, and these works com- 
posed atalmostthirty years? distance from oneanotherare each defined in ways 
different from those of Brahms”s predecessors. (One should point out that 
Brahms took pains assembling his "bouquets ofindividual songs for publica- 
tions,and thebouquets often begin or end with grouped songs,such as 'Klage 
Pand'KlageIDatthe startofOp. 69;thethree songs each entitled "Heimweh” 
(Homesickness) at the end of Op. 63; and the Heine songs, “Sommerabend: 
(Summer Evening) and “Mondenschein” (Moonlighb of Op. 85， linked by 
related melodies.) The RodNzeNp QUS Tiecks Maqgelole (Nos. 1-6 published in 
1865，Nos. 7-15 in 1868-9)，dedicated to the great baritone Julius 
Stockhausen, is a large composition, eighty-plus pages of score and almost an 
hour in performance,butitssingular stanceyzi-4-Vis the textual source has been 
afactorin its absence from the standard repertory, despite its beauty. 

The source isa twelfth-century tale reworked in 1797 by the Romantic writer 
Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853) for his Phpaxztass of1812-16, where it is entitled the 
TotdeysaNte Ziebgesgescpicpte deyScb1e1 AMHQGIelole 0d des GTUJe1t Peteryot Poveytce 
(The Marvelous Love-History of Lord Peter of Provence and the Beautiful 
Magelone). Each of Tieckss eighteen chapters ends with a poem,such lyric inser- 
tions inspired by Goethe's TYiper Meistex Zepjapye (William Masters 
Apprenticeship), and the songs ostensibly issue from different characters - an 
unnamed wandering minstrel, the handsome young knight Peter, the princess 
Magelone of Naples, and the Moorish Sultan”s daughter Sulima. Brahms set 
fifteen ofthe poems,omitting thoseattheend ofchapters 1, 16 and 17,in order， 
Suggestingthathethoughtoftheworkasanarrative,perhapsevenas sublimated 
operai unless the songs are performed along with readings from Tieck”s tale or 
theaudienceis givensummaries ofwhattranspires in the interim between Songs， 
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however, the narrative thread is lost to the experience of Brahmsxs music. The 
fifteen songs mediate between sprawling Ro7xNZeN1 of balladesque dimensions 
and more lied-like songs - despite this confirmed bachelor>s 人 amous later state- 
mentthathe would rather marry than compose an opera, this work is largerand 
bolder than the usual contemporaneous compilation ofsmaller songs. 

OPp. 33 is truly cyclic in its musical construction. The tonal relationships 
位 om song to song are quite closeatthe beginning (E fat major, C minor,Afat 
major, D fat major) and then embark on further travels (FE major A major， 
D Major,GfHatmajor)astheprotagonist sets forth on his adqventures. Several of 
the tonalities one fnds early in the work recur later on as the cycle draws to its 
close; the A fat major of No. 3, "Sind es Schmerzen, sind es Freuden', comes 
back as the tonality ofNo. 9, "Ruhe, Siifliebchen>; the C minor ofsong No. 2， 
“Traun! Bogen und Pfeil, returns as the key of No. 1o, "Verzweifung”; and the 
lastsong is set in the same 了 fat major key as the firstsong.The often lengthy 
Piano postludes servea dual function as the conclusion ofone songand the cor- 
ridorleading to the next; theunusual absence ofany postludeatallattheend of 
the fnal song,“Treue Liebe dauert lange>" signals finality. Beyond the architec- 
tural logic ofthe cycle as a whole,theindividual songs are flled with felicities， 
too many to allovw more than a representative sampling: the vocal line which 
twists and winds atthe words “und windeteuch rund um mich her” (and twine 
about me here) in “Verzweifung” (Despaim; thelulling wayin which Brahms so 
beautifully blurs the 5 time in the left hand at the beginning of "Ruhe， 
Sifliebchen” (Rest，Beloved); and the affective use of Brahms's favourite 
Neapolitan harmonyatthewords'“Lebenistdunkles Grab: (Lifeisa dark grave) 
inthethirdsong,"Sindes Schmerzen,sindes Freuden? (AreThese Sorrows,Are 
These Joysa). Did Mahler have this song in his mind?s ear when he composed 
the refrains “Dunkel ist das Leben, ist das Grab: in the first movement of Das 
Ziedyoz der Brdez?Thesimilarities seem beyond coincidence. 

The second and last cycle by Brahms, the 仍 er es 如 Cesit9e, Op. 121 (Four 
Serious Songs - "serious is a typically Brahmsian understatement) of 1896, is 
one ofthis composers most important works and one which tells much about 
him. He was notconventionally religious,buthe read Scripture from the Bible 
he was given as a child throughout his life and chose the texts of these Songs 
位 om the great gloomy Prophet Ecclesiastes (the first two Songs), from Jesus 
Sirach,and from StPaul to the Corinthians.Thefirstthreesongsarebleak med- 
itations having as much and more to do with life”s injustices and miseries as 
with death; not even Pauls a 伍 rmation of Faith, Hope and Love in the final 
Song can obliterate the taste ofashes left behind by the evocations of suffering 
in the firstthree. But Brahmss music for these songs exemplifies in a particu- 
larly concentrated fashion his late style, which Arnold Schoenberg would later 
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hail as the precursor of certain twentieth-century composers” derivation both 
ofthevertical and horizontal levels ofmnusic from the pitches/intervals/motivic 
figures stated atthe beginning.Inthethird song,'OTod,wiebitterbistdu”(Oh 
Death, How Bitter Thou Arb, Brahms symbolises the Janus faces of death - 
Unjust when it Snatches the young, merciful when it puts an end to the suffer- 
ings oftheelderly- byturning interlacing intervals ofa majorand minor third 
inside out, eliding them, stating them in sequence, inversion and chromatic 
permutation. The process is unforgettably set into motion with a chain-of- 
thirds harmonic progression in the piano at the beginning, elided with the 
Singer”s acclamation of death,“O Tod, o Tod: (Oh death, death), the melody 
descending byalternating majorand minorthirds as ifinto theValley ofDeath. 
Brahms，who had been stung more than once by Wolf>s criticisms of his 
Prosody (Wolf dismissed Brahms”s setting of Gottfried Keller?s “Therese” as 
"yodelling in the noble folksong manner”), had different notions of how to 
Shape verbal rhythms into musical rhythms than his younger contemporary， 
and there is little of Wagner-derived notions of declamatory melody in this 
Song, but the long, unfurling lines of bars 6-11 and the fragmentation of the 
vocal line thereafter - “OO Tod ...wie wohl...tustdu...dem Diirftigen> etc.- 
arewonderfully expressive in their own way. Forexample,thephrase“und dem 
es wohl gehtin allen Dingen und noch wohlessen mag” (and for whom it goes 
well in all things and who can still eat) is notable for such details as theliftto a 
higher pitch on the weak half of the beat at the first invocation of the word 
“wohlD - bitter emphasis -and the even more emphatic repeated pitches at the 
end of the phrase. The broad expanse of this phrase begins with convoluted 
Sinews, the “death>-thirds entwining about each other, and ends in austere 
finality, as if stating immutable, inescapable laws. Death, we are told, lies in 
waitforthefortunate even as theyenjoy whatis good in life. 

Most of Brahms”s songs are individual lieder， composed in on-again，o 任 - 
again Spurts throughouthis entire life. He began,so helatertold afriend, with 
Songs to texts by Heine and Eichendorff, the poets forever associated with 
Schumann; dissatisfied with most of these juvenile efforts，Brahms subse- 
quently destroyed the manuscripts. His reputation as a Song coOmposer was 
once Shaped in some measure by Wolf>s coruscating disapprobation in the 
188os, by the antinomies critics established between the Wagnerites and the 
Brahmsians; according to that formulation, Wolfwas sensitive as none otherto 
Poetic nuance While Brahms was a generalist who responded to poetic atmos- 
pheres - often in negligible verse - with pure music and bad prosody. Like 
many cliches, it does not SuUrvive a closer examination of his almost 3oo solo 
Songs.Ifthe textrsetting aesthetic is notwhat Wolfwould espouseneartheend 
of Brahms”s life，neither is Brahms unresponsive to subtleties of verbal 
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meaning. Brahms first looked for poems which invited musical elaboration， 
then memorised his chosen text,recited itoutloud numerous times,studied its 
form and rhythms intently, and then waited for melodic ideas to come. His 
compositional process Was painstaking, beginning with the vocal partand the 
bass line (after the fashion ofthe Baroque music he loved, Brahms felt that the 
topmostand bottommost voices should bea spieyelliid ofone another, that is， 
equally strong) and concluding with thoroughgoing revisions. 

Surveying Brahms”s song 0eWv7e, one Sees an implicit rejection of identifica- 
tion with one poet in particular or a group of poets after the manner of the 
Goethe-Schubert，Miiller-Schubert or Schumann-Heine nexus， If one 
remembers that almost eighty of Brahmss 24o-or-So Songs are Settings of 
anonymous folk poems,the remaining 106o-plus are Settings of fifty-five difter- 
ent poets,evidence ofwide reading and a restless search for suitable song texts. 
Ifthe reputation ofsome ofhis poets did notoutlive their own day (the Nobel- 
Prize winning writer Paul Heyse, for example, or the adventurer in exotic 
realms, Friedrich Bodenstedb, Brahms could nothave known this; literary rep- 
Utations, forever in the process of re-evaluation, are often sorted out after the 
poets are no more. The Hermann Allmers song “Feldeinsamkeit” (Meadow 
Loneliness), Op. 86,No. 2,and the Hermann von Lingg setting "Immer leiser 
wWird mein Schlummer” (Ever Gentler My Sleep Will Be),Op. 1og,No. 2,are on 
everyone;s Short-list of Brahmss most beautiful songs, whatever the deficien- 
cies of the poetry. And Brahms :id set to music poems by great poets such as 
Ludwig Holty (Die Mainacht), Clemens Brentano (O kiihler Wald), Heine 
(CDer Tod，das ist die kiihle Nacht)，Eduard Morike (Agnes)，Goethe 
(CDimmerung senkte sich vonoben>),Augustvon Platen (Nichtmehrzu dirzu 
gehen), Eichendor 作 (Anklinge),toname onlyafew.Onenotesthathetended 
to avoid the poems so often set to music before him . 

But other reminiscences constitute a powerful presence in his songs, frag- 
ments ofthe past given new contexts. Brahms once said thatthere was no Song 
by Schubertfrom which one could notlearn something,this byway ofdefend- 
ing Schubert's youthful songs, and he remembers Schubert from within his 
Own songs after a fashion one might call "creative nostalgia" When Schubert 
had responded toearlier songs,such as the ballads ofJohann RudolfZumsteeg， 
itwas both to learn 位 om predecessors achievementand to SuUrpass it, the latter 
aim stated openly to his school friends, but Brahmss quotations blend nostal- 
gia,homage,appPropriation and revision. One Such instance - Brahms”s setting 
of Adolf Friedrich von Schack”s “Herbstgefihlb (Autumn Feeling),OPp. 48, No. 
7, Published in 1868 - is particularly intriguing because the poet also recalled 
an earlier Work，Goethe's “Ein Gleiches: or “Wandrers Nachtlied IT 
(Wanderers Night Song ID. The consolatory injunction at the close of 
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Goethes poem, “Warte nur,balde /Ruhestduauch? (Waitalittle,soonyoutoo 
will resb, becomes the later persona's gloomier words,'“Gib dich zur Ruh, / 
Bald stirbt sie auch” (Be at peace: Soon they too will die), "they” being 'the last 
Withered joys” invoked in the preceding line. Brahms too quotes the end ofa 
great Work: Schubert”s setting of Heines "Der Doppelginger> Specifically, the 
final clause of the fnal question which opens up a gap in time between the 
Present moment and its origins in the past(VWhy do you ape love”s suffering， 
which tormented meatthis spotso7ML IMGA 2 9oNe t1Nes2). The borrowed 
gestures are recomposed; Schubertxs unforgettable root-position Neapolitan 
harmony in the postlude of'Der Doppelginger? becomes Brahms”s passage on 
G major, this in a song set in F sharp minor, in bars 81-4(Gib dich zur Ruh' 
[surrender to quietude before death]), the G# belonging to the key subse- 
quently reinstated at the verb "stirbt: Schuberts B-D ambiguities reappear as 
Voice-exchange mirrors in contrary motion (a signature element of Brahmsian 
coOUnterpoint). That the passage is lowered in temperature and tessitura by 
comparison with the tension-wracked original model tells ofnostalgia, of dis- 
tance from Schubertxs song. It is also obvious: we are meant to recognise the 
quotation. 

Another instance has gone Unrecognised because the Schubertian model is 
less well known. “Der Winterabend (The Winter Evening), Schubert's 1827 
Setting of a poem by the Styrian nobleman Karl Gottfried Ritter von Leitner， 
includes a series of mediant modulations in the interior of the song as the 
musing elderly persona withdraws into contemplative peacefulness, his only 
companion the moonlight which steals into the room. From tonicB fat major， 
Schubert slips via common-tone motion to G major at the first invocation of 
“blessed peace and from there to E ftat major with the arrival of moonlight: 
“Nur der Mondenschein kommtleisezu mirins Gemach (Onlythe moonlight 
comes softly to me in the room). Itis an epiphanic moment which haunts,like 
the gentlest of ghosts, Brahms”s setting ofGoethes words,"Nunam ostlichen 
Bereiche ahn ich Mondenglanz- und -glut? (In the east, I now see hints of the 
moonlight”s radiance and glovw), similarly an announcement of the moon>s 
advent, in the late poem (1827) "Dimmrung senkte sich von oben: (Twilight 
Sinks from on high),Op. 59,No. 1,published in 1873.IThe octave Span ofeach 
of those phrases, the ascent Up the scale (albeit with gently curlicued divaga- 
tions to emphasisethedominantand subdominant Pitches in Schubert?s song)， 
the culmination on the newly tonicised Eb, even the location ofboth on E fat 
major, seem too closely related to be coincidental. 

One cannot leave the subject of Brahmss songs without mentioning the 
infuence ofGerman folksong,alifelong passion ofthis composer: he harmon- 
ised folk melodies from such anthologies as Kretzschmer and Zuccalmaglio>s 
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Dextkcpe 卫 jsjiedey MEIet ODN4LTTeise (German Folk Songs with their 
Original Melodies) of1838 and 184o - he defended this collection in the face of 
charges that it was inauthentic - and set many art-poems in quasi-VvOUsS 友 Micp 
WaySs. “Volkstiimjlichkeit' is notequivalentto simplicity in Brahms?s reckoning: 
beneath an unchanging A minor vocal melody, the Piano accompaniment to 
“Maria ging aus wandern' (TheVirgin Mary Went Forth on a Journey) from his 
forty-nine Dextkcpe Tsiiedeyr of 1894 becomes increasingly chromatic with 
each StanZa as one draws closer to the crucifixion, and the extreme metric- 
rhythmic intricacies of "In stiller Nacht (In the Quietofthe Nighb investthis 
lament with tensions far from simple. The poet Morike gives the forester2?s 
daughterAgnes in his 1832 novel Maler Noltez (TheArtist Nolten) a'folksong 
to sing on the archetypal theme ofthe abandoned maiden as she nears insanity 
and suicide; Brahms portrays this folklike fgurexs impending loss ofreason by 
means ofmetric fuctuations (the song is marked in two metres, 3 3), harmonic 
wavering between C minor and G minor/major, and increasing chromaticism 
in the piano which tells ofincreasing pain after the same fashion as“Maria ging 
aus wandern: Onceagain,artsong and folksong fuse. 

Brahmss antipode in the debates over absolute and Programmatic music (a 
debate which was an artificial construct in many respects) was Richard Wagner 
(1813-83),who cared little forlied. Asauniversity student in Leipzig, he com- 
posed seven works (lieder, melodrama， choral compositions) to texts from 
Goethes Fa 加 including a version of'Gretchen am Spinnrade” notable for its 
distant trivialised echoes of Schubert's 1814 masterpiece, and in Paris in 184o 
he wrote a few French songs (including two on texts from Victor Hugo?s Zes 
O1iejltajes and Pierre de Ronsard:s 包 mous monument to cu1be et seduction， 
“Mignonne,allons voir si la rose") as fodder for famous singers,or so he hoped. 
The forid，Meyerbeer-like setting of Pierre Jean de Bekrangers Adieux de 
Marie Stuart” (Mary Stuart"s Farewel) and of Francois-Adolphe Loeve- 
Veimar?s translation of Heines “Die beiden Grenadiere (The Two Grenadiers)， 
however, demonstrate little more than Wagners imperfect mastery of French 
and a version of the Marseillaise more bombastic than the one at the end of 
Schumann”s Heine song. With characteristic chutzpah，VWagner wrote to 
Schumann in December 184o,explaining thathis (Vagner?s) Frenchified song 
had come firstand had even garnered him a large pension from Louis-Philippe 
himself (Wagner was being ironic).” After 1844，he found no occasion to 
compose lieder until 1857,atthetime ofhis affair with Mathilde Wesendonck 
(1828-19o2)，the wife of a music-loving Silk merchant named Otto 
Wesendonck. Wagner Set five of her sensual-ecstatic Or Sorrowful poems to 


2 Richard Wagner, Stlicpe TB7ke,XVII: Kaviemieder ed. Egon Voss (Mainz, 1976), p. Xii. 
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music during the composition of 7Yistaxz Wid Koidei the third and fifth songs， 
“Im Treibhaus” (In the Greenhouse, No. 3) and “Triume” (Dreams, No. 9g), are 
even SUbtitled "Studies for Tristan and Isolde The piano part of'Im Treibhaus” 
Subsequently reappears in the Prelude to Act III and at the beginning of 
Tristan?s accouUnt of the “Weiten Reich der Weltennacht (The wide realm of 
the worlds nightb, while thelast song at its beginning and end anticipates the 
love-duet,'OSsinkhernieder,Nachtder Liebe>in ActII.Itisasingularityin the 
history ofthenineteenth-century lied thatsong should bethus so nakedly con- 
Ceived as the Servant to Opera, the Songs both self-su 鱼 cient works and Ma- 
diettesforabiggerandfundamentally different genre.VWagnerhimselfseemsto 
have been surprised by the success of the dual venture, telling Mathilde in a 
letter of September 1861 (the affair was over, but the two remained friends) 
thathe had placed a copy of "Triume? nextto the night scene? 位 om the opera: 
As God is my witness，the Song pleased me more than the noble scenel! 
Heavens,itis more beautiful than everythingelse TDve madel It strikes me right 
down to the deepest nerve when I hear it!03 He was, one guesses, exaggerating 
in order to flatter her in her role as poetand Muse, but only somewhat, as the 
Songs are indeed beautiful. 

Mathilde Wesendonck took her cue from Wagner in these poems; the refer- 
ences to the sun rising '“wie ein stolzer Siegesheld: (like a proud warrior-hero)， 
to “eternal creation，primal thought，powers of generation” and the cry 
“Enough ofbecoming,letmebe!' proclaim his infuence,although much else in 
the poems anticipates Maeterlinckss Jo-de-siecle moods. The cycle is in Part 
Unified by closely related keys (for example，both the second and fourth 
Songs, on either side of the central lied “Im Treibhaus in D minor, are in 
C minor-majonD, although it is tonally progressive after a fashion sanctioned 
many years earjlier by Schubert; the first Wesendonck song is in G major, the 
fifth inAfatmajor.There are otherrecurring threadsas well,such as the gently 
throbbing repeated chords beneath the words 'selig siifgem Vergessen? (blessed 
Sweet oblivion) in the second song which then underlie the entirety of 
“Triumeorthefactthattherising fgureatthebeginning of "Im Treibhaus” is 
aslowed-down recollection ofthe dizzying figures in the piano throughoutthe 
firsthalf of'Stehe Still The two Tristan Studies are usually singled out as the 
best of the five, although one notes that this is an assessment Which privileges 
Opera over the lyrical gestures of song. Certainly the great wheeling, circling， 
risingfgures atthe start ofthe second song, "Stehe still'" (Stand Still), with its 
invocation of the “Rad der Zeie (wheel of Time), and the rapturous slowing 
down throughoutthe latter halfofthe song as passion brings Time almosttoa 


3 70i4.,p.XvV. 
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Standstill, also the progression from turbulent C minor in the beginning to a 
triumphal C major when love clarifies “Natures riddle at the end, are remark- 
able as well. 

One ofthe mostnotable features ofthese songs,however;is the interweaving 
of song style and the declamatory manner fashioned for Wagners mature 
Operas. Ifone looks at the gem of the set, Im Treibhaus” (the introduction, in 
which afigure drifts upwards into the treble empyrean and ends,hovering,on 
a crystalline voicing of the dominant harmonyy, is unforgettable), one can See 
the workings of such a fusion. Compound metre or 5 time is a staple of voUs- 
友 Mlicp art Song, its customary crotchet-quaver repeated rhythmic pattern 
telling more of musics imposed order than of attention to verbal rhythms. 
Wagnerfirst slows the metre down to atempo (Ca1UISaNL WUd SCjoye7) which viti- 
ates any hint of jogtrot and intersperses the 5 with bars of 3, increasing the 
languor still more. Even where he repeats the standard metrical pattern to 
induce an appropriately hypnotic Or enervated state，he infects the 
melodic/harmonic contours in a manner prompted by verbal meaning. For 
example, in his setting of the words 'Kinder ihr aus fernen Zonen, saget mir 
warum ihr klagt? (You children from distant ljands, tell me why you lamentD?)， 
heslipstothefatsideattheword 'fernen' (distant) to underscore distance har- 
monically, while the verb "steiget' (rises) - “und der Leiden stummer Zeuge， 
Steiget aufwarts stifer Dufte (and, mute Witness to yoOUT SOrrowS，a SWeet 
perfume rises) - impels similar side-slijpping motion to the sharp side. Other 
Phrases areexpressively broken into fragments,while the fnal texted phrase is 
mostly recitation. The way in which the dissonant, heavy droplets (schwere 
Tropfen seh> ich schweben an der Blitter griinem Saum>) in the piano beneath 
the final words of the text merge into a repetition of the introduction as post- 
ludeis beautifullyaffective. Wagner clearly knew the conventions ofsong com- 
position and uses them,butmusic drama is presenthereas well(notforthe first 
time, as anyone Surveying Zumsteeg?s or Schubert"s songs rapidly realises). 

Franz Liszt (1811-86) was also an avatar of large-scale musical genres (but 
not opera), and he advised others - notably, Hugo Wolf - to do so as well; we 
owe Wolf”s oratorio CHistzacpt (Christmas Nighb and his symphonic tone 
poem Pexzthesiiea in partto Liszt*s advice to the teenage composer thathe turn 
to larger forms. Liszt Says little about the lied in his letters and essays, but he 
considered songimportantin the samewayand to thesame degree as his works 
in the big public genres; despite his reticence on the subject, his eighty or so 
Songs constitute a particularly fine body of works and deserve to be better 
known than they are. In his early years, Liszt transcribed many of Schubert?s 
Songs for solo piano,and his knowledge ofthem is on occasion inscribed in his 
own lieder; the beginning of Liszt"s setting of Ludwig Uhlands “Die 
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Vitergruft” (The Ancestral Tomb) recalls the beginning of Schubert's An die 
Freunde" (Tohis friends),D.654,onatextbyJohann Mayrhofer. The often for- 
midable di 伍 culties for both performers, especially in the ballad texts which 
invited greater Virtuosity (Such as “Le vieux vagabond / Der alte Vagabund> a 
French poem by Bekranger translated into German by Theodor Rehbaum, and 
Nikolaus Lenaus "Die drei Zigeuner?),areresponsiblein partfortheneglectof 
Liszts songs, but the best of the lot are often both short and not technically 
challenging, the harmonic radicalism and poetico-musical depths all the more 
potent for their containment in Small packages. Brevity is not equivalent to 
coOnceptual simplicity, however, and such works have nothing to do with the 
folklike ideal in song composition. Liszt could indulge his taste for musical 
Sophistication to the end of his life: his late songs on poems by Friedrich von 
Bodenstedt (Gebet' [Prayer]; '"Einst [Once Upon a Time]; and An Edlitam” 
[ITo Edlitam] - a play on the name of Bodenstedts wife Mathilde - all three 
published in 187o9) are experiments in music on the brink between tonality”s 
end and whatever would come after. Nothing in “Einst” ever resolves; in this 
constricted world ofloss (loss oflove =loss of tonal certainty), resolution is no 
longer possible. Liszt?s setting in 1855 of Hoffmann von Fallerslebens “Wie 
Singt die Lerche schon? (How beautifully sings the larlo, first published in the 
Dextcpen MeN1-40010C in 1856, is even more radical for its time, twenty 
years before the composer?s experiments in old age. 

It was especially during his years in Weimar (1848-61) that Liszt Was 
impelled to compose lieder. He had athis disposal in Weimar avocal ensemble 
of extraordinary gifts, including the baritone and Soprano husband-wife team 
of Feodor and Rosa von Milde (the first Elsa and Telramund of the 185o Pro- 
duction of Zopeg11t) and, later, the lighter-voiced soprano Emilie Genast， 
daughter of the Weimar impresario Eduard Genast. The songs written at this 
timeareamonghis mostprofound works in the genre,many ofthem on melan- 
choly or tragic texts; life for the composer in his forties was fraught with di 伍 - 
culties，including the death of his son Daniel，and his preference for 
darker-hued verse is understandable. The roster of his poets，including 
Petrarch,，Victor Hugo，Tennyson，Tolstoy，Petofi，Goethe,，Schiller，Heine， 
Lenau and Uhland, is evidence of a cosmopolitan life, although lieder and 
therefore German poetry predominate in his song oexo7e. Ifsome ofhis chosen 
poems,especially in his later years,are the dilettantish products ofthe pocpade- 
AUe (high nobility) in Liszt?s glittering social circle,heis also on the short-list of 
those nineteenth-century coOmposers who served Heine best. He is truly, as 
Alan Walker has observed, the "missing links between Schumann and Wolf - 
one can point to direct relationships between, for example, Liszt?s setting of 
Emil Kuhs "Die Glocken von Marling” (The Bells of Marling) of 1874 and 
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Wolf”s setting of Goethe"s “Sankt Nepomuks Vorabend” (The Eve of St 
Nepomuless Day)- and asong composer to bereckoned with in his own right. 

Singers often gravitate to Liszt?s Salon Songs, Such as “Kling leise, mein Lied” 
(Sound Softly，My Song) to a forgettable poem by Johannes Nordmann or 
Angiolin del biondo crin” (Angel with Golden HainD,but the majority ofhis songs 
aremade ofsterner, deeperstu 企 than theseeleganttrifes. Hundreds ofcomposers 
focked to Heine's Bycp der Zeder ffom Schubert's day onward, but this volume 
might as well have been bound in barbed wire, such are its traps for the unwary. 
Heine”s bitterness and his deceptive simplicity veiling formidable subterranean 
coOmpjlexities are less accessible to musical grasp than Some have believed, and 
many composers came to Shipwreck in these depths. Not so Liszt: en route to the 
1859-0o edition of his collected lieder, he revised the song “Vergiftet sind meine 
Lieder” (My Songs are Poisoned),composed in the 184os,and the final version is a 
masterpiece etched in gall and black bile. The text is the fifty-first poem in the 
grouping entitled Zikcpes 7pte71ez20 from the Bxcp dey ieder 


Vergiftet sind meine Lieder; - My songs are poisoned; - 

Wie konntes anders sein? how could it be otherwise? 
Duhastmirja Gift gegossen You have injected me with poison 
Ins blihende Leben hinein. in lifexs blossoming time. 
Vergiftetsind meine Lieder; - My songs are poisoned; - 

Wie konntes anders sein? how could it be otherwise? 

Ich trage im Herzen viel Schlangen， Ibear in my heart many Snakes 
Und dich, Geliebte mein. and you, my beloved. 


Heine emphasises the crucial participle "vergiftet' by placing itatthe begin- 
ningofboth thefirstand second stanzas,and Lisztin turn underlines the word 
still more by dispensing with any Piano introduction such that “vergiftet' first 
Sounds as a volcanic outburst without preliminaries. When poem becomes 
Song, it is tonality which is poisoned. Liszt deliberately wavers between an 
impliedE majorand its relativeminor C sharp minoratthebeginning,without 
establishing either one,then hints in his setting ofthe words 'blihende Leben” 
(bars 7-8) thatE major is the key of'blossoming life”; the fact that the voice is 
alone as it sings these words, deprived ofinstrumental support, implies some- 
thingnowvanished,a memory devoid ofsubstance. Justbefore, in bars 5-6,we 
hear the poisoning of E major, injected with chromatic tones, in particular， 
withtheNeapolitan attheword'Gift (poison); both the restoration ofE major 
diatonicism forthe phrase'insblihende Leben hinein?and therefusal ofa tonic 
resting-point (the two-bar phrase is contained between the wistfully Pro- 
longed leading tone D# and the supertonic degree Fj are evocative composi- 
tional decisions. When the anguished protagonist sings the words “und dich， 
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Geliebte mein? attheclimaxofthesong(bars25-9),wearemadeto understand 
that'Gift and “dich> are the same pitch,the same thing,and thatthe typically 
Lisztian enharmonictransformation ofF into E# as the word “dich? (you) is sus- 
tained across the barline between bar 26and bar 27 signals the end ofany pos- 
Sibility of 了 major "blossoming jlife Thereafter in the piano postlude (bars 
29-36), the right hand wordlessly repeats“Vergiftet sind meine Lieder” but 
with theapex pitch altered, E# rather than the prior 下 . 

Another aspect ofthis postlude compels notice as well. Among Heines rep- 
ertory of obsessively recurring images is that of serpents gnawing at lovers， 
Pearts,as in Ich grollenicht? (Ido notcomplain)whose poetic“T furiously pro- 
claims, “Und sah die Schlang” die dir am Herzen fri8Re (and saw the Snake that 
gnaws at youUIT hearb. In“Vergiftet sind meine Lieder” the beloved keeps 
company with a nest of snakes in the protagonists heart, and Liszt makes of 
their slithering and biting a potent musical emblem.The rising chromatic bass 
line in bars 5-6 (G#-A-B-C) returns in the piano interlude at bars 15-18， 
rhythmically diminished, accelexrazdo, and extended, and then speeds up even 
more for the repeated left-hand figure in bars 19-21, Underscoring the Sus- 
tained D minor harmony (the Neapolitan ofC in those bars with its constitu- 
ent 了 “poison” pitch; Liszt accents the C# penultimate note in these figures at 
mid-bar. In the postlude,this same snake-like motifreturns,slithering beneath 
the altered “Vergiftet reminiscence in the right-hand part and throwing the 
postlude of 人 balance rhythmically,such thattheoexzdo resolutiontoaC sharp 
major chord - a'tonic” only achieved at the song?s last gasp - occurs on the 
fourth and weakestbeat ofthelastbar.Thereis no tieacross thebarline,no pro- 
longation of the harmony, just this ending that is not really an ending. More 
horror can be expected from the conjunction of 怒 k8 protagonist and z 蕊 15 
beloved,and Liszttells us so in this eerie,angry conclusion, 

Liszt, who was his own most severe critic, composed fully one-half of his 
Songs before 18$o and subsequently revised many of them, often in multiple 
StageS. He seems seldom to have considered a poem over and done with, but 
instead made a habit of returning to poems and finding in them nevw possibil- 
ities in accord with his latest compositional concerns and text-setting aes- 
thetic. As Rena Charnin Mueller was the first to point out，the act of 
transposition often led to the recomposition of a text because the new tonality 
required a_ different approach to the poetry. The first version of Heine”s 
“Morgens steh ich aufund frage' is in A major, the second in G major, and the 
latter，better-known version is a thorough reconceptualisation of the lied.4 
Even where the later Setting does not involve a change of tonal venue，Liszt 


4 Iam grateful to Rena Charnin Mueller forthis information in a personal communiquEand forher aid 
with this chapter. 
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would still seek different possibilities in the same words, and he would often 
modify or expunge prior virtuosic elements in the process of revision. For 
example， he provides the first version of Heinexs“Im Rhein，im schonen 
Strome: (In the Rhine, in the Beautiful Waters) from the early 184os with two 
Versions ofthe piano accompaniment,oneaveritable cascade ofhand-crossings 
and the other a slightly less challenging foreshadowing of Wagner”s Rhine 
River music in theRz49 operas.The later setting,published in 1856,is far more 
taut, its Sophistication having less to do with technical glitz than with har- 
monic resources,for example,the plunge from tonicE major to a brief passage 
on an Unstable F minor for the invocation of “meines Lebens Wildnis”(the 
Wilderness of my life). Similarly, the siren who lures the fisher lad into the 
depths in Liszt?s 184os setting of "Der Fischerknabe” from Te 721 CDer 
Hirt" and "Der Alpenjiger” complete the set of three songs) at first bathes in a 
torrentofpianistic water-music,awWork-outon the order ofthe Etxdes txtSCe1- 
dajtes, and sings melismatic lures in the vocal stratosphere. This is not empty 
Virtuosity, however (Supernatural forces rightly require superhuman mnusic)， 
and Liszt retains certain harmonic aspects of this setting for the version pub- 
lished in 186o. The death-dealing siren born of Homer and multiplied a hun- 
dredfold in German mythology declares openly at the end of the poem，'Ich 
locke den Schlifer, ich zieh> ihn herein” (I lure the sleeper, I drag him down 
belovw),and both in theearlier and the later versions,the shift ofworlds - from 
life to death, from terra firma to Watery depths- is signified bytheenharmonic 
transformation ofG# in anEmajor contextto Ab inaD fHatmajor context.The 
darkness ofdeath washes over oneinasudden barrage offlats. Ofall later nine- 
teenth-century coOmposers, Liszt was among those most fascinated by the pos- 
Sibilities of enharmony in tonal music，and he made enharmonic tonal 
metamorphosis a Principal vehicle of Poetic reading. 

But there are also instances in which paring down prior virtuosity was not 
the impetus for recomposition but rather the exploration of different 
tonal/chromatic/enharmonic possibilities to be found in the Same Poetic 
Words. In both of the related versions of Heinexs“Ein Fichtenbaum steht 
einsam> (A Fir-tree Stands Solitary), Liszt abjures pianistic Or Vocal freworks 
and devisesan initial C minortonal region whose nebuloustonalityand austere 
texture are the late Romantic concomitant to Heine”s Snowy, barren heights. 
The bass figures at the start of each version are also Somewhat similar (the 
“Langsam - diister” descending sequential motifs of the first version are dis- 
tantly reminiscent of the 人 famous theme at the beginning of the Faxst 
Symphony),butthereare differencesas well which bespeak Liszt?s concern for 
Subtleties of poetico-musical reading. For example, Liszt locates the turning- 
point from cold, harsh reality to a dream oftropical warmth ata different Place 
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when he revised the setting. After the chromatic northern climes of the first 
version fade into near-nothingnessonasinglesustained Eb,weheara ziSS21120 
patch of diatonic, ethereal, high (this is a ea A fat major harmonies, fol- 
lowed by the brief tonicisation of F sharp major for the Oriental palm. 
Otherness is spelled out for us in a tonality a tritone away from the fir-tree”s 
tonal realm. In the alternative setting, however, Liszt Places the enharmonic 
change ofvenue rightatthe words 'er triumt, returning to the fat side ofthe 
tonal wheel at the verb "trauert (grieves). Separated from that which it loves， 
the palm-tree too is desolate, and Liszt implies that it is slated for death as 
leans 'aufbrennender Felsenwand” (on the burning wall ofroclko, the sjozzaxzido 
descending chromatic bass lines in the fnal four bars of the first version 
extended in the second version (butnotattheend). Itis tempting to think that 
Liszt knew Schubert's descending chromatic invocation of “Untergang” 
(doom) at the end of the 1817 song 人 Auf der Donau: (On the Danube) and 
remembered it when he was setting Heines poem to music. 

Lied was not Lisztxs Primary medium, butit was Hugo Wolf>s (186o-19o03). 
Ironically, it was never Wolf>s intention to become famous for song composi- 
tion alone; his greatest desire was to compose opera. And yet, throughout the 
long years of his autodidactic musical apprenticeship, from the time of his 
expulsion from the Vienna Conservatory in 1877 (he was falsely accused of 
threatening the director?s life) until his accession to compositional maturity in 
1888,he came to focus moreand moreonthis genre. In nineyears from 1888 to 
1897, broken by long intervals of compositional drought, he composed some 
24o Songs in a unique manner - “Walferls own howl, he called it. Sadly, the 
onset of syphilitic insanity in September 1897 Put an end to the creation of 
more Such lieder，whose singular Sophistication we are only beginning to 
understand a century later. 

Wolf”s myth is that of the “Poets Composer，Ssomeone who was more 
responsive to poetry, delved into it more deeply, understood its nuances with 
greaterrefinementthan anyoneelse. Hehelped to createthemyth byhis much- 
touted act of placing the word Cedicpte and the poet's name on the title-page 
before his own name in the songbooks on poemsby Eduard Morike (fifty-three 
Songs published in 1889), Joseph von Eichendor 企 (twenty songs published in 
1889) and Goethe (fifty-one songs published in 189o), although one notes the 
Verb 'composed in thesetitles. Music is the active force. Beyond the myth is an 
aesthetic of song jlike no one else?s. Wolf delighted in all the resources of 
extended chromatic tonality at century”s end and even believed that certain 
poems had to await the advent of post-VWagnerian harmony before they could 
be successfully realised in music. But he contains the complexities ofhis tonal 
language within closed lyrical structures,in song forms bordered and boundar- 
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ied in traditional ways; ifthereis perhapsasenseoflossevidentinhisallegiance 
to the Schubertian-Schumannian past, it is conjoined with the clear-sighted 
recognition thattime (and music) moves on,and so must he. And the myth of 
his reverence for his poets is in large measure true, although what he sought 
was verse which lent itselfto 1is music,aself-serving enterprisein which poems 
exist for conversion into Something no longer purely literary. Still, he read 
poetry, much of it allusive and complex, with great perception, and he fash- 
ioned both the larger tonal architecture and innumerable musical details - he 
tra 伍 cs in multiple nuances - in accord with hpis reading ofthe poem. Ifhis inter- 
Pretations were inevitably affected by a personality, circumstances and opin- 
ions different from the poet?s, that is inevitable in song, where two different 
artistic purposes are preserved in amber in the same work of art. 

The young Wolf had begun by imitating Schumann, including the earlier 
composer”s gravitation to Heine”s verse, but by 1888, he had recognised his 
Preference for other kinds of poetry - for example，his discovery of 
EichendorfPs“character” poems, such as “The Gypsy Woman2 “The Scholar 
and“The Mercenary Soldier， rather than the mystic strain Schumann had 
chosen - and his dislike of contemporary poets. Just as Schumann2?s name is 
forever linked with that of Heine, so too is Wolf>s with thatof Eduard MOrike 
(18o4-75); Wolf>s MOrikes songs did much to spread the word about a great 
poet whose reputation was not yet fully established.“This is written with 
blood> Wolfonce said in utmostadmiration for MOrikes art,s and he found in 
this poet"s singleanthology ofpoems a Protean diversity of texts to his taste. 于 
he admired intensity, he did not admire Heinexs brand of subjectivity, and 
Morike”s classicising surfaces over profound,sometimes demonic,depths were 
the perfect antidote. In particular, Wolf was drawn to MOrike”s poems of the 
人 fantasticand supernatural (MOrike invented a mythological island realm called 
Orplid and peopled it with elves,fairiesandatragicking),comic poems, poems 
of erotic and divine love, poems about death, DiIgedicpte (thing poems: in 
Which vast recesses of meaning are glimpsed in seemingly insignificant 
objects),andfgures from folk tradition (hunters,villageyouthsand maidens,a 
drummer boy, an old woman). 

Two examples from the MOrike songs can serve as Small demonstrations of 
Wolf”s art ofsong composition. MOrike,nostalgic for the loss of wholeness in 
theworld,wrotenumerous poemsabouttime,including'“Um Mitternacht (At 
Midnighb，written when he was only twenty years old. In this allegorical 
tableau, Night is an V7-mother, a primeval fgure who leans wearilyagainstthe 


5 H.VWolf, B7iej at BANKaUPMN0NOL (Berlin, 19o3),letter of5 June 189o,pp.13-14.EmilKauffmann was 
theson of Morike”s close friend Ernst Friedrich Kauffmann; the poems to which Wolfrefers in the letterare 
“Erstes Liebeslied eines Midchens” and "Besuch in Urach> 
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mountainside at midnight, the hour which marks the passing of one day and 
the beginning of the next. The earth-bound, babbling brooks (poets?) insis- 
tently sing to her of the bygone day, of the past - the words "vom Tage, / vom 
heute gewesenen Tage" (ofthe day, ofthe day just pasb are the refrain for both 
StanZzas -although shewould preferthattheyleaveheralonetolisten to theres- 
onant heavens and the swiftly fowing hours, whose motion points forward. 
For this poem, Wolf devised non-stop, murmurous, measured rustling in the 
piano, the long-breathed 马 metre disposed in such a Way as to obscure avware- 
ness of metrical units. The higher topmost pitch and the greatest harmonic 
weight in these pulsations occur on the offbeats, thus vitiating the downbeats 
of their customary Strength in regulating metre. The first half of the first 
StanZa, in Which Night appears, is set over a C#-G# ostinato fgure whose con- 
tours are slightlyblurred by the slow neighbour-note trill motion; mode too is 
made misty by the wavering between major and minor forms ofthe C# and FEF# 
harmonies ofthe nocturnal realm.Atthe words'stille ruhn? (quietly resb, Volf 
continues the same murmuring, rustling figuration, but respells G# as Ab in 
true Lisztian fashion in orderto shift gentlydownwardsasemitone toa passage 
on an F-C ostinato. One can, somewhat fancifully, think of the sharp side as 
day/the past/history of which the brooks insist on singing non-stop, the al]- 
too-brief turn to the flat side as night/rest/present timei even when a turn to 
“quietrest' seems possible,the'“Quellen? harp ontheenharmonicequivalents of 
Day (Gb Db, those pitches accented, until they finally (bar 16) bring back the 
Sharp side of the tonal Spectrum. That Wolf mixes modes as thoroughly as he 
does in the piano postlude perhaps tells ofa poet/composer who muses about 
both realms,dayand nightalike,when the words come to an end. 

Wolfprided himselfon his comiclieder,notchildish humour oroperetta-style 
farce but Freudian jests which convertanger,tragedy and darkness into comedy. 
His setting of Morikexs “Nimmersatte Liebe” (Insatiable Love)， which Wolf 
described asa'studentsong,theimplication being thatstudents then as noware 
obsessed with sex, is a particularly complex example because cultural attitudes 
(attitudes plural: the persona?s, society”s, and a hint of the poets own point of 
view)areon parade in the poem and because Wolf>s setting may havea biograph- 
ical subtext. It was probably in the summer of 1884 that Wolfbegan his lengthy 
aftair with Melanie Kochert, the wife of a Viennese jeweller; given the secrecy 
neceSSary to protect her reputation, Wolf might have found a certain personal 
Satisfaction in setting to music poems Such as this and the even more Shocking 
“Erstes Liebeslied eines Maidchens” (A_ Maiden”s First Love Song)，JIn 
“Nimmersatte Liebe> MOorike”s youthful poetic persona brags about what one 
Surmises is recent and novel sexual experience as 这 he had Solomonic authority. 
His account in the second stanza of the woman?s complacency and masochistic 
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Submission are - the poet?s “send-up” of male constructions of the female? his 
agreement With them? That one cannot tell which predominates is a measure of 
this poets complexity. “Love, love, has amazing new appetites all the time”， 
Morike writes.“VWe biteach other?slipstill they bled when we kissed today. The 
girl stood there patiently, like a little ljamb to the slaughter; her eyes asked， 
“Please keep on! The more it hurts, the better Ilike it!2” In Wolf>s setting, the 
mimicry of panting is astonishingly graphic, the rapid pulsations in the piano 
and the persistentoffbeatrhythms creating an intense erotic chargeand the ago- 
nistic impression of two bodies who actupon each other. (Tongue-definitely-in- 
cheek, the composer marks his setting “Sehr missig [Very moderatej; since the 
poem asserts that erotic passion is by its very nature zimoderate, the tempo 
directiveisatypicallywittytouch.) Itisatthe words'guter Ruh”(Das Midchen 
liegt in guter Ruh>”) that Wolfbegins to fll the air with augmented triads, com- 
bining the near-pornographic pumping rhythms one hears throughout stanZza 2 
with therising-and-falling motion from thelasthalfofstanza 1. Whatthe callow 
Speaker proclaims as contentment on the girlPs part, Wolftells us is tension and 
pain，borrowing from Liszt?s thirty-two-year-old Faxst Symphony to do so. 
Chain-sequences ofaugmented triads were harmonies with a history ever Since 
the firsttheme ofthe firstmovement ofthat mid-century masterpiece,although 
Wolfarranges 1isaugmented triads differently, in block chords rather than linear 
arrangement and in an intricate Sequence Whose bass line rises in interlocked 
minor thirds/augmented seconds (Gb-A, G#-B, Bp-Db while the two-bar vocal 
Sequential pattern rises by whole steps. The right- and left-hand parts in the 
block chords of bars 32-4 are notated in such a way that the two hands overlap， 
intertwinedand moving up and down between registers ina manner too SUgges- 
tive to be coincidental. Whether or not one endorses Zei 好 etst notions about 
Viennas?s Jp-de-siecle fascination with Eros and Thanatos,one can hear in Wolf>s 
liedarelish in theexposure ofsexual truths,including theadmission ofcruelty in 
SeX COnsidered “normal> “The first Principle of art for me is inexorable, harsh， 
Strong truth, truth to the point of terror Wolf told Kauftmann, and even a 
comic song which 'goes damned merrily” (Wolf>s words) bears outhis credo. 
Wolf did not insist on great poetry all the time. In 1889-9o, he composed 
forty-four songs to poems from Emanuel Geibels and Paul Heyse?s SpaN1jkcpes 
Ziederbxch of 1852，consisting of translations both of verse by the likes of 
Cervantes and anonymous folk poetry, the latter predominating. 工 he German 
paraphrases have any folkish roughness refined right out ofthem, perfect for a 
composeruninterested in lieder zmp TU 几 tox; whenevera composer caught what 
theanti-VWagnerian criticEduard Hanslick called “Wagner-Influenza> manifest 
in challenging piano parts and declamatory vocal lines, this was viewed as anti- 
thetical to the folksong repertory which played such alarge role in lied history. 
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(But for all Wolf>s vociferously expressed adulation of Wagner, one can find 
criticisms of his musical god embedded in the songs.) Far from simple, the 
Songs ofthe SbpaNjkcpes Ziederbycp demonstrate some of Wolf>s thorniest, most 
chromatically saturated exercises in extended tonajity,especially remarkable in 
the six songs from the opening section of ten religious songs which tell of the 
tormented consciousness ofsin. For Wolf, who underwentexcruciating mental 
torment when diagnosed with syphilis in 1877,such poems evoked music 
Whose contortions tell of anguish at every turni So too do the male poems of 
erotic love in the “weltliche Lieder” (secular songs) which follow. In 189o-91， 
Wolf set twenty-two poems from Paul Heyse?s Ttzjiexniscjpes Fiederboxc of 186o， 
Similarly polished paraphrase-translations of Italian folk poetry, and was then 
Silenced for more than three years by compositional block, probably a conse- 
quence of the silent inroads ofsyphilis CI could just as soon begin suddenly to 
Speak Chinese as compose anything at all> he told a friend5). When released 
from his incapacity by work on his one completed opera Dey Comegidor, he 
returned to the Italian anthology in 1896 and composed another twenty-four 
Songs, including the beautiful, “Sterb: ich, so hiillt in Blumen meine Glieder， 
(When IDie,Wrap My Limbs in Flowers) and the passionate concluding song， 
“Verschling" der Abgrund meines Liebsten Hitte” (May the Abyss Swallow UP 
My Beloved's Cottage). Wolf did not forswear poetry by Kzstaicpter alto- 
gether, however. In 189o, he set Six poems by Gottfried Keller (1819-9o)， 
better known forhis proseworksbutafine poetas well,and in his lastsane year 
(1897), he began work on a volume of songs to translations of Michelangelo 
Buonarotis poetry by Walter-Heinrich Robert-Iornow, intended， so Wolf 
Said,as a portrait of the artist. He only completed four songs, one of which he 
destroyed,butthethreeremaining songs constitutearemarkable conclusion to 
phis song oexyye.Thebleaksecond song,a7ieNtett 如 Mo11entitled Allesendet, was 
entsteheb (Everything Created Dies), is fraught with motivic and tonal sym- 
bolism. Michelangelo dwells in horror on the thought that death is contained 
within life,and Wolf,who always makes poetic messages musical,hints thatthe 
death of tonality is contained within tonality itself; although he does not cross 
overthe borderline into theafterlife offunctional tonal relations. 

Gustav Mahler was born the same year as Wolf and, like Wolf, came to the 
Vienna Conservatory in 1875 from elsewhere in the Austro-Hungarian empire 
(Wolffrom Windischgraz in lower Styria, Mahler from Iglau in Bohemia). The 
two classmates, however, went in different directions, in song composition as 
in much else,and ended by disliking one another heartily; Wolf>s insanity was 
first evident in the delusion that he had replaced Mahler as director of the 


6 Cited in FE. Walker, Byo TD 太 4 Biogyra 加 jy (Princeton, 1992), PP. 323-4. 
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Vienna State Opera. Mahjler was an exponent both of the gigantic-Romantic 
and ofthe lied, for which he created his own fusion of artrsong and folksong， 
different from Brahms?s. In the wake of two fragmentary Heine songs and 
three specimens ofjuvenilia to his own texts,the mature Mahjler published six 
groups ofsongs, beginning with the firstvolume ofthe Ziedey7z0d Ges:19e [as 
dey 1gedzeit] (five songs composed between 188o and 1883 [?],，printed in 
1892); the song “Hans und Grethe” in this first Song collection is a revised 
version of his /dler-song “Maitanz in Griinen (May Dance in the Green 
Meadow)tohis own words.Thetonally progressive cycle, ZiedeyeztesjJzpyeide1N 
Cesellel (Songs of a WayfarenD, composed 1884[?-96[?], came next followed 
by two more small volumes (four songs and five songs) on poems by Clemens 
Brentanoys and Achim von Arnimys famous collection of "touched-up: folk 
poems，Des KabeN Totdeom of 18o8 and a larger compilation (thirteen 
Songs;,all scored for orchestral accompanimentb in 1899-19oo actually entitled 
Ziederak Des Kabex Ttdepom (Songs fom The Youth?s Magic Horn). The 
Siebel Zieder ds /etztey Zeit (Seven Late Songs) of 19og and 19o7 include two 
TYzoodepoml songs and five settings of Friedrich Riickert，while the cycle 
Kizadertotextlieder(Songsonthe DeathsofChildren),published in 19og,consists 
of further Riickert settings from a single grief-obsessed poetic anthology, its 
creation impelled by the deaths of two of the poets children. Song and sym- 
phony have much to do with one another in Mahler's oexoe: the Tude7o7 
Song "Des Antonius von Paduas Fischpredige" (StAnthony of Padua?s Sermon 
to the Fishes) metamorphoses into the instrumental scherzo ofSymphony No. 
2 in C minor; another Ttdepoml song， “Urlicht (Primeval Lighb, becomes 
thefourth movementofthesamesymphony;and yetanother Ttde7jo7t SOng， 
“Das himmjlische Leben” (Life in Heaven) reappears as the finale of the Fourth 
Symphony.s 

Mahlers stanceyWis-a-yis wordsand music,poemand song,isso unlike Wolf>s 
as to constitute a case Study in opposites. The singularities of Mahler”s 
approach are represented in extreme form in the four wayfarer songs, that is， 
his frst song cycle. The text of the first song is actually Mahler”s trope on the 
firsteightlines ofa ztdepoml text, "Wann mein Schatz Hochzeit macht (My 
Sweetheartxs Wedding Day - Mahler changed the initial word“VWann” to 
“Wenn?),although helater claimed thathe did notrealise itatthetime ofcom- 
position. Indeed，he was so steeped in the folk-poetic tradition of the 


7 See Z. Roman， “The Chronology of Mahlers Gesellet-Lieder: Literary and Musical Evidence”paper 
read before theAmerican Musicological Society, Chicago, 1o November 1991,and TI. Gish, “TYzzderlixstand 
TIYzzdeied: The Motifofthe Wandering Hero in German Romanticism> Stxdies 2 RoN0NttiCiSN 3 (1963)， 
PP. 225-39. 

8 See M. Tibbe，Dber die 了 myedat0lg YOU Tiedema 00d Tiedelexzetel 访 访 Sie SONieS4zeN 
CGxstay Mapiexs (Munich, 2nd edn 1971). 
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TYzotdejpoml poemas that the excuse of unknowing appropriation may well be 
true. After the first performance in 1896, Mahler wrote a friend to say "The 
Words ofthe songsare my ow].Idid not put my name in the program to avoid 
givingammunition to adversaries whowouldbe perfectly capableofparodying 
thesimple,naivestyle2? By'“naiveyhe meantthe feintthatthe poems transcribe 
emotional impulses as they occur, with near-hysterical intensity and exclama- 
tion marks everywhere -itwWas this vein ofverse thatdrove Wolfto exasperated 
mockery ofthesortMahlerhopedto deterbyhidinghisauthorship.Poetryand 
music such as this are autobiographical,butin asophisticated sense,a probing 
of the artistic dilemma at the jzt de siecle rather than a narration of external 
events. 

Even the texts for "Ging heut Morgen iiber”s Feld: (This Morning I Went 
Through the Fields), Ich hab” ein glihend Messer” (I Have a Burning Knife) 
and 'Die zwei blauen Augen von meinem Schatz” (The Two Blue Eyes of My 
Sweethearb are not imagined de Movo, but perhaps originate with Mahlers 
COmplex response to Schubert: yetagain, the theme of the later lied composer 
WwWrestling with the ghosts of earlier history. Mahler described "the idea of the 
Songs as a whole ...[as] that ofawayfaring man Who has been stricken by fate 
[and] novw sets forth into the world,travelling whereverhis road maylead him> 
and this encapsulation, coupled with the impetus for the journey in rejection 
by a sweetheart who marries another man， will remind many of Schubert's 
Tte7yetse (Winter Journey),D.911. When the wayfarer fnds surcease for his 
SOrrow in “sleep” - death - beneath the linden tree emblematic of lovers” 
rendez-vous, one recalls Miillers and Schubertexs winter wanderer who almost 
freezes to death "unter den Linden” especially since Mahler bids pzs linden tree 
to Shed its blossoms in a snow-fall offowers around the dying man. The blue 
fowers and metonymic blue eyes of the eponymous sweetheart which haunt 
the protagonistare commonplacefolk motifs,buttheyarealso images from Dze 
SONe Mexit in which erotic experience likewise leads to death. The whole 
enterprise proclaims Mahlers mission to fashion from folk-poetic origins 
Something which is not simple,notnaive,butmodern.Thatthereis more than 
ado 任 ofthe hatto an earlier repertory seems only to be expected. 

VWhether Mahler set his own poems or Someone else's (and one notes the 
avoidance of Heine, Goethe, Schiller Eichendorff, and others), one finds not 
Wagnerian-infuenced declamation butacomplex adaptation oflyrical melody 
to a complete poetico-musical conception. In the wayfarer-cycle, for example， 
an artistlaments his estrangement from society, love, family and can only find 
escape from his dilemma in death,，the Romantic mystic"s pathway to the 


9 开 . Martner (ed.), CUWSstay Mapler Selected et (NewYork, 1979),p. 178. 
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infinite.Thelastsong,"Die zweiblauen Augen von meinem Schatz>beginsasa 
名 neral march, the music both replicating the traditional dotted rhythms and 
march patterns of the genre and expressively moulding them to this context， 
FEorexample, Mahler inserts an expressive restin the middle ofthe first phrase， 
“Diezwei blauen Augen . . .von meinem Schatz? (that there is no introduction 
intensifies the impression ofausterity and solemnity); he bids the singer chant 
“[Da] musst' ich Abschied nehmen? on a repeated pitch while the inner voices 
Slip downwards (this phrase will remind many of Schuberts "Der Wegweiser， 
位 om Tte71ezse); the words “allerliebsten Platz” impel a leap Upwards in 
massive anguish; and “Leid und Grimen? are dragged across the barline in syn- 
copation, accented and unforgettably coloured by the heaviness of the flatted 
Second degree. Mahler?s characteristic mixture of modes - not separated into 
Separate planes but intermingled - is here bent to the intermingling of 
pain/mortal life/alienation/loneliness and intimations of peace/death/infinity. 
Within each of the song'”s tonal areas，major and minor waver back and 
forth (E minor,， with an admixture of relative major; C majorminor; and 
FEmajor/minor).Aftereleven bars ofpurestdiatonicF majorwhen the wayfarer 
arrives atthe linden tree, he sings,'"Da wussbe ich nicht, wie das Leben thute ( 
no longer knew what life had done),and the mere mention of lifes harshness， 
even in order to negate it,is enough to bring back dissonance and the darkness 
oflowered pitches.Thereafter, itis di 全 cult to escapethe painful reminiscence; 
although the protagonistis fnallyable to banish thetroubling notes in thefinal 
Six texted bars, the minor mode reasserts itself as a 1071115515S111O treble echo in 
the postlude -and there,the songand the cycleend. 

The songs of Richard Strauss (1864-1949) tell of yet another and different 
approach to lied composition. His earliest Preserved lied, a Christmas song， 
Was composed at the age of six; thereafter in the 187os and early 188os, he 
WwWrote a Scattering of songs for drawing-room performances and for his aunt 
Jophanna Pschorr, a skilful amateur singer. Almost all of them are settings of 
poems by the famous poets favoured by earlier lieder composers - Uhland， 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Adelbert von Chamisso, Lenau, Theodor Korner， 
Justinus Kerner, Emmanuel Geibel, and Goethe (the perennial favourite "Der 
Fischer” is one oftwo youthful Goethe songs),but with the advent ofcomposi- 
tional maturity, he set this repertory aside. Atthe encouragement of his friend 
LouisThuille,he began cultivating contemporary poets and continued to do so 
for fourteen years thereafter, with only the occasional poetic “golden oldie” 
(two poems from Des KapeN Ttdepo71 Goethes “Pilgers Morgenlied” 
Klopstock”s“Das Rosenband:,the two Lenau songs ofOp.26)tobefound in 
OPpPp. 1o, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 29, 31, 32,， 33,， 36, 37, 39 and 41. One 
notes that a number of Strausss choices from among the poets of his own 
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day constitute telling commentaries on then-current Stereotypes of women， 
Imostnotably such worksas FelixDahn?s cycle offourAMidcjpezploez (Maiden- 
Flowers)and the same poet's“Die Frauen sind oft ffomm und stil: (Women are 
Often Pious and Quiet). 

Itis with the4cptGedicpte axs Tetzte Btte 思 yo1 五 em1i0NN CI (Eight Poems 
from the "Last Leaves of Hermann Gilm),OPp. 1o of1885, that Strauss began 
tomakehis markasasongcomposer;atonly theage twenty-one,he composed 
what would become three of his most popular Songs (Zueignung， 
[Dedication]; "Die Nacht [The Night] and 人 Allerseelen: [All Souls” Eve]) for 
this set. A few of Strauss”s chosen poets were from the generation circa 1815: 
Gilm zu Rosenegg(1812-64),forexample, was aTyrolean civil servant whose 
Single volume of poetry was published posthumously in 1865, while Brahms 
phad already discovered the virtues of Schack?s fuent,elegant,ifnot profound， 
Poetry for lied composition before Strausss time. The infuential writer 
Detlev von Liliencron (1844-19o9) - he once offered Wolf an opera libretto 
but was turned down - was both a Strauss poet and the friend and sponsor of 
other younger Strauss poets, in particular，Gustav Falke (1853-1916) and 
Richard Dehmel(1863-1920). Other poets of Strauss"s own generation whose 
Verse he set to music included Otto Julius Bierbaum (1865-191o) and Carl 
Busse (1872-1918); two others, John Henry Mackay (1864-1933) and Karl 
Friedrich Henckell (1864-1929)，were left-wing radicals，some of whose 
Works were proscribed as infammatory, although Strauss gravitated to their 
gentler, sentimental poems (Henckells “Ich trage meine Minne” and Mackay>s 
“Morgenl forexample). Strausss preference wasforslightlysappyoroutright 
bathetic verse, for humorous character portrayal, and for quasi-Nietzschean 
rhapsodising of the Sort that Wolf detested. At the turn of the century， 
however, beginning with the Op. 43 Dyei Ges:1UIe ~teyer dextkcpey Dicpter of 
1899 (Three Songs ofOlder German Poets), Strauss turned back to the classics 
of lied poetry, to Riickert (a particular favourite), Uhland, Heine, Brentano 
and Goethe, although, significantly, not to the poems so often colonised by 
earlier composers. Wolf>s defiant act of placing his Mignon and Harper songs 
at the beginning of the Goetlye Zieder of 189o was not a feat Strauss would 
emulate. 

If Strauss had not described his Modxs operatadi in the following 人 famous 
passage,one could deduce it from the songs themselves. 


Musical ideas have prepared themselves in me- God knows why-and when,as 
it were, the barrel is full, a song appears in the twinkling ofan eye as soon as 工 
come across a poem more or less corresponding to the subject ofthe imaginary 
Song ...IfIfind no poem corresponding to thesubjectwhich exists in my sub- 
conscious mind, then the creative Urge has to be rechannelled to the setting of 
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Some other which Ithinklends itselfto music. It goes slowly,though ...Iresort 
to artifice.19 


This explains why song was not Strausss foremost field ofendeavour, why he 
composed only some 2oo-plus songs between the advent of compositional 
maturity in 1885 and death in 1949, three-quarters of them composed before 
19o4 (Such famous works as the Dei Zieder derObjpelia,Op. 67,the Secjs Ziedey 
NUCL GedicpteNVONL CUeMENS B1eltal0 ,OPp.68,and the Fierletzt 如 Ziederlie outside 
the chronological bounds of this study). The statement above is, one notes， 
cuUriously defensive, its honesty an invitation to criticism or puzzlement(on his 
part as wellD) or both. One guesses that the musical ideas had some connection 
with a subject somewhere in his mind,and trippPing across a poem on the same 
Subject called forth the buried music so that he could put the two entities 
together. His frank admission that a poem could be “more or less” on target， 
thathe searched for poems to go with music djierthe factofmusical inception， 
that artifice was Sometimes required to effect the forced marriage of Prior 
music and subsequent poetry, seems not the working method ofan innate lied 
Composer. Certainly it is as far removed from the Wolfian aesthetic of song 
composition as one could be. 

Strausss bestearlysongs demonstrate both the anomalies which result from 
the compositional process describedand the effectiveness with which he could， 
on occasion, overcome its di 但 culties. The Gilm song "Die Nacht, Op. 1o, No. 
3,isjustlyfamous foritsatmosphericevocation ofnight,for musicwhich steals 
into audibility at the beginning as quiety as the poets night glides from her 
hiding place in the forestto shine on everything around her. But the poem says 
onething,themusicanother,and neither Strausss deftadjustmentofdetails (I 
reSort to artifice?) nor the beauty ofthe musicas music can entirely obscure the 
discrepancy. Moonlight is a thief, the poet suggests, robbing all things beauti- 
名 l oftheir own hue,and the lover-persona Who speaks in this poem fears that 
night will also take his beloved away from him. The words waver between 
menace (Nun gib acht; “Nowbeware"the persona saysas themoon sneaks ouUt 
of its hiding place) and the evocation of menaced beauty, but Strausss music 
tellsusofnocturnal rapture. Ifthereare darktouches,such astheF sharp minor 
harmonies (in a D major song) at the words Alles nimmt sie” (She takes every- 
thing),theD minor darkness ofAusgeplindert steht der Strauch>” (The bushes 
stand despoiled), and the diminished-seventh harmony and minor chords 
Which invest the words “soul to soulb with hints of dark danger, the song is 
nonetheless a study in exquisite lyricism. The rapturously rising Scalewise 


10 W. Schuh, Ricpazd StraxsS. 179eNd 2000 .Jpe MeisteJap7e: Zebelscpyo1t 太 1864-98 (Zurich, 1976), pp. 
412-13. 
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Vocal phrases at the words "nimmt das Silber weg des Stroms, nimmt vom 
Kupferdach des Doms weg das Gold: ([the moon]takesthesilveraway from the 
Stream, takes the gold from the cathedrals copper dome), echoed in the left- 
hand part and sounding in contrary motion to the piano”s topmost voice for 
additional richness, suggest nothing of danger, theft or despoilmenti; rather， 
they foreshadow the quieter rapture with which Strauss ends his setting of 
Bierbaum2?s “ITraum durch die Dimmrung” (Dream Through the Twilighb at 
thewords '[Igo]through thetwilightgreyness into theland oflove,into ablue， 
gentle light" Similarly, Strauss locates the 妨 10115S1110 climax of "Die Nacht> at 
the verb 'stehle" (steal), but the C major harmonies at that moment are softest 
rapture.Thatthemenace is more feigned than real,thatsentimentality Prevails 
overfear,areapparentin thepoem,butGilm?s tra 伍 cking in theJissoxp offearat 
the heart of passion is ofeven less importance in the musical setting. StrausS?s 
lush music is complete unto itself, needing only occasional, nominal, general 
connection to Gilm?s poem (and perhaps that is a good thing). 

In Strauss”s setting of Henckells “Ruhe, meine Seele! (Rest, my Soul)), OP. 
27,No.1(1896),however,poetry and music have more to do with one another 
than is this composers wont. Henckell was no Hesse or Eichendor 任 - the two 
poets of the four last songs - but Straussxs Unusually focused response to this 
poem,with its self-exhortation to innertranquillity in the midstofthreatening 
times, is revealing. Henckell, engaged in politics to a degree Strauss shunned， 
was in need of withdrawal from thehurly-burly at times, while Strauss, well in 
advance of the Nazi rise to power, Was averse to Such involvement and spun a 
beautifully crafted song from a poem with which he could wholly concur. (He 
composed thefoursongsofOp.27asawedding presentforhis bride Pauline de 
Ahnaontheoccasion oftheirmarriage on 1o September 18943; given the stormy 
COUrse of their courtship and subsequent married life, the song acquires addi- 
tional undertones ofbiographical irony.) Furthermore,his use ofsustained har- 
monies in the piano meantthat the prosody ofthe vocal line could be shaped in 
amore declamatory fashion than is often the case in his songs,wherethe purely 
musical origins acton many occasions to warp verbal rhythms. Moststriking of 
all, the tonal-harmonic cloth is cut to fit the words: is this, one wonders, an 
exception to his usual method ofcomposing song?The repeated heavy 'sighing 
fgure' at the start of the piano introduction consists of seventh chords on C 
and F#, significant pitches because C major - devoid ofchromatic turbulence - 
is the tonal symbol of rest and because F# is a tritone distant from it, the two 
polarities additionally symbolic of Nature and humanity. The invocation of 
Nature”s peace at the beginning of the texted body ofthe song (Not a breeze 
gently stirs; the grove softly reposes; through the leaves dark veils,brightsun- 
Shine steals) is set to F#-related harmonies, while the human spirit longs for 
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quietude on C.The accented half-diminished chord in bar 3 becomes,once one 
knows the words to follow, a succinct musical symbol of threat, the C in the 
topmost voice menaced by interior darkness (Ap). The symbolism becomes 
even more explicit when the persona sings the entreaty, “Ruhe, ruhe, meine 
Seele' in bars 14-16 to pitches belonging to the Cr-centre while the piano is 
darkened by persistent Bbs. “Powerful eras” “swelling tides conflict and wild- 
nessall elicit telling harmonic responses,especially the diminished seventh on 
C-Eb-F#-A occurring twice at climactic points (bars 20-1, 3o) to tell us that 
both Natureand thehuman soulareendangered attimes oftumult. This is one 
of Strausss most SUccessful songs; here, he created a true late Romantic docu- 
mentin which poem and musicenjoy aless disinterested conjunction than was 
usual for him 


From 7o7p4ie and chanson to llodie: 
French song and the French language 


Bythemiddle ofthecentury,the German-speakingworld had arich,variegated 
repertory ofsong,from thesmallest folk-like songs to sprawling through-com- 
posed ballads, composed both by consummate masters and KJezetster who 
could, on the right day, with the right poem in their hands, produce a memor- 
able song. The Situation in France, however, was dififerent. Aristocratic Salons 
were the principal performance milieu for the thousands of7omt4jzCes coOmposed 
in the 183os and thereafter, 7o7LNCe being an imprecise designation for mostly 
Strophic Songs by the likes of Henri Romagnesi (1781-18go)，Pauline 
Duchambge (1778-1858), Hippolyte Monpou (18o4-41), Auguste Panseron 
(1796-1859), and others.11 At their best, such as Monpou”s setting of Hugo?s 
“Puisqu”ici bas toute ame” (entitled 人 genoux? [On My Knees]) they are very 
attractive, but they took a back seat to operatic composition, which was con- 
Sidered a far more important genre, and the French language was often Sub- 
jected to near-grotesque deformation. While the status of opera would never 
diminish，song underwent multiple metamorphoses in the last half of the 
Century at the hands of composers no longer content to maul their native 
tongue in musical setting. 

Of all poetry in the Romance languages, French - descended from the Latin 
ofthe Decadents,not the Latin of Horace and Ovid - is perhaps the most di 伍 - 
cult to Set to music because accents in French have nothing to do with beat or 
metre,but rather with cadence and phrase, with measure governed by syntax. 


11 See David Tunley (edq.)，Romtaittic 本 ec SO019 1830-1870，T Er Romta1tCes 轧 BEztt Beiioz， 
DUHCHpa1N9e, G7iS01 MEeyEe7rbeej Motbo2 Mo7e1 Pajt5e701 0Nd RONLQG1NES1. Selected So19S oFTOoUIS Niede7EJErONd 
EmalestReyer(NewYorkand London, 1994). 
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The language is syllabic before it is accentual, and the various roles the mute e 
canassume -elided,omitted, pronounced - accountin partfortheunique sup- 
pleness of French. The weaker syllables - the 'accents mobiles - are just that， 
“mobiles and their duration varies depending on the context. The very tempo 
of the ljanguage is different from that of metrical janguages: August Schlegel 
oObserved in one ofhis essays on poetryand ljanguagethatthesix syllables of'ir- 
Ti-ti-bi-li-t@' can be said more quickly than the German synonym “Reizbarkeit>， 
doubtless the word of choice for problems of prosody.!” Rhythm and syntax 
are interdependent in French; grammatical and syntactical groupings form 
units of measurement that are often longer than the regular, repetitive disylla- 
bic or trisyllabic divisions in Stress-based prosodic structures Such as English 
and German. There is no such thing as an iamb or trochee or a dactyl in French 
poetry; actually, all such measurements are fictions, invented devices for com- 
prehending poetic rhythm at the most basic level, but most eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century German poetry does share with music a regular tactus and 
recurrent rhythmic/metric patterns defined by greater and lesser degrees of 
accent and weight. French，however，lacks this fundamental relationship 
between verse and music， and therefore the tension between the internal 
dynamics of the two is greater than in Stress-based ljanguages. 

To complicate matters still more, French song in the second halfofthe nine- 
teenth century stems in part 位 om the French response to the German lied， 
especially Schubert, whose songs were first sung in France in 1829, the year 
after the composer”s death, and first published in French translation in 1834. 
After the eccentric Belgian-born composer Chretien Urhan introduced the 
young Franz Liszt to the music of Schubert, Liszt became one of the Viennese 
masters principal EPuropean champions,composing transcriptions ofSchubert 
lieder and accompanying the renowned tenor Adolphe Nourrit (18oo-39) in 
performances of the songs.13 By the late 183os and 184os, the vogue for 
Schubertin French translation was well established,the firm ofRichaultprint- 
ing 267 Schubert Songs by 185o. Liszt was already complaining about the 
WwWretched quality of the French texts in 1838, and, looking at a translation of 
“Du bist die Ruh>”(Thou art peace) by Belanger in one of Richault?s editions， 
one can seethe cause ofhis,and also Heinrich Heines,displeasure;the German 
Poet, self-exiled in Paris from 1831 until his death in 1856,was appalled atthe 
traductions ofhis own and others poetry in singers"translations.Thevocalline 
begins with two lines ofmaladroit French accented thusly: “La dou-ce PAIXetLE 


12 August Wilhelm Schlegel, "Betrachtungen iiber Metrik” Sbxacjpe td Poe 纪 (Stuttgart, 1962), p. 209， 

13 SeeJ.G.Prodhomme,'Les Oeuvres de Schuberten France” BericptNberde TtemtatioUQLEN KOITER 7 
SCcpabeztjo7Scpa0tg (Augsburg, 1929), pp. 89-11o; E. DumeEril, Ze Zied 4UezaNd etSes td2CEio1s 力 0669UES 21 
本 1lCe,2 vols. (Geneva, 1975); and 工 Kalisch, Ziszt 2024 9cAxpe 人 (Munich, 1984). 
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bon-HEUR,I?ES-POIRquiFAITbat-TRE monCaoeUR:theslowtempoofthesong 
prolonging the misaccentuations Unbearably.!“ The Procrustean exercise Was 
all the worse because the German original was not given. One thinks of 
Vladimir Nabokov:s poem, directed ironically at his own forays into transla- 
tion:“VWhat is translation? On a platter / A poets pale and glaring head, / A 
Parrot?s screech,a monkey?s chatter,/ And profanation ofthe dead?.15 

But who would deny Schubert to anyone? Certainly his infuence on French 
COmposers was considerable. Already in 184o, the Revxe et Gazette NS1CQAB 
would publish a New Years Eve skit in which “The Romance” and "The Lied? 
complain bitterly about one another, "The Romance” asserting that she is emi- 
nently French and desires protection. When Monsieur 1841 enquires 发 gainst 
whom?, "The Lied: replies: "Mein Gott! Against me,who hafreplaced her.Iam 
as light-headed as she,ant more So; [am fresher dan she. Ihaf peen Schuberes 
faforite chilt ant now II am de same von Proch ant von Dessauer [Joseph 
Dessauer and Heinrich Proch] When granted civil rights until such time as 
naturalisation could be conferred, “The Lied? protests, "Iton?t vantto be natu- 
ralizet; Ivant to remain Cherman” and yet,atthe same time,'to lifin Paris,zing 
in Paris, enchant Paris: Monsieur 1841,，exasperated, bids the two jlitigants 
marry one another,but“The Lied? protests, "She iss too olt;15 In the preface to 
a _ new edition in 1896 of his first volume of songs，Camille Saint-Saens 
(1835-1921) tried to deny charges that his setting of Madame Amable Tastu?s 
“La feuille de peuplier” (The Poplar Leaf) resembled "Die Krihe” (The Crov) 
位 om Tte77else，but the resemblances make the disavowal barely credible. 
Certainly his awareness of being measured against Schubert, his sensitivity 
about the matter, are evident.!” Edouard Lalo (1823-92) was massively infu- 
enced by Schubert in his twenty-three Songs on poems by Hugo, Alfred de 
Mnusset, Thkophile Gautier, Lamartine and others, the refined prosody owing 
in part to Lalos enthusiasm for Rameau?s operas;i in “Marine” on a poem by 
AndreETheuriet, the recitative-like declamation and liberal use of triplets fore- 
Shadow Debussy?”s prosody.18 Virtually everyone of note was affected by 
German Song: it seems indicative that Charles Gounod would set to music an 
abbreviated and sentimentalised “translation” by Louis Gallet of Goethe?s 
Mignon poem，'Kennst du das Land / Connais-tu le pays: (minus the third 
Stanza)and that Giacomo Meyerbeer,half-Italian,halfGerman and residentin 


14 40MeElodies de Franzfois Scpxbeit(Paris,n.dq.), PP. 42-3. 
15 Vladimir Nabokov (trans.)，BUIeNe ON&g1t: 4 Novel 训 75e 4UesaUd1 Ps 工 (New York， 
1964),p. 9. 
6 Ga in F. Noske, Petcj So1G Fo Beioz 如 Dibpaxc: THe O1ig12 ad DeyeloboieNlt orthe MeElodie, trans. 
Rita Benton,2nd edn (New York, 197o),p. 35. 
17 Camille Saint-Saens, Ter7eclei TigtMtElodies etdlos, MeUe EdioUl avec20let 思 Erace de axtexy (Paris， 
1890). 18 Edouard Lalo, Melodies,ed. Jotl-Marie Fauquet (Paris, 1988), PP. 72-5. 
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Paris, would publish his lieder to poems by Goethe, Heine, Miiller，Riickert 
and other Schubert poets with both "paroles francaises etallemandes”1? 

In 1885,Camille Saint-Saens wrote of French poetry as being aconquered 
country” vandalised by composers who had stormed through its domains. His 
chief concern in the essay "La pogksie etla musique: (Poetryand Music) was bad 
Prosody in operetta, and his [jealous?] irritation at Jacques Offenbachys popu- 
larityisevident,buthisadmonitions were sincere.20 Hehimself, afterall,wasa 
reformed character. His early Mellodies from the 185os, despite their frequent 
musical beauty, are flled with the prosodic sins he would later fnd condemna- 
ble. His well-known setting of Victor Hugo?s “Puisquici-bas toute ame' from 
the poet's Zes yoix ztEyiexyes could by itself have impelled Hugos snappish 
dictum that“Nothing irritates melike the passion for setting beautiful verse to 
music'.2!L Even the best French songs circa mid-century often exemplify the 
conundrum wherebymusicactsupon the Poetry to warp theverylanguagethat 
has called it into being. Hector Berlioz (18o3-69), in the “Villanelle” at the 
beginning of his cycle Zes NU di 好 (Summer Nights)，serves Thkophile 
Gautier”s poem beautifully in one sense by making explicit in the constant 
crotchet tactus the light, throbbing pulsation of new life in spring,buthealso 
Wreaks occasional violence on theverbal rhythms (see chapter6foradiscussion 
ofthis cycle). For example, he emphasises the word "sous: in awkward fashion 
and then imposes a grid of dactyls and trochees on the words which follow， 
“Sous nos pied kgrEnnantles perles/ Que lon voit,au matin trembler” (Shaking 
free beneath our feet the dewdrops / that one sees atremble in the early 
morning).ButbytheendofBerlioz?slife,a differentaesthetic was evident. One 
Sees in Louis Niedermeyer?s (18o2-61) settings ofLamartinexs meditations “Le 
Lac (The Lake) “LIsolement (Isolation) and “LAutomne” (Autumn) traits such 
as through-composition, more complex piano accompaniments,and generally 
more scrUupulous prosody, differentiating these compositions from the mass of 
COntemporaneous 70141NC&5.22 All poetry set to music is a "pays conquis” in one 
Sense, but Debussy”s generation could no longer accept that it be trampled 
underfootaltogether. 

Wagnerism was another factor in the transformation of French song, given 
Wagners overpowering example ofan attitude to text quite other than that of 
French operaand songatthe mid-century mark. Despite his reputation during 
theearly187osas 'the insulter of Francey Wagner”s musical fortunes on French 


19 Giacomo Meyerbeer, 4o MeElodies dte et Gasiex1s VOMX 0Vec a1oles Ja1tgaises et GELd2S (Paris， 
n.d.),which includes settings ofHeine”s“Hor ich das Liedchen klingen?and “Die Rose,die Lilie,die Taube， 
die Sonne', Riickert*s "Dass sie hier gewesen” and Goethe's Suleika song, “Wie mit innigstem Behagen” 

20 Camille Saint-Saens,*La Poksie etla musique” 有 atONie et7lllodie (Paris,1885),p.26o. 

21 Victor Hugo,'Carnets inkqits, in Zes7ioWVelles jittlyraires,31(21 February 1951),p. 9. 

22 Reproduced in Tunley, Bar Roma1Ces, ppP. 61-91. 
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Soil rose thereafter, and the Parnassians, Symbolists,and Decadents who revo- 
lutionised French poetry with ye7s jberes, yexs ?tja1z1s and prose poetry often 
identified themselves with the Wag1ljistes; they were the inheritors of 
Baudelairexs championship of Wagner after the 1861 Paris premiere of 
72]piSe7. The new definitions of what constituted poetry and what was 
therefore available to progressive composers for musical setting must also be 
included among the elements ofchange in the late nineteenth-century llodie. 
In prose poetry, the tension between the variable rhythms of the yexs (line of 
poetry)and therigidity oftraditional forms was no longer afactor,and the pro- 
Saicising of poetry impelled a new attentiveness to Speech-rhythms in melody， 
a COncern reinforced by the advent of Wagner "ce spectre rouge' (this blood- 
red ghosb, as ErnestChausson called him. 

The more perceptive ofthose poets,composers and prosodists who grappled 
with the conflicts between musicand French realised thatthetransmutation of 
verbal rhythms into melody was neither easily done nor fully possible. The 
rhythmic accents in aline of French poetry are determined,first,bythelaws of 
individual word accentand, second,by syntaxand content. The rules ofaccen- 
tuation in single words begin with the 4cceNt loligUe OF tonic accent, the last 
Sonorous syllable ofany word,excluding the mutee,oreatoze: musique,table， 
entendre,deEplacement,jPaurore. French opera and song are replete with exam- 
ples ofmistreated tonic accents,in which the mostimportantsyllable ofaword 
is Set to a weak beat or to a rhythmic value shorter than the remaining weaker 
Syllables; Bizetxs “Lamour est EN-fant de Boheme” in Ca7MeNl is a classic 
example. In words of more than three syllables, there is also an 4cceNpt CONt7e- 
tozigUe OF 4CCeNt Secodat1e on the first syllable, for example,'rapiditE, fragilite， 
cruellement， with the tonic accent on the last syllable of all three words. 
Neither the tonic accent nor the secondary accent ofthe word 'frEmissements， 
in Jules Massenets song "Il pleuvait (It Rained) emerges undistorted in the 
phrase “avec des fremissements dailes; the leap of a major sixth to a higher 
pitch for the tonic accent is insu 伍 cient to compensate for its placement at the 
Sixth beat- the weakestrhythmicpoint-in thesbar whiletheslight interval- 
lic ascent from the initial syllable (the secondary accentb) to the second syllable 
puts undue emphasis on the latter. Massenet had plenty of company for such 
prosodic misdemeanours in the latter halfofthe century. 

Composers,like actors and actresses,didhave recognised rights to expressive 
distortions. The tonic accent ofany word can become an cceNt OUtotyez0 纵 E- 
gxe ordabbjoii (a rhetorical or dramatic accent) in musical setting, the empha- 
Sis determined by its context within a phrase or line. Gounod, whose prosody 
often puts his contemporaries to Shame in its accuracy，makes the words 
“meme and plus” at the beginning of Alphonse de Lamartinexs “Le Vallon” - 
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rightly one ofGounod”s best-known songs - into 4cceN 克 OUto1125S: "Mon coeur， 
lassEdetout,ME-me delespErance,Ni?irapPLUS de sesvoeuXimportuner le sortb 
Inamoreunusualandsubtle instance,Debussylingersonallthreewords ofthe 
enjambed phrase 'et quasi / Tristes in his second setting ofVerlaine?s “Clair de 
lune”; the durational emphases on the connective “eeb and the qualifying word 
“quasP make the arrival at the chromatic harmony on “Tristes all the more 
Striking. That colourful chord is Debussy”s analogue for the poets enjampb- 
ment that So beautifully heightens the melancholy ofthe poem, the ambiguity 
of mingled loveliness and sadness. There is even a phenomenon in French song 
that one might call 轴 xyses oato11es, Of the insertion of expressive rests Where 
theywouldnotappear in ordinary declamation. In his setting ofVerlaine?s lines 
“Et que toutes pleuraient dans les hautes feuillkes, / Tes espErances noyeesy 
(and how they wept in the high foliage / your drowned hopes) at the end of 
“Lombre des arbres” (The Shadow of the Trees), composed in January 1885， 
Debussy ignores the poets comma and then separates the noun 'espErances， 
from its adjective "noykes: with a rest. One would not do so in speech, even in 
heightened declamation by an actor，but Debussy”s compositional choice 
makes the adjective thelocus of greatest intensity, repeated lestanyone miss its 
Significance. 

One of the knottiest problems in French musical prosody is the mnute e， 
Which Voltaire once described by means of a charming simile: their effect, he 
Said, is "like a keyboard which resounds after the fingers no longer Strike the 
keys:23 Scansion in French poetry is dependent on thenumber ofsyllablesina 
lineand therefore on the regulations that govern elisions ofthe mutee with the 
following word or its inclusion as a separate syllable. For example, the line 
“Laurore apparaissait; quelle aurore? un abime: would be read and scanned as 
“Lauror”apparaissait; quelbauror? un abime', that is, as an alexandrine line of 
twelve syllables. Butin any musical setting,thatscansion would have to bevio- 
lated forsyntactical reasons. In orderto accountforthe grammatical separation 
into the question, “What dawn? and its answer An abyss, within the slower 
pace imposed by most music, the elision between the two that suppresses the 
mutee of'aurore" thesecond time would have to be disregarded and the mutee 
Seteither as a separate pitch or a repetition ofthe pitch. The sameis true ofthe 
muteein'abime:thusadding two more syllablesto thelineanderadicating the 
alexandrine. Even the elision of Aurorapparaissait” might justifiably be set 
aside by a composer who wished to make that moment especially portentous，. 
Where a composer does elide a word ending in a mute e with the vowel at the 
beginning of the next word, it should be for the enhancement of poetic 


23 Cited in Emile Stievenard, Bssa1 SU7 2 yrosodie MMSiCUL (Paris, 1924),P. 75. 
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meaning. When the poetic persona in Verlaine”s“Spleen” goes from despairing 
lethargy at the beginning to heights ofanguish at the end, Debussy elides the 
WwWords "campagne infinie” as part of the cyescezdo-acceleyratdo to the climactic 
Words “Et de tout; 让 the downbeat emphasis on the word “et (and) is not 
defensible in ordinary prosodic terms, it is justified in this instance by the 
atmosphere of high tension in which every syllable is accented. But in most 
instances in music, the mnute e is sounded, and the pitfalls in doing so are 
numerous. According to the prosodists, mute es should be Placed at a weak 
point in the bar,，on a relatively short note, and as an element of melodic 
descent; Emile Stievenard whose 1924 FEssai SU7 2 0Sodie MUWSiCULe draws Pri- 
marily on Tepertory from the second halfofthe nineteenth century, had severe 
Words for those composers who conclude a phrase with ascending motion to a 
downbeat,especiallyattheend ofa song (Stievenard, p. 71). 

Other prosodic dangers for those setting French to music included the treat- 
mentof4wilyeses (two Successive but separated vowels, as in 'me-nu-et? or “di-a- 
mant?) and sllyeses (Compound vowels contracted into a single sound, as in 
“Toi). Certain Words,such as "Dieu> nuit) "vierge cielD pied yeux diable” 
and “cieux” are always SI1lly6ses, but other diphthongs are more variable in 
music, as When Debussy sets the word "fouet' (whip) in "Recueillemente from 
his C1zzg o8mtes de Baxdeiaiyeasamonosyllable in order to suggestmore graph- 
ically the cracking sound of the merciless torturer Pleasure'xs whip， 
Furthermore,the organisation of French poetry into units ofmeaning depends 
in parton paired dependent words,the weaker ofthe pair designated by proso- 
dists as7No4 b1OCcUtGUes OF7Mot eNCLitigUES. Motzb1oclitdgUesare usually monosy]- 
labic words - prepositions,pronominal adjectives placed before thenounsthey 
modify,conjunctions,indefinite and definite articles - which,having no accent 
of their own, lean on the word following (5opoxz role), while Mots eclitgxes are 
dependent upon the preceding word ('sais-je"). Their correct musical realisa- 
tion depends upon the accurate gauge of proximity to the Stronger words on 
Which theylean and an appropriate (weaker) stress - easier said than done. The 
adverbial compound at the beginning of Victor Hugo?s "Puisqu2ici-bas toute 
ame” (Since Here Below Every Soul), set to music by Saint-Saens，Liszt and 
Reynaldo Hahn,among others,wasalocxsciassicxsfor prosodicsins ofthis sort. 
And finally, in those composers most Sensitive to prosodic refitnements,，one 
Sees the beginnings of melodic lines located after the first beat of the bar, in 
accord with the general ljawthat accentuation in French tilts to theright-hand 
Side of the page. Where an adjective follows a noun, the stress Shifts to the 
adjective; the rhyme words in traditional rhyming verse are placed at the end 
oftheline; and a verb should be closer to the object which follows it than the 
Subject which precedes it - over and over, one finds this Leaning Tower of 
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Pisa-like incline in the Structure of the language. By 1885,， for example， 
Debussy knew thatthe crucial verb "Meurt' (dies) in the line “Meurt comme de 
la fumee'” (dies like smoke) from “Lompbre des arbres” would be more power- 
名 lly rendered when the Piano sounds the underlying chord on the first beat 
and the voice chimes in just after with an accented offbeat pitch, sustained 
Slightly for further emphasis. The result is the perfect marriage of prosodic 
accuracyand interpretative acuity. 

Debussywasnotthe only composerforwhom prosody came to matter more 
with the passage of time. Liszt first published a group of six Hugo songs in 
1844 and then revised the four gems in the set (Oh! quand je dors” [Oh, when 
Isleep], "Comment, disaient-ils [Tell us how,they said], "Enfant, si jetais ro 
[Child,wereIking],and'S?ilestun charmant gazon? [Ifthereisalovelylawn]) 
for his 186o song collection. (Amidst many lacunae of French song scholar- 
Ship, the story of Victor Hugo and nineteenth-century song remains to be 
told.)? As with some of his lieder, the later version of the justly popular “Ohl 
quandje dors representsaslimming-down oftheoriginalversion and entailed 
the expunging of certain more ouUtrE harmonic progressions from before. For 
example, Liszt in the 184os shifts from tonicE majortoabriefheightening of 
C minor, its chord tone Eb worlds away from the Principal key, at the words 
“Soudain ma bouche sentrouvrira" In the later version，Liszt evidently 
decided thatthe darkness ofminor mode was Su 伍 cient sensual intensification 
without the added jolt of distant harmonic manoeuvres, and therefore turns， 
Simply and briefy，to relative minor (C sharp minopD，the _ effect much 
Smoother than before. Ifone compares the two settings ofthe words “Sur mon 
frontmorneoupeutetres'acheveun songenoirquitrop longtempsdura" one 
Sees and hears in the later version not only a more powerful economy of har- 
monicmeansbuta correction ofprevious prosodicfaws.Theinitial treatment 
ofwhat should be, and is in the second setting,anelision of'morne om is par- 
ticularly egregious; 让 there is still in 186o a mnute 2 on the downbeat 
(sachevE>?) which prosodists would not have condoned, Liszt goes fight past 
it to the slight but significant elevation on the important tonic accent of 
“SoNge"andtheeven more importantadjective “noir: The increased sensitivity 
to French prosody, albeit notto Debussyan nicety, and its harnessing to beau- 
tiful melodyareapparentin theunforgettableending ofthe revised song,with 
its MoeNido (dying away) scalewise ascent into the empyrean and the long- 
breathed exhalation on the final syllable of Lau-RA，Petrarchys beloved, to 
whom the persona?s love is compared. 

A taste for fine poetry is also evident in the tiny oee of (Marie Eugene) 


24 H. Puls, "Die Musikauffassung der franzosischen Romantiker dargestellt an Lamartine und Victor 
Hugo, Ph.D. diss., University of Sarre (1956),is one ofthe few works on this subject. 
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Henri (Fouques) Duparc (1848-1933), a Pupil of Cesar Franck and an early 
champion ofBaudelaire and Verlaine. Ofthe seventeen Songs composed before 
aneurasthenic disorder putan end to composition atthe age ofthirty-Ssix, two 
of the best-known are Settings of Baudelaire (the 187o song "Linvitation au 
Voyage:" [Invitation toaVoyage]l,and Duparcs lastsong,"Lavie anteErieure [My 
Previous Life] composed in 1884); he would also set poetry by Thekophile 
Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, Jean Lahor, RenE-Francois Sully-Prudhomme and 
Francois Coppek, all of them contemporaries of the composer. In “Dinvitation 
auvoyageone can hear both Duparcs harmonic depths,approaching Lisztian 
OrVWagnerian complexity,and his occasional willingnessto mangletheprosody 
Somewhat at the behest of strophic song. Having decided to set Baudelaire>”s 
poem ofpassion for the green-eyed actress Marie Daubrun as abarcarolle, with 
the murmurous Sound of the sea assigned to the piano，Duparc omits 
Baudelaire?s second stanzZai its description ofthe lovers chamberas asybarite”s 
paradise filled with mirrors, amber and rare fowers would distract from the 
water-music Strains Duparc concocted on the basis of Baudelaires single refer- 
ence in the third stanza to vessels sleeping on the canals. An entire symbolism 
of water = female is at work in the alternation one hears at the beginning 
between the tonic C minor harmony over an open fifth low in the bass and the 
chromatic neighbouring chord on the supertonic, a slowed-down harmonic 
trill that denies forward motion for a suitably ljanguorous atmosphere, a foat- 
ing sensation that Seems not of this world. Thereafter, Duparc uses changing 
chord colours,often wavering between parallel minor and major, to convey the 
play oflight, with thefuid alternation between the raised leading toneand the 
modal-sounding, fatted seventh degree, between raised and lowered forms of 
the second, third and sixth scale-degrees, casting mode in doubt. The prosody 
betrays both sensitive touches and errors，melodic imperatives at times 
running roughshod over the inflection of the words, as when the descending 
phrase and rhythmic Pattern at the words “Songe ai la douceur” (Dream of the 
Sweetness) are Tepeated to _ the corresponding words in the second 
(Baudelaire"sthird) stanza, "Detes traitresyeux" (ofyourtreacherouseyes).The 
pensive, lingering tonic accent of "Songe” across the barline is beautifully 
apropos, although there is a slight undue emphasis on the word "la but the 
Second time around,the sustained note occurs inappropriately on the preposi- 
tion “de Even so, Duparcs prosody is considerably finer than that of Gustave 
Charpentier in his settings of Baudelaire and Verlaine in the 189os. One need 
only invoke "LEs sanglots longs DEs violons” at the beginning of Charpentier?s 
Setting ofVerlaine?s “Chanson dautomne” (Autumn Song) to see the difference 
between occasional negligence in the service of harmonic-melodic,etc. inven- 
tion and the trampling underfoot ofevery Prosodic sensibility. 
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One can trace throughout Gabriel Faure's 1879,1897 and 19o8 song collec- 
tions, their llodies composed between 1861 and 19o7, a progression from 
Works in astyle infuenced by his teachers Saint-Saens and Louis Niedermeyer 
-including the often cavalier treatment of prosody -toamanner uniquely his 
own. The earlier works demonstrate the continuing hold of Victor Hugo on 
French composers,although the nine Hugo songs keep company with three on 
texts by Baudelaire (Hymne” [Hymn],“Chant dautomne'” [Autumn Song]and 
“La rancon: [The Penalty], the last dedicated to Duparc) and a setting of the 
Gautier "Chanson du pecheur (Lamento)” [Fisherman”s Song (Lamenb] which 
Berlioz had earlier included in Zes7Mazitks ditb. Ifone contrasts the beginning of 
Faures version ofthis famouslament(Op.4,No. 1I) with his hauntinglatesong 
"Prison Op. 83, No. 1, to a poem by Verlaine, one can see how much more 
attentive this master of French Milliodie had become to prosodic subtleties. The 
meld of recitative and melody in the Gautier Song is especially revealing 
because the cessation of the piano part beneath much of the first two phrases 
would have permitted greater prosodic accuracy, but that was not the concern 
circa 1872 that it would become later in the century. The greater emphasis on 
the tonicaccentoftheadjective 'belle ratherthan the crucial word "morte' the 
Placement of "je on the downbeat and at the apex of a melodic descent, the 
downbeat prolongation of the preposition “sous”， are all prosodic faws， 
although the phrasesareofgreatmelodic beauty.“Prison composed in 1894;is 
a different matter, as are all ofthe other songs of the third volume; the way in 
Which the vocal line of Au cimetiere: (At the Cemetery), Op. 51, No. 2, turns 
and winds flexibly,slowly,aboutthe unchanging crotchettactus - triple metre 
rendered funereal - ofthe chords in the piano (bars 1-35, 56-74) is a testament 
to a lifetime of setting French to music and to the heightened awareness of 
prosody at the jp de siecle. In Faure*s setting ofthe words “Le ciel est pardessus 
letoit, / si bleu, si calme” (The sky above the roof/ is so blue, so calm), one can 
note as particular felicities the leap to the sky (ciel), the Proper Placement of 
the verb“est” closer to the dependent phrase which follows it than to the 
Subject which precedes it,and the accezpt oatote on 'bleu: Perhaps theloveliest 
detail in this initial three-bar phrase,its asymmetry another remarkable factor， 
is not ecpt according to the strictest prosodic rules, but neither is it incorrect， 
and the expressive effect is justification aplenty: Faure sets the mute e of'cal - 
Me to the same pitch as the tonic accent of the word, rather than a melodic 
descent.The impression is ofa stateapproachinghypnosis,the phrase momen- 
tarily too tranced to stir from the spot. When the vocal partends suspended in 
mid-airon thatsamepitch('...detajeunesse?),wehearafinal statementofthe 
same impossible yearning for bygone possibility,for quietude. Atthe outbreak 
of despair in the second half of the poem, Faure?s syncopated stress on “S2711 -- 
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ple" to convey the persona?s longing forbygone simpler,tranquil times and the 
CCCelt Ole on "CET - te paisible rumeur-li” (That peaceful sound) - Pro- 
longedandyetproperly placed on an offbeat -heighten the desperation already 
evident in every other parameter ofthe music; one notes, for example, the use 
of the fatted second degree Fp, this in a quasi-modal, thoroughly chromati- 
cised 了 Hatminor,to weigh downtheverb 'faib in theline,'"Dis,qu?astu 纪 如; 
ZUeyolla - “Whathaveyoudoxzem> -attheend.Itis no wonder FaurEishailed as 
one of the greatest masters of French song. 

With Claude Debussy;s setting of Verlainexs "Lombre des arbres” in January 
of1885,aslow,softbattle call was sounded in thewaragainstmusics deforma- 
tion of French.Thereafter, Debussywas responsiveto prosodic concerns as few 
composers of this ljanguage have been. The Symbolist literary circles with 
Which Debussy was associated (he attended StEcphane Mallarme's famous 
ML1d16，oOr Tuesday salons) radically reinvented French poetry，and their 
probing of ljanguage affected Debussy, whose sense of responsibility to his 
native tongue only increased with time. In 1911, when he was asked, "Should 
One Set good poetry, bad poetry, free verse, Or Prose to music? he responded: 


Ites difficult . . . to Strike the right metre and still retain some inspiration. 工 
youre just putting things together, content to juxtapose, of course it?s not 
di 伍 cult,butthen itxsnotworth thetroubleeither. Classic poetryhasalife ofits 
ownyan 'inner dynamism> as the Germans would say, which has nothing to do 
With us.25 


“Us are composers, and the “things an Uncaring coOmposer puts together 
without heed are words and music. One can trace throughout Debussy”s song 
0eV1e a process Which led to those troubled musings, uttered not long before 
the composition of his last significant set of songs (the 1913 7Zyois osjtes de 
StEbpaNe Mala7mmb. Debussy knew whereof he spoke: he himself began as 
Someone more or less content to juxtapose. For all the sinuous, ljanguid curva- 
ture ofthe 188o melody for "Beau soir” (Beautiful Evening) on a poem by Paul 
Bourget,the prosody is marred by first-beat stresses on Syntactically unimpor- 
tant Words. The setting in 1882 of Verlainexs “Mandoline' is similarly plagued 
by this early besetting sin; in fact, one can only describe the prosody of the 
lines,"EtcestDamis qui pour mainte / Cruelle fait maint vers tendre” (and it is 
Damis who for many ay/ cruel woman makes many a tender verse), as tortured， 
Whatever the delights of Debussy?”s musicforthe piano-mandoline. 

Butby 1887,in songs such as Verlaine”s “CrestPextase ljangoureuse, Debussy 
had almost completely abjured first-beat phrase beginnings; where they do 


25 Fernand Divoireaskedanumber ofpoets and composers to respond to the question, “Sousla musique 
que faut-il mettre? De beaux vers, de mauvais, des vers libres, de la prose? WMzsica, 101-2 (February-March 


1911), pp.38-4o, 58-6o. 
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OCcCuUr, it is either because Prosody is momentarily subordinated to the eye- 
music ofthe phrase "leroulis sourd des cailloux” (the mu 印 ed rolling of pebbles) 
Or because the first-beat Stress is followed by an expressive leap Upwards to the 
Proper tonic accent of “Crest la jio-tre"' Leafing through the CI bo81les de 
Baxdeiaizyeofl189o,the189177ofsMllodiesofVerlaine,theFElesqgalaptesIof1891， 
Debussy?”s own prose-poetry set to music in the Pyoses bigies of 1895,and the 
CHalso1sde Bilts of1899,one can trace the growing concern with the mostsen- 
Sitive possible moulding of the language in melody. An example from the 
CHaso1s de Bi0tis can serve both to bring us to the century mark and to theend 
ofthe chapter. Debussy was in the habit,like Schumann,ofselecting individual 
poems from larger collections and grouping them in a vaguely narrative order; 
here,his source was one ofthe most successful literary hoaxes ofthe nineteenth 
Century, prose-poems puUrporting to be written by a poet contemporary with 
Sappho but in fact the creation of Pierre Louys (187o-1925). The three poems 
Debussy chose delineate a lyrical plot beginning with the sexual awakening ofa 
young woman, followed by seduction and a final song in which the woman 
Searches in the winter ice for traces ofher lost satyr-lover (this is not the plotof 
Louys's volume taken in its entirety). In the first song, “La fthte de Pan (The 
Panpipes), one finds a sinuously scrolled, long-breathed quasi-recitative-like 
melodic manner, characterised by episodes of chanting on repeated pitches - 
there is more ofthis declamatory style than ever before - and a fexible alterna- 
tion between duplet and triplet groupings. (An eighteenth-century wTiter， 
Michel de Chabanon, in his “Lettre Sur les proprigktks musicales de langue 
francaise” in the Mercxye de Paulce forJanuary 1773 [pp. 171-91],criticised com- 
posers who setlines ofverse as a series ofnotes ofequal value, which he consid- 
ered to be a condemnable levelling of syllabic quantity, but composers both 
before and after his day made use of the practice. Certainly it is a commonplace 
in Debussy”s music.) The male poet casts his female persona into a Sensuous 
trance as She recounts a music lesson (an age-old zise-eNl-Scele for seduction), a 
kiss and delicate hints that much more followed that Kiss. At the poebs words 
“unis avecla blanche cire qui est douceia mes levres comme le miel (joined with 
the white wax Which is sweet to my lips, like honey), Debussy?s persona SVways 
back and forth dreamily, outlining the same interval of a third as ifin a spell 
While the piano sounds a slow harmonic trill. The melodic phrase leans all the 
wayto therightto droop ljanguorously atthe words "comme le miel, the singer 
directed to linger over each syllable of the concluding sweetness. Prosody, one 
realises,is fundamental to musical interpretation in Debussy?s mature Millodies. 


Thehistory of French song in thelatenineteenth century constitutesasingular 
chapterin thelarger tale ofwords setto music, one in which various composers 
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in various ways grapple with the fundamental problem of the enterprise: the 
limits of compatibility, all the more di 但 cult where rhythm and accent in the 
two Spheres are differently calibrated. In Alexandre Dumass words，' 工 
[Poetry] is not a sister of music, but a rival . . . not an ally, but an adversary. 
Instead oflending its help to the siren,the enchantress Strugglesagainstit. Itis 
the fght of Armida and of Fata Morgana, but its victory leaves it exhausted. 
The antique battle for primacy was exacerbated at the century”s end by what 
StEphane Mallarme called 'an exquisite, fundamental crisis> a challenge that 
poetryshould reclaim its 'rightful Place from music.The poetryborn from this 
assertion wasachallengeto those composerswhounderstood itand who could 
no longer treat the new verse-art with the same fine disdain to which earlier 
composers had subjected Hugo and Lamartine. This is not to Say that the 
Problem vanished altogether at the end of the century; Debussy”s dislike of 
Reynaldo Hahnys music doubtless stemmed in part from the fact that Hahn 
often wreaks prosodic violence on poets Debussy particularly cherished, such 
as Verlaine, Gautier and Charles dOrlkans.25 For Debussy, the di 全 culties of 
Song in French became more and more unsettling and finally appeared insolu- 
ble. With thefirstyear ofthe First World War, the pre-eminent voice in French 
Song fell silent. 
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Chamber musicand piano 


JONATHAN DUNSBY 


The historical challengeand a blackand white 
reSponse 


Ifwe were applying thetite ofthis chapter to the period 18oo-6o,and resort- 
ingtothenineteenth century”s favoured typeofhistoriography,the “great-man 
theory21 and focusing on new music rather than all the music that was Per- 
formed,then household names and lists ofcanonical works would crovwd these 
pages. We would be navigating through Beethoven'?s string quartets and Piano 
Sonatas,Schubert?stooaswellashis piano“miniatures>the Mendelssohn Octet 
and Songs without Words，Schumann”s piano-chamber music such as the 
Quintet and his piano cycles from the 183os that have been performed recur- 
rently to this day - Ca7ay41(1835) above all, perhaps- and indeed other piano 
musicof thattime,most obviously ffom Chopin and Liszt,both ofwphom were 
Prolific, as well as being instantly recognised at the time as ouUtstanding. It 
Would be a considerable challenge to provide a representative Picture of a 
period ofsuch scintillating noveltyboth in thehome,in thesalon -位 om which 
chamber music was emerging on to the professional stage - and in the concert 
hall, where the piano had established its prestigious position in the closing 
decades ofthe eighteenth century. 

In the second part of the century, on the other hand, which is our concern 
here,itis noticeable how the "great-man theory” shows a certain retrenchment， 
Since in both chamber and piano music the scene came to be so radically domi- 
nated not by a group ofcomposers ofdifferentages and in different countries， 
but by one fgure, that of Johannes Brahms. This dominance was especially 
marked after the 186os, when Brahms had become established as a mature 
master,and when Liszthad turned from the piano solo largely to other genres. 
In the 186os too an aesthetic polarisation had seized European musical life: to 
putit at its crudest, the agenda was divided between those matters which con- 
cerned Wagners music dramas (and, admittedly, Verdi?s operas), and those 
matters,including instrumental music,which did not. 


1 W.D. Allen, Phziosojjies ojMasic FistoD: 4 Stdy ofGeteral Bistories of Msic 1600-196o (New York， 
1962), ppP. 86-91. 
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The Wagner/Brahms aesthetic schism - and this is not too Strong a word for 
Such asharp and hotly debated polarisation in the attitudes ofthe time towards 
new mnusic (as chapter 11 demonstrates) - explains at least in part why histo- 
rians oflater nineteenth-century musichavealways tended to favour geograph- 
ical, national categorisation Over generic distinctions. CTitics were as Certain at 
the time as they continued to be in the twentieth century that 让 Brahms had 
written theoperaheso genuinely wished he could,itwould have been so differ- 
ent from Wagnerian music drama (and the mature Verdi) as to open an entirely 
distinct Story in the history of musical composition at its highest, or let us say 
most elaborate, level; and the same would have been true had Wagner com- 
posed the symphony ofwhich he merely dreamed while working dutifully and 
relentlessly on Payzstjal in 1877-82, as his life was drawing to its close. Even 
though it may seem slightly ridiculous to marginalise Verdi in this Picture, the 
great debate, the fundamental movement in Western musical art, was taking 
place in the German-speaking world, and the music of contemporaneous 'l]an- 
guages, be they Bohemian, French, Russian or other, has perhaps inevitably 
tended to be seen as a reflection of or response to that debate. 

To the general historian of chamber and piano music of this period, then， 
there has always been the temptation to go "native and adoptthe slightly sour 
pose of much of the polemical writing ofand on the later nineteenth century， 
Which is weighed down by the aesthetic prejudices of one or the other camp; 
and ouUr chosen task is to avoid this. For example, one cannot but ask whether 
there is an inappPropriate lack of forensic detachment in the following distilla- 
tion from Groutand Palisca?s4 五 jstomy of Teste7t MUWSC: 


The medium ofchamber music was not congenial to many Romantic compos- 
ers; it lacked on the one hand the intimate personal expressiveness of the solo 
piano pieceorthe Liedand on the otherthe glowing colorsand powerful sound 
of orchestral music. It is therefore not Surprising that the arch-Romantics 
Berlioz, Liszt,and Wagner contributed nothing to chamber music,northatthe 
bestworks in this medium in the nineteenth century came from those compos- 
ers Who had the closestafinity with the Classic tradition.? 


Even if “sour is found to be too strong a word in characterising Grout and 
Paliscas comment, it is Certainly possible to take an entirely different View of 
those “glowing and "powerful aspects of orchestral music, if one can get to 
Some Sense at all behind these hyperbolic and no doubt unwittingly gendered 
adjectives， 

Wecanlearnalotaboutthis differentview from a contemporaneous witness 
to the music and times，Dublin-born Charles Stanford. In reviewing the 


2 D.J.Groutand C.V. Palisca,4 Histom orTW2stemt Mostc (London,4th edn 1988),p. 697. 
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Progress of European musical life during his long years as an accomplished 
composer and highly educated scholar, beginning in the 185os, Stanford takes 
an aesthetic position that could be understood (in 1914) as merely an old 
person?s tirade against the modernism that can be Said to have shaken musical 
coOmposition ofthe early 19oos to its foundations,yetitis a position that takes 
on an authentic subtlety when viewed sympathetically and in some of its ram- 
迫 cations.“The worship of colour for its own sake' he writes, fully expecting 
his reader to know to whom he is referring, Berlioz-lovers for instance, 'is the 
rock upon which modern superficial taste is in danger of splitting.3 What is 
most interesting for OUr purposes，however, is the test Stanford offers of 
Orchestral works,and this testis simply to play them on the piano: 'ifthey give 
real pleasure to listen to as music under these black and white conditions they 
will have proved their inherent value".4This is a most instructive notion since， 
without going into all the keen aesthetic issues Stanford is apparently raising， 
we can look through these contemporaneous eyes atSsome ofhis perhaps unin- 
tended implications， 

First, there is the rather obvious implication that piano music, and one may 
inferall species ofchamber music,are Somehow inferior The analogy Stanford 
Uses is the photograph, which he believes gives a true image through what he 
calls'the inexorable camera> butofcourseitis a defective,monochrome image. 
Thus， to consider chamber music of the period，we might Surmise that 
Debussy”s String Quartet(1893) is ofan inherentlylowerorderthan his PreElxuide 
4 .74bp7as-NtUd 000 .Jazz0te of the following year; but even though the Prilxie is 
undoubtedly a milestone in the early history of the “big” impressionistic 
European soundscape works ofthe 189os and beyond, the Quartet has always 
been described as a pioneering masterpiece in which Debussy broke away from 
the generic constraints of a century and more of quartet composition, freeing 
himselffrom thevery 'Classic tradition? mentioned above byGroutand Palisca 
as, they believe,the wellspring ofthe 'best works in this mediums” (into which 
hall offame Debussy”s Quartetis presumably notinvited).And in general,even 
这 no oneis likelyto claim thatthis period is some sortof'greatage” ofchamber 
music, nevertheless composers did use the medium to make some of the most 
Significant steps in their individual development， 

Secondly, what does it really mean to call piano music "black and white"? We 
do not need to recount here the number of music historians in the following 
Century who found differentwaysofsayingthatthe nineteenth century Was the 
“ageofthe piano" The piano was notonly the compositional workhorse that to 
Some extent it remained in post-Romantic music,and notonly the educational 


3 C.V.Stanford, Paqes Po 0t DOWNittet Diamy (London, 1914),p. 302. 4 7I0id.,p.303. 
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route through which most composers learned the ljanguage of Western music， 
butalso an artistic medium ofthehighestlevel,considered worthybyone com- 
poserafter anotherto carrytheir mostsignifcantcompositional acts.There are 
obvious exceptions- Berlioz,Vagner,Verdi-buttheyareratherfew:andsome 
careers builtin other mediums- Wolf>s in particular- did ofcourserelyfunda- 
mentally on the piano, for without the piano there is no lied. We should not 
forget,either,thatthe Piano wasafavoured pointofcontactbetween audiences 
and 'star music-making, and following the establishment of the piano tradi- 
tion in early Romantic musical life,and the standardisation ofthe iron-framed 
instrument that has changed little since about 186o, the centre-Sstage place of 
the piano virtuoso in Western concertjlife is one ofthe various features thatren- 
dered the last four decades of the nineteenth century a remarkably stable one 
musically. History has shown that Stanford?s actual analogy of piano mnusic 
being akind ofblack and white photograph ofthe 'real world ofcolour heard 
in the symphony hall and the opera house was both mistaken and, as it were， 
Uncannily accurate. It was mistaken because it Sets Up a false aesthetic hierar- 
chy; after all, 这 Brahms, say, had actually considered symphonic writing to be 
inherently "better” than solo piano writing or chamber music, it is certain that 
Someone with his dogged commitment to artistic integrity would not have 
wasted so much ofhis muse on a peripheral activity. Whatwas uncannily accu- 
rate coOncerning Stanfords metaphor of non-orchestral, instrumental music as 
theequivalentofblack and white photography is that black and white photog- 
raphy did persistasahighlyvalued artform even in the century after Stanford?s 
life when colour photography became commonplace; so did chamber and 
Piano music. 

Thirdly, we should notice how Stanford takes it as read that a work for 
Orchestra can validly be played on the piano, and he recounts an actual case in 
this delightfully anecdotal but thoughtful volume,s written at a period when 
the piano transcription was common in solo piano performance,as incidentally 
it began to become again in the later twentieth century after many decades of 
beingoutoffashion. In thelaternineteenth century thetranscription and espe- 
cially the "arrangement remained the serious artistic phenomenon that it had 
always been in Western music, and most recently then in the successful cam- 
paign ofLisztin the 183os and 184os to "make the solo piano,under his hands， 
a rival of the orchestra2s not only through original composition, but also by 
letting the piano substitute for the orchestra in established repertory. Fluidity 
of medium was a cultural fact of the period, so that for example Brahms:s OP. 


5 了 10 夺 ,pp.3o3-4. 
6 工 . Plantinga, Ro0NiC WMSiC: 4 istomDy ofMasicaL S 罗 le 训 Niteteex 太 -Cettt1) Bobe (New York, 1984)， 
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34 was a Sonata for two pianos, but also, in a quasi-literal transcription, the 
F minor Piano Quintet (1864), and Wagner's Sied1jried JW could capture for 
chamber orchestra not just a “version of some of the large 1871 music-drama 
Score,butsome of its orchestral essence. 

Asamomentary,butrelevant,diversion,to befairto Stanford,hefinishes his 
complaint about where music has ended up at the close of the nineteenth 
century with alittle storytobackup his analogy, which can maybe remind us of 
the centrality of chamber and piano music in representing the essence of 
Romantic composition. He had complained to a friend that a Photograph of 
himself was disappointing. “Don2t fatter yourself”， he was told，'Its exactly 
likeyou27 


The core compositions 


Itmightseemthatthesimplestaccount ofchamberand piano music ofthe later 
nineteenth century, in a period when music taken seriously was music written 
down rather than improvised, but before the time when music could be stored 
electronically more or less as it sounds, should include alist ofall known, rele- 
vant publications. This would be a daunting task, as the following quotation 
concerning chamber music ofthe period indicates: 


The following selective list gives some idea of the numbers of composers and 
Work involvedi the summations after each composer are of mature completed 
WwWorks in the genre titled by specific performing forces. Significant composers 
of chamber music in [Germany and Austria] from the 185os on included: 
Woldemar Barfiel (9), Brahms (24), Bruch (6), Eduard Franck (18), Goldmark 
(11)， Friedrich Kiel (2zo), Ra 任 (25),， Reinecke (24) and Volkmann (12). In the 
186os the following composers began their production in the genre: Friedrich 
Gernsheim (19), Goetz (4), Rheinberger (14); in the 187os: Briill (6), Robert 
Fuchs (4o), Heinrich von Herzogenberg (21), AugustKlughardt (1o); and in 
the 188os: Wilhelm Berger (12), Felix Draesekke (1o), Richard von Perger (6)， 
and Richard Strauss (4).8 


One naturally wonders what of France，Italy，Russia，the United States? 
However,itisnotso much the sheer di 伍 culty ofsuch ataskthatis striking,but 
rather the underlying question of the extent to which, other than as an infor- 
mation database, an inventory of compositions would be worthwhile. Pascall 
rightly cautions that he aims to provide only “some idea”; and Treitler has 
invited usto think clearlyaboutthe'failure ofthe idea ofhistoryasan objective 


7 Stanford, Paqes,p. 304. 
8 R. Pascall“Major Instrumental Forms: 185o-189o" in G. Abraham (ed.),， THe New Ox1jop7d istomy o 
MiCTX: RodNticisNl (830-189o) (Oxford, 199o),p. 625. 
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account ofwhat happened in the past:? Even a would-be comprehensive list of 
works published, fascinating though it is and even though the compiler 
claimed with a certain Understandable historian>s pride that it was Unprece- 
dented, provides us only with ravw data for interpretation. For example, one 
Can easily see that there are dozens of newly composed string trios listed by 
Altmann， while there are only a handful of quintets for clarinet and string 
quartet: however, one of the clarinet quintets is Brahmsxs Op. 115 of 1892， 
Which by anybody?”s reasonable standards (Privately，perhaps even those of 
the most committed Wagnerians) is one of the masterpieces of late nine- 
teenth-century music in any medium. 

Brahmss domination of chamber music ofthis period is undoubted. In the 
和 Norton .41Ntjgoloqgy of Testemt Masic section of'Solo,Chamber,and Vocal Music in 
the Nineteenth Century>11 twelve works or movements by eight different 
composers are offered, ofwhich only one is chamber music, the Scherzo from 
Brahmss Piano Quintet,Op.34. Brahms produced an extensive repertory coOvV- 
ering some fortyyears until shortly before his death in 1897, with between one 
and three examples of familiar genres (Such as violin sonatas and string quar- 
tets) and the relatively unfamiliar (for example the horn trio, and for bigger 
forces the two String sextets): twenty-four works in all. Much has been written 
about the continuity of Brahmss compositional approach from the 185os to 
the 189os,and the fact that in 1891 he was inspired to revise the Piano Trio in 
B major, Op. 8,of1854 in an admittedly radically rewritten version neverthe- 
less indicates hovw comfortable hefeltwith the archive ofhis own creative Port- 
folio. Yetthe twentieth century took asomewhat collapsed view ofthe Brahms 
Story, and in contrast we find in authoritative contemporaneous criticism, by 
writers without the benefit of hindsight, accounts of his new Works as truly 
bold innovations. For example,in the following comments from 1889,discuss- 
ing the second Cello Sonata,Op. 99,and thethird Violin Sonata,OPp. 1oo,both 
ofwhich had firstbeen performed in Viennain 1886,the philosopherand critic 
Eduard Hanslick conveys a sense of Brahms as genuinely progressive as well as 
giving us some indication of why he was thought to tower above his younger 
contemporaries: 


As works of art,， both sonatas are offspring of the same Strong, manly, and 
healthy spiritthat, nicely mixed with intimate,nottoo tender-hearted feelings， 
characterizesand distinguishes all ofthelate works ofBrahms.Theunexpected 
nature of their phrases, combined with the strictly unified character of these 


9 IL.Treitler, "The Historiography ofMusic: Issues of Pastand Presenty in N.Cookand M. Everist (eds.)， 
及 ethizpi9 MUSiC (Oxford, 1999),p. 357. 

10 W. Altmann，KzNtNE7NMNSi-KQLRLQI: Bi TE7ZeiCHNNS VON Se 引 TI84I VE7O721tCRteN KOIETNNSIRWE7KREN 
(Hofheim, 191o and 1967,reprint of6th edn,ed.J. Richter, 1944). 

11 C.V. Palisca (ed.), Noztoz 47zthology of TBstemt MMSic (New York, 1996). 
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new musical works, lends them an inexhaustible charm. Their brief form is 
notewWorthy. May those young composers who no longer know the difference 
between a sonata and a Symphony observe here that profound thoughts and 
passionate emotions can also be expressed in a condensed way, Without verbos- 
ity. To attemptto describe this in words is admittedly quite useless. Even 让 we 
wereto printthethemes oftheindividual sonata movements ofBrahms here;as 
the English concert programs do - what does one know of Brahms 让 one only 
knows his naked themes?The principal motifofthe firstand ofthe third move- 
ment ofthe nevw violin sonata, of the finale of the cello sonata - couldn2t they， 
taken by themselves,almostbe by Haydn2?12 


The "poetic' is never far away in Brahms?s chamber music,and arises explicitly 
in the song-derived finale ofthe firstViolin Sonata,Op.78 (1879)- and despite 
what Hanslick says, Brahms certainly at times wrote chamber music on a sym- 
phonic scale,especiallyOp. 34(seeabove).But Pascall isaccurate in stating that 
“the chamber work> in general, not only in Brahms, “was not greatly used for 
Programmatic expression”.13 It was only later，particularly with one of the 
chronologically and one might say spiritually final masterpieces of the century， 
Schoenberg?s String SeXtet TEArte Nacht (1899: see below), that programme 
and construction pointed the waytothechamber musicofthefuture. Brahms>?s 
hegemony of chamber music is nowhere more evident than in contemporane- 
ousand subsequentjudgementof his virtual simulacrum, Dvotdak,who,bear in 
mind, and notwithstanding some critical faint praise from the last century， 
Stands on his own as the composer of the Ninth Symphony and the Cello 
Concerto,atleastifthe testis works thatare performed nearlyas often as those 
ofa Bach or a Beethoven and have been heard throughoutthe shifting tastes of 
late Romanticism, modernism and post-modernism. The same endurance was 
alreadytruein 1913 of Dvoidk's String Quartet No. 12,OPp. 96,which Dunhill 
referred to as "one ofthe most successful chamber works of modern days2.14 

If Brahms also dominates the period to some extent as a master of piano 
music，there are two caveats. First， it is probably through the two Piano 
Concertos,Op.1g in D minor (1861)and Op.83 in BfHat major (1881) rather 
than through solo piano music that Brahms the virtuoso pianist became best 
known，even though Op. 15 took some years to settle into the repertory. 
Secondly, Brahms wrote relatively little Piano music. The early three Piano 
Sonatas completed in 1853,although important in helping to ljaunch his career， 
werein thewider scheme inevitablyeclipsed byavisionary work byacomposer 
of the elder generation, Liszt, whose B minor Sonata was completed in the 


12 了 E. Hanslick, “Brahmsxs Newest Compositions> in W. Frisch (ed.), Brapxis 0N4 15 TD (Princeton， 
199o), pp. 145-5o3; Original edn 1889, Die Modemie Ojpen Pait 岂 p. 146. 

13 Pascall, "Major Instrumental Forms> p. 623， 

14 IDunhill, CjpamzperMzxsic: 4 Tyeatise joyStudet 如 (London, 1913), p. 7o. 
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Same year: "Liszt?s ability -especially evident in the Piano Sonata - Was to con- 
Structathrilling tonal and thematic drama by challenging,butultimately con- 
firming，the most essential characteristics of goal-directed symphonic 
organization”15 Brahms”s other major contributions are two Sets of piano vari- 
ationson themesby Handel,Op.24(1861),and Paganini,Op.35 (1863)- these 
are the variations lionised by history, although the Variations on a Theme of 
Schumann,Op.9(1854),offeracombination ofsoaring imagination with com- 
positional ingenuity and historical moment that some would say is not to be 
found elsewhere in Brahms; and a variety of shorter works from later periods， 
Some all-time favourites, such as the Op. 117 Intermezzos, Some, SUch as the 
Intermezzo,Op. 116,No. 5,modernistic in a way that came to be appreciated 
only during the next century by those who developed a taste for Second 
Viennese music. 

One "fact” concerning repertory that can make a reasonable claim on OUT 
attention is not only the domination of Austro-German composers of instru- 
mental music, but also during the 187os in Paris, in the onset of a period of 
political stabijlity，the rise of what has been called a “French Musical 
Renaissance” which plays a central part of our picture of what one historian 
calls “the rebirth of absolute music.15 CeEsar Franck was not only the leading 
fgure in this creative push, but is an interesting case ofa composer who fow- 
ered late，when the time was right culturally. Works such as the Prelude， 
Chorale, and Fugue for piano (1884), the Violin Sonata (1886) and the Piano 
Quintet (1879) would have been inconceivable in the 18gos, when Franck was 
in his thirties，not only in terms of their advanced chromaticism，much- 
discussed in the literature, but also their "Germanic characteristics, esSpecially 
Franckss brilliant solutions in adapting sonata procedures and forms to a rich 
tonal palette. It is also remarkable how carefully he considered the generic 
Options available: the three works listed above involve personnel of one, two 
and five, but Franck also wrote for trio and quartet, and took his place in the 
pantheon of composers who have used the Piano in its most 'colourful and 
"powerful (see above, p. gol) setting, the concerto, which is the genre of his 
Symphonic Variations (1885)，albeit in a single-movement contribution. 
Typically，Franck in the 188os uses each genre once, and this is clearly not 
because he was ever in danger of running out of ideas，but because he was 
exploring systematicallythe range ofsolo and chamber musicofhis times,ashe 
Savw them. One may even feel there is some irony in his conservatism, ffrom this 
point of view, even compared with the dominant conserving mind of the age， 
Brahms”s, from which there did emerge canonical contributions to otherwise 


15 A.VWhittall, Rowza1ztic WMSiC: 4 Coxzcise istomy) oj Scpxpertt 加 Sibelixs (London, 1987),p. 89. 
16 R.Longyear, Niteteelt 太 -Ce1tO) RONCNEiCiSNL 1 MUSIC (Englewood Cliffs, >znd edn 1973), PP. 13o-53. 
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more Or less dormant genres - cello sonatas and clarinet Sonatas for example. 
YetBrahms neverventured into theworld ofroving harmonyand even on occa- 
Sion Suspended tonality (to use Schoenberg'”s terms from 191117) that were 
Franckss stock-in-trade in the 188os and proved to be a profound infuence on 
Such younger French composers as Chabrier, Duparc and dIndy; and a good 
thing too, we might think, of Brahmss more cautious approach, if agreeing 
with Debussy?s sardonic, retrospective comment on Franck?s Structural abil- 
ities - “CeEsar Franck was single minded. To have found a beautiful harmony 
Su 全 ced to make his day happy.218 

Acrucial figure in the French Renaissance was FaurE. Born in 1845, he was 
activethroughoutthis period,and was blessed with alonglifeandahealthy old 
ageending in 1924. Asa composer for piano, he nevertried to escape the mini- 
aturism that was a persistent feature of Romantic composition (and Faure”s 
impromptus, nocturnes and barcaroles ofthe 188os pre-dated Brahmss OPpP. 
110-19 by a few years). In the twentieth century historians were seemingly 
unable to mention Faure”s piano writing withoutmentioning thatofChopin as 
an obvious, direct infuence,and although this is true, it needs to be said that 
Chopin?s restlessly experimental approach to all aspects of musical language 
and his Beethovenian fair for large-scale construction eluded Faure at every 
turn. The Brahms infuence makes FaurEe a doubly derivative composer， 
although in specific cases, such as the heavy reliance of his Piano Quartet in C 
minor (1879) on Brahms”s third Piano Quartet, Op. 6o (1875), one can admire 
the way in which Faure overcame the anxiety of infuence to produce music 
thatmanages to beatthe same time relatively non-Vagnerian butalso stylisti- 
cally coherent. Every account of music in Paris in the closing decades of the 
nineteenth centuryis rippling with references to FaureE,and his songs never did 
go out of fashion. Perhaps one strong historical interpretation of his fagging 
reputation in the mid-twentieth centuryl? is that he and others ofhis age and 
cultural location were an easyactfor Debussy and Ravel to follow. 

Ifwe have tried to see a Structure to the idea of'repertory> in this context, 让 
doestend to break down when we consider cases that have to betreated with at 
least as careful interpretation，of which three - Drvoidk，Borodin and 
Tchaikovsky - will be considered here,each emblematic oftheir times. DvoraK 
is an interesting case ofa composer active under the shadow ofVagner, whose 
infuence, 这 not harmonic ljanguage, is patent in the mature operas RNS4LKa 
(19oo) and 47tiiaa (19o3),and of Brahms,to whose style in general his music is 


17 A. Schoenberg, THeomy oazioD,trans. 及 . Carter (London, 1978). 

18 C. Debussy, "Monsieur Croche the Dilettante Hater' in THpyee CUassics 友 态 e 4estjetics of Wic (New 
York, 19623; original edn 1921 他 om journal articles 19o1-5), p. 51. 

19 Seeforexample C. Darnton, ZX 0Nd MMSic (Harmondsworth, 2nd edn 1945), p. 108. 
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So close that he must be admired for his dogged ability to escape into prolific 
compositional confidence. As Whittall puts it，“while in no sense an experi- 
menter-hedid not seekto createnewforms or challengeexisting norms ofdis- 
Sonance or periodicity -he wasable to moveeffectivelyand individually within 
existing conventions. His distinction lies in the fact that his fuent, fresh, fex- 
ible idiom so rarely becomes routine2z0 What we can also note is his sheer 
fecundity in chamber and piano music, which indicates the canonical value he 
Placed on this way of spending his creative time: there were no fewer than 
Seventeen Works for violin and piano and cello and piano between 1865 and 
1895, nine trios for various forces including the 包 mous "Dumky” Piano Trio， 
Op. 9o,of 1891l, fourteen String quartets and two Piano quartets, three String 
quintets and another well-known work, the Piano Quintet, Op. 81, of 1887， 
and the String Sextet,Op.48,arelatively early work frfom 1878; in piano music 
fortwo hands wefind somethirty identifiable works including collections such 
as eight Waltzes (Op. 54,188o),and theeight Humoresques,OPp. 1o1l,of1894， 
but, so far as is known, nota single piano sonata, and but for an earlyTheme 
and Variations (Op. 36,1876) notasingle instance ofClassical,"“abstract' forms; 
apart from Dvoiak's duet arrangements of works such as the "Dumky” Trio 
(1893)and his Eighth and Ninth Symphonies (189o,1893),the piano works for 
four hands areequally devoid of indications of any desire to carry on the tradi- 
tion ofsonatas, variations and the like. 

While Dvoiaik offers a study in how a Bohemian composer, never hesitating 
to use therhythms and melodic types ofhis native folk music,adapted to com- 
position within the German tradition, further eastthere was much greater SUS- 
picion of these infuences: “there are clear indications that some Russian 
composers regarded the multi-movement chamber music genre as a particu- 
larly Teutonic one221 and this goes a long way to explaining why Tchaikovsky 
rarely, as we shall see,ventured into this territory. Borodin, however, in a rela- 
tively short and unproductive compositional career (he died in 1887 atthe age 
offifty-three),consistentlyworked in thechamber medium.Aboutadozen fin- 
ished compositions Survive, most notably the two Strings Quartets in A (1879) 
andD (1881).Time and again historians have referred to the “Mendelssohnian'， 
style in Borodin?s chamber music, but this should be taken perhaps more as a 
compliment than an accusation: his serene control of musical texture and 
careful planning ofan extensive harmonic palette secured for him a conspicu- 
ous place in the chamber music repertory of live and recorded music in the 
twentieth century. Although Borodin composed one suite for piano, and may 
well have composed other piano music that has not survived, the piano clearly 


20 Whittall, RomzaNtC WMSiC, P. 146. 21 Pascall“Major Instrumental Forms, p. 636 
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fgured little in his attention,not least perhaps because unlike many late nine- 
teenth-century CoOmposers, and composers of the preceding century or So, he 
was nothimselfan accomplished pianist， 

Tchaikowsky, in contrast, composed a good deal of piano music, most of it， 
in this writer”s experience, an indication of his capacity for unnerving miscal- 
culation. This is evident in other genres too, especially the piano concerto， 
Where following the First (1876), which may with justification be called the 
best-known piano concerto of all time, there followed two more, neither of 
which is much performed or deserves to be. The second, for example，was 
instantly disliked. George Bernard Shaw wrote aftera London performance in 
189o that the work was 'impulsive, copious, di 伍 cult, and pretentious; but 站 
has no distinction,no originality,no feelingforthesolo instrument,nothing to 
rouse the attention Or to oOccupy the memory:2 Even Tchaikovsky>”s notable 
contribution to chamber music, the Piano Trio in A minor of1882,although it 
has always been considered grateful to perform, and admired for its original 
form (in two sections, the second divided into variations and finale), is neverT- 
theless always the object of critical disquiet，Hutcheson?s comments are 
typical: this work has moments of fine inspiration, but is long and diffuse . . . 
Some cuts are often made, to its benefit. Usually it turns out to be more inter- 
esting to the performers than to the audience.3 


Interlude: genre/genera 


Although chamber mnusic, like piano music, could through the technique of 
arrangement be made to carry music of any genre - even Wagners music 
dramas were rehearsed with piano - it has seemed to many historians of the 
period that there is something not only generically specific about most of its 
chamber music,or atleastofthe bestchamber music ofthe period, buttechni- 
callyor compositionally specific, as 这 composing chamber music were to Work 
within a particular genus, with species ranging from, say, fute duos (a most 
popular item in the 18oos,，contributed to by dozens of composers whose 
names are consigned to the mere historical record) to Something like 
Rheinberger”s chamber-orchestra-like nonetfor wind and stringsof1885;and 
from formal miniatures to extensive works. Indeed,i 计 Raynors history is to be 
believed there was in fact a social role for the piano in professionalising 


22 G. B. Shaw,Zo1doN MUWSiC zi 1888-89 0 Tea 思 Co1o 看 Basse 如 (GEater Jo 0S Bema1d SU Wi 太 
SoC Pter4xtopbiog1abjpicalParticxias (NewYork,19733;original edn 1937),p.382. Seealso M. Musgrave， 
“Brahms and England> in M. Musgrave (ed.)，BJaNpM15 2: Biog1ajpica0， DocxlENt2 0MN0 LO)tCQL Stdies 
(Cambridge, 1987), PP. 1-20. 
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chamber music: “the piano was So firmjly entrenched in amateur musical life 
thatchamber musichad drifted outofthehomeand wasbecoming the preserve 
ofensembles of professional players like the Joachim Quartet.24 Others would 
putthis trend down more to the rise ofvirtuosity, which by the 186osand even 
earlier was making even routine chamber music mostly out of the reach of the 
amateur player，since “some early Romantic music，in its purely physical 
demands, is more or less at the limits of possible human achievements and is 
never going to be significantly exceeded2?.25 

Dahlhaus, who refers to the 'intimate discourse of chamber music, argues 
the musical point with force and clarity that we can identify some Special 
quality in chamber composition after the 185gos, a matter of its genus rather 
than its genre (tellingly, even a work albeit of very rare quality as “early” as 
Brahms”s First Piano Quartet，OP. 25 published in 1863，became in 
Schoenberg's orchestral version of 1937 a different Species of work, one that 
Was latent in its deceptive inception: a true Symphony): 


Sequential writing on the scaleand in the manner in Which it occurs in Wagner 
and Liszt, iffound in the exposition ofa piece of chamber music, would strike 
the listener as Unwelcome tonal discursiveness and pompous Thetoric. 
Developing variation, for its part, would fall fat in music drama: it would be 
nothing butapedantic self-indulgencebythe composer,itwould notpenetrate 
the listener"s awareness in performance, and aesthetically - in any bearing 让 
mighthaveon therealization ofthe drama-itwould still beineffectual even for 
Someone reading the score who was able to see the latent associations.26 


Dahlhaus may well have had Schoenberg's transformation of Brahmss Op. 25 
Somewhere in his mind in writing this generalisation thatnaturally marginalises 
the truly noumenal. One would hardly expect to see the same argument 
advanced, in any case, about piano music ofthe period, which is marked by the 
Orchestraland operaticobsessions ofthe age. Notonly isthis true in general, but 
in one Specific case - one that stands out 位 om the period, if only because it has 
been played ever since either as originally on the piano or in Ravels orchestra- 
tion, Musorgsky?s Pictoyes ataN EXNzOioUt(1874)- we seeinscribed a whole array 
of the obsessions of Romantic composition: obsessions with large forms, narra- 
tive programmes, the monumental, the supernatural, the natural world, race， 
Virtuosity, dramatic reversal, folk mnusic, antiquity, the gothic, and of course 
others too. Just how comprehensively the piano could carry the toboi of late 
Romantic music is a recurrenttheme in Christensen?s vivid account of the piano 


24 了 .Raynor Msic azd Societ 妈 Site 1815 (London, 1976), pp. 61-2. 
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duet in this period: "by extricating a piece ofmusic from its physical presence in 
timeand space,the piano transcription is implicated in the process ofetherializa- 
tion thatbecame such a cornerstone of Romantic formalist music aesthetics:.27 

It must be understood that this“etherialisation” of the keyboard was in a 
COntext Where the virtuosi of the day - above all Thalberg earlier on, who was 
onlyayearyoungerthan Lisztand died in 187l,andastheinheritors ofthis tra- 
dition Gottschalk (1829-69)，Moszkowski (1854-1925) and Godowsky 
(187o-1938) - Played for the most Part music of dazzling Virtuosity that was 
compositionally so shallow as to render their recitals little more than circus 
acts,a phenomenon thatwashardlylikely to arise within the genus ofchamber 
music, despite the urge to the spectacular that is seen in for instance the very 
Brahms OP. 25 (especially its finale) mentioned above. Against this virtuoso 
backdrop in the public mind,'serious” piano music of which we have men- 
tioned Some of the milestones in Liszt, Brahms, Franck and Musorgsky, but 
Which category must also include the contributions of Alkan, Heller, Litol 企 , 
Anton Rubinstein and SaintrSaens,was truly “high? art. And although it is easy 
to tend to be dismissive ofthe 'shallow? it mustalways be remembered thatthe 
cult of virtuosity (which is an inevitable theme of music-history books on the 
nineteenth century celebrating its greatestfowering in Paganini and typically 
neglecting the huge and largely unwritten role of Czerny and of the violinist 
Joachim in linking the virtuosic to the Profound) was a resource on which 
deep-thinking composers could and did draw. One only has to lookatthetech- 
niques employed in some of Brahmss piano arrangements to begin to imagine 
whatit might have been like to hear him improvising at parties, and to realise 
that serious music like the Paganini Variations, still regarded as technically 
difculteven forthe greatestpianoathletes,found essential nourishmentin the 
developments ofthe popular repertory,justas was to bethe case in such austere 
later territory as the Debussy Etudes of 1915. 


Paths to the future: two case studies 


Although the much-discussed outbreak of "modernism> in the years immedi- 
atelyfollowing the nineteenth century wasarealand momentous cultural fact， 
nevertheless life goes on and evidently the early twentieth century was morea 
period oftransition than ofoverthrow, much as its vibrancy may lead any com- 
mentator to Suggest that the leading composers born in the 186os and 187os 
gave European music a wake-up call to which it was still listening ardently a 
century later. We might say that OUT period had a sting in its tail; or even 


27 TI. Christensen, "Four-Hand Piano Transcription and Geographies of Nineteenth-Century Musical 
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indulge in the more fanciful notion that the 18oos,which savw the poetic culti- 
vation -especially in Heines workearlyin the century- ofthe “dramatic reveT- 
Sal as closure,formed an age that was itselfto undergo aclosing reversal rather 
than fading quietly into the next (as Classical musichas often been described as 
merging into the Romantic). 

Perhaps inevitably, the paths to the futurelaid down in the final years ofthe 
“Romantic: century have tended to be seen principally as those which concern 
tonality. Thus forexample in introducing a history oftonal expansion and ato- 
nality in early post-Romantic Western music Samson concentrates without 
Ceremony on “Ionality: its Expansion and Reinterpretation2.28 On the one 
hand, there is no doubt that 'tonality” was a vibrant issue to composers of the 
late nineteenth centuryy and it is certainly possible, perhaps vital, to write one 
kind of history ofthe music of this period with a concentration on tonality as 
thefocus ofmusical 'language On the other hand, many composers knew that 
the die was cast.The foundations fora radicalisation oftonal musical language 
had been laid well before the birth of the canonical composers of the late 
Romantic period. This chronology is notspecific to chamber and piano music， 
the one being a relatively conservative medium perhaps, and the other, as we 
havenothidden,beingsusceptibleto populistexploitation. Yetthe chronology 
is fundamental to ouUr historical interpretation and, it might be claimed, not 
Su 伍 ciently transparent in the general literature on Romantic music. Simms， 
discussing Liszt"s attitude to tonallanguage,reminds us in a startling way how 
early on it was that the seeds of “expansion and reinterpretation were SOWn: 


Throughout his life Liszt maintained a keen interest in ways by which tradi- 
tional tonality could be expanded or reinterpreted. His imagination was fired 
by lectures given in Paris in 1832 by the Belgian theoretician Francois-Joseph 
Fetis (1784-1871)，who spoke of a forthcoming “omnitonic” era in music 
history. A work of this period, Fetis theorized, would not be governed by a 
Single key; tonality would instead Huctuate freely among keyslinked by dimin- 
ished chords.2? 


The 'forthcoming” era was certainly imminent.?0 As Abraham describes 
Wagners progress，'it was only natural that a composer Who had so accus- 
tomed himself to chromatic idioms in 1845 [the year of the premiere of 
7Z]tNpiolser] should havearrived atthe musical language of7yistaz adozen years 
later:.31 Composers Were willing to abandon key signatures (for example 


28 J. Samson, WMSic zi TY0NS 让 011: 4 Stdy orTDNQL EXba1t5i00 0N1d 4tozalib) 1900-1920 (Oxford, 2nd edn 
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Musorgsky?s master opera Bo1is Godzovsthe firstversion ofwhich was drafted 
in 1869),or to abandon the very purpose of key signatures (Liszt?s sketch of a 
piece called Baqatelesatstozal 好 -Bagatelle WithoutTonality -in1885). Itis 
important to keep this chronology in clear focus as we assess the actual close of 
the nineteenth century, which has been repeatedly colonised by historians of 
whatused to be called 'modern> twentieth-century music, who have tended to 
Seek proximate historical explanations - a directand immediate ancestry - for 
the dissolution of major-minor tonality in the works of Second Viennese and 
many Subsequent composers that set in decisively in 19o7-8. The spin they 
imposed in this historical explanation does tend to marginalise the inherent， 
multi-dimensional experimentalism that, far from creeping up on the closing 
decades of nineteenth-century music,， was of its essence. So it is not just a 
matter ofkey Signatures and so on. Letus notforgetthat one ofChopin?s earjli- 
est complete compositions, the Piano Sonata No. 1, Op.4,of1828,has a slow 
movement with as time-signature; or that for example from the point of view 
ofvirtually unprecedented musical form, within the next few years Schumann 
was building large cycles for piano out of fragmentary miniatures (not only 
Ca7may4l as mentioned above, but masterpieces such as the DavidspittdlextiolZe 
and K7eisleiap0). In summary: 


The radical differences in style between Schumann and Haydn, Wagner and 
Mozart，Brahms and Beethoven . . . represent more than matters of mere 
Surface, of emotion becoming more Urgent and intense as form became freer 
and tone colour richer. Romantic music remained tonal, but it became more 
chromatic, more willing to give Priority to melodic Structural processes; 让 
remained periodic, but phrase Structure became less consistently regular; Sym- 
phonies,sonatas and string quartets continued to be composed,buttheempha- 
Sis was increasingly 计 ustrative, the stimulus (however vaguely) increasingly 
extra-musical.Thesewerethe distinctive features ofmusical Romanticism,and 
itis perhaps theultimate indication ofthat music*s tendency to feel rather than 
think- atleastinitially - thatit should so often seem, to the rational,inquiring 
mind, confused about its own status . . . Uncertain hovw far its priorities could 
convincingly be more poetic than abstract, more organic than mosaic, more 
melodic than harmonic in origin.3? 


Not only does Whittalls conspectus point us to the inherently disintegra- 
tive Spirit of Romantic music, but it also serves as an intriguing 刀 rospectus,for 
ifthis is the nature of composition of the period, then presumably these are 
just the features we Should be assessing in particular works. For better OF 
Worse，two masterpieces of late Romanticism are chosen here for more 
detailed attention. Each in a different way betrays OUF plot. The one， 


32 VWhittall, Romz0Ntc MUWSIC, PP. 13-14. 
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Debussy?s virtuosic piano piece Zisle Joyexse of 19o4, threatens to do this 
because it falls,jliterally 让 only just, outside the nineteenth century, though it 
is clearly jz-de-siecle music, music that grew out of the 188os and 189os, that 
could not conceivably have been composed much before then, and that could 
justifiably be taken - of the Debussy who was at just the period of his most 
radical compositional developments - to be somewhat old-fashioned. As an 
early commentator recorded，'the MasqUes [19o4] and Z27Se Joyexse seem to 
belong to an antecedent period: to that ofthe SUite ge1g414SIUe [189o] rather 
than to that of the Estates [1903]33 The other, Schoenberg”s String Sextet 
Teykiirte Nacht of 1899, is similarly challenging in this context because， 
although it is chronologically convenient, it Strains at the very concept of 
chamber music, and has been heard more often in Schoenberg”s version for 
String orchestra，and，as Abraham almost casually mentioned,，“though 
chamber music,isasymphonicpoem in onemovement:.34 Nevertheless,there 
is much to be learned from taking on these challenges, and the music is so 
accesSsibleand ofsuch abiding popularity - to date atleast- thatifthese works 
are not necessarily an obvious choice, they can nevertheless prove to be a 
worthwhile one. 

From the point ofview of the musical specialist the apposition of Debussy 
and Schoenberg suggests, 让 not sparks of conflict such as there certainly were 
between Schoenberg and Strauss,Schoenberg and Stravinsky, and Schoenberg 
and quite a few other creative minds of his time, then some kind of mutual 
indifference. Schoenberg, although eventually an admirer of Debussy, prob- 
ablyknewlittleofhis musicin 1899 and,from whatwe can glean from his scant 
early biography and from tracing back the lines that must have led to his 
known tastes in the 191os and 1920Ss，was not particularly interested in 
non-German music. Debussy was considerably more vociferous in his Xeno- 
phobia, subscribing persistently and bitterly to the late Romantic climate of 
Open Parisian hostility to all things German. We can read such breathtaking 
Sentiments - as they may seem today - in a retrospective commentary from 
1919 that, a year after Debussy”s death, compares French Music and German 
Music>: 

In the vast musical agitation which has been seething from one end of Europe 

to the other for the past forty years, What does the original contribution of 

Germany amount to, 让 we compare it to the new impressions, the wealth of 

originality, the substantial provision for our musical enjoyment that have been 

and are being frnished by the Russian and French schools，by the 
Scandinavians from Grieg to Sibelius,bythe Spaniards ffom Albeniz to Turina， 


33 G. Gatti, "The Piano Works ofClaude Debussy” THpe WMzxsicaL Quartery,7 (1921),p.429， 
34 Abraham,4 瑟 z0td1ed Tea1s ofMzsic, p.221 
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Granados and Falla, and by the young Hungarian School with Bartok and 
Kodaly?as 


Itis not only a matter ofindifference, but of distinct intent, for whereas Zisje 
Joyeseisalightand entertaining piece,forallits undoubted technical brilliance 
and'symphonic breadth235 Te7iiyte Nacptis in every Sense fearsomely serious 
-itis long, complex, heady in its narrative (of which more below) and in the 
musical demands it makes on even the mostsympathetic listener (which can be 
greatly exaggerated of course - famously，Schoenberg mentioned how “a 
Viennese society refused the first performance of my String Sextet . . .because 
of the“revolutionary”use of one - that is oze Single uncatalogued disso- 
nance?37). Tectonic diffusions, in the age ofwhat Whittall goes so far as to call 
the “confused” (see above，p. 514)，are，let it be said，endemic to late 
Romanticism. Ifthere is one overarching point to be made in this chapter it is 
this: no case ofradical contrast can be called a special case; and 'the withdravwal 
人 from consensual ljanguages that Butler fnds to be the driving force of "early 
modernismy> in general3s is something thatone might also see as an entrenched 
feature of the preceding era - another feature that is being Proposed here as 
“not su 全 ciently transparent in the general literature” (See above, p. 513). 

Tpere is always,however,synchronicity. Synchronicities are the stock-in-trade 
of any Student of any period, but have recently been a significant fashion in 
So-called New Musicologyi see for example Kramer”s research in which pairings 
Such as Beethoven and Wordsworth,orChopin and Shelley, are investigated with 
an astonishing commitmentto the idea of Zei 好 ezstb? - an idea that,appropriately 
enough, the OFED dates from 1884 (the term "New Musicology” may have first 
been used in 1991 by Jean-Jacques Nattiez40). The synchronicities of Debussy?s 
island and Schoenberg's nightare many. First, for example, these are both works 
ofsignificantnon-musical impulse.Debussy?”s inspiration was -ithasalwaysbeen 
asSsumed - a painting by VWatteau，ZeMOU1GIUEMeNt b0U1 Cy 态 ee，one of three 
images ofthis courtly festival he painted between 171o and 1717, images repre- 
Senting impossible dreamsand fantasiesburied in the mists of Classical Greece. 和 A 
passion for the secrets of antiquity was a continual thread in Debussy”s creative 
musings, which consisted of at least as many abandoned projects as there are fin- 
ished works. “The enchantment ofthe"“land oflove>”” writes Schmitz， 


35 G. Jean-Aubry, etcp Msic of 7T0-Day, trans. 了 上 . Evans, pref. G. FaurE (New York, 1919; repr. 1976)， 
Pp. 11. 

36 S.Tresize, Debgxssy: Za7Mer(Cambridge, 1994),p. 9. 

37 A.Schoenberg,Sbyle atd Idea,ed.L. Stein (London, 1975), PP. 131-2. 

38 C. Butler，Eazty ModemaisNl: Ziteratye，WMzSiC，0Nd Paittitg 矿 Bobpe，1900-1916 (Oxford，1994)， 
PP. 4-14， 

39 工 .Kramer, Msic atd Poetoj: THpe Niteteet 太 Cezttty atd 4ier(Berkeleyand Los Angeles, 1984). 

4o SeeD.Puffett “Editorial: In Defence of Formalism” Maxsic 47zab0sis, 13 (1994),p. 3. 
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pervades the music, culminating into triumphant dance rhythms, a glorious 
fanfare in honor of [Venus]. It is veritably the isle of joy and its homage to the 
Deity of Love never becomes dulled by even the slightest shade of morbidity - 
Cythere,， one must remember, is not an island on the Rhine permeated by 
legends ofthe Nibelungenl41 


This Cythere is a site of what Tresize, writing of the kinship between Se 
Joyexse and Debussy?s ljarge orchestral piece Za7e7(1905),callsan'ecstaticlyri- 
cism242 with its generic building blocks: a Spanish-style serenade (from bar 8)， 
a Slow, undulating waltz (from bar 61), a whole-tone-based “developmente' 
Section from bar 99 that in its rightrhand fgurations has Something of the 
typical Romantic ktude about it, merging into a developed reprise (from bar 
106o) cast in a rapid triple time that refers perhaps to the 'gigue” archetypeand 
is punctuated by a cascade (bars 182-5) picking up material from the opening 
(which is marked "quasiuna cadenza"),and culminating in thefinal grand waltz 
位 om bar 220. 

Schoenberg too is inspired by love, of a kind much closer, of course, to the 
Wagnerian. The "programme” of Telirte Nacht is Richard Dehmels poem of 
that title 们 om his collection of lyrics “Weib und Welty which had appeared in 
1896, causing critical controversy because of its challenge to religious sensibil- 
ities and bourgeois values, including its smouldering eroticism. The sentiment 
thattransfigures this night,however,is in factalofty,ifhighly idealised one, as 
awWoman confesses to herloverthat she is carrying another man?s child,and the 
lover reassures her that through their love the child will become his own and 
embraces her. Dehmel, Schoenberg?s senior by eleven years, Wiote of themes 
that attracted the twenty-five-year-old composer -= who also worked on atleast 
three Dehmelsong settingsin 1899- becauseoftheirharnessing ofstarkreality 
with a transcendental tone.Notethatforallthe differences between his stimu- 
lus and that of Debussy, we can certainly sense the spirit of the times in these 
Works in their Romantic "tendency to feel rather than think (Whittall; see 
above, p. 514). The cerebral (but immaculate) Debussy of the 1915 Etxdes， 
Sayy or the tortured and, some have thought, even tortuous Schoenberg of the 
1908 Second String Quartet, Op. 1o, were to be part of an as yet Unsuspected 
Scenario. 

If we are convinced that there really is synchronicity in the “significant 
non-musical impulse mentioned above asahallmark ofeach ofthese works,we 
mayfind ittoo in the lightness oftouch with which the world ofmusicand the 
WwWorld of ideas are connected by Debussy and Schoenberg. The literalism of 
earlier Romantic music (for example one can point to the Poetic epithets 


41 卫 . Schmitz, THe Piazo TYD7s ofCiaxde Debssy (New York, 1966; original edn 195o),p. 94. 
42 Tresize, DebgxSSy: ZL4 21 p. 9. 
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attached to someofBrahmss piano works,apracticethatheabandoned later in 
his career; or, to go outside the generic briefhere fora moment,thehighly spe- 
cific programme of Berlioz?s 183o 9yMt 加 pomitie jaxtastigxe) would now be inap- 
Propriate to the generalised late Romantic taste for allusion, implication and， 
of course， impression" One cannot but be Struck by how commentators on 
Ze Joyee and TeEUrte Nacht over the ensuing century Or So, even 让 they 
were to indulge in the kind of nationalistic hate-history seen above in 
Jean-Aubry (p.515-16),unite in theireasyacceptance ofa relaxed link between 
impulseand musical result. Reminding us ofthe heady early days when E. 工 .A. 
Hoffman had explained to his captivated readers how Beethoven had emanci- 
pated instrumental music from thehegemony ofthe word (butbearing in mind 
that this was the Beethoven who in the Ninth Symphony offered a model for 
hovw the nineteenth century and beyond would try to unite word and music)， 
andas was philosophised so decisively by Hanslick in O7z 恕 e BeazHp1 WMSiCof 
1854, in late Romantic music, as much in chamber works and the piano reper- 
tory as in other instrumental music, pure musical language reasserts itself， 
ready for the radical modernisation of the "as yet Unsuspected scenario” (see 
above, p. 517).43 No Surprise that in writing about TEArte Nacht in 1921 
Schoenberg?s star pupil Egon Wellesz mentioned how 'the present generation 
has quite rightlyturned against external description in programme-music244 
Secondly in this account of synchronicity, it is clear that both sje Joyexse 
and Te7irte Nacptare able to maintain their musical integrity independently 
of painting Or poem because they draw on the formal resources of late 
Romantic compositional technique - which is another way in which “musical 
language reasserts itself>， In contemporaneous Spirit，they are both 
Single-movement pieces, demonstrating the morphology ofRomantic form in 
thatboth arekinds ofdisguised sonata form, ZLejJoyexsehaving what Schmitz 
describes - Stretching terminology as is apPropriate to Debussy”s advanced， 
almost permutational approach to musical continuity - as a “condensed and 
varied recapitulation [bars 189-245]45 Schoenberg?s larger canvas offers five 
continuous “movements: that more Or less do what a Beethoven Sonata or, Say， 
aDvoiak Serenade mightdo,involving organicthematic recurrence and meta- 
morphosis,and,asSamson rightlyindicates,*s tonal coherenceand balance:the 
brooding, slow introduction representing Dehmels scene-setting will reap- 
pear，inevitably transformed，for the middle stanza which returns to 
third-person narrative (She walks sti 介 y onwards . . . her dark face bathed in 


43 了 .Hanslick, O7z 友 eMzsicalby Beaxtjitl 4Coztribxtioz tomwaxds 切 e Revisiot oftpe 4estjhetics oasic trans. 
G. Payzant (Indianapolis, 1986; original edn 1854). 

44 了 .Wellesz,47zold Scpoetbe1g: THe Fo7matpe Jars (London, 1971; Original edn 1921),p. 72. 

45 Schmitz, THpe Piato TD7Rs ofCUaxde Debossy,p. 85. 46 Samsony MUSIC 1 7T701NS 翅 01, PD. 101. 
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moonlight; for the musically equivalent passages see the Dreililien edition， 
位 om bar 14 ofletter 人 K). This device of varied reprise binds together the entire 
Structure, linking forward to the further transformed fifth section (letter U) 
Where the two lovers embrace and “go forth into the bright night> Now， 
looking briefy at the development and structural role of the first theme alone 
might give the impression that Schoenberg is imitating the "thematic recall he 
learned from the Schubert “Wanderer” Fantasy, from many works of Liszt， 
位 om Brahmss First Symphony and so on.Thematic recall was a commonplace 
ofRomantic music. Butwhatwe see in Teiyrte Nacptisacomprehensive inte- 
gration ofthemes and motifs over five movements forming a giant “movement> 
still within the Romanticidiom oftonajlity in an extended structure.47 Thus we 
can judgethis work to beavaledictory triumph ofRomantic music,as Wellesz 
eloquently conveys: 


However closely Schonberg has here followed the course of the poem his 
unusually strongly developed architectonic sense prevented him from letting 
theform lapse into a fantasy. There is certainly an excess ofclimax in the Sextet， 
but that is attributable rather to Schonberg”s exuberant fancy, which had so 
Imuch to say; yethe neverloseshimselfin mere externals,and the description of 
Nature is never an end in itself Everything is seen and shaped from a central 
point.The present generation has quite rightlyturned againstexternal descrip- 
tion in programme-music. This phase was necessary in order to bring forth the 
full beauty of orchestral tone, but this aim having been achieved it lost its jus- 
tification. In both cases,while Schonberg has madeuse ofthe poetic outline,phe 
has so conceived the things from within,thatthe music is fullyjustified,even 计 
one does notknow the "programme”48 


Thus,having begun by concentrating on the thoughts on late Romantic piano 
music ofavery British (albeit Irish) establishmentfgure,we close with the wise 
words ofa member of the continental-European elite on one of the very last， 
one of the greatest and one of the most portentous chamber compositions of 
the period, when Christensen?s etherialisation? (see above,p. 512) may besaid 
to have found its fnal mark in the nineteenth century. 
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Choral culture and the regeneration ofthe 
organ 


JOHN BUTT 


Most historical accounts of European choral movements in the nineteenth 
Century note a certain loss of intensity and idealistic Purpose after the revolu- 
tions of1848.Central to the constellation ofpossible reasonsmay betheexpan- 
Sion and liberalisation ofeconomies leading to greater mass production and an 
increasing division oflabour. With an enormous growth in musical consump- 
tion and participation in massed singing a dilution in the idealistic zeal dis- 
Played bythefirstamateur choral groupswas all but inevitable. The changes in 
musical production were equally Predictable with an increasing distinction 
between the amateur and the professional that may have resulted in some 
decline in the musical capabilities ofthe former.! Dahlhaus relates the wither- 
ing of the seemingly holistic combination of conviviality, educative Purpose 
and bourgeois self-display to the increasing polarisation of the public and 
Private Spheres;audiences becameananonymous,cosmopolitan publicwhono 
longer fully shared the social brotherhood ofthe amateur singers.* Steady eco- 
nomic growth contributed to a sense ofhedonism rather than idealism in some 
Places,such as Napoleon III>s France, butalso to moreauthoritarian, centralis- 
ing regimes. It was not Unknown for choral establishments to be subject to 
police observation and many inevitablyswapped their idealism for a more reac- 
tionary stance.3 On the other hand,the very fact thatsome musical institutions 
Provoked o 伍 cial surveillance suggests that they must have retained Some of 
their radical elements， 

Even more palpablethan thepolitical transformations was the new scientific 
climate. The latter half of the century saw not only enormous technological 
advances in the wake of industrialisation and an increasingly dispassionate 
empiricism，but also a concomitant positivistic attitude in the arts that 
Spawned numerous collected editions and catalogues of composers: works. 
This inevitably interacted with an invigorated historicist sense that either 

1 工 . Botstein, Listening through Reading: Musical Literacy and the Concert Audience” 79 太 Cetx1yJ 
Zic, 16 (1992-3), PP. 129-45. 

2 C. Dahlhaus, Nizzeteez 太 -Cexztuyy Maxsictrans.J. B.Robinson (Berkeley and Los Angeles,1989),p. 174. 


3 J Deathridge, “Germany: The “Special Path>”> in J. Samson (ed.), THe Za 如 Robic Era (Englewood 
Cli, 1991) PP. 57-9， 
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embraced the chimera of understanding and re-creating the past exactly as 让 
had been or Saw every element of the past as a necessary evolutionary Step 
towardsa more perfect present. The scientific climate posed athreat to religion 
redoubling that ofthe Enlightenment years; indeed, the various religious revi- 
vals mustbeviewed againstthe background ofa society in which atheism wasa 
real possibility for an unprecedented number of people. But many of the revi- 
vals themselves embraced something ofthe new positivism and historicism in 
their painstaking reconstruction ofancient repertories and liturgies. 

Itisalready clearthatthisseemingly reactionaryage was notwithoutits ben- 
efits for musical culture. With the new notion of musical classics and a reper- 
tory of earlier music to rediscover, music, in effect, experienced its renaissance 
in away it could nothave done some four centuries before,and only now were 
there the necessary Scientific tools to turn fragments of the musical past into 
Viable works. Moreover, the sheer scale of musical consumption and musical 
organisations Was Unprecedented.Thenumber ofsinging societies in Germany 
eclipsed that ofthe earlier part of the century.4 Britain,as theleading industri- 
alised nation, became one ofthe largest markets for music and could promote 
amateur choral performance on an Unprecedented scale. Handel still provided 
the focal point for massed vocal performance, and, at the centennial com- 
memoration of1859,two ofhis oratorios were performed at the Crystal Palace 
with a chorus numbering 2;7oo and an audience of over 81,0oo. The Handel 
festivals continued as triennial events and reached a numerical peak in the 
188os with a chorus of 4,ooo.5 Donald Burrows goes on to observe that such 
achievements as this would nothave been possible withoutthe developmentof 
excellentteaching systems from the 184os onwardsand the spread ofthe choral 
culture throughout the country (important centres being Manchester, Leeds 
and Birmingham). 

Thesuccess ofmass musical culture in England was ofconsiderableinfuence 
in France too, during the latter part of the century. Spain - Catalonia in partic- 
Ular - experienced its first amateur choral establishments after 185o, partly 
through the educational zeal ofAnselmo ClavEand through a renewed interest 
in the indigenous folksong culture. By the 186os choral festivals could involve 
Several thousand singers. As modernisation and the massed organised choral 
culture of bourgeois society Spread eastwards, national folksong repertories 
became importantin Central and Eastern Europeasameansofpreservingadis- 
tance from German culture. America”s growing choral culture was directly 

4 7bid., p. 56; C.-H. Mahling, "Berlin:“Mnusic in the Air> in A. Ringer (ed.)，7He Earl RomtaNztiC Ex 
(Englewood Cliffs, 199o), p. 121; Botstein,'Listening through Reading”; C. Hopkins Porter， "The New 
Publicand the Reordering ofthe Musical Establishment: The Lower Rhine Music Festivals,1818-672 79 纺 


Cezty WMSiC, 3 (1979-8o), pp. 211-24. 
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related to educational reforms and the adoption of music in Public school cur- 
ricula;5 Lowell Mason?s pedagogical systems were particularly e 伍 cient in facil- 
itating the participation of a large crosS-Section of American society in choral 
performance， 

Notonly does thetremendous growth in Scale suggestthat choral culture in 
the latter half ofthe century could hardly have lost all of its impetus, butalso 
that it could be a rich arena for compositional achievement. Indeed, as Sug- 
gested in chapter 8, compositional innovation was not necessarily a desirable 
goal during the more politically active phase of the choral movementi verbal 
Contentand generic consistency were far more ata premium than the ideology 
of absolute music. Crudely put, the idealistic culture of the earlier Romantic 
era engendered a more conservative choral style while the more realist and 
politically conservative climate after the mid-century at least allowed for a 
bolder musical idiom. But, as Dahlhaus suggests with his analysis of secular 
choral works by Brahms,，Berlioz and Bruch，composers continued to write 
music that not only anticipated the listener?s detailed acquaintance with the 
literary content, but also presupposed that such literary breeding would make 
allowances for any lacunae in dramatic and musical logic or consistency 
(Dahlhaus,pp. 166-8). 

Major composers were more likely than not to write choral music (whether 
Sacred or secular) at some point in their careers: Liszt, Bruckner, Brahms and 
Mahler in Germany and Austria; Gounod, Franck, Saint-Saens, FaurEand even 
Debussy in France; Dvoidak in Bohemia; most Russian composers ffom Glinka 
to Rachmaninov; and Rossini, Verdi and Puccini in Italy. Virtually all English 
composers worked in the choral field but English festivals and choral institu- 
tions were particularly extravagant commissioners of choral music from 
abroad: Dvoiak provided 77He Sbjpectres Byide and the Requiem for the 
Birmingham Festivalsin 1885and 1891and StZxdjtlia forthe Leeds Festival of 
1886. The Birmingham Festival also commissioned two of Gounod”s later 
Works,ZaRedemibtiioz (1882)and Moxs etyiid(1885).Only with Elgar?s oratorios 
attheturn ofthe twentieth century was there native music that could equal or 
better that commissioned from abroad. 


Restoring tradition in musicand liturgical Practice 


What makes the history of the nineteenth century particularly complex is the 
Survival of pre-aesthetic values in areas such as church mnusic and the fact that 
many of the restorations in both compositional and liturgical practice Were 


6 C. Hamm, "The USA: Classical, Industrial and Invisible Music in J. Samson (ed.), THe Zate 及 ONt0NC 
Era, pp. 30o-1. 
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openly defiant towards the imperatives oforiginality and aesthetic separability. 
Nevertheless, Dahlhaus is doubtless correct in observing that none of the res- 
torations could be completely immune to Prevailing attitudes: church choirs 
were often refounded along the lines of bourgeois oratorio Societies, and even 
Seemingly literal transplantations of earlier church music into the contempo- 
rary Setting were often governed by bourgeois categories of edification and 
noble simplicity (Dahlhaus, pp. 18o-0). 

The increasing interest in Testoring earlier repertories and traditions Was 
partly a reaction to the destructive results of revolution and partly a nostalgia 
for the presumed stability of the past. This was particularly the case in France 
which underwent a continual string of political restorations and revolutions 
and where the destruction ofinstitutions and artefacts had happened in such a 
rapid and “unnaturalb way. The first French restoration of Christian worship 
and its associated music came with Napoleon in 18o1l. However, despite the 
extravagant occasional works of Cherubini, Le Sueur and Berlioz which capi- 
talised on the grandeur of revolutionary genres, the general practice ofchurch 
music consisted ofa debased chant repertory with serpentaccompanimentand 
a motet style derived from popular operatic genres.”Choron2s attempts at 
restoring older repertoires of chant and motets have already been mentioned 
(chapter 8) and the Bach revival began in France with the efforts of Boely. The 
latter was also instrumental in restoring works from the French Baroque, a 
movement that came into its own after France>s defeat in the Franco-Prussian 
war (187o) and which involved such major figures as Saint-Saens and D?Indy. 
But the most Significant musical restoration in France, 让 not the whole of 
Europe，was that of the Gregorian Plainchant repertory by the monks of 
Solesmes.This brought a standard of textual scholarship to the production of 
its scholarly editions that was largelyunmatched even bythe collected editions 
SouUbiquitous in the latter halfof the century. But it was Simultaneously a res- 
toration of performing Practiceand,mostimportantly,oftheliturgical context 
of monastic life; in short, it was a restoration on a Scale that was possible in no 
other area of music. 

Katherine Bergeron begins her exquisitely perceptive study of the Solesmes 
revival with a consideration of the disorientation felt by fgures who had wit- 
nessed the destruction and desecration of churches and other religious build- 
ings throughout France，Chateaubriand compared the historicist delight 
experienced in beholding ruins caused by the natural effects of time with the 
horror ofcontemplating ruins created inasinglemomentofrevolutionary van- 
dalism. Soon new government agencies Were charged with overseeing the 
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national heritage, culminating in Viollet-le-Ducs ambitious project to restore 
Notre Dame in Paris (begun in 1844).This was nothing less than an attemptto 
reconstruct- in an ideal sense - the entire history of the building, to rer-estab- 
lish it as something that showed the "natural and leisurely progress of time， 
withamultiplicity oflayers and styles.Viollet-le-Duchad averyurgentsense of 
the accelerating advances in modern technology and saw the reclaiming of 
history,a sense ofhistorical depth and the meticulous cataloguing ofindividual 
Styles as the means of balancing the vertiginous vista of the futurei in other 
Words，this Sort of historicism was an archetypally modern conception. 
However, Prosper Gukranger, soon to be founder ofthe Solesmes community， 
noted that the restoration of Notre Dame was a sterile project without a 
concomitant restoration of the liturgy and the music that gave churches their 
Vitality.8 

The intimate connection between the Solesmes project and the restoration 
of ecclesiastical buildings in France (including the ambitious rebuilding of 
Solesmes itself) shares something with other musical restorations,revivals and 
renewals: A. B. Marx related Mendelssohn?s revival ofthe StAMCttpem Passio7 iD 
1829 to Goethe”s celebrated discovery of gothic art in his encounter with 
Strasbourg Cathedral,” Liszt wrote a new Mass to celebrate the restoration of 
Gran Cathedral in 1855 (ruined by Turkish attacks) and Proske relates his new 
Series of publications of Italian Renaissance polyphony to the belated recogni- 
tion of earlier buildings and paintings.19 The revolutionary age exposed the 
vulnerability of ancient buildings and the threat to one?s "historicity” - that 
Sense ofbeing situated in a cultural tradition. Reciprocally, the recovery of for- 
gotten repertories and the regeneration of ancient genres was a potent way of 
givingthe pastasemblance of life,since actual performance achieved an imma- 
nence that even architectural restoration could notappProach. 

The gradual progress of the monks at Solesmes towards re-creating a Past 
they had never known is in many ways a model for most subsequent forms of 
reSstoration of repertory and practice. The Solesmes monks sensed how new 
discoveriesand knowledgeofawiderangeofreligious practicescould mutually 
inform oneanother in asortofhermeneutic circle thatinfuenced the direction 
of the next Stage ofenquiry. They were working to a scholarly standard by the 
186os,initiallyunderthe direction of Dom Joseph Pothier,and produced their 
first edition ofchant - the Zer Gyadual -in 1883. When, in 1884, Pope Leo 


8 开 . Bergeron，Decadezt EUCHaNtNIENK: TNe ReViyal or Gego7iQU CHatt at 90LesM1E5 (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1998), pp. 1-11. 

9 M. Geck, Die TYiederetaecka0lg der Mattpiolsjassiot 11 19. Jap71a0tde 凡 Studien ZUr Musikgeschichte 
des 19 Jahrhunderts 9 (Regensburg, 1967), p. 66. 

10 J.， Garratt,， “Palestrina and the German Romantic Imagination: Interpreting Historicism in 
Nineteenth-Century Music, Ph.D. diss., University of Wales Cardi 任 (1999),p. 268. 
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XIII still refused to grant the Benedictines his Privilege for the publication of 
chant(givingitagain to Pustetin Regensburg),DomAndrE Mocquereau”s pro- 
posed series of facsimiles of important Sources of chant, PalEoqyyajpie MUWSiCaLe 
(from 1889), became a way of tacitly proving the textual superiority of the 
Solesmes gradual (Bergeron, pp. 64-6).This undoubtedly gave the edition an 
authority it could have acquired byno other means,butitalso raised the stakes 
in the standard and methodology ofediting all kinds of music. The nevwv tech- 
nology ofphotography was nowatthe service of Mocquereausambition to re- 
create the "truth of chant within the walls ofthe monastery, and to put it into 
thehands ofall people. 

The conflict between the earlier conception of historical reconstruction 
Undertaken by Pothier and the later approach of Mocquereau provides an 
extremely illuminating perspective of late nineteenth-century approaches to 
history: Bergeron suggests that Pothier represents a Romantic ideology while 
Mocquereau more the modern. Mocquereau saw his facsimile project as a 
democratisation ofscholarship and ause oftechnology to provide future bene- 
fits, but Pothier objected, fearing that the collection would undermine the 
Single authoritative text of his Zzbeyr GC7wdUalL. The sense of wholeness of the 
earlier edition and, literally, the faith it implicitly demanded of its users, were 
being undermined by the secularising infuence of science and a sense of ulti- 
mate Uncertainty. 

Thefinalvictory in the restoration ofGregorian chantand practice was,iron- 
ically,a pyrrhic one for the Solesmes community (which itselfwas exiled to the 
Isleof Wightin the face ofyetanother wave ofanticlericalism in France). With 
arulingin 19o3,thenew pope,PiusX,gave detailed directiveson theappropri- 
ate music for church, re-establishing Gregorian chant as the staple diet of the 
liturgy. The following year he published an addendum that set in motion the 
publication ofa Vatican 'typical edition” thatwould establish auniversal textto 
be sanctioned throughoutthe Church. Ultimately, the pope defined this as the 
republication of Pothier”s Gradual of 1895g, thereby relegating Mocquereau?s 
Subsequent work and all future efforts by the Solesmes community to a 'free 
field of research that would have no afiect on the newly established tradition . 
The Church thus o 印 cially severed itself from the umbilical chord of scholar- 
Ship and modernist historicism (Bergeron, pp. 143-61). 

The pope?s directives of 19o3-4 also re-established thelate Renaissance style 
of Palestrina as the model ofchurch polyphony. This,like the Solesmes revival， 
represents the culmination ofa decades-long revival of Palestrinas music, par- 
ticularly in German-speakinglands,butalso in Italyand France.Theinterestin 
Palestrina and his elevation as the supreme model for purity in polyphonic 
church music is perhapsa more complex phenomenon than first meets the eye. 
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First, there was a certain degree ofcontinuity in the performance of Palestrina， 
especially in the Sistine Chapel where it was associated with a particular per- 
forming tradition allegedly stretching back to Palestrinas own time. 
Eighteenth-century performance of Palestrina was by no means Uncommon， 
even in northern Catholic courts such as Dresden ,li and the tradition survived 
into nineteenth-century Vienna， For composers，the pedagogical tradition 
Stemming from Fux was uUbiquitous in Catholiclands,butalso had some influ- 
ence on the Lutheran tradition through the teaching of Kirnberger. The 
Fuxian tradition was itselfan eighteenth-century distillation and translation of 
late Sixteenth-century rules which certainly had something to do with 
Palestrina but hardly represented a precise codification of his style. 

However extensive the continuity of performance in Italy and Catholic 
German-speakinglands,Palestrina?s musicwaslargelyassociated with the pen- 
itential seasons of Advent and Lent, and thus did not provide the polyphonic 
Staple for the entire year. Moreover, as James Garratt has demonstrated, the 
two writers who did most to Promote the image of Palestrina as the model of 
noble simplicity - E.I.A. Hoffmann (1814) and Justus Thibaut (1825) - based 
their opinion on an extraordinarily slim knowledge of his works, reserving 
their highest praise for homophonic Resoxzso7ia attributed to Palestrina (but 
discovered to be by Ingegneri in 1898 - Garratt，pP. 69-74，11o-19). As 
Dahlhaus notes,not only the concept of'noble simplicity” but also that of the 
edification that these writers saw in the music they believed to be Palestrinay?s 
are the specifically Romantic elements of the revival，elements that also 
increased the distance between the sacred and the profane and pushed church 
music closer towards the status of a“ghetto: within the wider musical culture 
(Dahlhaus,pp. 181-2). 

Theknowledge ofPalestrinaand,indeed,other Italian and German compos- 
ers oftheearly Baroque was greatly enhanced bythe Mzxsica Sacra series of pub- 
lications begunin 1839 in Berlin (Garratt,p. 18o). Furthermore, Palestrinaand 
other 'old Italians became themodel for aregenerated church music in Prussia 
Under the directives of the Kaiser and Freiherr von Bunsen, begun in 184o. 
Given that Prussia had been the seat of the amateur choral movement with the 
work ofZelters Berlin Singakademie,itis interesting how much this reform of 
liturgical church music reproduced thevalues and ethos ofthe bourgeois insti- 
tution. With the political success of Bismarck in the 187os and a greater Sense 
of the cultural difference between Protestant and Catholic areas of the new 
Germany, the Palestrina revival slowed down somewhat in Lutheran establish- 
ments. His style became more a Platonist model than a holy art for Lutherans 
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Who nowtook more specifically German, chorale-based,idioms as thebasis for 
liturgical music (Garratt，pPP. 246-8). Carl von Winterfelds search for a 
German Palestrina had resulted not in the rehabilitation of Bach (or even 
Schiitz) as the ideal for liturgical music but Eccard. Even Spitta?s efforts on 
Bach>s behalf, withabook of1882,failed,largely becausehe wasthinking more 
in terms of the aesthetic category of Classical models than of liturgical expe- 
diency.12 Bach?s time had truly come, butas an object of aesthetic contempla- 
tion in the concert hall; now the religions ofconcertjlife and liturgy were truly 
Separated. 

Garratt observes that in Catholic areas of Germany and in Austria，the 
Palestrina revival peaked somewhat later,although here therehad been a more 
continuous performance tradition of Palestrina and works of other selected 
Italians (albeit in the penitential seasons).The aesthetic stance of'noble purity” 
was initially taken over directly from the Protestant writings and some reform 
movements began relatively early in the century. In 1816 Caspar Ett，the 
Munich court organist, performed Allegris Wizserere, which became a redefin- 
ing moment in South Germany, and he and the court Kapellmeister, J. 开 . 
Aiblinger,subsequently travelled to Italyto study sources ofItalian polyphony. 
While Ettxs work helped to consolidate a tradition that was already partly in 
Place, the movement in Regensburg represented more a direct replacement of 
tradition by historical models. C. Proske was setin charge ofimproving music 
in Regensburg Cathedral and he spent much of the late 183os copying new 
material in Rome. This resulted in Regensburg becoming a publishing centre 
for early liturgical music from 1841. Indeed, Proskeys series WMSica dza and 
Selectuks 1OVUS MT5S01U1L Were most infuential in creating the climate ofhistori- 
cist reform in the Catholic realm throughout the latter halfof the century and 
also extended the use of the Palestrina style outside the penitential seasons 
(Garratt, pp. 256-72). 

Many of these movements came together in the so-called “Cecilian move- 
ment which was consolidated with the founding ofthe Allgemeine Deutsche 
Caicilien-Verein in 1868. This South German branch ofthe organisation began 
under the presidency of F. X. Witt (1834-88) and soon had a membership of 
Several thousands. It set itself against most forms of modern music, providing 
guidelineson the musicmostsuitableforliturgical useand promoting music as 
amedium ofmoral education; novw the artists calling required the same moral 
reSsponsibility as thatexhibited bythe Priest (Garratt, pp.272-94,esp. p.277). 
Its list of'approved pieces” began in 187o and thevoting System used to deter- 
mine the list seems to have placed the criterion of liturgical suitability above 
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musical quality;all the musichad to be'objective*and subjectto therules ofthe 
Church (Garratt, pp. 331-4). The movement - Soon comprising several Soci- 
eties in Bavaria and Austria - was increasingly connected politically with the 
move to establish a counterweight to the increasing domination of imperial 
Germany ruled from Berlin . 

Witthimselfbecame suspicious oftheurgeto imitate Palestrina directly and 
advocated the use of earlier models more as a way of regenerating contempo- 
rary COmpositional styles (Garratt, pp. 284-93). Other Cecilians advocated a 
Stricter adherence to late Renaissance rules，most notably Michael Haller 
(184o-1915), whose skill in the imitation of Palestrina led him to complete 
missing voices in the new collected edition ofthe masters music that began in 
1862. His own music represents perhaps the closest literal copy of Palestrinay?s 
Style throughout the entire century; as Garratt has noted，his obituarist 
believed that he had achieved true progress within the Palestrinian style to the 
extent that Some of his works surpassed those of the master himself (PPp. 
31o-3o,esp. p. 314). After the death of Witt the ACV became more rigid in its 
proscription ofimpure elements: even Liszt?s Missa CHoyalis was removed from 
the list of approved pieces in 189o for going beyond the limits of liturgical 
expression. Rather like the differences emerging between Pothier and 
Mocquereau in their work at Solesmes - the Romantic versus the modern - 
Wittand Haller perhaps represented the Romanticand positivistic sides ofthe 
Cecilian movement. 


Composersand the religions ofthe later nineteenth 
Century 


Anumber of extremely prominent composers, who were not otherwise con- 
nected with the regular composition ofchurch music, wrote Significant large- 
Scale settings of religious texts. Works such as the requiems of Berlioz and 
Verdi commemorated specific events and people: the death of an important 
general in the case of Berlioz,and the death ofRossini (forthe Offertory)and of 
the writer Alessandro Manzoni (for the complete Reyxie11) for Verdi. To 
Dahlhaus,the idea of consecrating a major public event is symptomatic of the 
bourgeois tendency to turn to religion whenever Something happens that 
demands an effortbeyond the 'resources ofeveryday secular reality” (Dahlhaus， 
pp. 185-6). Perhaps there is thus a sense in which religious occasional music 
became part of the relatively modern category ofthe sublime. 

Several composers Seem to have Shared the imperative of writing the most 
Up-to-date or progressive music for a major public event. This is certainly the 
Case With Liszt?s two Masses for specific events - the “Gran: Mass and the 
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Hungarian Coronation Mass - which dravw heavily on his latestexperiments in 
Symphonic form. Verdi is entirely unsparing in employing the devices and 
exXpressive gestures of his operatic style in the Regxie11. If 1874 was Still too 
early for him to have experienced the full force ofthe growing PUTiGcation of 
church musicand the restoration of plainchant, itis debatableas to whether he 
would ever have taken such trends on board in what is so obviously aterrifying 
Subjective vision.13 The 72 DexM published in 1898 obviously benefits from a 
consummate Skill and experience in wrTiting for multiple voices,yet any "pure'” 
Or 'churchy” elements serve as a dramatic evocation of eccjlesiastical practice 
rather than as a self-imposed stylistic austerity. 

The following sections examine Several composers and categories of com- 
poserwho showaparticulara 伍 nity with specifictrends in religion,or with res- 
torations of religion and religious music. 


Lisztand the revolutionary restoration of religion 


Liszt?s early position on the restoration of religion and re-establishment of 
church musicis unique in that he openlylinked it to the revolutionary fervouTr 
of the age. His ideas were strongly infuenced by Felicite de Lamennais who， 
more than anyoney tried to unite the various benefits brought by the Revolu- 
tion into one religious vision; it was with him and his liberal republican bent 
that the restoration of religion could be separated from the restoration of the 
monarchy. As the leader ofthe ultramontanes, a party of liberal Christians in 
the 183os, he tried to reforge the connections between the French church and 
Rome (although he was effectively ejected from the Church in 1834).14 In his 
SUpportfor the restoration ofthe Roman liturgy he greatly infuenced Prosper 
Guekranger，the founder of the Solesmes community.15 But his ideas also 
inspired Liszt towards nevw composition,ofa style and scale thathad not so far 
been experienced in church music. His mostarticulate expression on thefuture 
of church music came in an article of 1834 (On Future Church Music, pub- 
lished in the Revxe et Caze 弦 MiCale in 1835): taking heart from the recent 
pledge to establish universal music education in France, Liszt calls for a regen- 
eration ofchurch music with musicthat“wewould baptize pztp4Nita7y,mustbe 
zzSb11e 叱 Sb019， 0NQ e1ectpe; 2001t09， Mi colosSaL yoboztio15, 太 eatye ON CU 对 
the S011e tMN2 CQNQNC 0Nd JoD SeNdi0 ad Sb SOLENOL 0 Se1i01S， je 0 
Widled Sto7 0NQ CU01 Clea1 ON10 Ji This music is to take 7Ne Ma1Setliaise 
as its model and is to be composed for, taught to and sung by the people; all 
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Social divisions will disappear within the one great religious art of humanity 
(Merrick, pp. 19-20). 

Lisztand Gukranger,atleastbefore 1848,perhaps represented oppositeends 
ofthe spectrum ofmovements forthe renewal ofchurch music. While it is clear 
thatGuekranger achieved his aim during the latter halfofthe century it is argu- 
ableasto whatextentLisztfulfilled hisyouthful ambitions.Paul Merrick is cer- 
tainly right to suggest that the verbal prescription Liszt makes for the future 
music could be applied to some of the music he was eventually to write, but 
there is no sense in which Liszt?s idealistic social aimas for performance Were 
ever realised. After the ultimate failure of the 1848 revolution in France and 
Someugly behaviour by the very people in whom he had placed so much hope， 
Liszts sympathies came ever closer to Romeand thecultivation ofhis personal 
religious development within a conservative canonical Catholicism (Merrick， 
pp.33-4). In theearly 186os,now relocated to Rome itself, Liszt referred to his 
aim to lead a natural life approaching his “monastico-artistic ideal His aimas 
thus became increasingly traditionalist and in many ways came closer to those 
of Gukranger himself: for a while Liszt aimed to provide chant for the entire 
Catholic world,together with his own harmonisations (Merrick, pp. 7o, 89). 

Merrick suggests thatthe model of Palestrina, at least as he was constructed 
in the Romantic imagination (largelythrough the 1828 biography ofGiuseppe 
Baini became increasingly important for Liszt during the 186os. His most 
extended work in thestyleisthe Missa CHoxral finished while he was aresident 
of the Vatican in 1865 (the year he took minor orders). Ironically, it seems that 
this, the most coOnservative and ascetic of Liszt?ys Masses, was never performed 
in the Sistine Chapel on accountof its "modernity” (Merrick, pp. 95-6, 122-3). 

Liszt?s Original aims for the dramatic and holy? restoration ofchurch music 
had been more clearly fulfilled in the Mass of 1855g commemorating the resto- 
ration ofthe Cathedral in Gran (Esztergom),the centre ofthe Catholic Church 
in Hungary. This building had been ruined, not by the anticlerical fervour of 
therevolution years,butby repeated Turkish attack some two centuries before. 
Therenewal ofsuch a Christian symbol in Lisztyxsown homeland musthavehad 
particular resonance for him. The work, often approaching the genre of sym- 
phonic poemyis Liszt?xs mostopulent Mass setting. Its use of recurring themes 
has drawn comparisons with LisztysownB minor Piano Sonata,FaxSstSyMb1O1I) 
and Piano Concerto in E fat together with cyclic works of Schumann and 
Berlioz.1s 

The genre of oratorio gave Liszt considerably more leeway to Write 
Supremely religious music with many ofthe expressive devices offered by opera 
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and instrumental music.The Zegezld ofstEHzapbe 太 (1857-62)isbased on thelife 
of the thirteenth-century Hungarian Princess. Elizabeth>s work for the poor 
was the main attribute of her saintliness before the miraculous happening, so 
She made an obvious subject for the social side of Liszt*s religious programme. 
Liszt could not only make use ofprogrammatic themes (uniquely listed byhim 
in the score) and thematictransformation, butalso achieve a generic and stylis- 
tic mix that ranged from the most operatic style (in the diabolical depiction of 
Elizabethys mother-in-lav) to elements of plainchantand folk melody. 

Liszt's increasing interest in the restoration ofchantand the“noble simplic- 
ity” of Palestrina is more evident in his second oratorio，CHA1istas, Which was 
perhaps the most protracted of his religious projects (1853-68). Much of the 
texture is closer to the Missa CHoxalis than the more symphonic works and 
Christys divinity calls forth a more static, liturgically based approach to form. 
Indeed, parts of the work were performed alone during the gestation of the 
work and Some movements could be abstracted for 1liturgical use，More 
“modern elements include the whole-tone storm scene and the deeply chro- 
matic portrayal ofChristxsagonyattheopening ofthe third part， 


Brahms and the personal definition of religion 


Ofallthe composers writing significantamounts ofreligious music in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, Brahms is unusual in never having been asso- 
ciated with a religious foundation. He had perhaps the keenest interest in 
Works of the Renaissance and Baroque, yet for the most "modern? of reasons: 
the cultivation of a sense of historical identity and depth as a composer and a 
belief in the social value of communal singing. Both of these carry with them 
implications for the religious nature ofbourgeois art which in turn inflect the 
religious content of the works performed. 

Brahms?s activity as a choral conductor ranges from the men?s chorus he con- 
ducted as a teenager, the women's choir in Hamburg, the mixed choral soci- 
eties at the court of Detmold, and, fnally the Vienna Singakademie and the 
Mnusikverein ofthe Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 1872-5. He wrote an aston- 
ishingly wide range ofchoral music,ranging from theearly Ave Maria, Op. 12， 
for female voices to the late motets Op. 11o, and, on the secular side, Rizaldo， 
Op.5go,formalevoices and tenorsoloist,the4j 如 Rhpabsodie,Op. 53,and numer- 
ous partsongs and folksong arrangements. The repertory ofearly music thathe 
performed ranges from Isaac, Gallus, Lassus and Palestrina through Gabrieli， 
Praetorius,，Eccard and Schiitz to Bach and Handel.17” Just as his interest in 


17 V. Hancock, "Brahmss Performances of Early Choral Music>, 79 矿 Ceztzy MMSic, 8 (1984), PP. 126-7. 
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history was fostered within the “modern institution ofthe amateur chorus his 
WwWork on early church music,，particularly of the German Renaissance，came 
through a modern patriotic concern for folksong and its historical roots.18 
Other routes into early music included his desire to give historical depth to his 
growing knowledge of Bach, such as his interest in the secular song by Hassler 
that eventually became the most important chorale in the St Mattpem Passio1. 
Then there was the personal relationship with the Schumanns: during Robert>s 
ilness Brahms spentmuch time studying and copying both folksongs and cho- 
rales from Schumann>s library (Hancock, p. 97). 

Rather than taking the past as a _ matter of poetic inspiration，as did 
Schumann，Brahms saw it as Something more to be understood on its own 
terms, thus becoming a model and challenge for his own creativity. In this 
reSpect,he seems to refectthe changein historical consciousness afterthe mid- 
century，a change that could lead to much stale antiquarianism but that， 
through a peculiar form of the anxiety of infuence，pProduced astonishing 
results in Brahms?s case. His selfreducation is most graphically depicted in the 
“counterpoint exchange” with Joachim, 1856-61.1? As part of this correspon- 
dence course Brahms prepared several movements of a canonic Mass for five 
voices which was ultimately to form thebasis ofhis motet “Varum istdas Licht 
gegeben dem Miihseligen?> Op. 74/1, which he fnished in 1877. Here he syn- 
thesised the Palestrinian style ofthe Mass movements with the Bachian chorale 
tradition by closing the motet with a setting of "Mit Fried und Freud>2.29 
Daniel Beller-McKenna recognises a pronounced Similarity between this 
motetand theLutheran 7yzaxe7NUsitradition,in particular Bachys symmetrical 
cantata, the 4ctxs 7Tyagicxls，BWV 1o6. In its departures from Bachxs models 
though thereisa pronounced underplaying ofthe Christian element: when the 
New Testament textappears -following Bachys model -atthe central point of 
the piece (James 5 :11) it refers only to God”s mercy and not to Christian salva- 
tion. This, together with the acceptance ofdeath in the fnal chorale suggestsa 
rather less ambitious form of religion than that traditionally offered by 
Christian theology. Beller-MCKenna suggests that here Brahms ultimately 
“placedhimselfin aweak relationship to his past,unable to asserta Strong Sense 
of his own identity” by writing so Bachian a movement at the end. The work 
could be seen as symptomatic ofa growing melancholy,one that drove Brahms 


18 V. Hancock,， “Brahms's Links with German Renaissance Music: A Discussion of Selected Choral 
Works, in M. Musgrave (ed.), Bajpx1ls 2: Biog1ajpica0 DocMNeNtay OU104N0DtCaLStdies (Cambridge, 1987)， 
esp. p. 95. 

19 忆 Brodbeck，“The Brahms-Joachim Counterpoint Exchange; of， Robert，Clara, and“the Best 
Harmony between Jos. and Joh.>” in D. Brodbeck (ed.)，B7apols studies, 工 (Lincoln, Nebr., and London， 
1994), pp. 30-8o. 

20 及 . Pascall, "Brahms?s Missa CHUONCU and its Recomposition in his Motet “Warum>”Op. 74 No. 1 in 
M. Musgrave (ed.), Brapo11s 2, pp. 111-36. 
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to use the Bible and historical styles more as sources of pessimism than of 
Pope.22 

Asimilar sense ofa personally defined religion, but a rather more optimistic 
one, has often been noted in connection with the ReqgWiem, Op. 45 of 1868. 
Although Brahms>”s chosen material is biblical it does not conform to any litur- 
gical requiem and specifically Christian elements are minimised. Again, the 
models of Bach and the Lutheran chorale tradition are easily discerned but 
there is never a point where Brahmss identity is overwhelmed by historical 
models. Dahlhaus seestheworkasasuperlativeexample ofnineteenth-century 
religious art: Specifics of faith are dissolved into intense，but vague， 
Schleiermachian feelings of utter dependence (Dahlhaus, pp. 184-5). In it, a 
profound sense ofthe religious and ofindividual subjectivity, alluding both to 
musical and religious traditions, is played out in the interdenominational 
temple ofthe concerthall. 


The professional church musician 


Most composers who worked regularly in both sacred and secular spheres had 
-to be accepted atall in either - to make some gesture of stylistic differentia- 
tion, but in some cases the distinction is very Subtle or complex. Faure, in his 
但 mous RegUieNl developed from 1877 to 19ooyadopts avery suitable, austere 
and semi-polyphonic idiom. But the style is not enormously different from 
that of his simpler song settings and the work is full of lyrical，expressive 
moments. In some ways,it may be thathis style jeyse ovwes something to what 
he had learned from the austerity of church music and the implications ofthe 
recently resurrected chant and modal systems. What makes the ReqgWU1E1 
entirely suitable for a liturgical context is a certain Stasis of harmonic move- 
ment coupled with modal turnsand a tendency towards repetition. Thus even 
one of the most lyrical melodies, that introducing and accompanying the 
Agnus Dei， features as a quasi-ostinato，being repeated, alternating with 
other material, and returning, in a manner not Unlike a Baroque ritornello 
(although it is tonally much more static). All these elements，Sso expertly 
handled, actually become mildly progressive in the wider context of French 
music at theend ofthe century. 

Bruckner too took much from his experience as a church musician and 
clearly shared something of the historicist Spirit of the Cecilian movement. 
Some Writers make Sharp distinctions between Bruckner?s purely liturgical 
writing and the larger occasional church works: the motets thus reflect the 


21 D.Beller-McKenna,“The Great TYz7Ml2Job,Christ,and Bach in a Brahms Motet> TI9 雪 CeNtJ MMSiC， 
19 (1996),esp. p.251. 
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ethos of purity encouraged by the Cecilian reformers; the Masses in D and F 
minor,the72 De and Psalm 15o partake ofthesymphonictradition whilethe 
E minor Mass represents a _ Successful synthesis of symphonic and Cecilian 
trends.22 工 his viewis complicated by,forinstance,Dahlhaus”s observation that 
the 72 Dezxl is so motivically saturated that it actually undermines the sym- 
phonic aesthetic, and that it comes closer to a Baroque ideal than any actual 
Work of the seventeenth century (Dahlhaus，p. 188),， Moreover，Baroque 
motivic saturation would have reeked too highly of needless complexity and 
instrumental style for a Pure Cecilian. 

The motets go far beyond the level of weak styjlistic imitation or historicist 
fundamentalism and indeed show such a remarkable eclecticism of style and 
Such a range of gestures and tonality that they are almost a microcosm of the 
Symphonies.VWhether in theecstaticchording ofthe second Ave Maria” setting 
(1861)orthe monumental brass-like texturesand third-related progressions of 
“Ecce sacerdos these motets perhaps represent the peak of purely liturgical 
mnusic in the nineteenth century. The 1884 setting of the Maundy Thursday 
Gradual，“Christus factus est> a meditation on Christs sacrifice for mankind， 
displays perhaps the greatest tonal ambitus (the opening section modulating 
from D minortoD fatmajorto depictChrist?s sacrifice: "Christbecame obedi- 
ent for ouUIT sake unto death, even unto death upon the cross”) and expressive 
range. Timothy Jackson suggests thatthe Db ofChristys painful sacrifice is then 
enharmonically transformed to C# as it becomes the means for mankind?s 
redemption.23 

One striking difference between Bruckners motets and his symphonies 
(other than the fact that they display - perhaps somewhat to ouUr relief - his 
ability to write concisely) is that, however disparate their elements, the motets 
arehighlyunified and rounded.Although an intense unification may be discov- 
ered at deeper Structural levels in the symphonies,， these works can sound 
extremely disjointed and almost disturbingly fragmentary in performance， 
Moreover, "churchy” Palestrinian passages can often be so contrasted with their 
neighbours thatthey can sound ironic-Ssomethingthatis evident,forinstance， 
in the first movement of the Fifth Symphony (bar loo) where a homophonic， 
largely root-position Palestrinian topic is played pizzicato (and later by stac- 
cato winds) and leads into seemingly incongruous dance music (bar 161). The 
highly effective，repeated cadential gesture at the end of “Christus factus 
est? also appears atthe close ofthe introduction to the last movement (bar 49) 
of the Eighth Symphony (Sketched around the same time). In its symphonic 


22 R.M. Longyear, NizeteeN 太 -Ceztziy 及 ONCECiSNL 2 WUSiC (Englewood Cliffs, 1969),p. 135. 
23 工 . Jackson，"The Enharmonics of Faith: Enharmonic Symbolism in Bruckner?s Christus 伍 ctus est 
(1884)” B7Ucpte7-JaA7DUC (1987-8), PP. 7-20. 
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environment it thus sounds far more provisional, less final, than in its more 
beatific guise at the close ofa motet. In all, then, the motets - while employing 
much ofthe samelanguage -suggestasense of certainty and stability that con- 
trasts quite Strongly with the enormous questions the symphonies seem to 
pose (Bruckner himself seems to have reflected their uncertainty and "open- 
ness With his numerous revisions, albeit in the face of savage criticism). The 
Sacred music, far from being an antiquarian throwback, seems to represent a 
perfected "Romantic” haven of religious security within Bruckner”s uncannily 
Prophetic proto-modernist vision. 


The organ and its rehabilitation 


Theneglect ofthe organ as an instrumentof serious music-making and compo- 
Sition undoubtedly reached its nadir in the firsthalfofthe nineteenth century. 
AsLiszt so characterfully described it- now Prostituting itselfwith vaudeville 
airs and even galops" (1835 - Merrick, p. 88) - the instrument was largely used 
for music abstracted from opera and light entertainment,and this seems to be 
reflected in the astonishing lack of original organ music from this era. 
However, itshould not be forgotten that, even if its notated repertory shrank 
drastically in the late eighteenth century， the organ remained a Significant 
medium for improvisation (in the Practice of which Mozart, for instance, had 
been so renowned). The survival of instruments both through and from the 
earlynineteenth centuryis an importantreminder ofcountless musical institu- 
tionsand traditions that can neveradequatelybe recalled in ahistory oftheerai 
awWhole body ofmusical practices and phenomena that we must somehow try 
and remember whenever we concentrate on the central traditions and reperto- 
ries of the time. The fact that so many of the older organs Survived the entire 
century without changes to their tonal disposition or temperament SUggests 
that much of what was played on them was either extremely conservative OFT - 
as Liszt avers - eXcruciating (and maybe both). Yet 让 fgures such as Bruckner， 
Franckand FaurEwereserving their musical apprenticeship as organists during 
this “dark age ofthe organ:,it is not necesSsarily fruitless to Speculate as to what 
liturgical accompaniments and improvisations might actually have sounded 
like.24 

Many ofthese issues come together with one ofthe few significant publica- 
tions of organ music before 185go,， the Sonatas，OPp. 65，of Mendelssohn 
(1845). As Susanna Grossmann-Vendrey notes, the very choice of the sonata 
genre implies a sense of transcription, since there was no tradition of sonata 


24 A. C. Howie, "Traditional and Novel Elements in Bruckner”s Sacred Music Mzsical QUa1terby，66 
(1981),esp. p. 556. 
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composition on which the composer could build.”s Mendelssohn did，of 
coUrse, Write organ works in the more historical genre of prelude and fugue， 
one that still preserved a weak sense of continuity with the Bach tradition. BuUt 
the stylistic diversity and unpredictable shape of the Sonatas reflect the very 
ambiguity ofthe organ and its role in the music culture ofthe time: traditional 
名 gues and chorale settings sit beside dramatic fantasias and tender lieder， 
Creating a Succession of movements and a conscious mixing of historical levels 
that Grossmann-Vendrey aptly describes as “collage" The composer?s letter to 
his German publisher implies thatthe sonatas representthe notation ofhis "art 
ofhandling theorganand thinking forit?; moreover,theadvertisement for the 
English edition refers to the pieces 'as specimens ofwhatthe composer himself 
considers his own peculiar style of performance on the organ” (Grossmann- 
Vendrey, pp. 186-8). This may beasign ofa relatively archaic sense (atleast for 
Germany) ofthe ontologyofmnusiclying more in its performance than its eXis- 
tence as a "Work 

Robert Schumann enthused about the new sonatas, praising their “genuine 
poetic new forms” (Grossmann-Vendrey, p. 190). This is a striking observation 
in the face ofmusicthat is so suffused with conventional and traditional forms 
and perhaps tells us as much about Schumann as about Mendelssohn. On the 
onehand,Schumann had admired Bach?s fugues ffom the 2 人 tetbjered CUaviey 
'“as character pieces ofthehighestart' and as "poetic perhaps thehighestacco- 
ladehecould offerany music. On the other, Schumann increasingly saw Bach as 
a teacher of the highest musical logic, a technical yardstick for everything he 
WwWrote. Even at its most intense,as in 1845,Schumann2?s concern with the tech- 
nical implications of Bachs music has a “Romantic” quality that is not So 
evidentin Mendelssohnys inbred facility with fugal counterpointas a'“Classical 
Style. However studied the music might sound, Schumann?s efforts in 1845 - 
thes 这 fugueson BACH for organ,Op. 6o,and the six canonic pieces for pedal- 
piano,OPp.56,beingofparticular relevance to the organ repertory - are written 
With a deep senseofpersonal need and development.This relates directly to his 
breakdown of 1844 and the concomitant loss of his creative energies. Indeed， 
Clara seems positively to have encouraged the study of counterpoint and the 
organ as a Way of settling her husbands mind.>5 To the Schumanns the organ 
andfugal form wentnaturallytogetheras partofanelevated but purely musical 
COncept，certainly informed by a monumentalist historicism but totally 
divorced from religious meaning,liturgical function or even, perhaps, cUIFTent 
Organ practice. 


25 SS. Grossmann-Vendrey, 'Stilprobleme in Mendelssohns Orgelsonaten op. 65> in C. Dahlhaus (ed.)， 
Das Propglemt Mezdelssojjt, Studien ZUT Musikgeschichte des 19 Jahrhunderts 41 (Regensburg, 1974),esp. p. 
185. 26 Brodbeck, “The Brahms-Joachim Counterpoint Exchange, p. 68. 
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Given that Schumann>”s encounter with counterpoint and the organ are to 
Some degree associated with personal trauma, it is interesting to observe that 
Brahms used exactly the same discipline to mollify a related crisis some ten 
years later. His affections for Clara Schumann reached a peak in the months 
before her husband?s tragic death in 1856. In 1854 Clara had expressed to 
Brahms her sudden desire to learn the organ to please Robert once he had 
recovered his health; David Brodbeck sees the organ introduction and accom- 
paniment of Brahms?s Geistiicpes Zied as a direct portrayal of this hoped-for 
Scene. By 1856 Brahms desired to become an organ Virtuoso Specificallyto give 
him something to offer on his prospective tours with Clara. A Prelude and 
FugueinA Minor for organ soon came as a present for her and the remarkable 
FEugue in A fat Minor honoured Robert's birthday. The latter Piece, with its 
possible references to Brahmss name and Schumann?s Maz1jed Overture, may 
well be an allegory on the extremely complex and guilt-ridden situation in 
which Brahms then found himself Even more overtare the references to Clara 
in the Chorale Prelude on '“O Traurigkeit,o Herzeleid> a work that was almost 
certainly written in the wake of her husband;”s death (Brodbeck, PP. 64-8o). 
Brahms returned to the genre of the organ chorale at the very end of his life - 
incidentally around the time of Clara"s final illness and death in 1896 - in the 
remarkable setofeleven chorale preludes,Op. 122,that,in scaleand figuration， 
Seem to approach the short chorale forms of Bachs “Orgelbiichlein> The 
Second setting of "Herzlich thut mich Verlangen? is perhaps one of the most 
beautiful homages to Bach, taking the fguration of Bachs “Ich ruf> Zu dir>， 
BWV 639, extending it in range, and adding a gentle Brahmsian three-note 
grouping within a quadruple division of the pulse. In all, it is interesting that 
Some of the fnest organ music ofthe century, that of Brahms and Schumann， 
Should stem from a psychological necessity (Clara being, to some degree, the 
common cause) and from a search for mental and musical discipline that savv 
the organasapurifying infuence. Taken out of its traditional religious role the 
Organ Seems almost to acquire the connotations of a Romantic religion in its 
own right. 

Liszt"s three Significant organ Works also arose from particular issues that 
Were relevant to the composer and not as part of a specifically religious revival 
or tradition (although Liszt left plenty of largely inoffensive liturgical organ 
music). The largestwork,the Faxztasy 0N4 PINe 01 她 e CHo7Uale 447105s 00 SQL- 
7e1l WU40M (185o), was based on a theme from Meyerbeer?s Ze 思 oj18te (1849). 
Given that this was Liszt?s firstattemptat instrumental fugue it is likely that， 
like the Schumanns, Liszt made a direct association between fugue and the 
Organ. 人 R. Larry Todd suggests that Liszt?s use of the organ for the first time 
“encouraged an innovative treatment of form and design2: it is part of his 
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ongoing experiments with compressing a sequence of several movements into 
the Span of a single sonata formy, in this case one based entirely on a single 
theme.27Todd also discerns several whole-toneelements both in thelarge-scale 
harmonic movement (generating, for instance,theF sharp major ofthe central 
slow movementb and in some of the transitions in the slow movement itself 
These latter descending whole-tone passages might, moreover,Trepresentaspe- 
cifically Palestrinian tobos,that ofthe opening ofthe 'Stabat mater” which was 
So Significant throughout the century. 

Thetwo other works,the Preludeand Fugue on BACH (1855/187o) and the 
Variations on Teiel， Kaqge1，9019e1，2ZU9e (1863), represent more directly 
Lisztxs homage to Bach, although their boldness lies in their departures from 
Bachs models rather than in any slavish imitation. Liszt, like Schumann in his 
younger years, Saw Bach as a model for fantasy and poetic inspiration rather 
than a stern fugal taskmaster. Like Mendelssohn, Liszt approached the organ 
with his own experiences in performance and improvisation in mind. 
Moreover, for a time at least，these works seem to have been “works-in- 
Progress for LisztwWhere each version represented an alternative "performance'” 
rather than an imperfectapproximation ofan ideal model.23 

The genre of the chorale fantasia was Ultimately developed to the point of 
near-exhaustion by Max Reger. His seven examples from 1898 to 19oo gener- 
ally consist ofa loose sequence ofchorale variations and free material culminat- 
ing in a dense fugue.” Here Bachian complexity is developed almost to 
neurotic density - as Walter Frisch has said in relation to an early chorale 
prelude 'there is a sense ofloss the composer is trying to recover, or a distance 
heistrying to bridge,by overdetermining the counterpoint30 Reger”s exUber- 
ance and dramatic use ofthe organ medium is perhaps best appreciated in the 
Shorter pieces Such as the Daxzpbsa1, Op. 145, No. 2, and the more formally 
coOntrolled Patrodxctioxz dtd Passacagjia in D minor. It was partly Reger?s Bach- 
obsessed mnusic that helped to make public the link between Bach and the 
organ， Something which contributed towards a new “organ movement” in 
Germany during the first decades of the twentieth century. 

Therehabilitation ofthe organ as an instrumentforboth concertand liturgi- 
cal life firsttook place in France. Hereagain,the increasingimportance ofBach 
contributed to the organs prestige, first With the pioneering work of A.-P.-E. 

27 R.L. Todd, 'Liszt, Fantasy and Fugue for Organ on “Ad nos, ad salutarem undam2> 19 矿 Celt1J 
Mslc,4(1981),esp. pp.25o-1. 

28 M. Zenck，“Reinterpreting Bach in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries， in J. BuUtt (ed.)， 
CaNpb1idge Cowba1liot 加 Bac (Cambridge, 1997), PP. 228-30. 

29 G. Barber，“German Organ Mnusic after 18oo in N. Thistlethwaite and G. Webber (eds.)，7Ne 
CuO1idge Cowba1lio1 如 太 e OUL (Cambridge, 1998), pp.255-6. 


30 W. Frisch, “Bach, Brahms, and the Emergence of Musical Modernism>” in M. Marissen (ed.)，Bac 
Persjpectmes,III (Lincoln,Nebr.,and London, 1998), p. 126. 
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Boely (1785-1858)31 and later with the performances and editions of Widor. 
Butup until the middle ofthe century whatever organs had survived the Revo- 
lution were generally played in a manner reflecting cuUrrent operatic tastes.One 
Significant way in which the organ began to be taken more Seriously from the 
184os onwards was through the technological advances in its construction. 
Aristide Cavaillk-Coll (1811-99) was the organ builder who, virtually single- 
handedly, made the new French organ school possible. He introduced pneu- 
matic actions that allowed organists to benefit from Some of the recent 
advances in piano technique, he extended the compass of the instrument and 
made quick changes of registration and dynamic more possible. Not only did 
the various families of pipes blend in distinctive choruses but the organ also 
became more capable of imitating orchestral sonorities (Brooks, pp. 267-72). 

The first major composer of the school is Cesar Franck (1822-9o) who, as 
Someone Working in much of the wider field of music, absorbed many of the 
Progressive elements of the day. It is important to note that Franck,like all his 
younger colleagues in the French organ school, intended his published pieces 
Primarily for concert use, however much they might have derived from the 
atmosphere of formal liturgy and devotion. In fact, the Success of the school 
rested partly on the secularisation of the organ that, ironically, the Revolution 
had set in train. 

Franck”s organ works Show the infuence of Lisztxs monothematic Sonata 
Structures in the early Gyitide jiece syMtbjpoiigUe (1862), Wagner?s chromaticism 
after he first heard 77zstaz in 1874;?2 and perhaps even something of Chopin2s 
Style in his mature fantasy Writing.33 Itis perhaps the 7yois cpoxales of189o that 
markthehighestpointofFrench achievementin organcomposition duringthe 
nineteenth century: drawingon the Germanic chorale tradition, particularly in 
its Lisztian manifestation， these pieces are relatively concise and coherent. 
While the first (E major is based around two Principal themes melded into a 
climactic symphonic movement,the other two take more historical forms: pas- 
Sacagliaand fugue (B minor) and toccata and aria (A minor). 

Fully fedged organ symphonies - ten ofthem - were developed by Charles- 
Marie Widor (1844-1937) who capitalised on the orchestral potential of the 
instruments. Virtually none of this music competes with the best symphonic 
and instrumental music of the day, although some of the dynamic gestures 
must contain an echo of Widor”s renowned brilliance as an improviser. One 
piece stands out-although regularlyreviled byconnoisseurs ofthe composer?s 

31 G. Brooks, French and Belgian Organ Music after 18oo" in Thistlethwaite and Webber (eds.), 7Ne 
CaMb1idge Co1zba1liot 如 太 e O1901, pp.265-6. 
32 工 . Plantinga, Rot0NtiC MMSiC: 4 Bistomy oj Msical Sb 矿 Niteteelt 太 -CettD Bobe (New York and 


London, 1984),P. 443. 
33 世 .Archbold,*Franckss Organ Musicand Its Legacy> 79 太 CeztD) MISic 12 (1988),p. 56. 
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Works - the 人 amous Toccata from the Fifth Symphony，which exploits an 
almost mesmeric minimalism to tremendously dramatic effect; in all, it is a 
lucky "hit somehow prophetic of several later directions in musical style, and 
one that Widor doubtlessly developed through improvised experiments with 
figuration and touch. 

The renaissance of the organ in Britain to some degree mirrored that of 
France,although there had notbeen the same sequence of revolutions and res- 
torations that brought the church and its music in and out of favour. 
Mendelssohn>s visits clearly had an infuence on organ performance and indig- 
enous performers Such as S. S. Wesley and Henry Smart became respected as 
both composers and improvisers. One ofthe mostsignificantelements oforgan 
performance to develop in England was the use of the instrument to perform 
transcriptions of orchestral music，an art first perfected by W. 工 ， Best 
(1826-97).34 This role, coupled with civic pride in the technological advances 
of the instrument, caused large organs to be installed in concert halls through- 
outthe land; the concept ofthe "borough organist” meant that the instrument 
Wasno longerseen purelyasasacred instrument (indeed,organs were common 
in private residences from the time of the Commonwealth two centuries 
earlier, So perhaps this was an extension of an inherited tradition). Where no 
Orchestra was available, it was the organ that brought many people their first 
experience of the European symphonic repertory. Moreover, the trend for 
transcription meant that the instrument developed sonorities and registra- 
tional aids that arguably rendered the instrument more "orchestral than even 
that of France. In some ways, many of the transcriptions surviving from the 
nineteenth century eclipse much ofthe original English music for the instru- 
ment. Only one new piece Stands out - Elgar?s Sonata in G, Op. 28 (1895) - 
Which the composer seems to have written as ifit were actually a transcription 
of orchestral sonorities (evidenced, for instance, in the repeated-chord accom- 
paniment in the first bridge passage of the opening movemenb. Despite its 
textbook sonata forms this piece Shows a degree of imagination，dramatic 
pacing and ingenious development that renders it one of the most Successful 
Works in the European organ repertory ofthe nineteenth century. 
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Achapter ofthis size cannot provide much morethan an overview ofmusicand 
classin four major cities (London, Paris, New York and Vienna),but will focus 
on detail whenever this illustrates the broader argument Or reveals develop- 
ments of particular interest. In the second halfof the nineteenth century fea- 
tures ofmusical life associated with a capitalisteconomy and the consolidation 
of power of a wealthy industrial bourgeoisie became firmly established. 
Prominent among Such features were the commercialisation and professional- 
isation ofmusic, nevw markets for cultural goods,the bourgeoisies struggle for 
cultural domination and a growing rift between artand entertainment. 

Presented belowisastudy ofmusicand class in four cities,notfour countries. 
Nevertheless,thesewerethe majorcommercial cities ofthose countries,home to 
the wealthiest commercial families. In each, there was rapid population growth 
and the creation ofalarge market for entertainment. The power wielded by the 
Upper class began to Weaken earlier in Paris than in London, and was slowest to 
give way in Vienna where the bourgeoisie mingled least with the aristocracy. In 
New York, there were no inherited titles, of course,although the upper ten of 
that city were often disposed to define themselves against the European aristoc- 
racyand,atmid-century, were perceived to benotdissimilar to theupper classes 
of Pariss Faubourg St Germain or London?s West End.1 Paris and Vienna both 
underwent major reconstruction in the second halfofthe century. Napoleon III 
instructed Haussmann to redesign Paris following the 1848 Revolution,and the 
result was a city of wide arterial boulevards and symmetrical layouts. In Vienna， 
the Ring developments that replaced the city walls initiated equally important 
changes and,for some fifty years, property developers were continually at Work. 
Thetitle ofJohann Strauss II"s Demoliyer-Polla (1862) refers to the demolition of 
Vienna?s ramparts. In both cities working-classcommunities were uprooted and 
displaced. In all four， the demarcation between Private and public became 
increasingly rigid and their boundaries ever more Strictly policed. 


1 See Max Maretzek, Revelatiols of al Ojpera MGe7r z NiteteeNt 太 -CeztD) de1iC0 Part 1 (New York， 
1968; original edn as Cyotrpets aid QUaVe1S, 1855), p. 25; See also Charles Hamm, yesterdayS: Pojaxla7 9017 访 
47ie1ica (New York, 1979),p. 69. 
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Since a great deal ofthis chapter is concerned with popular music, a warning 
is needed about mapping high- and low-status music directly on to high- and 
low-status consumers. While an argument can be made for the effectiveness of 
difterent styles in articulating distinct class interests,itshould notbeforgotten 
thata French hautbourgeois could enjoy a cafe-comcet chanson,and an English 
包 ctory worker enjoy singing in Handels Messiap. On the other hand,forthose 
whoarguethereis no relation between musical tasteand social class,theempir- 
ical data gathered by Pierre Bourdieu are disconcerting.” The field of the 
popular that opened up in the nineteenth century was one in which different 
classes and class fractions fought over questions of intellectual and moral lead- 
ership (in Gramscian terms，hegemony). A class fraction is an identifiable 
grouping within a particular class whose behaviour or opinions may not be 
characteristic ofthe classasawholeand who mayevenplayan oppositional role 
attimes:forexample,middle-class temperance campaigners who cutacross the 
dominant middle-class view of a free market. Popular culture was asite for the 
Contested meanings of social experience, and functioned frequently as an area 
of compromise over values, allowing the working class to adopt evasive OF 
resistant Strategies. 

In tandem with the growth of a commercial music industry，the term 
“popular changed its meaning during the course of the century, moving from 
well known to well received to successful in terms of sheet music sales. A song 
described as a'favourite air” suggested one widely liked; the words “sung with 
tumultuous applause by” indicated a song adopted by a star singer whose 
choice had been endorsed by an admiring audience; the boast "20o,ooo copies 
sold implied thatthere could be no better recommendation than that so many 
people had bought the song.The last type of claim became the key marker of 
the popular song. A related development was the reluctance to accept as folk- 
Songsanything originating in composed music,an effective means ofexcluding 
commercial popularsong. Folk musiccame to mean national music,an ideolog- 
ical shift aligning it with bourgeois aspirations and identity rather than the 
lower class. In London, during 1855-9, William Chappell felt comfortable 
publishing a collection of traditional songs under the title Pobpzxla7 Masic of the 
OUdexz Te. In the 189os,however, Frank Kidson explained that he was driven 
to collecting the material he published as ELSA Peasazt so19S by the desire to 
counter the accusation that England had no Natioxz4al music.3 

To understand matters relating to musicand class in the nineteenth century， 

2 See Pierre Bourdieu, Distztctioxz: 4 SocialC7itigxe ofthe JadgemenptofTrste,trans.Richard Nice (London， 
1984; original edn Paris, 1979), pp. 14-18. Bourdieu provides an empirical study of musical preferences， 
and identifies three “zones oftaste' corresponding to educational level and social class. 


3 See Dave Harker, Fapesoxlg: THpe MU1Bcte ofB1itis1 Tsotg TI7oo 如 he PresetDa) (Milton Keynes， 
1985),pp. 155-6， 
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itis importantto knowhow ideas ofclasswerebeing reformulated.A nevw Per- 
Ception grew of classes as economic social groupings with the capacity to effect 
Social change. From this perspective, most familiar from the writings of Marx 
and Engels, some groups Were regarded as left over from a previous "mode of 
Production'” (the aristocracy and peasantry as residual feudal elements), while 
others were Seen to represent a modern clash of class interests (capitalists and 
the working class). Ideas of'class struggle" and class consciousness developed 
in the nineteenth century. The crucial determinants of class Position in these 
economic terms Were whether or not one had ownership of the “means of pro- 
duction and whether one had theability to Purchase labour power, or needed 
to Sell ones own. Economic relations between people were of paramount 
importance. Class divisions described in terms oflower class, middle class and 
Upper class arose in the period 177o-184o，the time of the Industrial 
Revolution in Britain, but the new conceptualisation of class saw social posi- 
tion as Something that could be, at least Partially, attained by anyone. Former 
ideas were based on notions of hierarchy and rank,linked to abelief that these 
were determined at birth: hence, the term "lower orders though it continued 
to beused, really belonged to earlier times. Raymond Williams suggested that 
the "lower middle classes were first heard of in the twentieth century (Cxjtatye 
bzd 9ocietb,p. 15),buttheyarealready named in Gilbertand Sullivan?s ToUiztpe 
(1882):the“March ofPeers: contains the command, "Bowbowyelowermiddle 
Classes” 


Professionalisation and commercialisation 


William VWeber statesthatby1848 acommercial concertworld had emerged in 
London, ParisandVienna,“overwhich themiddle class exerted powerful,ifnot 
dominant,controP CMSsic atd teAMidadle Ciass,p.7). While Britain?s population 
doubled in the sixtyyears after 187o,the increase in musicians Was sevenfold,a 
fact Cyril Ehrlich puts down to expanded demand "derived, in large measure， 
from an efllorescence of commercial entertainment” (7TNe MUWSIC Projessiox 也 
B1itaz, p. 54).Antagonisms provoked by commercial interests in music began 
in the same period. Richard Leppert relates the 'implicit social antagonism in 
the ideological foundation of much nineteenth-century aesthetics to the 
increased dependence of artists on the cultural market created by capitalism 
(THe 547pt o Sold，p. 207). Leonard Meyer has commented，'“even as they 
Scorned and mocked the middle class, the artists of the nineteenth century 
Created forit? (style ad Msic, p.183).Some composers depended fortheirlive- 
lihood on the wealthy bourgeoisie, and some musicians played low-status 
musicbecause they could not fnd employment playing high-status music. 
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The enforcement of copyright protection on the reproduction and perfor- 
mance of music was an enormous Stimulus to the music market, affecting both 
Writers, performersand publishers. In Britain,the CopyrightActof1842allowed 
the author to sell copyright and performing rights together Or Separately In 
France, the law first offered protection to c&fp-co1lceit songwWriters in 1848-9.The 
Star emerged with the ci-comce 凡 the first being Thekrksa (Emma Valadon). 
Popular performers could now become very wealthyand those who offered a'rags 
to riches: story were'aformidable instrumentofsocial order,ofhopeandsubmis- 
Sion Simultaneously” Paulus (Jean-Paul Habans) became the foremost male star 
after developinga unique jerky style CSbeIapiaxg in the 188os. 

The star system was also a feature of the London music hall: Marie Lloyd， 
George Leybourne, the Great MacDermott, Albert Chevalier and Gus Elen， 
were among the most admired. Richard Middleton comments that Marie 
Lloyd*s appeal and relationship with her "gallery boys was "built on an accep- 
tance of secure class definitions and an avwareness of common life styles” 
(Popular Music ofthe Lower Classes> p. 87). It perhaps explains her failure to 
triumph in the USA. The glamorous female Star was a feature of operetta: 
Hortense Schneider became famous in the title role of Za gil4de dhcjpesse de 
Ceroktezm after its tremendous success during the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
Emily Soldene was Schneider”s counterpart in London; Vienna had Josefine 
Gallmeyer and New York, Lillian Russell. 

The aristocracy began to find themselves unable to aftord the high fees of 
international stars for their Private concerts and their salons were on the wane 
during the second halfofthe century. Liszt?s recitals took on much ofthe char- 
acter of the aristocratic salon, involving socialising,drinking and smoking. He 
appeared at the highest-status public venues at the highest Prices. Wagner， 
attending a recital in Paris, wrote that tickets cost 2o francs, providing Liszt 
With 1o,ooo francs for one concert.5 

Ticket prices were used in each city to produce a class hierarchy of concerts， 
They ensured a socially exclusive audience at Londons Royal Philharmonic 
Society concerts. The conservatoire concerts were Pariss main high? concerts of 
Classical music,attended by subscribers drawn from the city”s nobilityand haute 
bourgeoisie. In 1842, New Yorles Philharmonic Orchestra was formed, funded 
by wealthy subscribers. No professionalisation of Classical music, such as that 
found in London, New York and Paris, occurred in Vienna before mid-century 
(popular music was a different mattenD); a major reason was the lack of mingling 


4 Jacques Attali, Noise: THpe Political EcotoNO) ofMzsic, trans. Brian Massumi (Manchester, 1985; original 
edn Paris, 1977), p. 77. 

5 Richard Wagner，'Farewell Performances” in Robert 工 . Jacob and Geoffrey Skelton (eds.)，TZg7er 
Tites.Jjom Paxri (London, 1973), p. 124, cited in Henry Raynor， NMzsic ad Societ 妈 Sitce 1815 (London， 


1976),p. 63， 
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betweentheuppermiddle classand aristocracy. In the second halfofthe century， 
change was setin motion bythefounding oftheVienna Philharmonic. 

Cheap concerts were plentiful in the 185gos. In London，the Saturday 
Concerts begun by August Manns in the Crystal Palace in 1855 necessitated 
popular programming and a small admission charge in order to fill the large 
hall. When thelargeStJamess Hall opened in 1858,pProgrammes ofaccessible 
music were put together to attractaudiences and,as at Manns?s concerts, pIo- 
gramme notes were Used to build appreciation of Classical music. As the 
middle-classaudience grew so did middle-class domestic music-making. Taken 
together with the professionalisation ofmusic performance,the result was that 
amateur music-making lost status. 

The commodification of music was most evident in the sheet music trade. 
Music publishing in Vienna dates from the last two decades of the eighteenth 
century with Artaria. By 1857, Diabellis frm had become Spina, which pub- 
lished the music of Strauss II. A hundred Plates,， each su 伍 cient for 1oooo 
copies, were needed to satisfy demand for the "Blue Danube” Oliver Ditson of 
Boston was America”s biggest popular song publisher until the 188os. New 
Yorlkess biggestfrms were Harms (established 1881) and Witmark (established 
1885).Theeconomic potentialofpopular musicwas evidentin the 189os when 
Charles Harris>s After the Ball (1892) showed that a hit song could sell mil- 
lions of copies.The label "Tin Pan Alley” referred to the area between 14th and 
28th Streets where publishers were expanding in the 189os. Paul Dresser, com- 
poser of'On the Banks ofthe Wabash”(1897),wasapopularearlyTin Pan Alley 
Songwriter. There was a new attitude to marketing,along with new Strategies 
for promoting songs. Song-plugging, for example, involved performances in 
music shops and department stores to boost sales.The song itselfhad to havea 
"punch” - something to make it stand outin a competitive market,like amem- 
orable group ofnotes,or memorableline in thelyric. In London,Novello made 
Successive reductions in the price of music, and cheap music was also to behad 
from Davidson，Hopwood and Crew, and Charles Sheard. The halfpenny 
broadside ballad and street ballad singer both began to disappear in the late 
185os. By 188o mnusic hall songs had supplanted broadsides as the preferred 
popular music of the working class. 

The status of popular music changed with the development of the music 
Imarket.There were two Stages: when commercialisation was in its early Stages， 
the popular was vulgar only ifdeemed to be pandering to low taste, but as the 
music industry grewy the more Successful music was commercially, the more 站 
Was perceived as low, until all music Written for sale was regarded as inferior. 
Only music not thought to originate as “music for sale” could sell in huge 
numbers,as did the vocal score of Messiap, the song-Sheet ofthe folksong "The 
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British Grenadiers and the collection 已 MtNs 4McieNt Nd4 Modemt (1861), and 
remain popular without being low. 


New markets for cultural goods 


The ideal for social reformers was a Single, shared culture, uniting difterent 
classes and ethnic groups; but the reality was that the economics of cultural 
Provision in the second half ofthe century necessitated focusing on particular 
consumers.Old marketshad to be developed,nevw ones created and,where nec- 
essary, demand stimulated. London”s diverse markets for cultural goods were 
noted byjournalist James Ritchie at mid-century: “The gay have their theatres 
-the philanthropic their Exeter Hall - the wealthy their "ancient concerts>” - 
the costermongers whatthey term their sing-song (7Ne Ni1tSide ofZozdoz,p. 
20o0). Cultural value fuctuates with the consumer?s social status and power to 
define legitimate taste. A_ cultural struggle occurs when a current market?s 
values are Upset by the formation of a new market, as shown in Gilbert and 
Sullivan?s Patexzce (1881),where Bunthornethefleshly poetand Grosvenorthe 
idyllic poet compete for aesthetic status. Since the latter?s arrival, Bunthorne 
complains,'insipidity has been at a Premium :> 

Aristocratic taste in the eighteenth century Was for ceremony and formality; 
the bourgeoisie reacted against that by prizing individual character and feel- 
ings.“The fondness ofthe bourgeoisie for virtuosi, suggests Leonard Meyer, is 
because their gifts “are understood to be innate rather than dependent on 
lineage or learning? (Sble Nd MsSic, p. 171). A natural music was preferred 
that did not rely on Previous informed knowledge. The dislike for rules and 
coOnventions linked to a nevwv trust in the Spontaneous verdict of the people is 
found in Die Meisteyszt9geryoz NOe1 (1867) when Hans Sachs claims thatifa 
musician follows nature”s path,itwill be obvious to those who know nothing 
ofthetablature Love wasa favourite subject because it cut across class,as Earl 
Tolloller acknowledges in his song'Blue Blood: in Joexztjpe.The values oforigi- 
nality and individuality relate to bourgeois ideology, as the virtues prized by 
"eaders ofindustry.” Popular forms with a working-class base are more likely 
to offer participation (for example,the musichall song”s chorus); higher forms 
are more likely to be objects ofaesthetic contemplation. The greater the Stress 
on the aesthetic object, such as the priority of form over function, the more 
likely it is to cause confusion or attract ridicule. Even in Gilbert and Sullivan2s 
Raxddtzoxe (1887),， we are told the villagers are odd because they go around 
Singing in four-partharmony. 


6 SeeN.Elias,7He Ciilizzug Process, TI THe Fistomy ofMaoters (Oxford, 1978). 
7 Samuel Smiles, se 久 Fe 由 (London, 1859),pp. 35-67. 
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Nevw markets developed for cultural goods, but certain classes and class frac- 
tions could only acquire them 计 that market was socially suitable. A Viennese 
aristocrat,for example, mightbalk at attending a concertin a bourgeois salon. 
In Paris, a capa7et 01tistigxe was not an appIopriate venue for Some. Yvette 
Guilbert says it was a revelation for the audience at the Divan Japonais when 
She began singing chansons by Xanrof and Bruant there in 1891; for the first 
timethese songshad lefttheirhomeintheChatNoirand,through her,wereto 
become popularised (Za CHpaxzsoxz de Ma We,p. 93). Next, the haute bourgeoisie 
wished to hear her, but could not frequent the c&j-co1ie 纺 Arrangements then 
having been madeforhertoappearattheTheatre dApplication,the proprietor 
begged the women in the audience not to be shocked,s although that is prob- 
ably the reason they had come. She successfully "crossed over" and, by the mid- 
189os,had admirers in all classes. 

Raymond Williams commended musichall for presenting areas ofexperience 
thatother genres neglected or despised (TNe Zo17 Revotioz,p.291).Anexample 
人 from operetta is what Henry Raynor calls the 'alcoholic goodwil ofthe Act II 
finale of Die Fedemaxs (1874).2? The popular style developed novel musical fea- 
tures. Hubert Parry cites as a conspicuous feature of 'second-rate music pro- 
viding examples 人 om “low-class tunes” (note how the two are conflated), "an 
insistence on the independence ofthe"leading note” 人 fom the note to which it 
has been supposed to leadIioThefallingleading-note in asubdominant conteXt 
(the “Viennese note) is a feature of Strauss II”s waltzes. The tendency for the 
leading noteto fall on to the sixth degree ofthe scaleis partofthatnotexs having 
attainedanewimportance.Asearlyasthe'“BlueDanube:(1867)itisbeingadded 
to the tonicchord withoutresolution asa melody note.Ithad clearly caughtthe 
ear of Wagner when writing for his Rhinemaidens. The major seventh, too， 
begins to break free ofa need to resolve: considertherefrain ofAdeles "laughing 
Song' from Die Fede 和 ats at the words 'ich die Sache, ha ha ha Peter Van der 
Merwe States that composers "became aware that there were certain features 
that stamped popular music,and either cultivated these ifthey were writing for 
the general public,oravoided them ifthey were writing for theelecte (O791s OF 
太 e Pobziay Stye, p. 242). The popular style, however, allows for considerable 
diversity of mood.， The end of the verse of “Champagne Charlie” 
(Leybourne-Lee, 1867) and the opening of the refrain of “Wer uns getraut， 
(from Dey217eWterbayot ,1885)useanalmostidentical pattern offalling leading- 
note and chromatically inflected descending scale, but to very differentends. 


8 SeeY Guilbertand H. Simpson, Zette GUOe 凡 Stxggles ad Victoxies (London, 191o),p. 207. 

9 Raynor, Msic Qtd Socie 妈 91Ce 1875,p. 149. 

10 Quotation ffom Hubert Parryy Sb zz MaxsicalL4t(1911),in Petervan der Merwe,O7O1zs oftpe Pojaoda7 
SbLe: THe dttecedeN 胡 s of7TWezztie 太 -CeNttO PobUa7 WMSiC (Oxford, 1989),p.223， 
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Promenade concerts mixed popular and Classical items. In the first half of 
the century, "popular” did not necessarily mean 'low status: some of the virtu- 
0So display pieces heard in salons were popular in style but high status at that 
time，Vienna hosted more promenade concerts than the other cities， 
Promenade concerts had a petit bourgeois character, catering to a taste devel- 
oped in cafes,taverns, parks and pleasure gardens (the latter busiestin summer 
whenthearistocracy werenotintown).Thehautebourgeoisie wentonlytothe 
most prestigious of promenade concerts, Such as those involving Philippe 
Musard in Paris, Johann Strauss I in Vienna, and Louis Jullien in London. 
Strauss and Josef Lanner were each giving musical entertainments three even- 
ingsa week in the 183os,their waltz nights proving the most Successful.Their 
music was thrilling to dance to, but they were also exciting to watch as violin- 
ists,with their double-stopping,wideleaps,portamentoand idiomaticbowing 
effects. The violinist style is retained in the waltzes of Strauss II: consider the 
typical violin grace notes in the theme ofthe "Blue Danube': 

TheViennese working class found musicata cheap price in some dance halls， 
in the Tafelmusik played in local coffeehouses and restaurants, and in public 
parks. Zither music，which had been popularised in Vienna by Johann 
Petzmeyer， was a favourite in taverns. In New York，working-class dances， 
called “affairs: were held in rented neighbourhood halls. They offered an 
Opportunity for immigrants to enjoy the dances of their homelands. Public 
dance halls increased rapidly in the 189os，and attracted different classes 
(Carnegie Hall the middle class, Liberty Hall the working class). 

The diaries of Charles Rice, a comic singer in London taverns during the 
184os, throw interesting light on the years leading up to music hall.11 The 
tavern coOncert room, with its lower-middle-class patrons and professional or 
Semi-professional entertainment, has a more direct link to the music hall than 
do the song and supper rooms around Covent Garden and the Strand, which 
were frequented by the aristocracy and wealthy middle class. West End halls， 
like the Oxford, were the only ones to attract higher-class patrons; suburban 
halls relied on patronage from the working classandlower middle class (trades- 
men, shopkeepers, mechanics, clerks). Charles Morton had di 伍 culty enticing 
the middle class to attend his grand hall, the Canterbury, in Lambeth.12 In the 
189os,middle-class attitudes became more favourable to musichall, swayed by 
the new character ofthe entertainment>13 in a Word,the respectability striven 
forby managers (Such as encouraging the attendance of married women). 


11 Laurence Senelick (ed.), Tve7t SG9209 2 EU1D Tictoriat Lotdo1l: THe Diaries ofCHarlesRicejr784o01N0 
7185o (London, 1997). 

12 Dagmar Hoher, “The Composition of Music Hall Audiences 185o-19oo" in P. Bailey (ed.), Mazsic 五 4 由 
THe Blsiless of Please (Milton Keynes, 1986), pp. 73-92,atp.76. 13 .70 ,p. 86. 
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Thecafe&-coxzceMttookoffduring the Second Empire (1852-7o). The firstwere 
established along the Champs-Elysees,theentertainment given in the open air 
in summer on stages erected between the trees.Theythen began to open in the 
city in winter，providing further employment for the same entertainers. 
Performers” names were indicated on a board to the right of the stage; unlike 
British music hall, no chairman wasused.Another difference was thatentrance 
Was generally free; patrons paid only for drinks. There was a certain amount of 
class mixing in the caj&s-cowpce, but separation was possible by there being 
best tables (boxes at the Eldorado). The comic songs, smoke and drink gave 
both music hall and c&pe-coxpce 和 t a morally suspect air. The Eldorado remained 
open during the Commune, showing that the cd-coxce 和 t public was still in 
Paris，even 半 the theatre-goers had left for Versailles. The ReEreil in 1886， 
described Alcazar patrons as 'a wholly Parisian public of to 名 ，prostitutes， 
petits bourgeois with their 人 amilies, and shop assistants14 The Rigayo MstrE 
announced in 1896 that cdje-cozcet songs were the Principal cause of the cor- 
ruption of musical taste in France.15 Saturday Was payday for 85 Per cent of 
Parisian workers and their preferred evening foracajeE-cozcemtor ba/ Itwasalso 
the day for leisure activities and a night out for workers in London,especially 
after Saturday half-day holidays became the norm in the 187os. As with music 
halls,there were caj&s-copice in poorer areas (Commonly called gexIUieNs,a ref- 
erenceto theaudience singing along). 

Charles Hamm remarks thatthe minstrel song "emergedasthefirstdistinctly 
American genre” (CMSic 1 轨 e Nemw TD p.183). It began when New Yorker 
Thomas Rice copied his Jim Crow” dance routine from a disabled African- 
American slave, and introduced it into his act at the Bowery Theatre in 1832. 
The Virginia Minstrels, four in number, formed in New York in 1842. Rice 
Visited London in 1836, the Virginia Minstrels in 1843, and troupes Soon 
formed in England. Blackface minstrels inscribed racism, but subverted bour- 
geois values by celebrating idleness and mischief rather than work and respon- 
Sible behaviour，their blackface mask allowing an inversion of dominant 
values.156Theyhadabroadappeal,however',and London hadatroupein perma- 
nent residency atthe smaller St James>s Hall. The cross-class popularity of the 
Songs of Stephen Foster (1826-64) effectively created a “national music” for 
America. His first big Success，Ohl! Susanna> was published in New York in 
1848.“"Massa'sin de Cold Groundand'“My Old Kentucky Home,Good Night> 
published in NewYorkin1852and 1853 respectively,wereboth labelled "plan- 

14 Anon.，CHzozigUe -Ze C41-cotCejt, Ze ReEei 29 September, 1886, quoted in 工 J. Clark, Te Pazjztzt7 
ofModemiZz: Pazi6 友 ed4toFMatetatd is Folomwers (London,1985),p.214. 

15 Victorin Joncieres, quoted in Francois Caradec and Alan Weill, Ze caje-coxpceit(Paris, 198o), p. 30. 


16 Foradiscussion ofblackface minstrelsy in England and its meanings, see Michael Pickering,*"White 
Skin, Black Masks in J. S. Bratton (ed.),WMzstc 瑟 aLL Pez 加 7Mt41NCe QUd St (Milton Keynes, 1986), pp. 7o-91. 
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tation melodiesy but one is in “minstrel dialect the other not. His talent 
was not only for minstrel songs, as "Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair” (1854) 
Confirms. 

The abolition of slavery after the American Civil War had little effect on 
theatrical representations of African-Americans. Black minstrel troupes were 
formed which stressed the values of genuineness and authenticity but, since 
they adopted minstrel conventions, offered a distortion of black culture and 
plantation life the more insidious for seeming natural. The first commercially 
Successful black songwriter was James Bland (1854-1911) who worked for 
Callender and Haverly, and whose songs included "Dem Golden Slippers” and 
“Carry Me Backto Old Virginny” For black performers minstrelsy wasa way of 
earningaliving.Some -forexample Sam Lucas,and the Hyers sisters - tried to 
make a Success of other forms of entertainment, but lacked audience Support 
Lucas was able to shake off minstrelsy in the 189os, when black performers 
began to appear in vaudeville and the focus shifted from Southern Plantations 
toNorthern cities. In 189o, Sam Jack produced 7Ze Cyeole sjpomw,which included 
black women performers and paved the way for the future development of the 
all-blackmusical. In 1898,Cozztdy byAfrican-American composer Wil Marion 
Cook was the first,and featured the ragtime star Ernest Hogan. 

Ragtimewasindebtedtothe “jig piano? stylesofAfrican-American musicians 
and the European military march. Black musicians, incidentally， were to be 
found in nearly every regimental band in New York in the 184os.I7 In 1896， 
Ben Harney was the first to make an impact playing ragtime piano in New 
York, and his“Youve Been a Good Old Wagonm was published that year. 
Ragtime developed as an original and idiomatic piano composition, but there 
were also ragtime songs and the march rhythm of ragtime was danced to as a 
two-Step or a cakewalk.The two-Step was ljaunched in 1889,using Sousa?s new 
Imarch, 7je TYzsjpzlgtoz Post.18 Although the cakewalk had featured in minstrel 
Shows ofthe 187os,it was its performance by Charles Johnson and Dora Dean 
in 7je Cyeoleshnomwthatled toits becomingarageinNorthAmericaand Europe. 

Variety began asafreeshow inaconcertsaloon orbeer garden.Afterthe Civil 
War it was more usually found in theatres. It leaned on minstrelsy at first, but 
developed in its own way. Jokes directed at New Yorkss Irish，Italian and 
German immigrants were common. Vaudeville came to mean variety fare Suit- 
able for the “double audience” that is, men and women. When FE. F. Proctor 
opened his 23rd Street Theatre in 1892, he made it the home of continuous 
vaudevillesuitablefor 'ladiesand children>; hisslogan was'After breakfast go to 


17 See Denja J. Epstein, SoHxl Ttes CN Sbijitalals: BCCR FDI 大 MMSiC 如 the Ci Tar (Urbana, 1977), pP. 
119-20. 
18 N.Tawa, THpe TY 如 Tt Pa 4Uey:47ericat Pobxlar Sol9, 1866-1910 (NewYork, 199o),p. 183. 
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Proctor”s,after Proctor”s go to bed" His shows included a range ofwholesome 
entertainment - 位 om a baritone soloist to“comedy elephants” Proctor pio- 
neered "popular Prices” 他 om 25 to 5o cents; yet, the capacity of his theatre 
meant he could afford the high salaries of stars. The comldie-vaxdeviiles per- 
formed at Parisian theatres like the GaitE and the Vaudeville contained songs 
人 from operetta, traditional airs and a few original numbers. Such theatres were 
the domain of actors who sang rather than singers who acted. 

The first ojelxa pox1e was Doxz Quicpotte (1847) by HerveE, whose Folies nou- 
velles theatre gave Jacques Offenbach (1819-8o) the idea for his own Bouffes 
Parisiens,opened in 1855.O7bjple daUX elje1s,an oblyJa pot1eintwoacts,wasfirst 
performed there in 1858. Such a thing as Opke was not possible earlier 
because of the strict regulations of the prefecture of police which, in 1855， 
allowed Offenbach's company only three characters in musical scenes, no cho- 
ruses without Special permission, and restricted the entertainment to one act， 
Ompie pokes fun indirectly at aristocratic Classical learning and the aristoc- 
racy”s self-identification with Classical fgures. Orpheus and Euridice are a 
bored husband and wife having affairs, though when Orpheus sings “On m?a 
ravi non Euridice', he quotes Gluckes famous melody. Thegalop zzje7tal wasa 
Sensation and,later,often used forthe cancan. Significantly,the “Marseillaise> is 
quoted in the chorus of gods rebelling against Jupiter. Part of Offenbach>s 
popular appeal was his use of'couplets: (verse plus chorus) instead of arias and 
Cavatinas， 

Vienna was the first foreign city to respond enthusiastically to Offenbach. 
The reader will find a fuller discussion of operetta in chapter 14; here, 工 wil 
confine myselfto some remarks on Strausss Die Fiedemas, composed after he 
had already established the importance ofthe waltz in two previous operettas， 
There is an obvious middle-class subject position in Adele's "laughing song>” 
Which satirises the idea that certain physiognomic features are the preserve of 
the aristocracy. In general，the satirical bite of Offenbach or Gilbert and 
Sullivan is absent, butthere were no London or New York operettas as Sensual 
orhedonistic. Typical ofoperetta is the use of musical irony. In Die Fiedempa1s， 
the “wrong musical mood for 'O je,o je,wie rihrt mich dies5 in the trio in Act 
Ibetrays the characters real feelings. Irony often works as an appropriation of 
a Style: for example, the bombast of 'VWhen Britain Really Ruled the Waves， 
(from 7oiaxztjge) is strengthened by Sullivan?s use ofa style associated with stir- 
ring, patriotic music. Alternatively, a style may contradict the text, So that the 
musicundermines it: for example, in the refrain ofGeneral Boum>s 了 i 企 , Pa 他， 
PoufP (from Za 91aide dcjpesse) Offenbach could have adopted a grand 
Meyerbeerian manner, but chooses, instead, to provide music that defates the 
Generals pomposity. 
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Postbellum prosperityin America cametoanend in 1873,andsome minstrel 
troupeswWentbankrupt; varietyentertainment,being moreadaptable,survived 
better. The time was right to try new things. The import of operetta fom 
London，Paris and Vienna met with great Success because of its cross-class 
appeal.A native variety of operetta appeared with 71e PeaV of Pekiz (1888) by 
Gustave Kerker, based on Charles Lecocq?s Fiexy de thE (1868). Kerkers Te 
BeleofNemy 芭 欠 (1897) tookLondon bystorm in 1898 and notched up over 7oo 
performances. Edward Harrigan and David Braham are often referred to as the 
American Gilbert and Sullivan for their musical plays of the 188os in which 
Tony Hart performed as Harrigan?s partner. Harrigan was the librettist and 
Was firstto make substantial use on stage ofcharacters drawn from New York'>s 
ethnic minorities， commenting，“Polite society，wealth, and culture possess 
littleorno colorand picturesqueness.The chiefuseImake ofthem is asafoilto 
the poor, the workers, the great middle class.1? However, Harrigan and Hart 
did not go in for political polemic, and their social comment never overrode 
their comedy and entertainment. The title song 位 om their Ma Cxaxds of 
1879 was known in London, Paris and Vienna, where Karl Millocker quoted 站 
in Dey Bettelstxdexzt(1882). 

The Montmartre CQpa1ets Q1tistigyes were designed to attract an informal 
gathering of musicians, theatrical performers, poets and artists of a bohemian 
disposition. Cabaret reinvigorated the chanson,bringingback its concern with 
Social issues: forexample, "Le rEveillon des gueux by Jules Jouy warns ofimmi- 
nent conflict between the hungry poor and the wealthy. A chansonnier was 
Originally a singer-poet, though not necessarily a composer. A famous earlier 
chansonnier was Pierre-Jean de BEranger, who gave politically charged perfor- 
mances in the Caveau Moderne from 1813. Chanson and chansonnier began to 
Separate in the later century as the former began to embrace a wider range of 
popular material. 

The Chat Noir,founded in 1881 in Montmartre by Rodolphe Salis, drew in 
mostofthe Club des Hydropathes; theywereled byjournalist Emile Goudeau， 
whotooktheclub:s name from Joseph GungPs Hydropathen Waltz.The Chat 
Noir was originally advertised asaLouis XIII cabaret (a reference to its bizarre 
but by no means authentic decor) founded by a jiste.20 Goudeau2s 
Hydropathes and Jouy”s IncoheErents were groups of left-bank writers, artists 
and performers committed to APesb7it jiste. An example was the empty score 
produced by Alphonse Allais for the 1884 Incohekrent exhibition，a silent 


19 Quoted in R. C.Toll Oz Wi 弛 芭 e Spom: THe PSECeND ospom Bisitess 4Me7iC0 (New York, 1976)， 
p. 185. 

20 Phillip Dennis Cate, "The Spirit of Montmartre" in Phillip Dennis Cate and Mary Shaw (eds.), 7Ne 
Sb21it of Moztb01te: Caba1e 上 ， 瑟 011005 CNd 友 e 4y0t 大 Ga1de，1875-1905 (Jane Voorhees Zimmerli Art 
Museum, Rutgers, The State University of Nevw Jersey, exhibition catalogue, 1996), at p. 25. 
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名 neral march for a great deaf man. Maurice Mac-Nab had sung satirical songs 
ofworking-classlife atthe Club des Hydropathes.Afavourite at the ChatNoir 
was 'Le grand metingue du metropolitain”, which celebrates striking workers， 
pokes fun at the municipal police, and makes ironic use of phrases associated 
With appeals to patriotism. Erik Satie frequented the Chat Noir, accompanied 
the chansonnier Vincent Hypsa, and wrote a_pyliste essay on the musicians of 
Montmartre.2 

Aristide Bruant(1851-1925),formerly a cafe-coztcet performer was taken to 
the ChatNoir by Jouy. He decided to remodel his image and repertory to make 
Words,music and persona all contribute to the aesthetic experience. He devel- 
oped the cjpasoNp 7Ealiste, infuenced by reading Zola. He sang of the dispos- 
Sessed and disaffected, building a celebrated repertory of songs ofthe ga77ieyes 
(AlaVillette,AA Grenelle, AlaChapelle, 人 Ala Bastille),though he was ofpro- 
vincial middle-class origin. 人 la Villette” (1885) has a trite tune and banal 
rhythm that, along with Bruants unflinching，deadpan delivery (he later 
recorded itb), act as a perfect match for the impoverished existence of its “anti- 
hero” and increase the sense of brutality as the Song ends with his neck held 
readyforthe guillotine. Having lived near Mazas prison and visited itregularly， 
Bruant had acquired a knowledge ofcriminal languageand behaviour. He gave 
immediacy to his songsabout social injustice bysingingin thefirst person. The 
Overall effect was one of authenticity, his listeners feeling that his songs "take 
the real life ofpoor and miserable and vicious people, their real sentiments . . . 
and they say straight out, in the fewest words, just what such people would 
really say，with a wonderful art in the reproduction of the actual vulgar 
accent:22 The obvious theatricality of the red scarf, big hat and cape, though 
they caughtthe attention of Toulouse-Lautrec, went without comment in this 
type ofreaction.VWhenthe ChatNoirmovedtolarger premisesin 1885,Bruant 
Stayed on and created his ovwn cabaretZe Wito7. 

Yvette Guilbert (1865-1944) became celebrated as a disese, giving Primary 
attention to enunciating words expressively. She replaced TherEsa as Paris”s 
Star Singer-comedian. An article in the Ecpo de Pa claimed, “Montmartre .. . 
has madeherwhatsheis,cadaverousand intensely modern,with asortofbitter 
and deadly modernity which she must have acquired at the Chat Noir:2”3 She 
sang'Lasoglarde' perhapsthemostfamousofher Jouysongs,wearingasimple 
evening dress and long black gloves (well known from Toulouse-Lautrecs 


21 Erik Satie, "Les Musiciens de Montmartre" (19oo),in Ornella Volta (ed.), BEcxzi 帮 (Paris, 199o), p. 47. For 
a detailed survey of the importance of cabaret to Satie, see Stephen Whiting,， Satie 态 e Bopelia11: Po 
Capbajetto Cotce 上 taUL(Oxford, 1998). 

22 Contemporary quotation 他 om Arthur Symons, Coloxr Stxudies 太 Pajis (New York, 1918), pp. 67-8; 
quoted in H. B. Segel, Txt-oFt 纺 e-Cezty Cabgaxet(NewYork,1987),p. 63. 

23 Cited without date,butc.1891,in Guilbertand Simpson, 9trxggles CUd Tictories,p. 199. 
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Sketches), yet, she was felt to convey more ofa sense of realism than costumed 
performers. Shemadeabig impact with this song in London,seeming to reveal 
“something newand hitherto undreamtofin the power ofsongasamedium of 
dramatic expression224 It concerns a drunken, wretched old woman dragging 
herself down a street, enduring jeers and abuse. It avoids sentimentality, and 
was probably found morally acceptable as a warning ofthe degrading effects of 
alcohol. 

Her repertory was not Unremittingly grim, however. Henry Bauer, in the 
Ecjpo de Pais (1891l), writes that there is a "middle kind? of song taken up by 
Guilbert that falls between the 'inane” cdje-cotcet songs and the "powerful 
Verses of Jouy and Bruant: 'songs of delicate fancy, pointed without being 订 - 
natured,and notbroad enough to be unpleasant.This class ofsong has its own 
particular bard，whose name is Fourneau， or in Latin Fornax，whence by 
anagram，Xanrof25 The artistic cabarets of Montmartre were relying on 
Wealthy middle-class patronage before the century was out and, as Goudeau 
commented， savw at their formerly modest doors the throng of emblazoned 
carriages and the wealthiest bankers contributing their subsidy to this former 
Golgotha transformed into Gotha ofthe silly songs225 


Music, morals and social order 


Nineteenth-century bourgeois values were Several, as were their ideological 
名 nctions (thrift set against extravagance, self-help vs. dependence, hard work 
vs.idleness) but,whereartand entertainmentwere concerned,the keyvalue in 
asSserting moral leadership was respectability. It was something within the 
grasp of all，unlike the aristocratic values of lineage and“good breeding” 
Lineage was to become the butt of satire: Pooh-Bah in 7Ze Mikado is incurably 
haughty because he can trace back his ancestry to a pre-Adamite atomic 
globule. Respectability is not enforced from on high, however; it Operates as 
part of a consensus won by ideological persuasion. In Offenbachys O7bple xxx 
eljexs, the outcry against Eurydices immorality is led by a character called， 
Satirically, PublicOpinion (a phrase recently coined by the Press). 

The fght for respectability was one that religious organisations were eageTr 
to Support. Nonconformism was a major force behind English choral music in 
the nineteenth century. London>s Sacred Harmonic Society, founded in 1832， 
began as a nonconformist organisation. Of its seventy-three members in 1834， 
thirty-six were artisans and twenty-Seven shopkeepers, figures that reveal that 


24 了 功 友 ,p.317. 25 Quoted 70id.,p. 206. 
26 Emile Goudeau, preface to Victor Meusyand Edmond Depas, CUide de PEba1NGera Moztbia1tre (Paris， 
19oo), quoted in Cate, “The Spirit of Montmartre', p. 39. 
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it was dominated by the lower middle class.”” In Paris，William Wilhelm>s 
Singing class,called the OrpheEon,received state subsidyin 1836and,because of 
that，had more prestige and a higher-class membership than the Sacred 
Harmonic Society， (Offenbachs Orpheus，incidentally， is Director of the 
OrpheEon of Thebes.) 

Oratorios dominated the choral scene in London,buttook longerto find an 
enthusiastic response in New York. Walt Whitman remarked of the perfor- 
mance ofMendelssohn?s EUjapn by the Sacred Music Society in 1847 that it gave 
theaudience no great degree of pleasure"28 There was no mass choral singing 
movement in Vienna because ofthe late decline ofaristocratic power there and 
the Suspicion that choral societies Were covert political organisations.2? The 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde mounted oratorio performances on a Scale 
Similarto the Sacred Harmonic Society,butno regular choral society wasrelied 
Upon. The large choirs used for these events were, however, coOmprised largely 
ofthe lower middle class,justas in London. 

The conviction behind Matthew Arnolds Cxltotye dd 4741cpy (1869) Was 
thatonly culture could save society from anarchy. In America, similar ideas Pre- 
vailed, as Nicholas Tawa has explained: "Prominent educators and social- 
minded leaders were confident that music could shore up humanityys ethical 
and emotional being,teach democratic Principles,and encourageallegiance to 
an undivided national society” (4 Mzsic jor the Milioxs, pp.21-2).The working 
class was thought to need 'rational amusement' It was nota cynical exercise in 
control: in their own lives the middle class were committed to self-improve- 
ment by going to concerts, buying sheet mnusic and performing it at home. 
Parisian Sozyies,Viennese 五 ayskpoNzexte,and athome: functions in London and 
New York made demands on those present. A belief in the moral power of 
music was an all]-pervasive ideology: "Let no oney admonished the great cham- 
pion of the improving powers of music, the Reverend Haweis, 'say the moral 
effects of music are small or insignificant? (MUWsSic 0U4 Mo7ak, p. 112). It was the 
activities that accompanied music that raised suspicion of the unwholesome， 
notthemnusic itself. Even in Vienna,forexample,there werethosewho worried 
aboutthemoral propriety ofthe waltz,its sensualityand the close proximity of 
the couple dancing. 

The British Brass Band Movement,in the second halfofthe centuryvwas,like 
choirs, an example of 'rational recreation” - hence, the willingness of factory 


27 See W. Weber, WMSiCQNL te Middle Class: THe SociQL SHUCHe OFCoNzCejtZIzTotdo1 Pi Old Tiexzta 
Betmweel 1830 ad 1848 (NewYork, 1975),p. 167, Table 21. 

28 Cleveland Rodgers and John Black (eds.), THe Ga 太 ez of tpe Forces 扩 TREETTNitbal ,II (New York， 
1920), pp. 353-4,quoted in Charles Hammy Mstc z 太 友 e New ord (NewYork,1983), pp. 206-7. 

29 On the perceived political threat of choral societies in Vienna, see Heinrich Eduard Jacob, 7opa7z7 
StbrU1N5S: 4 Ce1tuD) oF7tHtNMzsic trans. Marguerite Wol 任 (London, 194o), p. 188. 
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Owners to Sponsor Works bands. These bands had their roots in the industrial 
North, but the steel, ironworks and shipping companies of East London also 
had bands in the 186os. Huge annual contests were held at the Crystal Palace 
during 186o-3. The first of these, a two-day event, attracted an audience of 
29;000.30The test pieces forthe contestsatthe Crystal Palace placed an empha- 
Sis on high-status music: selections from Meyerbeer?s grand operas Were the 
favourite choices,asatthe BelleVue contests in Manchester that same decade. 

It was meaningless, of course, 让 the entertainment was respectable but the 
venue not. Concern about prostitution in theatres and music halls grew in the 
Second half ofthe century.3L In Vienna, prostitutes were found at some of the 
grandestdance halls,such as the Apollo. In Paris,concern about prostitution in 
cafes developed in the 186os, previous attention having been on other public 
Spaces, SUch as boulevards and gardens. Alcohol consumption was another 
threat to morals and respectability and music was used as a medium of persua- 
Sion by fractional interests within the bourgeoisie，such as the temperance 
groups in London and New York which promoted songs portraying the 
destructive effects ofdrunkenness on the home and family.3: 

The respectability of the bourgeoisie was not beyond challenge, of course. 
Yvette Guilbert represented bourgeois vices humorously in chansons like “Le 
fiacre” (Xanrof) and "Je suis pocharde' (Laroche-Byrec). When she sang at the 
respectable Eden-Concert in 189o, She was allowed to sing the latter (Concern- 
ing the effects of alcohol, but not the former (concerning marital infidelity). 
The context of "Je suis pocharde' helped it to gain acceptability. Guilbert 
herself stressed that this is a girl ffrom a "good family” who has been drinking 
champagne at her Sisters wedding and is “gentiment grise> Or slightly tipsy 
(SbU0gjes ad Tictoyies, p. 116). 

Thelabouring poormayhavebeensungaboutand even felttobeunderstood 
in certain Socially concerned drawing-room ballads, but their lives often lay 
outside the experience ofthose who sang the ballads. Antoinette Sterling,who 
So movingly sang "Three Fishers Went Sailing” (Kingsley-Hullah), confessed 
that not only had she no experience of storms at sea, but "had never even Seen 
fishermen:33 The subject position such ballads address is that of the middle 
class.So,too,dothe Gilbertand Sullivan operettas,parading middle-class Prej- 
udices, albeit in an ironic way, as in Ko-Ko?s list of society offenders” in 77Ze 


30 See Roy Newsome, B1UsS Rootk: 4 Fotd1ed J2015 ofByass BaNds ad TNet7 Msic, 1836-1936(Aldershot， 
1998), pp. 38-42， 

31 See Dagmar Ki 广 , Te Tictoxiat MMSIC EL Cxlttye, Ciass ad Coz1ict (Cambridge, 1996; original edn 
Essen, 1991), pp. 136-9, and Dagmar Hoher "The Composition of Music Hall Audiences 185o-19oo” iD 
Bailey (ed.),，WMzsic Ba THe Bysiess of Please, pp.74-5. 

32 See Derek B. Scott, 7TNe 91119149 Box1Ie015: SO1GS of te Tictoriat Dram19 Room QUd Parioxr (Aldershot， 
2001),p. 189. 33 Harold Simpson,4 CezttO) ofBallads 1787o-7910 (London, 191o),p. 121. 
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Miado. The characters of this operetta are, of course, English in fancy dress. 
71He Goxzdoliiers (1889) satirises antiregalitarianism，summed up in the lines: 
“When every one is somebodee, Then no ones anybody: Itappeared ata time 
ofanti-monarchist sentiment,and the growth ofsocialistand republican ideas. 
The issue ofclass distinction was especially to the fore,and the buying of titles 
is lampooned by the Duke of Plaza-Toro. Toaxztje satirises the House of Lords 
more than the Commons. After the first night, a Song Was removed because a 
critic accused Gilbert of pathos that “smacks ofanger, a passion altogether OUt 
of place in a“fairy opera>”, and of "bitterly aggressive politics:.34 The Song 
offended middle-class values by sympathising with a wretched pickpocket， 
Suggesting that anyone 'robbed of all chances would steal in turn. 

The subject position of music halls and caje&s-coxzcey was that of the upper- 
working-class or lower-middle-class male. The performers themselves were of 
amixed class background: ofthe jioxs co1iyxes in London,forexample,George 
Leybourne had been a mechanic and the Great MacDermott a bricklayer, but 
the Great Vance Was formerly asolicitor?s clerk. The to 任 or "swell character of 
the 186os appealed to socially aspiring lower-middle-class males. Leybourne， 
the mostacclaimed of the swells, was given a contract in 1868,attheheight of 
his success with the song “Champagne Charlie, making it a condition that he 
Continued his swell persona offstage.35 The swell, however, is double-coded， 
inscribing admiration for wealth and status, but subverting bourgeois values 
by celebrating excess and idleness (A noise all night, in bed all day and swim- 
ming in Champagne> boasts Charlie). Some ofthose at cajes-co11Ce; 帮 ,also, were 
putting on appearances, like the "calicots or “counter-jumpers: Hence the 
appeal of the Parisian swell，or JoeEUX，the most famous being Libert. 
Henriette BEpoix，a .JoN1EUSeE，appeared the year after， ComW11EUSES Were 
common in the 189os, wearing extravagant feathered hats, gaudy dresses and 
lots ofjewellery. They Presented themselves as fun-loving and giddy, with rich， 
iunattractive, lovers. 

The efforts made by the bourgeoisie in the interests of respectability were 
not always an unqualified success and, sometimes, failure occurred unexpect- 
edly. Itwould beeasyto assume, given the association of French entertainment 
with the 7isqgUl。、 that London reacted more cautiously to the sauciness of 
Offenbach?s operettas. On the contrary, in England, productions Were some- 
times lewder. Pitcl remarked of the performances of Za gJ1U1Nde dcjpesse de 
Gelyobktem and Za peie FeElene starring Hortense Schneider in 1868: “Schneider 


34 William Beatty-Kingston，critic of the 7Heate, quoted in 工 . Baily，7Ne Cibemt Nd Si BooR 
(London, 1966; original edn London, 1952, rev. 1956), p.238. 

35 See Peter Bailey "Champagne Charlie: Performance and Ideology in the Music Hall Swell Song” in 
Bratton, (ed.),WMzszic 瑟 Z1 Pez 思 mpa1Ce 0Nd 8 加 [e, pp. 50-1. 
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was far more vulgar in London than in Paris, though on her native heath her 
performance was Witnessed chiefy byladies ofthe faster set.35 Onceagain,this 
opens up the issue ofculture, especially popular culture, as an area ofcompro- 
mise,where no complete dominance can be achieved. 

Much ofthe cultural change during the century can be seen as driven by the 
power and interests of fractions within the middle class but, as Kathy Peiss 
points out, the lines ofcultural transmission travel in both directions> and the 
working class did not passively consume cultural messages (CHedb 472NSe1NeEN 太 ， 
p. 8). In 1899, the WMSicaL CoWier, with reference to ragtime, proclaimed: 从 
wave ofvulgar,filthyand suggestive musichas inundated theland?.37Theirony 
was that ragtime idiomatically suited the instrument most imbued with 
domestic respectability, the piano. However, thefipside was that pianos were 
also commonlyto be found in New York”s brothels and honky-tonks. 

The presence of different classes in the same venue did not mean that they 
mixed. Emile BlEmont wrote about caji&s-coxzceyks in the BEjteleltt February 
1891: 

Ontheonehand youwill fnd the masses,atrife heavy,atrife slowybutsimple- 
minded, sympathetic and generous . . . faithful to the old traditional form of 
Song ...On the other hand ...you will fnd another public which is, in some 
respects,morehighly cultivated.Theyarethe rakes,the "declassEs: ofliterature 
ortrade, forming the bohemia ofthe more well-to-do middle class. 

(Quoted in Guilbertand Simpson, Strxggles atd Tictories,pp.204-5) 


BlEmont commented that the two publics sat close together but did not inter- 
mingle, and that in some establishments the "popular element” dominated， 
while in othersitwas the "bohemian element: In London,socially mixed music 
halls were in the centre, working-classhalls in the suburbs.The WestEnd halls 
attracted bohemian types from the beginning. 

When hegemony fails, Gramsci explained, it is replaced by coercion. The 
music hall audience in London, however, defended its values and behaviour 
when the law was used in a repressive manner, turning Up in large numbers at 
thehalls,atlaw courts and licensing sessions,and writing letters and petitions， 
The clearest example of coercive control is censorship. French censorship of 
Songs Was relaxed during 187o. An o 便 cial report of 1872 rails against the 
Shamelessness ofcajfe-comtcejt songwriters ffom all points ofviewy moral, politi- 
cal and religious, stating that a large number of songs are refused absolutely， 
while 'serious modifications? are required in others.38 

36 Quoted without date in Baily, THpe CiLext azd Si BooR, p. 9o， 


37 Quoted in Ian Whitcomb, 4jter he Ba 凡 Pojp Masic .Jom Rag 如 Rock (New York, 1986; original edn 


1972), p. 16. 
38 Archives nationales，series F21, no. 1338, report of November 1872, p. 2, quoted in Clark,， 77Ne 


Paiztitgy ofModemt ZI,p. 3o4,n. 10. 
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The physicality ofsome performers was athreatin itself. Therksa had aloud， 
low-pitched voice and striking physical presence, an idea of which can be 
gained from Degas: studies of her performances. There is no doubt that in her 
early career the censor Scrutinised all her songs. However, it was the way She 
sangthathad such an impact-herenergyand defiance. No corporeal discipline 
Was to be found, either, in the gestures, winks and knowing smiles that Marie 
Lloyd used to lend suggestiveness to the most 'innocent? ofmusic hall songs. 

Urban ballads were another repository of oppositional elements.“The new 
Poor Law>” a Song about the workhouse that followed that law>”s passing in 
1834 chooses, ironically, the tune of “Home, Sweet, Home'” Queen Victoria is 
represented as having very Un-Victorian Sexual interests in “Married at Last? 
(184o).The striking women of1888 from Bryantand May”s match factory sang 
a parody of "John Brown?s Body” on their marches through the West End.3? 
The next year, during the London dock strike, Jim Connell wrote “The Red 
Flag” (to the tune of "The White Cockade), and Harry Clifton?s conservative 
anthem '“VWork, Boys, Worle (to the tune of Roots “ITramp, Tramp, Tramp7) 
Was parodied as“Strike，Boys，Strike" In America，the Labor Movement 
prompted the production ofthousands oflabour songs.A New York writer of 
Such songs was Mary Agnes Sheridan,a carpet mill operative.40Theywould be 
Sung to traditional airs,hymn tunes or minstrel melodies. The words typically 
accuse capitalists ofbetraying republican ideas ofdemocracyand brotherhood. 
However, the increased use of repressive action by state and federal troops in 
disputes weakened the Labor Movement in the 189os. 

In France,the Saint-Simonians insisted upon a social artwhich would contrib- 
Ute to a better society. Rouget de Lisle (Composer of the “Marseillaise") wrote 
“Premier chant des industriels (1821)，praising industrial workers, at Henri 
Saint-Simon2s instigation. Jules Vincard,head ofthe Famille de Paris,a group of 
working-classand artisan members in Paris,wrote songs infuenced bythe polit- 
ical chansons of BEranger,butfor which,unlike BEranger, he also composed the 
music.41 Eugene Pottier,awoodworker from Lille,wrotethewords ofone ofthe 
mostfamous political chansons, the 'Internationale:afterthesuppression ofthe 
Paris Communein 1871 (Pierre Degeyter provided musicin 1888). Jean-Baptiste 
ClEment"s “Le temps de cErises: (Set to music by Antoine Renard in 1868) was 
sungbytheCommunards,interpreting thereturn ofspringasametaphorforthe 
return ofliberty. Clkment was one ofthe elected ofthe Commune. In 1886,Jouy 
rewWorked thesongas'“Letemps des crises making an overtly political statement. 

39 Roy Palmer, THpe Soxtd oFBisto7: So19S QUd SociQLCONOENE(OXford, 1988), p. 108. 
40 See Clark D. Halker, For Demiocyracj，TTD7Re1S, 0Nd God: Labor So1U9-PoeNis QUd Labo7 Prote5 入 1865-95 
(Urbana, 1991), pp. 55,7o and 206. 


41 Rouget de Lislexs song and five of Vincard?s songs are reproduced with music in Ralph P. Locke， 
0Sic MMSiCiG1S ON1d 加 e Saijt 太 Sz10N1011S (Chicago, 1986),pp.238-9 and Appendix C,pP. 247-50. 
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OPppositional elements came to the fore in Vienna when the outbreak of the 
Hungarian Revolution in 1848 triggeredan Uprising therea weeklater. Strauss 
II wrote several pro-Revolution works, including a “Revolution March> and a 
“Song ofthe Barricades" His “Students” March> was confiscated by the police.4 
He played the “Marseillaise” at the barricades, and was probably saved only by 
his popularity when the Revolution was crushed; nevertheless, he acquired a 
police record. A warrant for arrest was also issued on his brother Josef. Their 
father,who had separated from the family, did not share their republican senti- 
ments; his Rade 如 局 Ma was a tribute to the general in command of the 
Habsburg army. 


Therift between artand entertainment 


Culture can beused as a marker ofsuperiority, a taste for the 'refined: over the 
“vulgar which iswhy Bourdieu remarks that'artand cultural consumption are 
Predisposed, consciously and deliberately or not, to 名]lfil a social function of 
legitimating social differences (Disttctozl, p.7).The increasein Urban popula- 
tions and rise of the bourgeoisie brought a need for public demonstrations of 
Social standing,since itwas no longercommon knowledge who was important. 
Attending concerts was a means of displaying status. By the second halfof the 
centuryy a distinction had arisen between 'art music and "popular music* even 
ifnotexpressed in exactly those terms. “Lightmusic mightbesaid to have orig- 
inated in Vienna, in the dance music of Lanner and Strauss I, which combined 
folk and Classical styles in a new way. The terms highbrow>” first used in the 
188os, and “lowbrow:，which emerged in the 19oos，relate to the pseudo- 
Science ofphrenology: thehigh browwasasign ofintelligence,especially since 
it was a feature ofthe 'civilised Puropean races， 

Carl Dahlhaus has argued that nineteenth-century popular music is 
lowbrow and better described as 'trivial music”: “Eighteenth-century diverti- 
mentos were also designed to entertain, but no one would wish to Place them 
alongside a nineteenth-century Viennese coffeehouse iece: Dahlhaus seeks to 
make a qualitative distinction, but explains it in terms of a betrayal of eigh- 
teenth-century philanthropy by nineteenth-century capitalists: the fault for 
the trivialisation ofthose “philanthropic tendencies” lies with industrialisation 
and the“compulsion to mass-produce and distribute commodities: His 
example of7YiViab1tUSi, Lefkbure-VWely?s piano piece Zes clocpes di MONLStB1e,is 
revealed to besadly lacking as amusical structure. He then rails against'trivial- 
ised listening" which ignores 'the Principle ofselfrabsorption in the work as an 


42 本 Wechsberg, Tjpe TBjtz Batbjero1s: Te Tatd Tes CUd MMSIC oftjhe Stra1SS Fi (London, 1973),P. 
101. 
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aeSthetic object?, so that the music “degenerates into a vehicle for associations 
andforedifying or melancholy self-indulgence The word "degenerates> in the 
context ofwhat Dahlhaus describes as 'a special form of lovwbrovw music? is not 
without its significance.43 

In 186o,a writer in Mac Magazie identifies ahigher class of music' 
This is not a kind associated with female accomplishments; it is a serious and 
quasi-religious "mans music The writer mentions an old friend who "would as 
SOon have thought of sawing his beloved “Strad>”up for firewood as ofadmit- 
ting his wife into the music-room during the celebration of the mysteries:.44 
Composers were Soon held to task by high-minded critics for producing low 
(that is, entertaining) music. The London weekly Ryaro, commenting on the 
first night of Gilbert and Sullivan?s 7Ze Soxcereyr (1877), expressed its “disap- 
pointment at the downward art course that Sullivan appears to be drifting 
into45 Another review in 7He Toxid remarked: “It was hoped that he would 
Soar with Mendelssohn，whereas he is，it seems，content to sink with 
Offenbach>*5This was a criticism he was to encounter often.The press greeted 
ZNMS Pia1jore (1878) by damning it as undistinguished, disappointing and 
feeble, despite its success with the audience. 

When Lawrence Levine writes of the “sacralisation of culture”y he refers to 
the idea thatcultureis notto bevulgarisedi it is too Sacred. This idea ofculture 
is coOntrasted with the fexibility evident during one of the earliest New York 
performances ofRossinizs 了 pazrpbiere 民 Smipain 182g,when Maria Garcia sang 
“Home，Sweet Home'” (Payne-Bishop) as an encore in Act II (Levine， 
页 Abom/ZomwbyomW，p. 9o). As the decades passed，opera became high-class 
culture: Italian opera was to be performed in Italian, not English; opera was 
refined and intellectual; and opera houses were for fashionable society. The 
Progress of a "sacralised: art becomes evident comparing Adelina Pattis two 
Visits to New York,firstin the 18gos,then in the 188os when some critics took 
offence at her giving a recital of "popular ballads” claiming that she had 
returned to “another America> an 'intelligent musically developed America247 
She had first visited when there was Strong Supportfor a popular or "common 
man?s culture. The schism between the demands of the lowbrows (which 
included most of the "midding classes) and the highbrows had resulted in a 


43 Quotations from C. Dahlhaus，Nizeteexzth-Cezty Msic, trans. J. B. Robinson (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1989), pp. 311,314-15. 

44 本 B. Macdonnell, “Classical Music and British Musical Taste” MacilaNl2s MaIazi1e,1I(186o),p. 384. 

45 Quoted in Reginald Allen, THpe 有 zst NA Gilbeit ad Sivat (London, rev. edn 1976; original edn 
New York, 1958),p.49,and in Arthur Jacobs,47tpzxrSxllivat: 4 Tictoriat Msiciat (Oxford, 1984),Pp. 112. 

46 Quotedin Arthur Jacobs,*Sullivan, Gilbertand theVictorians, MzsicReview,12(1951),p.123,and in 
E. D. Mackerness,4 Social Bistomy ojENGIUSA MUWSiC (London, 1964), p. 191. 

47 George William Curtis, "Editor”s Easy Chair> 瑟 a7jpe7s Nemw MoNtt 太 凡 Magazite, 64 (February 1882)， 
pp.467-78,quoted in 工 . M. Levine, BAb7omw/Lowbromw (Cambridge, Mass.,1988),p. 135. 
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fll-scale riotin Astor Place in 1849 outside the Opera House,then NewYork2s 
largest theatre. The riot was triggered by rivalry between two actors,a British 
tragedian admired by the "better families” and an American; they represented 
competing claims on the future direction of American culture. After the riot， 
which left thirty-one dead and 15o injured, the PHpziadebpia Zedgyer remarked: 
“There is now ...in New York City,what every good patriot has hitherto con- 
Sidered it his duty to deny - a high class and a low class>4s It is worth noting 
that culture has classified them. 

The rift between art and entertainment widened in Vienna towards the 
century”s close. The Theater an der Wien thought it could span the gulf; and 
began to offer opera as well as its traditional fare ofSjpielojper. In 1896-7, facing 
artisticand fnancial di 伍 culties,the music critic Richard Wallaschek warned it 
to make a choice between opera and operetta， “given the complete separation 
that exists between these genres today"4? This was the period when Vienna 
Witnessed an increase in learned articles on music, an emphasis on theory and 
analysis，and a preference for abstraction and Structural listening among 
erudite musicians. Yet, when Strauss II died,， Hanslick called him Vienna?s 
“mostoriginal musical talent?59 

Working-class rational recreations now seemed insu 伍 ciently dedicated to 
the shrine ofart.Inthesummerof188o,the Ne 了 芭 六 Tes ran three editorials 
Opposed to the enthusiasm for brass instruments and brass bands. Atthis time， 
Sousa increased the number of reeds in his band, bringing it closer to the 
Classical orchestra and making it more acceptable to the music critics, though 
notallapproved ofthe way he mixed the 'classicsyand the*popular: In thefirst 
halfofthe century, popular music was possible in the "bestofhomes” but from 
now onthe message of'high art? was thatthere was a better class ofmusic and 
another kind thatappealed to 'the masses: 
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Nations and nationalism 


JIM SAMSON 


Nationalisms 


The French Revolution brought into sharp focus a cluster of ideas about 
freedom and rights that had been bred in seventeenth-century England and 
nurtured in eighteenth-century France. Unsurprisingly, it is far from easy to 
disentangle these ideas - to be clear about causes and effects. Notions of 
freedom and rights were no doubt Promoted by the mode of production of an 
emergent capitalism in the seventeenth century. But they were promoted too 
by the Protestant reformation and its infuential ethos; and by the philosophi- 
cal empiricism cultivated by English thinkers. How is one to define a relation 
between these levels? A (broadly) Marxist position claims that changes in the 
polity,asalso in thecultural and intellectual domains,are invariably motivated 
by changes in the socio-economic base. Yetthis is in competition with the claim 
(by, for example, Max Webern) that ideas can change the world.! Then again， 
more recent critical theory takes refuge in dialectics,aseductive solution to the 
chicken and egg problem, but one that may on occasion amountto a failure of 
nerve. Whatever the underlying causality, it is clear that on a political level 
Strengthening notions of popular Sovereignty were given Practical meaning 
and propaganda by the Revolution in France,asearlier bytheAmerican War of 
Independence.These events effectively inaugurated an age ofrevolution and of 
liberalism, though it should be noted that from the start liberalism involved a 
dimension ofcontractualism as well as of freedom. 

It was from this same cluster of ideas that nationalism took much of its 
impetus; indeed my pairing of French and American histories in the late eight- 
eenth centuryalreadysaysas much.Atthesametimetherelationship ofnation- 
alism to a parent ideology of liberalism was bound to be problematical - and 
turned out to be tragically so in twentieth-century history. The egalitarian 
Premise that fed into and enabled the nationalist enterprises ofthe nineteenth 
century was inevitablycompromised bythe realityofthenation-state. “Liberty， 


1 Max Weber, THe Pyotestapt EAICQNd 切 e SbizitorCabitzlismis trans. Talcott Parsons (London, 193o0). 
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equality and fraternity” were qualities that translated with di 伍 culty from the 
individual to the collective levels. The nation-state established a province 
within which these qualities were active (atleast in theory),but without which 
theyhad no jurisdiction.Thus the model ofcivic nationalism thatdeveloped in 
the early nineteenth century implied freedoms and equalities for the citizens 
within the state, but not beyond its frontiers: to say nothing of the qualified 
nature of those freedoms and equalities even within the state.z Civic national- 
isms may have paid lip-servicetotheindividual,butitis rather clear thatas the 
nation-statesfirmed up in the nineteenth century,it was a contractual model of 
Society thattook precedence over any putative freedom ofpolitical choice. The 
nation-state took its stand on communitarian politics - on an identification of 
the nation with its citizens- butin practice it was constructed 'top-down2 bya 
dominant bourgeois class, and it was careful to insist on obligations as well as 
rights. 

The liberal nation-state, in other words, was the construction of an ascen- 
dant bourgeoisie, and it goes without saying that it was in competition with 
the principle and practice of dynastic government. This relationship between 
nationalism and social class has beenemphasised aboveall by the historian Eric 
Hobsbawmandbythesocial anthropologistErnestGellner,though their read- 
ings have not won universal acclaim.3 Crudely, the argument is that the move 
位 om a simple agrarian to a complex industrial society promoted communitar- 
ianismy, in that it necessitated a homogeneous culture under the State. There 
Was, in other words, a Strong economic imperative dictating the particular 
political and social order represented by the nation-state. Yet the exact nature 
of the interplay between a _ strengthening industrial-technological base in 
European societies and a Strengthening national consciousness remains Some- 
thing ofa moot question, given that the natural tendency of industrialisation 
Was,and is,towards cosmopolitanism. There is,indeed,a perfectly respectable 
argument for inverting - Or at least problematising - Gellners argument, So 
that national consciousness is Viewed as prior to, or coeval with, the consolida- 
tion ofbourgeois capitalism.4 And, as Ishall argue later, a comparable ambiva- 
lence concerns the centring of both an inclusive cosmopolitan culture and an 
exclusive national consciousness in the modern city. 

However we understand its sources, nationalism rapidly took on something 
ofthe character ofa beliefsystem,albeit one entirely lacking in transcendental 
properties. Itis Presumably no accident, then, thatit marched in step with the 


2 See Liah Greenfeld, Natioxzalisjt: Fiye Roadsto Modemtibj (Cambridge, Mass., 1992). 

3 EricJ. Hobsbawm, Natioxzs Nd NatioalisNlSitCe 1870: Progya1tMe, WO) 太 C1dRealib(Cambridge, 199o0); 
Ernest Gellner, Natioxzs CNUd NatiozalisMt (Oxford, 1983). 

4 Liah Greenfeld, “The Modern Religion> CxibcaLReview 10/2 (1996), p. 175. 
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growing secularisation of European Societies. As the state divorced itself from 
the church, an alternative secular image ofauthority began to emerge, resting 
ontheequation ofthe polityand the nation: on the assumption that,as Gellner 
put it, the political and the national unit should be congruent: The effective- 
ness of this image depended on the belief, largely illusory, that the “common 
man>” might have Some genuine investment in the nation, as he had in the 
church. But in reality this belief, perhaps like its sacred counterpart, Was an 
easy prey forthose interested in imposing control from above. Like thechurch， 
the nation could represent a useful mechanism for achieving Some measure of 
Social integration, replacing the spiritual relationship of man to God with the 
political and social relationships ofman to man. These two images ofauthority 
-church and nation - coexisted in varying degrees of disharmony in the several 
European states. But whatever the local variation, the shift in balance was very 
largely in a single direction in Europe as a whole. Premised on the belief that 
nations had a clear sense of cultural identity, the nationalist impulse gathered 
increasing momentum. As it did so, it informed existing political structures 
(notably in France), and in due course generated new structures (in Italy, 
Germany and much of the eastern Habsburg Empire). 

BenedictAnderson usedthe phrase'an imagined community”to describethe 
perceived cultural identity ofthe nation.s It was a community ofbelievers,and 
as SUch it Was asserted against other communities, by definition those outside 
the political boundaries, but also those insiders who were perceived to be 
different. Like its sacred counterpart, moreover, the nation needed its ceremo- 
nies, its anthologies and its validating myths. They took their place alongside 
Spoken (vernacular languages, invented histories and cultural institutions as 
ways of defining and then bolstering the elusive national essence that was pre- 
sumed to infuse just about all modes and forms within the boundaries of the 
nation-state. The arts were naturally included. But we should note that it was 
in the realm ofhigh culture rather than folk culture that the Spirit of national- 
ism made itself felt. For all the claims made on its behalf, folk culture had in 
reality little, 过 anything, to do with the nation,though it was often expressive 
ofa senseof place:alocality. Itsvalueto thelarger mission was largelysymbolic. 
Thus folk music was appropriated by bourgeois nationalism rather as that 
other 'innocent music, Viennese Classicism, was appropriated by bourgeois 
historicism. In the end, cultural nationalisms exhibited an oddly paradoxical 
condition. They staked their claim on a respected contribution to a generalised 
high culture. At the same time they asserted their distinctiveness, usually by 
drawingelements ofhistoryand myth,together with suitably sanitised compo- 


5 BenedictAnderson, Daagzzed CoN2Nes (London, 1983). 
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nents of folk culture, into a Synthetic national tradition. There Was a Sense， 
then, in which each nation Presented a variant on a Single bourgeois culture， 
while at the same time competitively elevating, asserting and promoting its 
Uniqueness. 

The ideology of nationalism was forged largely in the German-speaking 
World.There were pre-echoes in the circumbalticand northern Slavonic lands， 
butit wasaboveall in the writings ofpost-Kantian German philosophers such 
as Fichte and Herder that the translation of Enlightenment political thought 
into cultural nationalism was most clearly effected and articulated. Herder in 
particular identified the nation with its cultural heritage and its janguage, and 
in doing so he strengthened the notion that there exists a Tsqezt a genuine 
“Spirit ofthe people” that acts as a kind of national glue. Such ideas had special 
potency in a context where the nation had as yet no political status, and they 
naturallyfed,andatthesametimejustified,thestrengthening impulse towards 
German unificationyeven ifthataim would eventually be realised on aless idea- 
listicagenda. Herder?s“TYDLsyeist hypothesis> as Dahlhaus called it proved no 
less seductive in the lands of the eastern Habsburg Empire，where it was 
quickly distilled into slogans for a political independence premised on a sense 
ofcultural identity. There is perhaps something in the argumentthat national- 
ism in Eastern Europe was qualitatively different from that in the west, that 让 
was collectivisticand ethnic rather than individualistic and political in charac- 
ter. Yetitis hard to differentiate itcleanlyatleast from its German counterpart， 
Perhaps the real pointis that Germany played a key mediating role in the trans- 
formation ofideological currents as they migrated from west to east, encoun- 
tering Significantly difterent Social and political conditions ez 7oxte. 工 shall 
return to these conditions later. 

ButfornowIwillapplyabroad brush-stroketothepolitics ofthelaternine- 
teenth century, when the nationalist principle did some of its most energetic 
WwWork. That in turn will provide the setting for a national perspective on late 
nineteenth-century institutions and repertories. The decisive event for France 
and Germany was ofcourse the Franco-Prussian war of187o-71. Inthewakeof 
the 1848 Revolutions the consolidation ofmiddle-class power and infuence in 
both France and Germany had taken place within authoritarian, paternalistic 
and increasingly centralist regimes, in which the liberal impulses of the early 
nineteenth century Were absorbed into moderate,loosely reformist social poli- 
cies. Yet as Prussia moved centre stage in the 186os the common ground was 
Steadily lost. Napoleon, under pressure, liberalised the Second Empire, while 
Bismarck, in the ascendant, defeated his own liberal opposition. Napoleon 


6 Carl Dahlhaus，Betmee7t 及 olCNEECESNL CNQ Mode1l15N1 FON Stdies 太 切 e WMSiC of 太 e Zater Niteteejt 太 
Cezty, trans. M. Whittall (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 198o; original edn 1974). 
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championed the nationalisms of others，while Bismarck consolidated and 
manipulated nationalism athome. Napoleon rushed into 刘 -considered foreign 
adventures, while Bismarck used his wars economically and strategically to 
名 rther Prussian interests. France, already heavily industrialised, confidently 
and carelessly enjoyed its status as the first power of Europe, while Prussia， 
conservative and near-feudal in its social base, steadily mounted its Strength， 
building an economic and military power that was second to none in Europe. 
Thewar,when itcame,was Napoleon?slasthopeto saveacrumblingempire.It 
Was Bismarck?s opportunity to Unite or, as one historian put it, to conquUer 
Germany. 

It is with Bismarck that the term ReabolitR has been inseparably linked. 
Howevertheterm aptly describes a more generalloss ofidealism in the decades 
following 1848,when revolution made way for a succession of wars of limited 
and Specific goals and durations. Even Italian unification was achieved some- 
whaton the German model,and more-or-less in parallel with it-lessa populist 
movementfrom belowthan aseries ofconquests (byPiedmontb from above. By 
1871l, then, two newly minted nation-states Were in place. For the remaining 
decades of the century, and well into the twentieth century, nationalist hostil- 
ities intensiftied in Europe. Underlying many ofthem was an increasing tension 
between the strengthening ethnic identities of the Germans and the Slavs. 
Leaving aside (for the moment the positioning of Russia, that tension was 
interleaved with an even more deep-rooted confict of interests, as nationalist 
politics collided with the claims and interests of the dynasties governing 
Europe, and especially with those of the far-fung Habsburg Empire. The 
Habsburg defeat in the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 had occasioned conces- 
Sions to the growing nationalist clamour of northern Italy and the eastern 
empire, culminating in the historic “Compromise” of 1867. The resulting So- 
called Dual Monarchy may have benefited Italyand Hungary,butifanything 站 
Served only to Strengthen the political nationalisms of the many other groups 
thatremained disadvantaged, notably the Czechs. 

Since 1848 the Czechs had been widely perceived as the leaders in liberation 
movementsagainstthe Habsburgs,andtheir resistance increased following the 
Compromise. That resistance Was expressed through popular movements like 
the “Sokols as well as through the successive political manoeuvrings of the 
Young Czech Party, the Czech National Party and the Realist Party (under 
Masarylo, all articulating the hopes of a strong Czech bourgeoisie for Czech 
rights and ultimately independence. The other front line in this battle was of 
course the Balkan peninsula,wherethe Ottoman and Habsburg dynasties came 
into collision, while the Russian Empire and the Western powers watched， 
waited and occasionally intervened. It was here，with Slovenia aspiring to 
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freedom from the Habsburgs, Croatia menaced bythe Hungarians,Bosnia and 
Herzegovina annexed by Austria, and Serbia and Bulgaria wrangling over 
Macedonia, that the spark touching o 任 Europe”s conflagration in 1914 was 
finally ignited,bringing down the Ottoman，Habsburg，Hohenzollern and 
Romanov dynasties one by one. 


Conquering the cities 


Ourthird chapter describedhow in theearly nineteenth centurythelocation of 
formal musical culture shifted from court to city,a shift closely tied to the pro- 
fessionalisation ofbourgeois musical life, and to the gradual emaciation of pat- 
ronal culture. This，however，was no Straightforward replacement of one 
System by another. The conflicting interests ofcourt and city - the tug-of-war 
between them - continued in Some quarters well into the second half of the 
nineteenth century. After all, the two leading pioneers of musical modernism 
after 1848, Wagner and Liszt, both realised their ambitions - or some of them 
-undertheaegis ofan aristocratic patronage,albeitin Wagner?s case ofa rather 
eccentric kind. And even in the early twentieth century Private sponsorship by 
well-placed and wealthy aristocratic families helped dravw the map of musical 
modernism. Yet the general trend was fairly clear. By the later nineteenth 
Century the institutions of civic music-making，like the bourgeois Society 
Which installed them, represented the new order of things. The city was now 
the principal site formusic-making,and asthemiddle-class cultural base stead- 
jlywidened,musical life began to stabijlise,though at different rates,into Struc- 
tures and practices that were reasonably uniform across Europe and the New 
World (asnoted in chapter 13). Mostofthese wereatbase dependenton market 
forces fortheir survival. 

The cities，in other words，promoted a cosmopolitan musical culture 
grounded in middle-class,mercantile values. For this reason they represented a 
tendency Somewhat at odds with the thrust of cultural nationalism, though 
Paradoxically this too was largelyan Urban phenomenon. There was a develop- 
ing tension, then, between city and nation in the later nineteenth century, just 
as there was a receding tension between city and court. The issues at stake may 
perhaps be clarified by focusing on the contrasted destinies of the two cities 
that were Widely regarded as the musical capitals of Europe at the time. Paris 
and Vienna had much in common following the 1848 Revolutions, not least 
through the parallel programmes of Urban reconstruction inaugurated by 
Napoleon and Franz Josef. The boulevards and the Ringstrasse,，and the 
impressive public buildings associated with each ofthem, a 伍 rmed and neatly 
Symbolised theascendancy ofbourgeois society under enlightened autocracies 
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in both capitals. Moreover the 'favour: ofthe two cities was similar, with polit- 
ical corruption proceeding hand in hand with the extravagance and heedless 
gaiety ofcosmopolitan capitals, where the lavish entertainments of a pleasure- 
Seeking demi-monde could barely conceal the real hardship below. For all their 
glories, Vienna and Paris were the shop windows of declining empires during 
the two decades that separated the Revolutions and the Franco-Prussian War. 

Yet given the wider political context, the two cities were bound to respond 
very differently to the challenge of strengthening nationalisms at home and 
abroad. Vienna had of course a dual status, as a city of the German confedera- 
tion butalso as theseatofthe Habsburg Empire,to whose interests developing 
German nationalism obviously posed a directthreat.Asthe capital ofan empire 
on the wane, the city was both a hotbed of underground political radicalism 
(much ofit in support ofGerman nationalism and opposed to theliberal bour- 
geois establishmentb and a showcase for imperial display. And it was the latter 
thatwas reflected in cultural lifeafter the Revolutions.The Classical legacy was 
Sustained and invigorated in these years by a renewal ofenergyatthe Hofoper， 
and above all at the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, with its newly founded 
Singverein,its ever expanding conservatory (a newbuilding was established in 
1869),and its close links with Brahms and Bruckner, the major creative fgures 
residing in Vienna in the 186os. Brahms moved therein 1863,buthis creativity 
had already been shaped by North German traditions. Significantly, his epic 
coOmposition of the 186os was the Ce7I0N 有 egUieMN1， whose implicit German 
nationalism could scarcely have been further removed from the ambience of 
Vienna; Theodor Billroth remarked that it was “So Protestant-Bachish that 让 
was difcult to make it go down here.7”Bruckner arrived in the Habsburg 
capital a little later, succeeding his teacher Sechteratthe Conservatory in 1867， 
but he too seemed a misfit, a product of provincial Austria moulded by an 
unlikely blend of South German Cecilian revivalism and VWagnerian late 
Romanticism . 

In general the repertories promoted by the Gesellschaft and at the Hofoper 
Were catholic but conservative. Wagner had a mixed reception. Zojpe912l Was 
performed in 1861, but attempts to stage Tistajz 2014 7ode in the early 186os， 
like plans to mountthe first performance of Die WMelste7S149er at the opening of 
the new opera house in 1869, came to nothing. Such hostility towards the new 
(and Brahms encountered ittoo,atleastin his early years in Vienna) was fuelled 
by certain sections of the press,but it was already deeply ingrained among the 
wider music-loving public ofVienna. For many ofthem the most characteristic 
and visible Viennese repertory belonged neither to the concerthall nor to the 


7 SeeF. May, THeZz2 oryopaxttes Bapo1s (London, 1905),II, p. 396. 
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opera house, but to a tradition of professional light music already well estab- 
lished in this, the city of musical Classicism. As early as 183o, just after the 
deaths of Beethoven and Schubert，Chopin had remarked “Here they call 
waltzes Wo7fs5s and during the Metternich years - the years of "Biedermeier 
Vienna: - it was popular dance music, composed and promoted by Joseph 
Lanner and the Strauss family, that took centre Stage in Viennese musical life 
(cf. chapter 9). Following the Revolutions, the Strauss dynasty continued to 
rule,and its members quickly learnt from Offenbach that they could dominate 
the musical stage as well as the ballroom. Such music was the true mirror of 
imperial society, and it was given a further boost by the establishment of the 
Dual Monarchy in 1867. 

At this point the empire became Austro-Hungarian” As noted earlier, this 
move wasfirstand foremostan attemptto quellthe growing liberal and nation- 
alistferment ofthe Habsburg lands. Yet on another level it involved the recog- 
nition that Austria had been obliged to cede to Prussia the leadership of the 
German-speaking world, following her defeat at Koniggratz a year earjlier. 
Vienna, in other words, was placed on the losing side in the battle between 
nations and dynasties. The city did,ofcourse,retain its status as a great capital， 
Worthy of its imperial past. There was a rapid modernisation of society in the 
years following the Dual Monarchy,together with an astonishing resurgence of 
activity in Science, philosophy and imaginative culture. But the unification of 
Germany, achieved shortly after the establishment of the Dual Monarchy, con- 
frmed thatthis wasanempire under threat. Vienna, then, was effectively side- 
lined by the swelling tide of German nationalism. In the closing years of the 
Century there was a deepening sense of insecurity about many of its cultural 
forms,expressed either as Satirical critique or in the form ofan inward-looking 
crisis ofexpression. Indeed much ofthe surge of artistic creativity atthe end of 
the century was born of a profound sense of alienation. Caught between the 
German and the Slavonic worlds, and marginalised from the nationalist ambi- 
tions ofboth,Vienna becamethe major crucible ofmodernism, notonly chron- 
iclingamuch wider crisis in liberalbourgeois society,but giving voice tohighly 
Specific forms ofexclusion and dispossession. It is no accidentthat modernism 
in Vienna, in almost every discipline including music, was predominantly a 
Jewish movement.? 

If Vienna was sidelined by the German nation following 1871，Paris was 
rather conquered by the French nation. Second Empire Parisian society ruled 


8 In a letter to his teacher Jozef Elsner， Koxesboztde1oa PdemRa Chobita ed. B. E. Sydow (Varsavw 
1955),T, p. 171. 

9 See S. Beller，ViezMa Qtd 如 e Jews 1867-1938: 4 CUOal Histom (Cambridge, 1989); also I. Oxal，M. 
Pollak and G. Botz (eds.),7ews, 47zt5em 友 St ON4 CULtte 加 Tieza (London, Boston and Henley, 1987). 
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by the theatre, and especially by opera,， was no less cosmopolitan than its 
Viennese counterpart. Sites and repertories have been discussed already in this 
volume,butitmay beworth recalling herethattheOpgkra(stillatLe Peletier for 
most of the Second Empire) was dominated by Meyerbeer，even after the 
Revolutions, and that French composers, including Berlioz, had only limited 
accesS to this most prestigious of all cultural venues. As in Vienna, there was 
resistance to Wagner, but it should be noted that the notorious disruption of 
727piSerin 186o was as much a political demonstration against Napoleon as 
achauvinistichostilityto anything 'newGerman> Forthe rest,there was Some- 
thing ofarealignmentinthe185yosand 186os.TheOpekra-Comiqueatthe Salle- 
Favart，wWhose characteristic repertory was Auber，Adam and Halekvy， 
broadened its horizons in the 186os (it would host Ca7MeN in 1875)，partly 
because the domain of "light? opera had been appropriated by Offenbach, fol- 
lowing his triumphant debut at the Bouffes-Parisiens in 1855. With their 
Satires on Contemporary mores and politics, presented in an idiom at once nos- 
talgicof and parodistic of, eighteenth-century comic opera, Offenbach and his 
librettists captured the spiritof Second Empire society with no less authentic- 
ity than their counterparts at the Opkra. And importantly, neither the Bouffes- 
Parisiens nor Le Peletier offered anything akin to those celebrations of 
nationhood, often interwoven with themes of religious conflict, that had been 
developed in the Parisian lyric theatre much earlier in the century (from the 
182os onwards),both atthe Opekraandatthenumerous secondary theatres. 
Nationalist sentiment is fed by a sense ofinferiority, and this was conspicu- 
ously lacking in the Second Empire. Yet although pride in the patria, and the 
complacency and even chauvinism that often accompany it, are less conducive 
to projects of cultural nationalism than insecurity and disadvantage, such pro- 
jects were notentirelylacking during the Second Empire. The relatively short- 
lived Thekatre-Lyrique was especially significant as the site for a genuinely 
French “drame lyrique with Gounod”s Faxst (presented in 1859) setting the 
tone, followed by his PHzEnpzoi t Baxiis (186o)， Miezle (1864) and Rollo E 
Jie 弛 (1867)，by Ambroise Thomas's MONt (1866)，and by Bizet's Zes 
bcpetxysdebenes(1863)andZajolie7eadepPert 太 (1867).The genretitle maybein 
Search of closer definition (see chapter 14), but on the back of these achieve- 
ments Massenet would build a corpus thatlentitselfwell to the overtly nation- 
alist ambitions of French culture in the aftermath of 1871. 工 让 ewise，the 
activities of various concert Societies in the 185os and 186os，including 
Pasdeloups SociEtE des JeunesArtistes (founded 1852),the SociEtE Armingaud 
(1856) and Lamoureux?s SEances Populaires de Musiques (1859), Prepared the 
ground for the significantly named SocictE Nationale de Musique, founded by 
Saint-Saens and others as part of the major resurgence of French nationalism 
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that followed defeat in 1871. This was the point at which, in the apt Words of 
Nicholas Xenos, the forces ofthe nation triumphed over those of the city?;19 
indeed they did so literally, when the Paris Commune was suppPressed by a 
national army. Music in Paris immediately after 1871 - and here the contrast 
with Vienna is striking - inscribes the history of a_ strengthening Sense of 
French national identity. Itmarked the victory ofthe nation overthe urban cos- 
mopolitanism of'“old Paris 

A similar story was told in different ways by the cities of Germany and 
Central EPurope. The historic cities ofGermany had ofcoursevery different tra- 
ditions and they Preserved their separate characters in some measure through- 
oOUt the century. The leading courts were at Berlin，Dresden and Munich: 
Berlin, a garrison townbutwith an impressive courtestablishmentand strong， 
ifconservative, musical traditions; Dresden,a cultural centre with pronounced 
nationalistleanings; Munich, developed by Ludwig Iasa'renaissance city> but 
With its artistic Pretensions Utterly remote ffom the Bavarian peasantry. Ifwe 
include Leipzig and Thuringian VWeimar, with their rich cultural history and 
reputations for progressive thoughtand art,and commercially and artistically 
active "free> cities like Frankfurtand Hamburg, we may gain Some impression 
of the thriving diversity of cultural life in the German states, prior to Unifica- 
tion. Yet in Spite of this diversity, a middle-class concert life gradually took 
Shape in Germany,similar in many ways to thatdeveloping in Paris and Vienna. 
The persistence of patronal culture delayed it, but increasingly court institu- 
tions Were transformed de jzct 如 into public institutions, with the court func- 
tioning as a promoter rather than a Sponsor of culture for middle-class 
COnSumers. Federal differences, in other words，gave way to modern Urban 
Structures, and by the 186os concert life already had a profile recognisably 
Similar to OUr Own, 

The gradual subordination of this urban culture to the idea of the nation is 
one Way of reading German history in the later nineteenth century, notexclud- 
ing its music history. LisztwWas making no pitch for German nationalism when 
he took his courtappointmentat Weimar (others had their claims on him). Yet 
by consciously seeking to re-create the conditions and ambience of Weimar 
Classicism, and even more by building a bridge between that and Viennese 
Classicism, he played his partin locating Franz Brendelbs'“New German: music 
(Cannounced at Leipzig in 1859) within a national tradition right in the heart- 
land of Germany， in a region forever associated with Bach. Wagner went 
名 rther. After abortive plans to build his theatre in Munich, he finally realised 
his objective in Bayreuth in 1872, with the Reich already established. Here the 


10 Nicholas Xenos, 'Civic Nationalism: Oxymoron? CxicaLReview 1012 (1996),p. 223. 
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conventions of middle-class institutions were decidedly thwarted, harnessed 
not onlyto the cause ofVWagner butto the causeofthe nation,whose spiritand 
destiny were intentionallyand idealistically locked into the Bayreuth project.A 
later generation of “New Germans” likewise sited their activities on a 
Bavarian-Thuringian axis,and that extended beyond the immediate Liszt 
circle to include Richard Strauss, whose early career Was centred on Weimar 
and Munich, a city increasingly identified with the modernism of Liszt and 
Wagner. Even Max Reger, no conventional "'New German? buta discreetly pro- 
gressive figure whose Brahmsian neo-Classicism has yet to gain favour outside 
Germany, worked in Munich and Leipzig. Leipzig was especially significant as 
the home of German music publishing (and therefore of those collected edi- 
tions that So eloquently spoke ofa national canon), and also, through the con- 
Servatory, as a major centre of theory and pedagogy. In Hugo Riemann 
especially ideas ofthe 'languagecharacter ofmusicboth signalled and refected 
a_ nationalist ideology，Ppreparing Some of the ground for a tradition of 
ZHUS1yiSse1lscpa 及 that could stand for the nation and atthe same time (notion- 
ally) for universal values.Ii 

In rather different ways the North German cities and their institutions also 
Served the nation.They did so partly through a proliferation of festivals (some， 
Such as the Lower Rhine,dated from early in the century and promoted anear- 
exclusive German repertory), journals and conservatories (especially Cologne 
and Frankfurb that seemed to Pronounce Germany the true 'home” of music 
(See chapter 8). They did so also through music societies (often sponsoring - as 
in Hamburg-ambitious concertseries)and through thevoluntaryassociations 
that played so central a part in German musical life generally, and especially in 
the Protestantnorth. In subtle,and notalways positive,ways the choral associ- 
ations in particular fostered thesense ofan almostfamilial national community 
amongtheir middle-class participants,and it is notable thatleading composers 
Such as Brahms in Hamburg and Bruch in Berlin were closely associated with 
them.12 Unsurprisingly, their conservative,even reactionary, inclinations Were 
well attuned to Berlin, and to Prussian society generally. Yetat the same time， 
as the capital of the new Reich, Berlin hosted a growing band of radical, pro- 
gressive artists in the lateryears ofthe century,including thecomposersBusoni 
and Strauss (who arrived there frfom Munich in 1898), both committed to a 
probing，exploratory modernism that extended the bourgeois faith in 
Progress.And three years after Strauss,Schoenberg arrived in Berlin for a two- 

11 SeeAlexanderRehdqing,'Natureand Nationhoodin Hugo Riemann”s DualisticTheory ofHarmony” 
Ph.D. diss.,Cambridge University (1998). 


12 For a Useful discussion of the changing ideology behind choral associations, see John Deathridge， 
“Germany: The“Special Path” in Jim Samson (ed.), 7Tpe ZateRowaNtic Ba (Londonand Basingstoke, 1991)， 
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year period, returning to the city in 1911. His high-minded aesthetic - jealous 
ofthe integrity ofart, protective of its truthfulness, fearful of its debasement - 
was in reality a product of Viennese modernism, finding its context in the 
music of Mahler，the campaigns of Karl Kraus，the deliberations of 
Wittgenstein and the "Vienna Circle and the expressionism of Kokoschka. 
Yet,， and here is the paradox，no composer was more preoccupied than 
Schoenberg with the renewal of German music,and his dual biography in this 
reSpect Speaks ofa wider crisis of identity. In due course the category "German 
music would come to embrace Vienna as easily as Berlin. We would speak of a 
“Second Viennese School and ofan Austro-German tradition': 

The music of Eastern and Central Europe is often differentiated from that 
tradition. Yet in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries musical life at 
the Polish, Hungarian and Bohemian couUrts was not so different from,and was 
often modelled on,that ofthe German courts,and its urban modernisation fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. Warsaw was Something of a Special case in that the 
promising resurgence of musical life at the beginning of the century was 
thwarted by the failure ofthe 183o rising. There was greater continuity in the 
Habsburg cities Prague and Pest (later United with Buda). These cities had 
quite different profiles and traditions in the early nineteenth century, the one 
withafine medieval heritage,the other still awaiting its mostimpressive devel- 
opment as an imperial capital, but they also had much in common. Until the 
mid-century both were thoroughly German in all but name, with their admin- 
istrative Structures,their artistic organisations and their social mores modelled 
largely on Vienna,and as in Vienna fashionable society promoted a distinctive 
repertory of professional popular music as well as a fourishing concert and 
Operatic life. In both cities there were music Societies promoting chamber and 
Orchestral series,new teaching institutions (the Prague conservatory opened in 
1811, while the Singing School of the Society of Musicians, prototype of the 
BudapestAcademy, was founded in 184o) and opera companies, both German- 
languageand Czech- or Hungarian-language.This tug-of-warbetweenthelan- 
guages in turn became the key feature of formal culture in these cities - and 
across East Central Europe as a whole - in the second half of the nineteenth 
Century. 

Bythen thegraduallyexpanding bourgeoisie ofthe (largelyagrarian) eastern 
Habsburg Empire was mustering its artistic and intellectual energies in 
Support ofnationalist causes. Moreover there was an ethnic as well as a nation- 
alist dimension to this. The gathering Strength of Slavonic nationalisms,， at 
times articulated in pan-Slavonic movements,became an ever greater challenge 
not only to the Austrian Germans but to the Germans generally. This was 
reflected in growing divisions in the organisation of musical life throughout 
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the region. Already at the turn ofthe eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ver- 
nacular Singspiele, such as Stefanirs CUd MoNieMt0O (The Supposed Miracle) in 
Poland, Ruzitskays BE&1x jptihsa (Belaxs Flighb in Hungaryand Skroups Didtzxtek 
(The Tinker in Bohemia were hugely popular among native audiences. In the 
later nineteenth century formal musical culture increasingly refected the 
growing rivalry between nativeand foreign (usually German) communities. At 
the same time it proclaimed through its institutions a Strengthening commit- 
ment to nationalism. In several towns the main performing forces were segre- 
gated strictly along national lines. In Brno，for example，concerts Were 
organised for the German population at the Deutsches Hags and for a native 
audience at the Besedni Dom. In Ljubljana (Laibach) there was a comparable 
division between the Philharmonische Gesellschaft and the Glasbena Matica. 
And often the segregation amounted to Something like a_ cultural war. In 
Poznat, for instance (especially after 187o), Poles would avoid the German 
COncerts at all costs,attending only the Polish concerts atthe Hotel Bazar. 
Unsurprisingly, opera was even more clearly segregated. Even where separ- 
atevenueswerenotavailable there would often betwo companies,German and 
native, as in Lwow, Zagreb and Pest. In Prague the division was cleaner still. 
The EstatesTheatre (and in summerthe NewTownTheatre) continued to offer 
German-language opera throughout the century, though its leading position 
wasusurped bytheestablishment ofthe Neues Deutsches Theaterin 1888.The 
Czech community, meanwhile, was served by the Provisional Theatre, opened 
in 1861 and designed exclusively for Czech-language productions. Itremained 
the home ofCzech opera for some twenty years beforethe opening ofthelong- 
awaited National Theatre in 1882.13 Indeed the proliferation of so-called 
“national theatres throughout East Central Europe in itself speaks eloquently 
oftheharnessing ofthe cities to anationalist cause and ofthe increasing asSoci- 
ation of that cause with an emerging bourgeoisie. The example of Prague was 
followed some two years later by Brno. “National theatres had already been 
established in Warsaw (1765)，Pest (1837)，Bucharest (1852) and Belgrade 
(1869),and theywould soon appear in Zagreb (187o) and Pozsony (Bratislava) 
(1886). In each case the enterprise, often involving a lengthy building Pro- 
gramme, came to take on powerfully symbolic values. Even where repertories 
Were dominated, as they were almost bound to be, by the mainstreams of 
European music,thenationalistvoice nowhad a platform. Likethe segregation 
of formal culture, the national theatres werea marker ofnationalistagendas in 
the cities of East Central Europe. And there was a further informal marker 
in the changing patterns of composer biography. Where native composers 


13 See John Tyrrell, Czecp Obperz (Cambridge, 1988). 
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typically drifted abroad in the first half of the nineteenth century - to the 
German courts, Italy, Paris or Vienna - they now settled in theirhomeland and 
involved themselves actively with its institutions as they set about the task of 
building a repertory ofmodern national music. 


Forging the nations 


The Franco-Prussian war of187o-71helped define the nationhood ofFrance no 
lessthan Germany. The SociEtE Nationale de Musique may have been less ambi- 
tious in the Scale of its concert activities than Several other organisations in 
Paris,but its revivalistmission was unambiguously nationalist,and as such rep- 
resentative of the wider tendencies of French culture following the war. Thus 
the revival of French instrumental music asSociated with the SocictE, challeng- 
ing Germany on its home ground, was part and parcel of a quest for national 
dignity (see chapter 17),as was the search forvalidating traditions in earlier eras 
of French music，A fgure such as Louis-Albert Bourgault-Ducoudray 
(184o-191o) neatly linked these two modes of nationalistambition,as afound- 
ingmember (along with SaintrSaens) ofthe SocictE Nationale and as a Professor 
of Music History atthe Conservatoire. Like Louis Niedermeyer before him, he 
Setouttoraise the general awareness of French Renaissance repertories notonly 
asateacherand writer but, more directly, through his activities as a choral con- 
ductorI4 where he blazed a trail for the activities of the Schola Cantorum 
(founded 1896), associated especially with D?Indy (1851-1931) and Bordes 
(1863-1909). Moreover，Bourgault-Ducoudray touched importantly on yet 
another dimension of French nationalism, the development of regional iden- 
tities through an exploration of folksong, tapping into “la muse populaire': 
There were two dimensions to this in late nineteenth-century France. The 
(Frencb) region could stand as a kind of concentrated, essentialised form of a 
larger national identity, as exploited in several works by dIndy, Guy Ropartz 
(1864-1955)and Deodat de SeEveErac (1872-1921).Alternatively theexotic (non- 
French) repertory could serve as a measure of difference, and here Bourgault- 
Ducoudray”s studies of Greek folksong formed a useful model. 

Annegret Fauser has demonstrated hovw several ofthese nationalist impulses 
coincided atthe Exposition Universale in 1889.There was theappropriation of 
Massenet?salready composed opera Escja7MiONde as the o 伍 cial representative of 
Present-day French creativity,， "placed” historically by performances of eight- 
eenth- and early nineteenth-century opkras comiques; there was the celebra- 
tion ofrepublicanism as a French achievement in the spectacular performances 


14 Donna Marie DiGrazia, CozceitSocieties 太 Payis ad 友 ezr ChoraLRebertozies 5. 1828-188o (Ann Arbor， 
19959)， 
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of Augusta Holmess Ode trizibpale; and there was of course the music ofthe 
French colonies.15 These latter repertories introduced a note ofambivalence to 
the nation-building project, helping to define the homeland through cultural 
difference,butalso prone to appropriation in aspirit ofeclecticism (as a means 
ofinvigoration and renewal) that was common to earlier generations of French 
music. Russian music served a comparably ambivalent role in later nineteenth- 
century France.And whatofVagner,promoted so vociferously in French liter- 
atureand criticism?Ihomas Greyhas suggested (chapter 14) thateven the most 
Wagnerian of French composers remained loyal to the French musical tradi- 
tion in many points of style" Ifthe concept ofa'French tradition” has any con- 
crete meaning, it may refer to the melodic priority (Subject to ornamental 
elaboration),theformallucidity,and,more generally,the cool,poised,Classical 
quality，essentially latinate，that is detectable in even the most German- 
infuenced music by French composers ofthe late nineteenth century, and that 
is frmly reinstated in the music of FaurE and Ravel. It is no doubt significant 
thatneither composer had any truck with Wagner. In contrast, Debussy inher- 
ited something ofthe more general French ambivalence towards Wagner, and 
the defiant assertion of national values, invoking Couperin and (significantly) 
Chopin, in his later music in particular was genuinely hard-won. 
“Wehavemade Italy Nowwemustmake Italians.Thewell-known tag,pop- 
ularlybutwronglyattributed to Cavour,pinpointsaparadoxattheheartofthe 
nationalist enterprise in Italy.15 The concept of national consciousness was 
Prior to the state, and called it forth. Thus the Rzso7g1iezto - an Italy-wide 
movement,and one in which artists played an active part (but see chapter 4 on 
the tendency to overstate Verdi?s role in this) - was predicated on a concept of 
nationhood and fuelled byquite specific anti-Habsburg sentiment,even on the 
part ofthose territories that were not directly ruled byAustria. Yet the accom- 
plishment of the primary political objective could not, and did not, instantly 
forge the cities and states, which had their difterent histories and traditions， 
into a nation. The enormity of that task had been well recognised long before 
unification, and it motivated the rather particular brand of social and political 
Romanticism that distinguished imaginative culture in Italy from its North 
European counterparts. Hence the rash of historical novels, plays, operas and 
paintings,with theirthinly disguised contemporary relevance,associated with 
the Rzso791eENt 如 . Hence, too, the reform of language, amounting to nothing 


15 Annegret Fauser，“VWorld Fair - World Music: Musical Politics in 1889 Paris, in Jim Samson and 
Bennett Zon (eds.)，NiteteeN 太 -CENtD WMSiC: Selected Proceedilgs Oo 友 e 7T21 太 TtemaatiOUaL CONJETENCe ON 
和 Nieteelt 她 -Cellty Msic (Aldershot, forthcoming). 

16 Itseemas that it was actually uttered by Massimo DAzeglio,a Piedmontese intellectual and politician 
Who succeeded Cavour as the second prime minister ofthe newly formed Kingdom ofItaly. Iam grateful to 
Emmanuele Senici for this information. 
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lessthanthe creation ofa national languagefromawelterofdialects.And hence 
theattempts-byVerdiand others-to groundimplicitnationalist programmes 
(asin Napxccoand 7TZoMpaza1) informsand materials thatremained accessibleto 
a wide cross-section ofthe Italian populace. 

Following 1848 there was a renewed sense of urgency in nationalist enter- 
Prises, in music as in other fields. It seems possible in retrospect to identify 
Several different Strands. One was an increasingly possessive attitude to 
“national materials. Again there is a paradox at the root of this. Despite the 
growing cosmopolitanism of operatic styles， the Italian operatic tradition 
became the jealously guarded preserve of the Italian composer, and pains were 
taken to differentiate it from rival national traditions，both French and 
German.Another,related to thefirst,was the consolidation ofrepertory opera， 
Which had the effect offrming up an exclusive tradition based on a group of 
highly valued fgures, pastand present. A third, developed largely in the post- 
Unification years, Was a renewed interest in early Italian repertories. This of 
couUrse included Palestrina and his contemporaries. But even more Significant 
(given theappropriation ofPalestrinaby Europeasawhole) wasthenew-found 
enthusiasm for Monteverdi, who would become a giant figure in the musical 
nation-building ofthe early twentieth century. In all these respects Italy elab- 
oOrated themes that Were common to nationalist programmes in other 
European countries. But there was another tendency,，born of Italy”s long- 
Standing reputation as the heartland ofmusic.The rise ofa Romantic aesthetic， 
German in origin and nature, was profoundly threatening to the Prestige of 
Italian opera, inimical to its entertainment Status, to its approach to text and 
authorship, and even to its performance conditions. The result was a loss of 
confidence (by Italians themselves) in the primacy of Italian music, as German 
Symphonism increasingly dominated European musical culture as a whole.27 

This deepening sense ofinsecurity in relation to German music married with 
amore general insecurity in Italian culture and society as the century drewtoa 
close. The first fush of national pride gave way in the 189os to a more funda- 
mental questioning of national identity. Even Verdi responded, as the parodis- 
tic tendencies of Fzpst 太 suggest. Yet Falste 太 in its turn pointed to new creative 
possibilities for younger Italian composers. Busoni in particular saw in the 
Work a way of re-establishing links not only with Rossini and Donizetti but 
with Mozart, who,like his other mentors, Bach and Liszt, seemed to represent 
apoint of contact between the two great traditions - Italian and German - to 
which he felt himselfheir. Here,in the declining years of repertory Opera, and 
in the context ofa belatedly industrialised nation,understandings ofan Italian 


17 SeeJohn Rosselli,'Italy:The Decline ofaTradition? in Samson (ed.), TNpe Za 如 RomaNC BE PP. 130-1. 
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tradition Were gradually broadened out. The issue at stake was how an Italian 
identity might be redefined, in ways that remained essentially separate from 
the operatic tradition. There were extreme positions, in which artand politics 
were unhappily wedded. But there was also a more moderate path, marked in 
particular by Busonis revival of a long-dormant tradition of instrumental 
music. Busoni promoted, among many other things, a visionary modernity 
comparable to Schoenberg”s,anda'“Young Classicism” (his term) comparable to 
Stravinsky>”s, with whom he shared a discreet detachment from the heritage of 
folk and Baroque musics he Simultaneously invoked. His infuence on later 
Italian music, thegeze7azioze dejPottaxztl, was perhaps more inspirational than 
compositional，but it should be noted that composers such as Casella 
(1883-1947) and Malipiero (1882-1973), whose music belonged of course to 
another century, also defined their national identity in terms that linked 
Progress to the recovery ofan ancient heritage. 

The projection ofGerman symphonism as a Privileged high-status tradition 
had a clear nationalist resonance in the ninteenth century. Thus, as early as 
1824,A.B. Marx,having damned the nations in turn, wrote (in his Be7iizer 4 由 
EM1E11E MUNS1KaUscjpe Zeitotg) that analliance is forming in the realm of music， 
Proceeding fom Germany as its middle point (as before Italy) in all of higher 
educated Europe" The tone reminds us unmistakably of Goethe?s celebration 
of the Strasbourg Minster in Toz Dexkcper Bapzlst (1772): “this is German 
architecture,ourarchitecture. Something ofwhich the Italian cannotboast, far 
less the Frenchman ... ,8 sentiments echoed by Schlegel in B1ieje aUfezzer Reise 
(18o6),，by Schinkel in his Poject joy 4 Maxsojex (181o), and by the neo- 
medieval pronouncements ofthe BoisserEe brothers atCologne.The projectof 
completing Cologne Cathedral, whose extension foundation stone was laid in 
1842, was powerfully symbolic of this national consciousness, expressing “the 
Spirit of German unity and strength> as King Friedrich Wilhelm IV remarked 
on the occasion (Prussia had acquired its Rhine Province in 1815，creating 
Strong cultural links between Berlin and the Rhenish cities Diisseldorf and 
Cologne). Indeed Sulphis Boissereke proposed at the time that the walls of the 
aisles should be filled with monuments, and serve as a national Valhalla. This 
glorification and idealisation ofa German pastwas of course gristto the mill of 
the nationalist cause, and it had its counterpart in all the arts, not least in the 
construction of a national canon in music, frmed up in festivals, concert life 
and publishing enterprises. It is notable, too, that nationalism in Germany 
carried with ita strong familial quality, grounded in the ideal ofthe bourgeois 
family, the myth of community, and the Protestant ethic. Thus in music the 


18 Fora discussion of the context for this celebration of Gothic architecture, see Richard Friedenthal， 
Goetje: Bi57Z 沦 ad7Ties(London, 1963),p. 82. 
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emergent canon was viewed as a genealogy, headed by Bach; indeed the Bach 
人 mily was itselfa model forthelarger genealogy. “Truly” wrote Spitta in 188o， 
“did Sebastian Bach spring from the very core and marrow of the German 
People”.1? 

The Cologne Cathedral project registered a further aspect of developing 
nationalism. This was the elevation ofthe Rhine as a potent symbol of nation- 
hood,the more potent in that itexplicitly linked north and south: the Prussian 
Rhine Province and the Bavarian Rhine Palatinate.”” Rhenish Romantic 
nationalism reached its apogee in the remarkable outpouring of Rhinelieder in 
the 184os (following the so-called "Rhine Crisis of 184o), in the work of the 
Nazarene painters，and ultimately in Wagner?s tetralogy Der Ri des 
Nipeltyel, whose poem was begun at the end of that same decade. The folk 
ethos and nature worship so central to German nationalism (in sharp contrastto 
its French counterparb is embodied in much ofthis Rhenish art. It taps into a 
rich vein of Romantic nationalism，much of it stemming (musically) from 
Weber, incorporating poeticised images of the forest, the hunt, the ubiquitous 
hero-wanderer, and the various mythological figures associated with the Rhine 
itself' notably the Lorelei and the Nibelungen. This "animising: of the Rhine 
was of course given its most Sustained expression in Wagner”s Ri9g, where the 
linkagebetweenamytho-historical subject-matterand thecontemporaryworld 
is made explicit. The sense of a continuing tradition, where the deeds of an 
idealised past are the exemplars ffom which modern Man may draw significant 
parallels for resolving, personal, spiritual and social problems, links Wagner?s 
enterprise with that ofthe Nazarenes. Itamounts really to the construction ofa 
“new” mythology based on the old, and it fnds its context in the collections of 
German folklore and myth madebythe Heidelberg Attexra 如 among many others， 
and in a more general tendency to associate the "old Germany” revealed in ideal- 
ised form in such collections with a no less idealised Classical Greece. 

This poeticising ofthe pastand of nature to generate an image of Germany 
(Herder”s “Spirit of the nation>7) was bolstered by the historicism and organi- 
cism around which a good deal of idealist thought was gathered. Both these 
Principles，perfectly fused in the biological metaphor of organic growth， 
Worked to forgea conceptofthe nationasacultural unity,andatthe sametime 
aconceptofmusic- “absolute music? - as central to the larger national identity. 
The centrality of music, moreover, United the "common man? and the philoso- 
pherina manner rather specific to Germany (and reflected even in the natureof 


19 Philipp Spitta, Jopa7Nt SebustiaN Bacp: 55 TTD 人 CUL TUetce 0 切 e WMSiC of Gem010, trans. Clara Bell 
andJ.A. Fuller Maitland (London, 1899),I, p. 13. 

20 For a detailed examination ofRhenish Romanticism in music, see Cecelia Hopkins Porter, 7Ne RHAz1e 
0S MUSiCQL Metabpor: CUtQLTEeztib) 训 Ge RONEC WSIC (Boston, 1996). 
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the German language, with its singular capacity to link the abstract and the 
Concrete).Thus the cultivation ofmusic as a worthy, improving activity was an 
importantdimension ofthe down-to-earth bourgeois ethic in Germany. Atthe 
Same time music was often at the heart of the philosophical debate. “In the 
realm of ideas . . . not only inner unity and national independence but also a 
decided superiority must be granted to the Germans” wrote arl Kossmaly in 
Nexe Zeicp1 刘 jy Mandhewenton to identify musicas 'the mostsublime 
...ofallthe arts.21 Much more than in Italy, nationalism in Germany was 
located in ideas, or more precisely in a conjunction of ideas and feeling, a con- 
junction forwhich musicserved asaprivileged model.Absolute musicnot only 
stood for the unity of the German spirit, then; it expressed the inexpressible， 
“madeavailable" the ineftable,and encapsulated that sense oflongingand inter- 
iority atthe heart ofGerman Romanticism. 

Just how political and cultural nationalisms intersected in Germany in the 
later years of the century isa complex and controversial subject. Hegels legacy 
in this respectwas doubled-edged. Itis no surprise thatartists were disinclined 
to embrace the full implications ofa philosophy of history that was - to PuUtiL 
mildly - less than sanguine about the future of art. Yet that same philosophy， 
Selectively "applied: to art, could privilege the contemporary by identifying 
history as progress, and could even suggest to Some a link between artistic 
Progress and political progress. For Hegel, political progress described the 
modern Prussian State, and the tendency of his political philosophy was 
towards justthe kind ofauthoritarianism represented by an increasingly milit- 
arised Prussia before and beyond unification. Indeed a historian such as 
Treitschke would later reconcile the Prussian “conquest of Germany with a 
natural, “organic” process ofunification in ways that clearly registered Hegels 
infuence. Cultural nationalism was not just the seedbed of political national- 
ism, then. It was also the legitimation of some of its less palatable means and 
COnsequences. Selfrevidently the forging of the German nation was partly at 
the expenseof its "others- political,cultural,and even ethnic; witness all those 
claims for the superiority ofGerman culture,born ofa Hegelian beliefthat the 
onus of revelation - the next stage of an unfolding process - now fell to 
Germany (Prussia). Such claims were Symptomatic of a chauvinism directed 
notjustatItaly,Franceand the Habsburg Empire,butatthe Latin and Slavonic 
races. And of course at the Jews. Here we would note that Wagner?s represen- 
tation ofthe German nationyits pastand its present, was part ofa larger Story - 
aseparation ofGerman and German-Jewish communities. Yet it is easy to read 
that larger Story (backwards from the holocausb in too Unnuanced a way. 


21 Karl Kossmaly, Nexe Zeic1y 刘 Jr MUSi, 19 February 1841,P. 59. 
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Another story (read forwards from emancipation) told of growing Jewish 
Success and a putative Symbiosis between the Traces， The reception of 
Mendelssohn (even Wagners reception of Mendelssohn) tells both stories， 
and it was only in the first third of the twentieth century that the former 
Prevailed.22 

Wagners polemic，characteristic of a widespread and increasing anti- 
Semitism in the political and cultural life ofthe new Reich, attracted attention 
because ofhis status as nothing less than a cultural icon. By theend ofthe nine- 
teenth century he had become mystically separated o 任 from the wider operatic 
CODntext, as to Some extenthe is even today. His world vision,and the xenopho- 
bia it embodied, found temporary favour with the young Nietzsche among 
others, but for the most part its representation (and reception) at Bayreuth 
remained alooffrom such programmes ofnarrow nationalism. Bayreuth would 
bemanipulated ofcourse,byCosimaand hercircle,and bytheThird Reich,but 
its Survival had little to do with the fascism of the future,and everything to do 
with the idealism of the past. Quite apart from the dignity it assigned to 
German opera, the Wagnerian music drama, with its Projects ofunity and syn- 
thesis, represented the summation of those ambitious early Romantic claims 
for music， that through its self-referential, autonomous qualities it had a 
unique capacity to access the infinite, attain the transcendental. In this sense 
Wagner, no less than the symphonic tradition,was heir to an aesthetic ofabso- 
lute music. The realisation ofthat aesthetic - in Wagner, in Beethoven and the 
Symphonic canon, even in Bach (who, ironically enough, was transformed in a 
Phistoricist reception into a kind of originating paradigm of absolute mnusic) - 
marked thelargerachievementofGerman musicin thenineteenth centuryyand 
before it even the polemics of the 185os recede from view. Through that 
achievementmusicplayed its majorrolein building firstthenation and then its 
cultural empire. 

Nowhere did the seeds of Herders cultural-linguistic nationalism fall on 
more fertile soil than in East Central Europe.23 His few words on the future of 
the Slavonic peoples were to become slogans of political nationalism in the 
eastern Habsburg territories, as they Sought to forge independent national 
States modelled on the bourgeois national states ofthe West. Yetthe societies of 
East Central Europe were very different from their western counterparts, and 

22 See Ritchie Robertson, THe 7Iewis 思 > Questioz zz Gem0UTiterattye I749-1939 (Oxford, 1999). 

23 The extent to which the region I have described as “East Central Europe” had any real identity as an 
historical unit remains something ofa open question. Certainly it would be misleading to project back on 
to the nineteenth-century map the “Eastern Europe' created by Yalta, together with that sharp sense ofsep- 
aration 人 from the West which characterised the late twentieth-century political history of the territories 
roughly separating Russia and Germany. Larry Wol 作 has gone so far as to claim that “Eastern Europe” is 
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as aresult nationalism was promoted not only by an emergent bourgeoisie (as 
in the Wesb,butby an established class-conscious middle gentry, who claimed 
to Speak on behalf of the 有 jsie. Because of this divorce between ideology 
and social realities, nationalism in these lands, even more than in Germany'， 
tended to thrive on myth and dream -the myth ofa glorious past,the dream of 
aglorious future. The historicism common to Europe as a whole in the later 
nineteenth century began to take on a very Special significance in the eastern 
empire, with constant recourse to historic rights, waves of heritage gathering， 
andapolitical struggleforlanguagerights in education and the publicdomain. 
In this contextthe composer,no lessthan the poet,rummaged history,mythol- 
ogy and folklore to render his nationalist Statement，with major initiatives 
taken in opera by Moniuszko (1819-72) in Poland, by Erkel (181o-93) in 
Hungary and by Smetana (1824-84) in Bohemia. While opera was the most 
obvious genre for the nationalist composer, Programmatic instrumental music 
ran it a close Second. Indeed the fowering of the symphonic poem in Russia 
and Central Europe must be understood at least in part as a response to the 
nationalist imperative. Thus，the poetic or loosely philosophical subject- 
matter that characterised Liszts pioneering works gave way to more “narra- 
tive" programmes based on national history, geographyand folklore,notably in 
Russia and the Czech ljands. Smetana, Fibich (185o-19oo) and Dvoiak all cele- 
brated Bohemia in this way. 

The most powerful symbol of nationalism in East Central Europe was the 
musicofthe'follke, which had aspecial richnessand vitality in theasyetunmod- 
ernised rural communities of these territories. The nationalist movements of 
the nineteenth century made substantial capital out of folklore, which they 
Viewed - somewhat Spuriously - as a collective expression of national (as 
Opposed to social or regional) identities. The general practice was to allow a 
repertory of generalised folk idioms (modal types, bourdon drones, ornamen- 
tations, rhythmic patterns, and so on) to serve as an all]-purpose musical sig- 
nifier of nationalism，while specificity resided in a poetics of intention and 
reception; and here the equation of folk culture and nationalism was real 
enough. That equation was already a debating point in early nineteenth- 
century Poland and it became a compositional reajlity in the mazurkas of 
Chopin. By the mid-century it had gained a solid footing in Russia and 站 
quickly spread to the rest of Central Europe. Folksong and dance，then， 
asSumed considerable privilege in the nineteenth century, and the activity of 
collecting gathered momentum,providing thecomposerwith easily accessible， 
iless than authentic,sources. In addition there was an Upsurge of creativity in 
popular song，especially associated with the gypsy bands of Hungary and 
Romania, and this too served the committed nationalist composer. There was 
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of course nothing new in the composer turning to such music. What was new 
位 om around the mid-century was thespiritin which itwas deployed,asit came 
increasingly under the sway of a nationalist commitment. No longer a decora- 
tive elaboration of existing syntax, it became a means of reshaping that syntaxX. 
Even when presented in the form of simple transcriptions, folk and popular 
musics were novw freighted with a nationalist ideology. 

In the second half of the century, then, national schools began to develop 
across East Central Europe,though with the exception ofthe Czech ljands they 
achieved limited success outsidetheir native lands,atleastuntil the early twen- 
tieth century. In this respect, Chopin was a pioneering figure. In the mazurkas 
and polonaises he composed after he left Poland in 183o he allowed the dance 
pieces to stand not as a conventional means of creating Polish colour but as a 
defiant expression of national identity, integrating indigenous qualities with 
the most advanced techniques of contemporary European art music. That his 
achievements Were not developed in Poland was due aboveall to the repressive 
aftermath to the 183o rising. It was Moniuszko rather than Chopin who met 
the musical needs of the country in the post-183o years. In his “Home 
Songbooks” and in his major operas Za and Sbas270 Domdr (The Haunted 
ManonD, Moniuszko dictated the musical formulation of "Polishness” to later 
composers such as Zelenski (1837-1921)，Noskowski (1846-19o9) and 
Zarebski (1854-85). This really amounted to little more than colouring the 
European styles ofan earlier generation (especially Italian and French opera of 
the early nineteenth century) with the rhythms of national dances. It was only 
in the early twentieth century that a younger generation of Polish composers 
(Kariowicz and Szymanovwski especially) succeeded in breaking through the 
barrier of institutional and stylistic conservatism that isolated Polish mnusic 
位 om Europe, regaining some point of contact with Chopin”s path-breaking 
achievement. 

Like Moniuszko, those Hungarian composers who remained in Pest and 
Poszony (now Bratislava in Slovakia) - notably Erkel and Mosonyi(1815-7o) - 
Seldom gained access to wider European cultural capitals. Indeed itis tempting 
to compare Liszt and Erkel in this respect to Chopin and Moniuszko. Where 
Erkel spoke to native Hungarians in a language accessible to all, Liszt spoke to 
the world at large about Hungary, and in the language of contemporary 
European artmusic. Like Moniuszko?s,Erkels matureoperas - especially Bi 
Bt (1861) and Batpovics Gy (1874) - wentsome Way towards establishing 
a national operatic style, but they have seldom crossed the national frontier 
With any Success. Liszt, on the other hand, cultivated Hungary only in certain 
Selected works, including 刀 z0t9a1ia (1856), Die peilge Elizabe 轨 (1865) and the 
Coronation Mass (1867),together with such piano pieces as SUNt 4cM0E JE7N11L 
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from the third book of 47zxtles de jelerztage (1869-72). Yet, like Chopin in his 
mature dance pieces,he drew on native features to underline anationalist com- 
mitment rather than to cultivate conventional exoticisms. Even in the four late 
有 RHpabsodies Ho1g1o1es，wWhere We might reasonably have expected a more 
popularidiom,Liszt makes itabundantly clearthatthereneed beno incompat- 
ibility between nationalism and modernism. In due course thatmessagewould 
be underlined by Bartok, though in BartOk the "tone” of the nationalist enter- 
Prise changed radically, subsumed within a larger Project ofsynthesis between 
folkand art musics, between East and West. 

In theearly nineteenth century, Prague was an imperial capital with a repu- 
tation for music not far short of Vienna?s. Leading Bohemian composers,such 
as Dussek, TomgdsSek and Vorfisek, were cosmopolitan fgures,as much at home 
in Vienna or London as in Prague. Smetana?s career began in a similar way. BuUt 
in the 186os, when he finally settled in Prague after extended exposure to the 
ideas ofthe Liszt circle, he committed himselfto an alliance between national 
imagesand symbols on one hand and progressive European musicon the other， 
creating in his tone poems and operas (See chapter 14) a Store of devices and 
associations on which his later compatriots would draw. At the same time, the 
historical and geographical proximity ofAustro-German culture ensured that 
the nineteenth-century Czech masters maintained a fairly close dialogue with 
WestEuropean traditions.This was especiallythe case for Smetana?s Successor， 
complement and to some extent rival in late nineteenth-century Czech music， 
Antonin Dvoiak, who (rather like Tchaikowsky in Russia) set out deliberately 
to “place” national characteristics within the framework of a predominantly 
cosmopolitan idiom, indebted above all (at least in the instrumental works) to 
Brahms. And much the same is true of the Romantic nationalism associated 
with less well-known figures such as Zdenek Fibich and Josef Bohuslav 
Foerster (1859-1951),and even Jan4cek(1854-1928) in his earlier music. It was 
in the twentieth century (beyond the purview of this volume) that Jandcek 
found a more characteristically innovatory voice,and that in turn was partof a 
much more general "renaissance of music in East Central Europe, associated 
with BartokandKodily in Hungary, and with Szymanowski in Poland. 
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During the second half of the nineteenth century the cultural life of Poland， 
Hungary and the Czech lands stood in a characteristically ampbivalent relation- 
Ship to west European traditions. Even as they embraced the institutional and 
material forms of a shared imperial culture, these nations Or would-be nations 
Set OUt to construct their individual cultural identities. They began to Partici- 
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pate,in other words,in thetussle ofcompetitive nationalisms that characterised 
cultural life as a whole in the late nineteenth century. The competition - the 
Word is not too Strong - Was based on geographical difference, on constructed 
historiesand traditions,and on adeveloping sense of'mainstreamsand "periph- 
eries Edward Said famously argued that Europe constructed the OFrient to its 
(thatis to Europe”s) own specifications.24 This represents,of course,an obvious 
“other, butarguably the sameanalysis can be applied to the Orient within - the 
cuUltures of gypsies and Jews - as well as to those less obvious “others" the cul- 
tures around the edge of Europe, further removed from the major centres than 
anywhere in East Central Europe. In this respect Richard Taruskin echoed Said 
when he suggested that European musicians constructed their own Russia, as 
well as their own Orient, and proceeded to demonstrate that our evaluations of 
Russian musicare notatall congruent with those of Russian musicians.”2 All in 
all, historical justice is hard to come by as we assess the cultures of Europe”s 
periphery. We may skew the plot in favour of the values ofa dominant culture， 
writing a kind of assimilationist history which draws the more highly valued 
fgures into a canon of European Romanticism or modernism, while ignoring 
measures ofdifference.Alternatively (and this is probably the greater danger) we 
may fetishise whatwe perceive to bethe difference. In either caseweruntherisk 
ofundervaluing, or misunderstanding, the constitutive role of Western Europe 
as an historical "presence” in those cultures which sought to establish their sep- 
arateness. Dialogues with the West were fundamental to the questfor a voice in 
the East, the South-east,the North,and the far West. 

ElsewhereIhave argued that this question can be focused by considering two 
Socially polarised countries on the edge of Europe: Britain and Russia.zs It was a 
polarity between an "advanced industrialised country and a backward feudal 
one;i between a coOUntry Which tended to reduce European achievements to the 
Status of passing 包 shions - ideas to be tried for size - and one which agonised 
Over Europe, either embracing it Uncritically or rejecting it fiercely; between a 
culture which (Putting it blatantly) collapsed aesthetics into ethics and one 
Which collapsed ethics into aesthetics. Briefly,I suggested that this polarity 
allowed us to view separately and with particular clarity, two strands that were 
held in dialectical opposition in France and Germany, where they generated an 
increasingly explosive force-field. In Britain bourgeois music-making devoted 


24 Edward Said, Oxientalisji (New York, 1979). 

25 Richard Taruskin,“Some Thoughts on the Historyand Historiography ofRussian Music> THe JOAN01 
ofMasicology, 314 (1984)， PP. 321-39. See also De121i19 RaSsia WMSical): 本 istorical ad 瑟 e77UENENEICQL ESS0JS 
(Princeton, 1997). 

26 Jim Samson, "Musicand Society”> in Samson (ed.), THe Zatb Romtattic Ba pp.28-33. 工 ikewise some of 
the material on Eastern Europe draws on my chapter "East Central Europe: The Struggle for National 
Identity” in the same book. 
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itself whole-heartedly to canonic and popular repertories, cultivating the per- 
former and listener at the expense of the composer and accepting more-or-less 
Uncritically the commodity status of music. Only in the twilight ofthe century 
did composers of real stature emerge from a musical establishment reluctant to 
promorte original creativity (most composers were trained in Europe). And even 
here - in the music of Parry (1848-1918)，Stanford (1852-1924)，Mackenzie 
(1847-1935) and Elgar (1857-1934)，whose "Enigma” Variations just Squeeze 
into the nineteenth century - the stylistic dialogue with Europe was one-sided， 
to Say the least; only through the idiomatic demands of word-setting was there 
any real resistance to continental styles. The timely adoption of Elgar as a 
national fgure, together with the creative reclamation by later composers of 
folksong and the Tudor-Elizabethan inheritance in a circular and selfreferential 
questfor “Englishness belongs essentially to twentieth-century history. 

In Russia, on the other hand, the equation of nationalism and modernism 
created a powerful and radical alternative to the forms and conventions of VVest 
European music - hardly surprising, given the virtual isolation of Russia from 
European culture until the late eighteenth century. This alternative already 
began to emerge in the 184os in Glinka, but it crystallised in the 186os in the 
music ofthe Balakirev circle. In opera, as in the symphony and the tone poem， 
these composers promoted a genuine dialogue with Europe,adopting many of 
the generic conventions of European prototypes, but asserting through them 
an independence of thought and Practice that would serve as an exemplary 
model for later composers - of several nationajlities - who were concerned to 
challenge the hegemony of an Austro-German tradition. At risk of seeming 
trite, we might encapsulate that independence into a list of technical points: 
the development both of modal chromaticism (where folk-derived modalities 
arebuiltinto thesubstanceofharmonicthought)and ofchromatic symmetries 
(notably those based on the whole-tone and octatonic scales); a preference for 
ornamental melody, which is subject to repetition and decorative variation 
rather than motivic development; the elevation of timbre and texture to an 
Unprecedented structural status; a radical revision of conventional relation- 
Ships between harmony and metre.All theseare big points,and in search ofthe 
kind of detailed exemplification which will not be possible here. The operatic 
and instrumental music ofRussian composers has in any case already been dis- 
cussed (chapters 14, 15, 17),and it will be enough to add a brief word here on 
Some of their songs. In this genre, perhaps more than in any other, the sense of 
detachment, of "difference> ffrom European traditions is patent, and it can be 
traced through from the derivative salon romances composed by Glinka and 
Dargomizhsky in the 183os and 184os to the astonishing power and maturity 
ofthe later songs ofBorodin and Musorgsky in the 186os and 187os. 
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The decade from 1865 to 1875 was indeed the heyday of Russian song. There 
is really nothing in the lied or pllodie tradition prior to that time which could 
possibly have prepared listeners for the firstsong 'S nyaney?(With Nanny) from 
Musorgsky?s Dekpaya (Nursery) cycle (1868-72). Its everyday subject-matter (a 
SOrt of domestic version of the “Street corner: realism of earlier songs such as 
Sye 丸 Savispja [Darling Savishnal,Ozo7mti [The Ragamu 伍 n] and Sizota [The 
Orphan]), its harmonic opacities and unorthodoxies, and its replacement of 
regular phrase and melodic periodicities by a "realistic” reflection of Speech 
rhythmsand inflections (making my characters speak . ..exactly as people speak 
in everyday life” 7),all cuta swathe through the conventions ofthe artsong.The 
underlying conviction was that art is a component of life and must remain 
anchored by it, such that even the minutest musical gesture may be validated by 
exXperience. The remaining songs in the cycle find greater accommodation with 
coOnvention. And so do the later cycles, Bez Somtka (Without Sun) and Pesziz 7 
力 Das1i se 家 (Songs and Dances of Death), though their darker tone of psycho- 
logical realism continues to “make strange” the conventional gesture, whether 
the folk modalities of a "Serenade”, or the Cossack rhythms of a“Trepak' (the 
Second and third of the Pespi 7; pasli，both composed in 1875). Musorgsky?s 
Songs came as close as any late nineteenth-century music to fnding a musical 
expression for the realist aesthetic that informed so much literature of the 
period. For Rimsky-Korsakov, in contrast,the'real servedasafoilforaworld of 
fantasyand imagination - an JWtreajlity that was most commonly encapsulated in 
Oriental themes and treatments. In 了 妨 oNNOyJ 70spcpe (In the Dark Grove) and FP 
1 为 Pa (The Firand the Palm),both of1866,heallowed oriental arabesquesand 
roulades to weave their magic over relatively unchanging harmonic fields in a 
mannerheavily indebted to earlier Balakirev songs such as Pesya selipa (Song of 
Seleim) and CT7U21SRaya bes100 (Song of Georgia) (just as the orientalisms of 
Sheperazade are borrowed directly from 7zma1). Yeteven the best of his songs - 
TU (The Secreb and Ada7sto7o2i7y70 (In theKingdom ofRosesand Wine)- 
人 fall some way short ofthose composed by Borodin between 1867and 187o. The 
innovatory harmonies - unresolved major-second pedal points and whole-tone 
material - of sjy4spcpaya (The Sleeping Princess) have often been linked with 
Debussy. But other songs - PerWyya 如 ONt10o90 jesa (Song of the Dark Foresb and 
Moxspaya 帮 a1evwta (The Sea Princess) - are hardly less adventurous, as radical in 
their own very different (more refined and delicate) way as those of Musorgsky. 

The reception of nineteenth-century Russian composers, initially favouring 
their group identity and valuing their collective independence of West European 
practices, moved in the twentieth century towards selective assimilation, wherea 


27 Quoted in M. D. Calvocoressi, Mzsso1gS 色 (London, 1946), p. 32. 
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COrpus ofworks byleadingfigureswas drawn into thecanonofRomanticormod- 
ernistmasterpieces. It mayeven have been advantageous to Russian music that its 
traditions were established ata greater distance from Europe, geographically and 
culturally, than, for example, the Iberian peninsula, Scandinavia or parts of the 
Balkans.In someofthese latter regions itwWas di 伍 cultto escapethe predatory cuUl- 
tures of powerful neighbours, especially where there was relatively little in the 
way of a native music profession or an infrastructure of concerts and conservato- 
Tries. It was all too easy, then, for French, German or Italian traditions to take on 
the role of exemplary models - to be closely, even slavishly, emulated, if only in 
that Spirit of rivalry characterised by Gellner (in his typology of nationalisms) as 
“imitative but hostile` Against this background the tendency was for the original 
genius either to be absorbed by European music or to be packaged as an icono- 
clast, separate both from the national context and from the European canon. It 
Should also be noted that a selfconscious musical nationalism was delayed in 
mostquarters until the closing years ofthe nineteenth century,and achieved frui- 
tion only in the twentieth. All the same, as historians we should notbelet offthe 
hookentirely. Itishard to deny thatthe construction of"mainstream> traditions - 
as much to do with chauvinist politics as with art - has coloured our view of so- 
called peripheral cultures. That we have identified little ofvalue in some of these 
repertories is as often as not because we know jittle aboutthem. 

“Who asks Lionel Salter “has ever heard Gabriel Balart's five symphonies， 
the nine by Nicolau Manent or the five by Berlioz”s friend and pupil Miguel 
Marquks,the symphonic poems ofGiner, Ruperto Chapfor Nicolau, the string 
quartets of Chapfor BrEton22s His rhetorical question leaves open whether the 
neglect ofthese Spanish repertories is attributable to inferior music or ijgnorant 
listeners. True，concert life and professional music-making in general were 
underdeveloped in nineteenth-century Spain (hardly surprising，given the 
political instability), and it may be for this reason that major symphonic com- 
posers apparently did notemerge. In any case, as in Italy, it was to lyric theatre 
that Spanish composers were mostnaturally drawn.Thelong-established stran- 
glehold of Italian opera virtually stifed the attempts of Spanish composers to 
establish a distinctive idiom in the sphere of opera seria,butthrough the revival 
ofthezarzuelatradition,with its characteristicallySpanish settingsand popular 
idioms, some sense ofa national voice Was preserved. Then, as the new century 
approached, two major developments, both entirely in line with nationalist 
movements elsewhere in Europe, began to yield compositional fruit. One was 
the rediscovery of earlier Spanish repertories, associated above all with Felipe 
Pedrell (1841-1922),and the other was the collection and transcription of fo 下 


28 Lionel Salter, 'Spain:A Nation in Turbulence' in Samson (ed.), T1e Za 如 尽 oNGNEC BEJa  p. 137. 
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musics.A new generation ofcomposers,several ofthem pupils of Pedrell,began 
to attract attention in major European centres,and it is significant that the sty- 
listic allegiance of these composers was no longer to Italy but to France. It is 
hardnotto seeaparallel with England in the recovery ofearlier national reper- 
tories,in the folksong revival and in the role ofmodern French music as a means 
of releasing native creativity from a dominant neighbouring tradition. As in 
England, moreover, the beginnings of the renaissance were already in place 
before the century turned. Granados (1867-1916) composed his Dazzas eSja7i0- 
Msin1896,AlbEniz(186o-19o9)his Pebtiita 71iotlbpezin 1896.Afewyearslater, in 
190g,Spanish opera entered the world at large with Falla?s Za wida beve. 

There was acomparable,ifless widely reported, renaissance in parts ofsouth- 
eastEuropeattheturn ofthe century Nowhere is it more di 全 cult to generalise 
aboutnationajlitythan in the Balkan peninsula,embracing presentrdayRomania， 
Bulgaria,， Albania, the former Yugoslavia and Greece. The entire region was 
carved up between three faiths (Islam, Orthodox and Catholic) and two empires 
(Ottoman and Habsburg). In the Ottoman-ruled territories, where the Place of 
music was formally constrained and musicians Were considered of low caste， 
European traditions were naturally slow to infiltrate. The timetable of cultural 
renewal was thus determined very largely by the expulsion of the Turks. Greece 
gained its independencein 1829 (following an eight-year War ofIndependence)， 
while the Union of Wallachia and Moldavia ensured de Jacto freedom for 
Romaniain 1859,though full independence came onlyin 1878 (Transylvania was 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire from 1867). It was also in 1878 that the 
Turks were expelled from Bulgaria，Serbia (which had already been ceded a 
measure of sel 人 governmenb,，Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Montenegro. And 
Macedonia finally followed suit after the two Balkan Wars of 1912-13. In all 
these regions the development of anything like a national idiom in music was 
delayed until the twentieth century, and in some cases well into that century. 

Even in Greece and Romania it was only the foundations that were laid 
during the nineteenth century. An institutional base was established in both 
couUntries,and a native music profession gradually created. This was accom- 
plished more quickly and easily in the Romanian Provinces, whose Latin 
inheritance promoted close ties to the West, than in Greece. By the second 
Palf of the century，there were national theatres in Bucharest，Iasi and 
Craiova, State conservatories in Iasi (186o) and Bucharest (1864), a philhar- 
monic society in Bucharest (1868), and even a special music journal MUszczL 
70M0IN (The Romanian Musician), founded in 1861. Such activities culmi- 
nated in the establishmentofthe Romanian Opera in Bucharestin 1877,and 
this in turn stimulated a renewed enthusiasm for operatic composition， 
building on the achievements of Alexandru Flechtenmacher (1823-98) in 
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comic opera and Ion Andrei VWachmann (18o7-63) in grand opera. The 
leading Romanian composers during the second half of the century were 
Mauriciu Cohen-Linaru (1849-1928), a pupil of Bizet and CeEsar Franck， 
Ciprian Porumbescu (1853-83),whose early death prevented him from real- 
ising his full stature as a composer,and Eduard Caudella (1841-1924). In the 
end, though, Romania was drawn into the orbit of European music by the 
Single-handed achievements of one composer of exceptional talent， 
Caudellaxs pupil George Enescu (1881-1955). And much the same was true 
of Greece. It was only in Manolis Kalomiris (1882-1962),a composer whose 
Stature has been generallyunderrated, that mainland Greece found its voice， 
in direct opposition to the Italian-dominated Ionian school (the Ionian 
Islands had never been ruled byTurkey) associated with Nicolaos Mantzaros 
andhis pupils. 

For reasons which are hard to explicate fully there was no Enescu and no 
Kalomiris in Habsburg Slovenia and Croatia,though the nationalist ferment in 
those ljands was no less intense, and found powerful enough outlets in litera- 
ture. In thelate nineteenth century musical life in the major capitals,Ljubljana 
(Laibach) and Zagreb，was institutionalised very much on the Pattern of 
Habsburg cities elsewhere. By the end of the century both cities had their 
music Societies (notably Zagreb:s National Illyrian Music Society),their opera 
companies (Mahler did astintas conductorin Ljubljana) and their fully fedged 
philharmonic societies. Yet little ofthe music composed in these provinces has 
remained in the repertory. Slovenian composers well into the twentieth 
Century developed a cosmopolitan late Romantic idiom infuenced by Brahms 
and Dvoiik and occasionally, as in Risto Savin?s 19o7 Opera Zeba Tida (Lovely 
Vida), by Wagner. In Croatia, on the other hand, there was a lively nationalist 
(lyrian) movement, which paralleled rather closely the Hungarian experience 
in its diffusion into more cosmopolitan tendencies towards the end of the 
century，associated above all with the arrival in Zagreb of Ivan Zajc 
(1832-1914). Butalthough Zajc played an important part in encouraging Pro- 
fessional standards in Croatian musical life, notably at the Croatian National 
Theatre,his own musical idiom was conservative and derivative and he offered 
little ofpromise to a later generation of Croatian coOmposers. 

Compared to the confusing ethnic and cultural diversity of South-east 
Europe, Scandinavia presents us with a rather different problematic ofcultural 
identity, as between a generalised northern identity, rather than Specifically 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish or Finnish identities (Finland, despite its differ- 
entlanguageand mythology,wasaprovince ofSweden for much of its history). 
Underthe banner ofnational Romanticism,all ofthese nations (whether or not 
they had political independence) asserted their cultural identities in the nine- 
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teenth century, though they did so in close dialogue with the institutions and 
traditions of Germany and (laten) France. As royal cities，Copenhagen and 
Stockholm promoted lively operatic and concert activities (at Secondary thea- 
tres as well as atthe courb,and to a lesser degree Christiania (Oslo) and (rather 
laten Helsinkifollowed suit. Yetthe facilities for professional performance and 
high-level instruction were far from adequate in any ofthese capitals,and most 
of the abler professional musicians，including composers，were obliged to 
Study abroadi indeed many never returned. Among the Several Scandinavian 
composers who made their mark in the late nineteenth century Were Niels 
Wilhelm Gade (1817-9o) and Emil Hartmann (1836-98) in Denmark; Franz 
Berwald (1796-1868) in Sweden; Johan Svendsen (184o-19o8) and Edvard 
Grieg (1843-19o7) in Norway. Ofthese composers,only Grieg has been assim- 
jlated by ouUIT present-day canon, though Berwald occasionally registers as an 
iconoclastic presence. The neglect ofthe others mighthave to do with intrinsic 
merit; but equally it might result from a critical perspective that seeks and 
valuesadistinctive senseofnorthern identityand is inclined to dismiss as deriv- 
ative Works that hone to perfection an idiom well established elsewhere (Gade 
would be a case in poinb. Such a northern identity, associated in some minds 
with an idealised blend of purity and physicality, was really only achieved at 
the turn of the century, and then it had less to do with folk music than with 
What I called in chapter lo a'second growth” ofthe symphonic tradition asso- 
ciated with Stenhammar (1871-1927)，Nielsen (1865-1931) and Sibelius 
(1865-1957). 

Furthestremoved ofall - wellbeyond theedge- was ofcourseAmerica. The 
groundwork ofinstitutions for art music, clearly modelled on European proto- 
types，has already been discussed in chapter 13，and the development of 
popular cultures in chapter 19.Twolatertalesunfolded from these nineteenth- 
century backgrounds: theemergence ofauniquelyAmerican voice in art music 
(Charles Ives and beyond) following generations of German- and later French- 
infuenced compositional styles; and the growth ofan Afro-American popular 
idiom -jazz,blues,Tin Pan Alleyand beyond -thatremained essentially separ- 
ate from European traditions,though it went on to colonise them. Much more 
than in Europe, this twin-track history raises treacherous questions about 
value, innovation and progress. We may pose one of them as a provocation. 
Which is the truly "progressive: composer: Charles Ives,whose radical innova- 
tionsatthe turn ofthe century were rooted in the Romantic, transcendentalist 
philosophy of a bygone age, OF Stephen Foster, whose accessible ballads of a 
half-century earjlier looked ahead to a popular music that eschewed Romantic 
Pretensions in favour ofan easyengagementwith the modern culture industry? 
However we decide to answer, we can agree thatthe music ofboth composers 
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Spells out its 必 merican-ness - its distance fom Europe，though it goes 
without saying they also drew heavily on European traditions. Thus Foster>s 
ballads translated the sentimentality and nostalgia of the Victorian parlour 
Song into both thesubject-matter (especially attitudes to slavery) and the“min- 
StrelD idioms ofthe New World.Likewise Ives,his roots "deeply anchored .. .in 
the European past2? drew on Beethoven and the symphonic tradition, as also 
on the practices of European nationalists (notably through his reliance on 
national images drawn from history and landscape and on vernacular musical 
material as a powerful symbol ofthe nation), while atthe sametime transform- 
ing these, through his frontier Spirit, and above all through his untroubled 
acceptance ofa stylisticpluralism thatis entirely without ironic intent,into the 
music ofAmerica. 

How, then，can we sum up the effects of cultural nationalism on music 
history as the century turned? There can be no doubt that the quest for a 
national voice motivated and shaped musical composition in telling ways. Yet 
from our present perspective it Seems rather clear that the distinctiveness of 
individual national styles was greatlyexaggeratedatthetime. Forthemostpart 
the ideological input served its customary puUrpose, which is to trigger Tather 
than fully to determine the creative impulse even 让 composers may have 
asSigned greater Privilege to it. Nationalism was undoubtedly the essential 
agent ofa musical 'awakening around the edge of Europe,but once avwakened 
the music very Soon entered the wider world. Indeed there is a certain inevita- 
bility about this sequence. National schools tend of their nature to have a 
limited lifespan,developing from the particular towardstheuniversal,and pre- 
Serving their vitality only when the twoareheld in balance. Looking back on it 
nowy it Seemas that the major outcome of musical nationalism in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries was less a crop of clearly differentiated 
national stylesthan acollectivealternative to the styles and aestheticofGerman 
late Romanticism,leading in turn toapolarisation oftwo lines ofdevelopment 
within musical Modernism (Schoenberg, Stravinsky).And even this divergence 
may prove in theend to have been asurface event in the history of music, given 
those deeper, more radical changes in musical syntax that embraced bo 加 mod- 
ernisms, crossing national boundaries and ignoring political differences. (Nor 
is this surprising, since the advance of political nationalisms, promoting sepa- 
ratism，could scarcely conceal the ever more homogeneous and ?ternational 
character of a modern Urban culture.) For composers reaching their musical 
maturity around the turn of the century, then, those major shifts in musical 


29 Robert Morgan““The Things Our Fathers Loved>”: Charles Ives and the European Tradition in 
Philip Lambert (ed.), mes Stxdies (Cambridge, 1997), p. 26. 
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Syntax Were arguably even more crucial than the issue of nationalism. These 
composers helped to create,just as they also responded to, the "waves ofinno- 
vation” thatare the subjectof our final chapter. 
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Stylesand languages around the turn ofthe 
century 


ANTHONY POPLE 


The title of this chapter implies not only a concern with musical style and 
musical language,butalso thata distinction may be drawn between the two. In 
the paragraphsthat follow Ishall take this distinction to be roughlyequivalent 
to the point at Which the style of a musical passage, work or repertory can be 
Said to be morethan simplya matterofhow acomposers musical mannerismas， 
habits or inclinations are identifiable as an emergent property of the musiche 
OrSsheproduces.Atthis point, "style" -as an attribute ofa passage, piece or rep- 
ertory - becomes Something that can be manipulated along with the musical 
elements thatexpress thatstyle. Such manipulation allows musical language to 
be deployed as a means to avariety ofends: to express emotion, for example, or 
to articulate a drama, or to engage in cultural politics. 

All of this presupposes that differences of style are actually recognisable as 
Such across the field ofcontemporaneous musical composition,and indeed by 
the middle of the nineteenth century this had clearly been the case for some 
time. What is more, one of the century”s most notable attempts to deploy 
musical language for culture-political ends dates from this time, with the dec- 
laration ofthe New German School. Butthe most remarkable fowering ofthis 
kind of project was to come a little later, in and around the two decades that 
straddle the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A music-lover of 
catholic tastes who had the time and resources to travel around Europe and 
North America taking in premieres during this period could have heard the 
first performances of works as diverse as Doxz 1xpaNt (1889), Paqjiacci (1892), the 
Taxiatioys ol .41e1iCU (1892), EU Sa904 (1893),the Peide 2 4b76s-T0T000 jze 
(1894),the “Resurrection? Symphony (1895), Te7U6zte Nacht(190o2), Debussy?s 
Pelilas eof MeElsajtde (19o2)，1e11j2z (19o4)，Salo1e (19o5), the Poel of FEcstasy 
(19o8)and 71e Febid(191o)-tonameameredozen.lItisthis remarkablefo- 
rescence of styles and languages,of which the above list illustrates merely the 
tip ofan iceberg,that will bethe main focus ofthis chapter. 

The impact ofthe New German School,and in particular of VWagner?s music 


1 The dates given in parentheses are those offirst performance. 
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dramas, created an expectation ofsomething significant to follow, particularly 
after the deaths ofboth Wagner and Liszt in the mid-188os. The century had 
earlier mortgaged a number of its composers to the ghost of Beethoven， 
Brahms in particular feeling the anxiety ofinfuence in this regard. Brahms”s 
own musicallanguage was contrived so as to characterise Beethoven asa prede- 
ceSSor,andatthesametime,byavoiding both expanded orchestration and any 
taint of the operatic, made manifest a musically distinctive opposition to 
Wagner, Liszt and their followers. Composers such as Grieg and Stanford, on 
the other hand, whose musical styles might seem to later generations to be 
broadly akin to that of Brahms in a number of respects, should actually be 
Understood rather differently in terms of musical ljanguage. In terms of style 
their core musical idiom was indeed a kind of general-purpose Austro- 
Germanic one, as befitted their training,* but on to this they grafted elements 
that gave their musicallanguages alocal identity. In Grieg?s case, characteristic 
cadences in Which the melodic anacrusis is presented on the downbeat rather 
than a beat earlier, together with Some evocations of Norwegian folk mnusic,， 
Served this purpose. Grieg?s devotion to sets of "multi-pieces， notably the 
groups of Zi Pieces,afiorded the opportunity to bring nationally defined ele- 
ments into individual pieces without undermining the impression of interna- 
tional respectability given by the Set when taken as a whole. The same 
phenomenon is to be seen in Dvoiakss incorporation of dtpa jiatt and 
other folk-musictypes into multi-movement Works.s 


So rich and varied were the musical innovations of the decades that straddled 
theend ofthe century thatmanyhistorians oftwentieth-century music, partic- 
ularlythose writingbeforeabout 197o,chosetoappropriate them as a starting- 
point，despite the enormous cultural break that was WwWrought by the First 
World War and the subsequent, defining impact both of American popular 
music and of electrical means of dissemination. The earliest of these waves of 
innovation was the Straussian tone poemwhich reached publicviewin 1889 in 
the shape of Dox 71xai (composed in 1888) and continued with 704 zzd4 
Te (1889), Macbetl (first performed in the revision of 1889-9o), “4pko 
Sb1UCL QU1UtJNSt0 (1895-6)and Fi eldejebgez (1897-8).4 Rightly or wrongly, 


2 Grieg studied at the Leipzig conservatory 人 ffom 1858, and Stanford at both Leipzig and Berlin in the 
187os. 

3 Stanfords construction ofa local musical identity was made more complex by the fact ofhis being an 
Irishman active in a United Kingdom which was dominated by the English. Further consideration of this 
topic lies beyond the scope ofthis chapter. 

4 TELexsjiegel(1894-5),Doz QUixo 如 (1896-7),the SitjoNia domtestica (1902-3)and 471 4 力 ie SNtHo10y) 
(1911-15) are generally thought of as tone poems today, though their title-pages denote otherwise. The 
same may be said ofthe earlier 4zxs 7taliiexz (1886), which Strauss termed a symphonic 但 ntasy (SyMt 加 po1i5cHpe 
Fa7ztasie). 
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the antecedents of these works seemed clear enough to Strausss SUpPorters 
and detractors alike: Liszt on the one hand for the genre (though his works in 
this format had been called szjpoiic poems), and Wagner for harmony - 
increasingly So as time went on. There was much about Strausss works that 
Was new, however, and atthe same time much that spoke ofa perhaps surpris- 
ing continuity with the past. 

In fact, a large proportion of Straussxs harmonic writing did not by any 
means pick up where Wagner had left offin Paxxszfz/,and his use ofconventional 
formal devices was in general far clearer than Liszt?s. For example, after the 
initial fourish is done，the principal theme of Do Ja is frankly 
Mendelssohnian in texture, harmony and phraseology, albeit conceived for a 
largerand more colourful orchestra,and harmonically at leastthis is notatypi- 
cal of Strauss at this time. The modernity of the opening lay Precisely in those 
elements I have just characterised as exceptions: the opening fourish and the 
Orchestration. Strausss brand ofinnovation- fullyjustifying theshift oftermi- 
nology from 'symphonic? to 如 Me poem - stemmed very largely from his use of 
the orchestra, and from what this came to imply for whatis commonly termed 
the “musical material - as 让 what is musical does not include the sound itselfl 
As John Williamson argues in his 刘 uminating monograph on Q4pko Sb7Ucp 
QZ41athxstra it is from this immediacy that Strauss?s association of music and 
poetic ideas comes, and with it the potential for a tone poem to articulate a 
drama, rather than merely to delineate characters.5 Strausss reworking of 
Wagners leitmotif technique was implicated in this development，as 
Williamson goes on to suggest; but the quality of directness in Strausss most 
ear-catching musical ideas is such that the fexibility oftonal and contrapuntal 
treatment on which Wagner”s technique had depended became di 全 cult to 
Sustain. At the same time, Strauss had Liszt?s technique of thematic metamor- 
phosis athis command - as is evident, for example, in 704 2004 TENI. And 
having been closer in Spirit to Brahms than to Wagner in his most youthful 
Works,he wasalso able to deploy elements oftextbook forms to organise, Or at 
least to contain, the musical fow. (This is especially the case in ALEzLezsbiege! 
and Doxz QUixote,which are described in terms of their form - rondo and varia- 
tions,respectively- on theirtitle-pages;butthetone poems propermakeuseof 
formal schemata as well.) On those occasions When Strauss was adventurous 
harmonically, this tended not to Show itself in terms of chromatic intensifica- 
tion, as had been the case with Wagner, but in terms of juxtaposed triads and 
other such configurations that emerge from orchestral and textural thinking， 
in line with the main thrust ofhis innovations. This is true even of sajomze and 


5 John Williamson, Strazss: 4Ako sjracp Zaxatjxsta (Cambridge, 1993), pp. 16-18. 
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Eliektba (to be discussed below),which are sometimes said to verge in places on 
atonality. 

The result,all things considered, was an overall expansion of musical means， 
Such that a certain amount of leitmotivic work, a certain amount of thematic 
transformation and a certain amount of conventional formal patterning Were 
Supplemented bya new type oftone poetry that was intimatelybound up with 
the orchestral writing itself. Strausss expansion ofmeansand scope wasindeed 
a continual one, for as ifin response to public expectation, the works of the 
189os grew ever more Striking - in ambition, orchestral device and personal 
aggrandisement - culminating in Doxz Quixote and Fit eldezepe. The next 
Stage, after wrong turnings in Fexersiot and the 9S71o1pia domtestica was for 
Strauss to bring his tone poetry into the opera house with Sa/omte (1903-5) and 
Elektba (19o6-8,first produced in 19o9),thus making his second contribution 
to the Successive "waves of innovation” under discussion in this chapter. One 
reason behind the poor critical reception of the S7jozpia domestica had been the 
Very apparent lack of comparability between the mundane programme of the 
Work, which was based on domestic events, and the extravagant orchestral 
means employed to portray it. In this respect, the work simply continued a 
trend observable in Doxz Quixote and even more so in Bi Peidexiebgel ,wherein 
the pursuit of musical realism - which was a matter of pride with Strauss， 
though clearlya vain hope- had led notto arefitnementofmeans butto a coars- 
ening ofends. Salome and Elekba are Successful in part because they recapture 
Something of the exotic and the mythical that were an essential part of both 
Wagners music-drama project and Liszt?s practice in his symphonic poems. 
One mightargue thatit is a measure ofhovw far Strauss had departed from this 
that words and action Were necessary to the reversal of his own fortunes， 

Describing the actual sound of music is a notoriously di 伍 cult enterprise. 
The most common way of attempting this - beyond merely enumerating the 
instruments that are playing - is to respond with a furry of adjectives: dark， 
glittering, Strident and so forth. But when the sonic material is brought into 
beingasaresponse to a poeticidea,as is the case with these works of Strauss,to 
translate the sounds back into a probably different imagery is clearly absurd， 
and the di 伍 culty of establishing a musicological discourse is thus very appar- 
ent. Robin Holloway confronts this di 但 culty head-on in discussing Saxlomze 
undertherubric'artorkitsch2s He is more than once confined to observe that 
Strauss provides exactly what's wanted: in doing so, he makes plain that the 
music is above all syccessHpi/ - which is to say that it captures the poetry aright. 
To charge Strauss”s SuloMe with being Kkitsch is to charge Oscar Wilde”s play 


6 Robin Holloway, “Salome”: Art OFr Kitsch?，in Derrick Puffett (ed.)，Ricpayd StraWSS: SULONE 
(Cambridge, 1989), pp. 145-6o. 
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with the same offence -and this in itselfis a measure ofthe composer?s Success 
asatone poet. 

The possibility of creating and using a musical janguage which can produce 
“exactly what's wanted: is critically dependent on the existence of a rich back- 
ground of established convention on which the empathy between a new woOrk 
anditsaudiencecan befounded. Forthis reason ifno other,Strausss innovations 
are better understood as an outcome of earlier nineteenth-century musical prac- 
tices than as a quantum leap into the twentieth. The essentially Straussian qual- 
ities on which Holloway fastens should not be obscured by the ease with which 
the musicological discourse of opera studies provides other ways into these two 
Works,and so whilstitwould be wrong notto pointoutthat Strausss Somewhat 
reduced conception of the leitmotif also informs the two operas, one should 
observeatthesametime thatStrausssuseofmotifs characteristically reflects the 
popular Wagner criticism of his day. The kind of thematic guide that reduces a 
Wagnerian network of reminiscences and allusions to a mere catalogue is not 
inappropriate for Strauss, as one can see from the handbook produced by Otto 
Rose and Julius Priwer for the firstaudiences of Elektra.” Ifin this way Strauss 
effected apopular renewal ofVWagnerian musicdramafortheturn ofthe century， 
one casualty was the quasi-religious idea of the CesaMt 大 00Stye7 and together 
with that went the principle that one creative artist should be at the helm of all 
aspects ofthe operaticenterprise. Indeed, Strauss would go on to become a great 
collaborator, and one can only speculate as to the kind of contribution he might 
have made to flm music in old age had his personal fate matched that of his 
younger contemporary Erich Wolfgang Korngold. 

Another popularrenewalin the operaticsphere can beidentified in the “wave 
ofinnovation” that is evident in Italian operas ofthe 189os and shortly thereaf- 
ter. In considering the musical language and styles involved,it is important to 
come to terms with the fact that the first VEe7isMO operas - of which Cayalexia 
hsStcaNa (produced in 189o) and Payliacci (1892) were immediately successful 
with the public and have never left the repertory - Were in historical terms a 
catalystfor theemergence ofa new typeofsentimental opera with Puccini>s Za 
popeme (1896), followed by 7psca (19oo) and Madajta Bxtte 加 (19o4). It could 
be said ofPuccinixs mature operas as much as of Strauss”s that the music always 
produces exactly what's wanted> and that this depended in the same way on 
Puccinis working against a rich background of conventions - in his case those 
ofVerdian opera.This background obviously extends further than the immedi- 
ate impact of Fakt 太 (1893), the fast musico-dramatic pace of which is com- 
monly said to have infuenced Puccini directly. 


7 OttoR6seand Julius Priwer, Elektbra: EDz MUWSINpyrer dc das 2 人 (Berlin, 19o9; English edn 191o). 
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In consequence, Puccinis artis arguably more discriminating than StraussS 
in terms of its control of musical styles for dramaticends. Whereas the roots of 
Strausss musical language lay in musical thoughtthat valued unity, coherence 
and organicism,the traditions of Italian opera werehighly nuanced, despite an 
overall stylistic range that is easily portrayed as inward-looking to the point of 
parochialism.A particularly striking feature of Puccinis works is their control 
ofdramatic pace: events can happen quickly, with musical gestures thrown one 
after the other to give hustle and bustle to the stage business,and on the other 
hand moments ofintimacy,such as thatwhich begins with “Che gelida manina>， 
arehandled in a way that brings an uncanny sense of stillness. This is achieved 
not simply through deployment of the aria as a musical type, however,， but 
beyond this by the peculiar intensity of Puccinixs melodic invention, and his 
composition of the entire texture - including not only the orchestral writing 
but also the vocal timbres associated with different melodic registers - in such 
awayas to give the melody - music and text together - its sole focus. Puccini 
cleverly mixes conjunct melodic motion and downward leaps ofathird,fourth 
orfifth -all ofthese being easy to singalong with, silently - with breathtaking 
leaps into the higher reaches of the voice, the use of waxgaztido to dwell on 
extreme notes placed at points of melodic anacrusis being a mannerism eagerly 
taken up by singers. 

Mosco Carner and other writers have been keen to point out the occasional 
Use of whole-tone writing and other "advanced: harmonic types in Puccini>s 
Works,as fthese were an index ofhis respectability. This is something of a red 
pherring, but it remains true that Such passages can be found, despite the fact 
that continuity with previous operatic tradition was deeply embedded in the 
medium thatwas Puccinis message,and thathis coreharmonicvocabulary was 
extremely (though no doubt deliberately) limited by the international stan- 
dards ofthelate nineteenth century.The question ofrespectability,ifit arises at 
all, has to be dealt with differently, but it is fair to observe that Puccini?s occa- 
Sional use of modern-sounding harmonies was balanced by the reassuring 
quality of his post-verist scenarios, just as Grieg?s use of local colour was in 
balance with his “mainly mainstream>” musical style. This balance allowed 
Puccini to meet expectations of novelty without alienating his audience, and 
withoutnecessarilyadmitting such devices into the canon ofmusical styles that 
made up his musical language. (Strauss, in Deyr Rosezpavalier, showed that his 
attitudewas thesamein this respect,butinaGermanic contextitcosthim dear 
in terms ofaccusations of stylistic cowardice.) It is also worth emphasising the 
Sheer craftsmanship that is evident in the work ofboth Puccini and his libret- 
tists - Something which ensured, perhaps in an exaggerated manner, that har- 
monic audacity was never deployed without some kind of "justificationy either 
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in terms of a specific dramatic Situation or, as at the very Opening of 7Dsca as a 
means of conjuring up an immediately recognisable musical tag that could be 
used asamotifofreminiscence. 


Thedialectic ofinnovation and continuity reached a deeper level ofcomplexity 
in the case of Debussy. His mature music, beginning with the PrEluade 4 /24j7es- 
Mi 420 Je (Composed in 1892), has frequently been seen as So innovative 
thatit markedanewbeginning,PierreBoulezs commentbeing notatypical of 
the mid-twentieth century: 


Justas modern poetry is clearly rooted in certain poems of Baudelaire, one can 
justifably claim that modern music began With 77es-Ntidi 02201 JI12.8 


Debussy”s debttothe Symbolist movementin literatureis notdi 伍 cult to iden- 
tify,butitis far harder to seehis musical precedents,and this is surely the Prin- 
cipal reason why his music has seemed so very fresh. The resemblance between 
theopening of'Nuages" (fromthe Nocturnes for orchestra) andapassagein the 
third songofMusorgsky?s cycle Ttfoxtsxt (1874) has been fastened on obses- 
Sivelyas evidence ofRussian infuence,and one can identify a general kinship in 
Debussy?s early music with his older French contemporaries, but the fact that 
Such observations fall pitifully short of the mark is evidence that something 
more obscure is afoot. It was again Robin Holloway who in the 197os bril- 
liantly demonstrated that the greatest infuence was that of Wagner, but so 
hidden, so transmuted, as to be completed dominated by Debussy?s own crea- 
tive persona. This was a Staggering achievement on Debussy”s part, given the 
awesome Stature that Wagner had in the minds of his contemporaries. At the 
core of Holloway”s analysis lies Peilias et MElisatde (1893-5，19o1-2), which 
offers ample demonstration ofwhatheterms'acomplex ofVagnerian reminis- 
cence both in musicand ofsubject-matter? Ultimately, Holloway argues that 
“[Debussy] must be recognized to be, within the limits ofa subtle and special- 
ized relationship, the most profoundly Wagnerian of all composers” (Deboxkssy 
ON104 TINe1, p. 21). 

In terms of subject-matter，the points of contact between Wagner and 
Debussy have much to do with the Symbolist movement, on which Wagner 
wasaclearinfuenceand which in turn Provided an aesthetic pointofdeparture 
for the younger composer. Holloway also identifies numerous points of 
musical correspondence, all of which are quite brief. This brevity is actually a 
definitive point of cleavage between Debussy and his Wagnerian models: as 
Holloway remarks ofthe correspondence between thefirstorchestral interlude 


8 Pierre Boulez, Stocktakixgs Jomt 0 4bj7exzticesH 功 ,trans. Stephen Walsh (Oxford, 1991), p.267. 
9 Robin Holloway, Debxssy wd TYzgNer (London, 1979),p.7. 
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inActIofPeleusand the Transformation music in Pazystfa/, “Wagner [makes] 
of this rhythm a constantly-evolving structural span,while Debussy?suseof it 
is feeting and transitory - he evokes a march but does not write one" (p. 77). 
Ifonelooks closelyatthe score ofthe Pridea Djpye6s-Mi01 0 Jethere is 
abundant evidence that Debussy was thoroughly familiar with one of the 
classic harmonic gampbits of TYzstaxz WUd Tsoide - involving chromatic voice- 
leading between half-diminished and dominantquality chords,and the occa- 
Sional Use of enharmonic changes to send such motion in Unexpected 
directions. Whatis entirely different, however,is the phraseology: Debussy?s 
music moves in fragments,often hesitatingly and occasionally bursting into a 
melodic character for a handful of bars - altogether unlike the quasi-sym- 
phonic “endless melody” at which Wagner had aimed. Nor does Debussy 
employ an ongoing counterpoint of motifs as a textural fallback: his thinking 
is altogether more homophonic, but does not exclude, in the later orchestral 
music, dense passages of filigree decoration normally in the upper strings OFr 
woodwind. Like the Magic Fire Music of Die TYZLiye, which provides a (for 
once)j clear Wagnerian precedent，such textures amount to an Orchestral 
transcription ofthe kind ofvirtuoso Upper-register piano writing - common 
in Liszt above all - that gives body and sustaining power to passages that 下 
Presented in undivided longer notes on that instrument would fall utterly 
人 at.19 

Debussy”s musical language，however striking，should not though be 
regarded as an Unchanging point ofreference. Compared with Z4j7es-Mi4dis his 
reliance on chromatic chords in a fuidly modulating tonajlity was already 
less marked in Peius and decreased still further in the later works. 
Correspondingly,he made increasinguseofnew modes such as thewhole-tone， 
acoustic and octatonic collections，bound together with the characteristic 
dominant-quality Sonorities that are easily associated with these collections， 
andalso with diatonic melodic fragments that giveaveneeroftraditional tonal- 
ity to much of the music.11 Parallel motion between chords also offered some- 
thing quite distinct from Wagnerian precedent. This later Style of Debussy”s 
perhaps reached its zenith in the piano Preludes (19o9-1o; 1912-13) and the 
ballet score Jexx (1912-13). Although Russian composers are generally held to 
have exhibited the closest association with the whole-tone and octatonic col- 
lections in the latter part ofthe nineteenth century, it seems quite possible that 
the development of Debussy”s later harmonic technique was more directly 


10 For a stimulating Study of Debussy?s textures，see Derrick Puffett，Depbxssy5 Ostitato MacHite 
(Nottingham, 1996). 

11 The 名 llest single analysis of Debussy?s technique is to be found in Richard S. Parks, THe WMzxsic of 
Caxde Debxssy (New Haven and London, 1989),though theauthor”s approach is somewhat idiosyncratic. 
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infuenced by Paul Dukas，whose 47iajte et Baybe-biex (1899-1906) deeply 
impressed anumber ofhis contemporaries around Europeand uses the whole- 
tone Scale in a manner perhaps more sophisticated than any other work in the 
repertory.12 Certainly, a stylistic realm very much the same as Dukas”s work is 
to be heard in the twenty-five minutes or so of music that Debussy left for his 
Unfinished opera Za cpzte de Ma15OU USHeyr (1908-17).13 


The'“waves ofinnovation? so far considered have been represented in each case 
by a composer who was successful at the time and whose works remain in the 
repertory. In contrast, the later reputations of Mahler and Sibelius - two inno- 
vators in the previously central genre ofthe symphony - have far exceeded the 
extent of their public and critical success around 19oo. The symphony at the 
end ofthe nineteenth century was a genre fraughtwith expectations: simply to 
entitleawork 'symphony” implicated thecomposerin theinternational playof 
musical janguages, and beyond that in the treacherous ongoing debate about 
absoluteand programme music. Peter Franklin has pointed outhow:,in the case 
of his Third Symphony, which was performed complete for the first time in 
1902;!4 Mahler attempted to Suppress its programmatic basis from the public 
whilst making this abundantly clear to his own friends and associates. As 
Franklin observes,there was a'continuing tension between Mahlers ... public 
Presentation policy and his Private conceptual interpretation of the sym- 
phony” butatthesame time'“none ofhis public strategies fooled the critics for 
one moment into thinking thatthey were hearing anything other than an alto- 
gether radical new Work, the Suppression of whose programme Some even 
denounced as .. .evasion215 

Mahler had already brought texted mnusic into his symphonic output in the 
Second Symphony,and the presence of'songs withoutwords" in his Firstwas se 
evident.Arguably,theeffect,even without words or programmeyis to make these 
Works more rich in their associative meanings, not less, than a Straussian tone 
poem. It is a moot point whether, as is commonly maintained, such meanings 
readily acquire an ironic tone from being placed in a symphonic frame, or, to the 
coOntrary,itisthesymphonic frameworkthatis itselfironised.RobertSamuelshas 
Shown how the purely instrumental musicof Mahler”s Sixth Symphony setsupa 
rich web of meanings that ultimately points to “the suicide of the Romantic 


12 See Debussy”s appreciation of Dukas's Piano Sonata in “Monsieur Croche the Dilettante Hater” 
trans.B.N.Langdon Davies,in TU7ee Classics 太 女 e4estheti or (NewYork,1962),pp.2o-1.Iam grate- 
名 1l to Philip Weller forimpressing on me Debussy”s high opinion of Dukas. 

13 These fragments are published in the version realised by Juan Allende-Blin by Editions Jobert (Paris， 
1979). 

5 Some movements had been performed in 1896 and 1897. See Peter Franklin, Mapier: SyMttpo0) No. 3 
(Cambridge, 1991), PP. 23-5. 15 Franklin, MaApjer: 9ymtjpo2y No.3，p.27. 
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Symphony”15 The famous exchange between Mahler and Sibelius in Helsinki in 
1907 perhaps Suggests, however, that the former view should indeed hold sway 
more generally -and indeed Samuels is careful to present the Sixth Symphony as 
asSpecial case-yetin reading Sibeliusys account ofthefamous discussion between 
the two composers one should not overlook the 包 ct that Mahler was almost 
totallyunfamiliar with Sibeliusxs musicand may simply have been 'talking down” 
to his younger Finnish contemporary. The conversation in 人 act took place after a 
concert at which the only works of Sibelius on the programme had been light- 
WwWeight items, one of which Mahler described privately as kitsch，'spiced with 
Certain“Nordic” touches like a kind ofnational sauce”:17 


When our conversation touched on the symphony,I[Sibelius] said thatIadmired 
its styleand severity ofform,and the profound logic that created an inner connec- 
tion between all the motifs. This was my experience in the course of my creative 
work. Mahler"s opinion was justthe opposite. “No he said,"The symphony must 
beliketheworld.Itmustbeall-embracing. (Tawaststjerna, pp.76-7) 


It is interesting to note that Sibeliusxs apparent belief in "profound logic? was 
exXpressed at the time of his Third Symphony, which commentators normally 
regard as the first to Show the mature Sibelian style in which the Previous 
Russian influence is less evident and the "profound logic” first shows itself.18 
And yetthe opening theme ofthe symphony seems to me to be very similar in 
melodic substance to the Danish folk melody “Under en Bro” (Under a 
Bridge)，which has reached the present-day repertory in Percy Graingers 
Setting.1?The treatmentofthis melody in the first movement ofthe symphony 
moves Strongly in the direction of two linked compositional principles that 
James Hepokoski identifies most characteristically in the case of Sibelius>s 
Fifth, involving the rotational> presentation of material - a kind of "circular 
Stasis" -and the 'teleological generation of a nevw idea that is made apparently 
to emerge from Such rotations - Hepokoski likens this to “the patient rocking 
of the cradle .. . Preparing for the birth ofsomething new”20 Hepokoski actu- 
allyfinds the other movements oftheThird moretoembody these procedures， 
yetI mention the first movement and the unacknowledged folksong not only 
because the admixture of song and symphony begs comparison with Mahler 
but also because, like it or not, there is a Strong point of contact between the 

16 Robert Samuels, Majpjeys Six 雪 SNtbpo10: 4 St 四 友 WMUSiCaL Seliotics (Cambridge, 1995),p. 157. 

17 Eric Tawaststjernay Sibelizxs, IOLie 下 1904-1914, trans. RobertLayton (London, 1986), p. 76. 

18 For example, Robert Layton in 9ibelixs, 2nd edn (London, 1978), PP. 37-8. The oft-cited Russian 
infltuence on early Sibelius is brought into focus by Veijo Murtomiki, who points out that “Sibelius was 
indeed “a Russian composer” since Finland was part of Russia for most of Sibelius”s creative life, until 
1917!; see his “Russian Infltuences on Sibelius” in Veijo Murtomiki, Kari Kilpeliinen and Risto Viisinen 
(eds.)，Sibelixs Fo ，Proceedings from the Second International Jean Sibelius Conference，Helsinki， 
November 25-29,1995 (Helsinki, 1998), pp. 153-61,atp.155. 

19 Da1isjp Fo 人 -MMSiC Se 好 19s, No. 12 (1945-6). The melodies are not identical, but they are su 全 ciently 


Similar to invite comparison. 
20 James Hepokoski, Sibelixs: 9ymatb 加 po No. 5 (Cambridge, 1993), pp. 23-7,atPp.26. 
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“rotational idea and Constant Lambert's notorious Suggestion that 'the whole 
trouble with afolksongis thatonceyouhaveplayed itthrough thereis nothing 
much you can do exceptplay itover again and play itrather louder22 

Intheir differentevasions oftherisk implied by Lambert's scurrilous remark 
liesamajor partofthe distinction betweenthe musicallanguagesofMahlerand 
Sibelius. In Mahler, as Samuels and others have observed, the use of themes is 
overt,and since when one well-rounded thematic statement comes to an end it 
has to be followed bysomething else,this leads to discontinuities in the osten- 
Sibly “symphonic” musical argument. By doing so, it both points up the the- 
matic character of the material itself- along with the connotations it carries in 
terms of its text or its melodic type (Ltdley, Jewish music, etc.) -and subjects 
the very idea ofthe 'symphony” to inordinate stress. (In his last two sympho- 
nies, the Ninth [19o8-9] and the uncompleted Tenth [sketched in 191lo]， 
Mahler frequently employed a harmonic language Su 伍 ciently astringent to 
keep pace with his attack on thesymphonic genre from within.) Sibelius,on the 
other hand, destabilises his melodic materials, so that their motivic elements 
can be manipulated in ways that make them appear to bethe predicates of'the 
profound logic` With his nationalist credentials established by a series of tone 
poems and other works, it was not necessary for him to advertise any role that 
folk music might play in his symphonic compositions; the tone Painting of 
austere and cold ljandscapes was su 伍 cient to provide the “Nordic touches” that 
Mahler so disparaged. It was thus that the motivically concise tone poem 
7zbjiod would paradoxically come to be seen in the mid-twentieth-century 
Sibelius literature as the culmination ofhis symphonic writing.2 


Arguably,both Mahlerand Sibelius occupyauseful median position in terms of 
the developments surveyed here. The movements led by Strauss, Puccini and 
Debussy were determined in their substance more by aesthetic Or culture- 
political renevwal than by technical innovation. In the case ofboth Mahler and 
Sibelius,however,thefocusis reallyneither on onethingnortheother.Thefol- 
lowing paragraphs address a musical janguage in which the aspect of technical 
innovation is more immediately apparent, albeit with a strongly articulated 
aesthetic and culture-political position occasionally in Support. The perceived 
balance ofthese factors mustbe regarded primarily as an aspectof reception: in 
the case ofArnold Schoenberg,his "bogy-man2?3 Status quite clearly arose from 
a critical focus on his technique at the expense ofhis inspiration. 

Thereis in fact clear documentary evidence thatSchoenberg was acomposer 


21 Constant Lambert, MstC 五 0/4 Stxdy ofMasic zz Declire (London, 1934),p. 164. 

22 Seeagain, forexample, Robert Layton in 9ibelixs, p.78. 

23 Letter 人 fom Arnold Schoenberg to Werner Reinhart, dated 9 July 1923, in Erwin Stein (ed.), 47zoll 
Scpoelpbe1g: Lette1 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1964), p. 1oo. 
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who composed in an inspirational way: an extraordinary speed ofcomposition， 
works discarded unfinished because he could not find the thread again after 
beinginterrupted bycircumstances,and so forth. Critical opinion does notrest 
on documentary evidence, however, but on perceptions about mnusical lan- 
guage and compositional intent. To the extent that Such perceptions entail a 
kind of communication, they are dependent on a composer being seen (or 
rather,heard) to share in conventions ofmusical language thatallow such com- 
munication to take place. Schoenberg was slow to realise the benefits of Pre- 
Senting himself as“the natural continuer of properly understood good old 
tradition: (Zette7s, p. 1oo), but in any case it is questionable whether he would 
credibly have been able to present himself in this way to his contemporaries 
beyond about 19o7. As late as 1973,the distinguished American theoristAllen 
Forte could write without much fear ofcontradiction that 'In 19o8 a profound 
change in music was initiated when Arnold Schoenberg .. . deliberately relin- 
quished the traditional system of tonality, which had been the basis of musical 
Syntax for the previous two hundred and fifty years:.2* It would appear, then， 
thatthere is something ofa gulfbetween Schoenberg?s "properly understood” 
tradition and the kind ofunderstanding ofit that Fortes statement represents. 

Although one ought not to take Schoenberg”s protestations at face value 
either, an importantaspect ofthe musical janguages that are to be heard in his 
Works around 19oo consists in whattheytellusofhis relationship with his pre- 
decessorsand older contemporaries. Wearetalking herenotso much ofasingle 
Austro-German tradition -whether “good: or "old: or otherwise- as ofthe tra- 
dition-like qualities that might be construed among the stylistic relationships 
andallegiances thatobtained among alargenumber ofcomposers even within 
the Austro-Germanic sphere.The divide between, on the onehand,those who 
counted themselves followers ofLisztand Wagnerand,onthe other,thosewho 
werealigned with the supporters ofBrahms,is su 全 cient to indicate the nature 
of the issue. Strauss had dealt with his inheritance by starting as a Brahmsian 
and then，as we have Seen，establishing himself as a popular modernist， 
Schoenberg”s personal circumstances in relation to what must be counted as 
genuinely "traditional - that is, the teaching of one generation by another - 
could hardly have been more different from Strauss?s，VWhereas StrausS， 
through his father (a_ professional horn-playemD，had Personal contact with 
prominent musicians in his teensand before,Schoenberg was to all intentsand 
purposes an autodidact. In one sense, then, he simply was not in a position to 
inherit anything in a tradition-like manner. The Stress he laid upon his own 
Workasateacher,by contrast,is indicative ofone way in which he immediately 


24 Allen Forte, Tjpe Strxcte of4tozalLMWSiC (New Havenand London, 1973), p. 这 . 
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Sought to invent a position for himself within a quasi-traditional Structure.25 
In terms of musical language his personal agenda was even more ambitious. 
Although,asArnold Whittall has pointed out, Schoenberg later acknowledged 
that he had feltthe impact of Straussian modernism during the late 189os and 
that this had led him to composeanumber ofsymphonic poems,”s only Peieas 
Wit4 Melisatde (1902-3) of these can properly be compared with Strauss”s 
outputin the genre; of far greater importis that Schoenberg?s first symphonic 
poem was in fact a piece of chamber music，T27Rkiiyte Nacht for string sextet 
(1899). In composing this work, then, Schoenberg positioned himself directly 
across the great divide that apparently existed between the Wagnerian and 
Brahmsian camps，. 

There wasanotheraspectofmusical language- besides the generic combina- 
tion oftone poem and chamber music,and the post-VWagnerian harmony- that 
bore witnesstothisstance ofSchoenberg?s.Theuseofmotifs in TELzte NacApt 
Peileas UN1d Melisatde, and his First String Quartet (19o4-5) follows on from 
Brahmss approach to this issue and reveals it to have been a transcendental 
piece of anti-Vagnerism. The dense and intricate motivic working in the tex- 
tures of Brahms?s late chamber works, songs and piano pieces is such that 
accompaniment textures are in many cases almost saturated with motivic frag- 
ments related to the thematic material; the sets of piano pieces - Ballades， 
Intermezzos，etc. - are held together by underlying motivic relationships 
between expressively disparate movements. The success of these works in 
terms of musico-cultural politics resides only partly in their having appPropri- 
ated the Wagnerian idea of the motivic web as an aspect of musical ljanguage 
and then taken it to new heights of complexity. More Significantly, and with 
breathtaking directness，Brahms had separated the idea of motif from the 
whole edifice of musico-dramatic aesthetics which Wagner had created in jus- 
tification ofhisapproach. Like Wagner”s slogan of'endless melody? - which he 
Used to describe a kind ofvocal writing very much unjlike the melodies of mid- 
century French and Italian opera - this apparent contradiction in Brahms?s 
thought was Subversive: there was certainly no reason to believe 4 io7z that 
motivic writing Should reserve its 名 ll potential for absolute music，but 
Brahms?s late style amounted to a claim that this was the case, bringing it into 
the sphere of academicism as a touchstone of technical competence, like a 
latter-day equivalent oftriple invertible counterpoint. 

The possibility of an entirely motivic music，going beyond even what 
Brahms had achieved, was one strand in Schoenberg”s later thought, but this 


25 See, for example, his letter to Emil Hertzka, dated 5 January 191lo, in Erwin Stein (ed.), 47zol4 
Scpoe1be1g: Tette15,pP.23-4. 
26 Arnold Whittall, Scpoexzpexg Champer MMSic (London, 1972), PP. 8-9. 
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had not been realised in his musical language by the time he dared to dispense 
WwWith tonal centres. One can See, in Works Such as Das BUNCR dey HGeNdeN 
Citez(19o8-9)and theThree Piano Pieces,Op. 11 (19o9),that the interaction 
of harmony and melody still generally mimicked the textures of tonal music. 
The mostaudible point ofinnovation in these works,on the other hand,is that 
traditional consonances are avoided altogether. In this “emancipation of the 
dissonancethatallows contrapuntallines to proceed 'regardless ofwhether or 
not their meetings result in codified harmonies>”there is a distinction to be 
drawn between allowing contrapuntal lines to meet haphazardly, and allowing 
them to meet in harmonies which though they may not be codified are none- 
theless carefully weighed as chord-like sonorities. Schoenberg?s 瑟 Z7MONieLej7e 
(Theory of Harmony),abookfirst published in 1911,makesitplain thatin the 
case ofnovel configurations such as chordsbuilt in perfectfourths,he sawthem 
both as holistic entities with certain Sonorous qualities, and as chromatically 
altered tonal chords that with this important Proviso - for the alteration was 
Sometimes quite Substantial! - Were Subject to the norms of tonal voice- 
leading.2s A six-note chord of this kind plays a striking role in Schoenberg?s 
FirstChamber Symphony (19o6),being prolonged at points offormal articula- 
tion in place of the dominant-functional harmony that one might expect. 
Having developed his harmoniclanguageinthis same work to the pointwhere， 
through theuse ofthewhole-tone scaleand "vagrant? chords such as the dimin- 
ished seventh and the augmented triad which, considered enharmonically at 
least, could function in several different keys, Schoenberg had within ten years 
of Brahmss death reached a pointat which his music would 'suspend” tonality 
for many bars ata time. The "decisive step”? ofabandoning a return to a tonal 
Centre when to do so seemed perfunctory, was certainly decisive in terms of 
Schoenberg?s long-term critical reception, as the example of Forte>”s statement 
quoted above illustrates. But in terms of musical language it was only a Small 
Step in what Ethan Haimo has called Schoenberg?s “Odyssey”39 

Many twentieth-century Writers have Seen Schoenberg?s “emancipation of 
the dissonance” as the logical outcome of Wagner”s harmonic innovation in 
77istaz. Like Sibeliuss "profound logic', this seems to misappropriatea domain 
ofmathematical philosophywhich can hardly beapPplied conscientiously to the 
products ofartistic work. Rather, in Schoenberg?s case,justas he picked up on 

27 Arnold Schoenberg,"My Evolution (1949)” in sbyle wad Idea,ed. Stein, pp. 84, 86. 

28 Ernst Kurths consideration of chromatic alteration, which he conceives in terms of tension and 
energy,Shortly post-dates this phase ofSchoenberg?s compositional practice,though Schoenberg himselfis 
几 5 Subject of Kurth?s enquiries. See Lee Rothfarb， BEN5t K2tf 05 7TJeoist Cd 47100st (Philadelphia， 


29 Arnold Schoenberg,“"My Evolution (1949)” in sbyle wad Idea,ed. Stein, p. 86. 
30 Ethan Haimo, Scpoezpbe1g5S SeziaL Ody5SeJ: THe ByoEoU opis Tueme-TDe Method, 7914-1928 (Oxford， 


1990). 
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Brahms”s transcendental reworking of the Wagnerian motivic web, his so- 
called atonal writing may be seen ashis own transcendental take on the contro- 
versies that dogged the reception ofthe opening bars of Wagner”s great WOrK. 
(Briefy: the seemingly intractable question was whether the "Tristan chord” 
can be regarded by theory as a chord at all;31 by emancipating dissonances 
Schoenberg Stated in effect that it did not matter one Way Or the other.) 
Schoenberg”s obsession with the idea of combining the four movements of a 
traditional symphonic scheme into an expanded, and by implication much 
diluted, sonata-form Structure can likewise be understood as his attempt to 
encompass both the exaggerated insistence on conventional formats that had 
formed partof Brahmss musical language, and the attempts to reconcile well- 
characterised episodes with vestiges of respectable forms that we See in 
Strausss tone poems. Though Schoenberg arguably never achieved this most 
di 伍 cult synthesis,the First String Quartetand FirstChamber Symphony both 
bear Witness to his desire to bring it about. 


Both transcendenceand synthesisare represented in the musical languages that 
will be thelastto be surveyed here. Scriabin?s case is perhaps most interesting 
On account of the di 伍 culties his late works set for their twentieth-century 
reception. (Itis this as much as anything that marks them outas cultural prod- 
Ucts of a previous era.) He began as a coOnservative composer whose works up 
until the mid-to-late 189os bear comparison with those of his less precocious 
and slightly younger contemporary Rachmaninov. The direct infuence of 
Chopin is evident both in Scriabin?s concentration on piano music and in his 
choice of genres, though at this stage he did not replicate, let alone build on， 
Chopin”s harmonically most adventurous writing. Although one can observe 
in the works ofthe subsequent few years a tendency to pack his harmonic lan- 
guage with dominant-quality chords and a habitual progression from the fat 
Supertonic to the dominant as a cadential gampbit,it was after Scriabin?s avwak- 
ening to the beliefs and Principles ofTheosophy around 19o3 thathis musical 
language began to develop to the point where byabout191ohehad abandoned 
traditional cadencesand,tojudgebytheevidence ofhis fnal sketches,had pro- 
posed to use twelve-note chords in his unfinished 4cte 7i&ajCb1e.32 

As Richard Taruskin has eloquently pointed out, the di 全 culty this body of 
Work presented to twentieth-century criticism was that the innovations in 


31 See Jean-Jacques Nattiez，The Concepts of Plot and Seriation Process in Music Analysis” trans, 
Catherine Dale, Msic dpis, 4/1 (1985), pp. 1o7-18,and WMSic QUL DiscoW1Se: TDWQTd 0 9e111i0L0gy ONMISiC， 
trans. Carolyn Abbate (Princeton, 199o), ppP.216-33. 

32 See Manfred Kelkel, 4Uexajad1e Scyi0bi1le: 90 Vie, PE5otEyis11e et Le UNGU9e MUNSiCQL LONS SO Ce (Paris， 
1978), Annexe III. The “realisation” of Z4cte 思 ialaple prepared by Alexander Nemtin, though based on 
Scriabin?s sketches and other authentic material, is best regarded as acomposition by Nemtin himself. 
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terms of compositional technique appealed to the "race-to-the-patent-o 伍 ce 
mentality”that Was“characteristic of techno-essentialist historiography2?33 
whilstthe defining motivation for this musical language was,to Putit bluntly， 
embarrassing. This created the conditions in which Scriabin could be seen 
merely asa pioneer ofatonal music, a little behind Schoenberg chronologically 
and with his claim to greatness Undermined by infexible Principles and an 
early death - rather in the way that Captain Scott lost out to Amundsen in 
1911-12 in their race for the South Pole. But the grand scope of Scriabin?s 
Vision should notencourage us to see him as a heroic failure. Rather, the chal- 
lengeistounderstand his highly distinctive musical languageas theoutcome of 
his beliefs and motivations. Taruskin has attempted to meetthis challenge,out- 
lining a historical basis for understanding the tritone interval as embodying 
both harmonic tension, through its association with dominant functionality， 
and also passivity, because, in Taruskin?s words, "The way in which it will seekK 
resolution depends on external stimuli - that is, the notes that accompany it? 
(Iaruskin, p. 329). A harmony such as the French sixth, which is composed of 
two tritones,could thus achieve 'a quality ofhovering,oftime-forgetful stasis” 
(Taruskin, p. 33o), since it could be reordered vertically whilst its constituent 
notes remained enharmonically the same. 

Contrasting descriptions of technical phenomena in music might be said 
not to alter the notes in the score, but they do affect the way those notes are 
Understood. Taruskin extends his discussion to arrive ata way ofunderstand- 
ingthe harmonic gampbits typical of Scriabin?s Poeis ofEcstzsy (19o5-8) - dom- 
inant-quality chords, perhaps over a "tonic” bass, Progressing minimally by 
way of root movement through a tritone OF a whole tone - and Promtet 妈 exs 
(1908-1o) - a characteristic near whole-tone, near-octatonic chord with the 
notes of a French sixth in the lower register and the upper notes voiced in 
perfectfourths,typically moving byatritoneoraminorthird within the same 
Octatonic framework. The latter, known to musical history as the “mystic” 
chord, was actually described by Scriabin to an astonished Rachmaninov as 
“the chord of the pleroma” (Taruskin, ppP. 34o-1). Taruskin explains this as 
follows: 


The pleroma, a Christian Gnostic term derived from the Greek for "plenitude” 
wastheall-encompassing hierarchy ofthe divine realm,located entirely outside 
the physical universe .. .totallyalien and essentially "other to the phenomenal 
world and whatever belongstoit.Whatweknowasthemysticchord,then,was 
designed to afford instant apprehension of - that js, to 7eyveal - What was in 
essence beyond the mind of man to conceptualise. (pp. 341-2) 


33 Richard Taruskin，PDe1itzxg RSSig MMSicalb): istorical ONd 瑟 e7I2NeNEC ESs0S (Princeton，1997)， 
Pp. 315. 
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All of this seems a long way removed from Schoenberg'”s apparent desire to 
develop musical technique from within. VWhether Taruskin is right to call for 
that composer?s work, too,to be reassessed in similar terms on the evidence of 
Schoenberg'"s own oOccult concerns，is questionable but Stimulating (pp. 
349-59). Desirable or not, there can Surely be little chance of it happening for 
Some time, even though - Or perhaps because - the transcendental aspect of 
Schoenberg'"sthoughtisevidenteven toa broadly'techno-essentialist point of 
view. A similar unity of ends and means has been di 伍 cult to establish in 
Scriabin?s case,buttheexample ofTaruskin”s discussion gives hopethatsuch a 
reasSsesSsment may gradually come about.34 

Although Stravinskywas forawhile in thrall to the Symbolistpoet Balmont， 
and although some of his early scores have stylistic points of contact with 
Scriabins musical idiom - in particular 7je Fiyebiyd (19o9-1o) and the first act 
of 71e NigHptgale (1908-9; the remainder of the opera dates from 1913-14) - 
these connections mustbe regarded as indicative notofdeep aesthetica 伍 nities 
butas residues of the cultural milieu from which Stravinsky emerged. There is 
plenty of evidence to suggest that Stravinsky?s talent was seen as being quite 
ordinary by his fellow-members of Rimsky-Korsakov;s circle, and the growth 
of his reputation to the point that he was regarded posthumously as perhaps 
the greatest of all twentieth-century composers is an extraordinary phenome- 
non-though itisonethatjliesbeyond the scope ofthis book. For a few years at 
the very ouUtset of his pubjlic career, however, Stravinsky>”s music lay firmly in a 
line of continuity from Rimsky-Korsakov”s operas, though with a compara- 
tively modernist character that seems to have been due to his interest in com- 
posers Such as Wagner， Dukas，Debussy and Scriabin.35 Broadly speaking， 
Stravinsky may be reckoned to have taken as a given the Korsakovian conven- 
tion that exotic and magical personages, events and scenarios should be asso- 
ciated with "chromatic music - Very often octatonic- and the sphere ofhuman 
beingsandtheir actions should beassociated with diatonic music. This distinc- 
tion, rough-and-ready though it is, holds for both 7He Febixrd and PetrspRpa 
(191o-11) -thelatter being thefirstin a series ofworks exploring Russian folk 
festivals and customs.35 In 7Hpe Rite of sb7119 (1911-13), however, Stravinsky 


34 Seealso James M. Baker,'Scriabin?s Music: Structure as Prism for Mystical Philosophy” in James M. 
Baker, David W. Beach and Jonathan W-. Bernard (eds.),Mzxsic THeomy 态 Cozcebtad Practice (Rochester, N.Y.， 
1997), PP. 53-96. 

35 For a brief account see Anthony Pople, "Early Stravinsky” in Jonathan Cross (ed.),， 7He CaMb1tdge 
Comtb01li01t 如 Stavits 人 (Cambridge, 2001). The finest extended studies of Stravinsky?s early career are 
Richard Taruskin，Stravizs 多 CN 友 e RSSi0L TYad 汉 0115: 4 Biog1abpl of 友 e TD To May 
(Oxfordq, 1996) and Stephen Walsh, Stravzizzs 有 0: 4 Creatiye SI: RNSSiX QUd 书 U11Ce， 1882-1934 (London， 
2000). 

36 See Simon Karlinsky，'Igor Stravinsky and Russian Preliterate Theater” in Jann Pasler (ed.)， 
Co1jo1tplG St0V20S 有 :Ma WMSiCiat OUd Modemiist(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1986), pp. 3-15. 
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and his collaborator, the folklorist Nicholas Roerich, developed their scenario 
into an account of a pagan fertility rite, lending magical and mysterious qual- 
ities to the human participants themselves. In response，Stravinsky”s music 
produced a synthesis of 'human” and “magical musics, which in terms of tech- 
nique led him to combine the diatonic and the octatonic in a manner that， 
according to Pieter van den Toorns compendious analysis of the composer>s 
ouUtput, would stand as a touchstone for his subsequent music.37 

The principle ofsynthesis, by which elements given associative meaning by 
nineteenth-century aesthetics wouldbecombined into new musical languages， 
wasonethatwasindeed definitiveforanumber ofcomposersthebulk ofwhose 
ouUtpnut is more properly considered in the context of the later century. In 
England, Vaughan Williams forged an alloy of English folksong and Tudor 
church music, in works such as ON TYBjt1ock Edge (1908-9),4Zozidoxz SyMz1O1I 
(1912-13) and above all the Faztasig oU 4 THe1le 芒 THow0S TU (191o).38 This 
quietly nationalistic musical language, very difterent from Elgars willing cele- 
bration ofthe British Empire, was designed to evoke an idyllic, pre-industrial 
age,and thereby to promote the virtues ofhonestlabour in an unspoiled rural 
landscape;itwould su 但 ceVaughan Williams with little modification fornearly 
another half-century, his reputation being sustained bythe British tendency to 
canonise Establishment figures during their own lifetime. In New England， 
Charles Ives produced a remarkable series of works in which the synthetic 
aspect is frequently made overtly audible through the simultaneous presenta- 
tion ofdifferentmusical layers. Vernacular musical styles featured in Ivess syn- 
thesis as they did in Vaughan Williamss, and were again Used to celebrate the 
everyday lives of unpretentious people，bnut JIves also had an interest in 
transcendental philosophy that led him to attempt the articulation of moral 
and ethical debate in mnusical terms，most clearly and famously in 7NZe 
ZaNsWeyed Questioxt (1906). In contrast to Vaughan Williams, however, Ives?s 
Work was virtually neglected during his lifetime. In Eastern Europe, Jandcek 
and BartoOk also developed synthetic musical languages involving vernacular 
elements, such as melodies derived from folk music and rhythmic characteris- 
tics derived from spoken language. Their fate, in terms of critical reception， 
Was to beregarded in an exaggerated way as national composers: Bartokss emi- 
gration to America notwithstanding,the Western image ofboth these compos- 
ers was dependent to a perhaps embarrassing degree on the exoticism of their 
musical sources. 


37 Pieter C.van den Toorn,Tjpe MsicogorStavits 信 (New Havenand London,1983).Seealso thesame 
author?s Stavils CN THe Rite of sp72149: Te Be&gitt1GS ofa MMSicaLTLANUIUQIe (Oxford, 1987). 

38 See Anthony Pople，“Vaughan Williams, Tallis, and the Phantasy Principle” in Alain Frogley (ed.)， 
TBxgjpaz Tiiaws studies(Cambridge, 1996), pp. 47-8o. 
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We have seen how the sheer range of musical styles around 189o - amounting 
not SO much to the "common Practice of tonality as to an array of common 
practices - provided the basis fora number of “waves ofinnovation' in the two 
decades or So that followed. Certain common points have been noted: the 
popular renewal of expectant traditions，transcendentalism，synthesis，the 
expansion of musical technique, and a new concentration on Sonority that 
manifested itselfin a variety ofways.Anumber ofcomposers who haveeluded 
Specific discussion above - Busoni and Reger, for example - may be reckoned 
nonetheless to fall into this framework in one way or another. 

Where one century”s musicended and that ofthe next began is a question to 
which no answer that is both definitive and useful can really be given. To 
indulgeinlistmaking foramoment: turn-of-the-century composers who actu- 
ally lived more than half of their chronological lifetimes in the nineteenth 
include Jandicek，Elgar，Puccini，Mahler，Debussy，Delius，Nielsen，Satie， 
Granados，Scriabin and Reger; whilst Strauss,，Sibelius, Vaughan Williams， 
Rachmaninov, Schoenberg, Holstand Ravel wereamong their contemporaries 
by birth. Even Stravinsky>”s reputation Was made before the outbreak of the 
First World War, which arguably marked the turning-point, both in terms of 
aesthetics and in terms of the role of high art in Western Society, that most 
nearly corresponds to the chronological turn of the centuries. Certainly the 
vastimpactofpopular musicand flm through mechanical dissemination post- 
dates this conflagration, as do the two - often antagonistic - qualities of reac- 
tion and rebuilding which set the tone for so much art music of this later 
Period. 

In contrast,， the waves of innovation that first broke around 189o were 
deeply rooted in nineteenth-century aesthetics and Practices.Among the com- 
posers involved, many ofthose who achieved longevity - Strauss, Sibelius, Ives 
and Stravinsky, for example - seemed to be forced by changing circumstances 
either to attempt a kind of personal renewal, or to retire 位 om creative WoOrk 
altogether, or to work on in their established manner whilst accepting that 
events had passed them by Many twentieth-century histories of twentieth- 
century music have annexed the music of the 189os as a starting-point,appar- 
ently Jaxte de Miexx; but from a twenty-first-century perspective it seems more 
reasonable to see as most characteristic of the twentieth century those musical 
products and Practices that were centred on mid-century developments in 
Society and technology, rather than putting the centre of gravity in the first 
decade, and instead to associate the richness ofthis “music in transition> with 
the "long nineteenth century”3? 


39 The debt this chapter owes to Jim Samson?s book Msic 训 Ta115 店 010: 4 td of TDNQL EXbaNSIONL ON 
4tozali, 1900-1920 (London, 1977) will have been obvious throughonut. 
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Chronology 


SARAH HIBBERD 


18oo ”Napoleon takes control of Italy. Publication of F. W-. J. von Schelling?s 


18o1 


18o2 


Syste1l des traceNldeNtalel Taealis1，Herders Koxe，and the 
Second edition of Wordsworth>s ZNical Bajads in which he notes "all 
good poetry is the spontaneous overflow ofpowerful feelings” a phrase 
Which becomes a manifesto of Romanticism. Zelter becomes director 
of the Berlin Singakademie. Franz Anton Hoftmeister and Ambrosius 
Kiihnel set up the publishing house Bureau de Musique in Leipzig 
(taken over by Peters in 1814). The Musikakademie is founded in 
Diisseldorf. Premieres of Cherubini?s Zes dexx joymiles, Nicolas-Marie 
Dalayracs Maisoz 4 yezd1e and Boieldieu's Ze calje de Baqdad in Paris， 
Beethoven defeats the pianist Steibelt in an improvisation contest in 
Vienna. Czerny”s public debut in Vienna, playing a Mozart coOncerto. 
Beethoven holdsabenefit concertatthe Bergtheater in Vienna; the pro- 
gramme includes his own Piano Concerto No.1and Symphony No. 1. 


Peace between France and Austria marks the passing of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The accession of Alexander I in Russia, following the 
asSassination of Paul I, leads to a growth in creative activity. The rein- 
Statement, following the French Revolution, of Christian worship and 
the Chapelle in Paris under the direction of Giovanni Paisiello, then 
Paer. The restoration of the Theatre-Italien，and merging of the 
Comedqdie-Italienne and the Opkra-Comique. The dramatic soprano 
Caroline Branchu arrives at the Paris Opkra. Haydn?s Die Scjp6bjzoxtg is 
performed in Vienna. Johann Nikolaus Forkel completes his 4AGezezte 
Gescpicpte der WMS. Publication of Fieldys Piano Sonatas, Op. 1, dedi- 
cated to Clementi. Beethoven completes the music for the ballet Die 
Cescpbbje des Prome 妇 ex. 


Peace ofAmiens between France and Britain. Napoleon becomes presi- 


dent of the Italian Republic and first consul of France. Publication of 
Chateaubriand:s CeExie dl cpzistiaNis1e，a defence of Catholic 
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18o3 


18o4 


18o5 


18o6 


CHRONOLOGY 


Christianity against the rationalist philosophers,and Forkels pioneer- 
ing biography ofJ. S. Bach.The infuential Singakademie is established 
in Leipzig.The StPetersburg Philharmonic Society is founded,special- 
ising in choral music by Haydn and others. The earliest Pocket scores 
are published，by Pleyel， Beethoven writes his Heiligenstadt 
Testament. Premiere of Peter von Winter?s 727Me7iat in Paris， 


The German states are reconstituted as the Confederation ofthe Rhine 
under French and Russian influence. Subscription concerts in Berlin 
areestablished.The Gewandhaus Quartetis founded in Leipzig. Bach>s 
motets appear in Print，edited by Zelter. Premiere of Paisiello>s 
Prose1b111e in Paris. Beethoven writes his Symphony No. 3,the ZE7oica. 


Napoleon is crowned emperor bythe pope,and France begins a period 
of stability and prosperity, with many aristocrats returning from exile. 
Schuppanzigh establishes quartet evenings in Vienna. Schiller writes 
Te 72 人 In his lectures on philosophy (18o4-5) Schlegel, leader of 
the new Romantic criticism and translator of Shakespeare, claims con- 
temporary music is in a desolate state because composers are ignoring 
its basis in mathematics. Boieldieu is appointed conductor of the 
Imperial Opera in St Petersburg (-181o). Publication of Johann 
Friedrich Reichardt's Ziedersbiele，Premieres of Jean-Francois Le 
Sueur”s O5ssial and Henri-Montan Berton2s ZL 707MUNCe in Paris, and 
PaersZeozo7a in Dresden. 


The Russian and Austrian armies are defeated by Napoleon at 
Austerlitz;Austria gives up territories including those in Italy. Revival 
of the Paris Concerts Spirituels. August Tessier inaugurates the New 
Orleans "quadroon balls, attended by black women and white men. 
Reichardt becomes editor of the Beiipiscpe MUSIaLScpe Zeit017 
(-18o6). Beethoven?s Symphony No. 3 and the first version of Fidejo 
are performed in Vienna. Paganini writes his Twenty-Four Caprices， 
Op. 1. 


France defeats Prussia at Jena and Napoleon occupies Berlin. 
Publication of SchlegebPs Biep af eer Reie，Joseph-JErome 
Momigny?s CoW1S co1bjet dpa1MiONe ef de co1tbosito0l and A. 上 C. 
Kollmann?s4 Nemw THeomy ofaMxsical 0 Premiere of MEhuls DCtpa/ 
in Paris. Beethoven writes his Symphony No. 4, Violin Concerto and 
必 ppassionata” Sonata. 


18o7 


18o8 


18oo9 


Chronology 023 


Treaty of Tilsit; Friedrich Wilhelm III ofPrussia cedes possession west 
of the Elbe and the Polish lands to form a duchy of Warsaw under the 
King of Saxony. Hegel writes PHpixzomeologyie des Ceistes,a classic work 
ofIdealistphilosophy. Publication ofSchelling?s Cgerdas TEAi1tniss der 
piezdeN Kozste 2 der Nat/. The reconstruction of Prussia begins， 
with the merging in Berlin of the management and orchestras of the 
Hofoper and the Nationaltheater as the Royal Opera. In Vienna the 
Sperl dance hall opens, where Johann Strauss I later obtains an exclu- 
Sive coOntract. The Milan Conservatory is founded by Napoleon?s son- 
in-law Eugene de Beauharnais. The Hungarian Theatre Company of 
Buda is founded. The first of the Bliesner brothers subscription con- 
Certs in Berlin takes place. Napoleon issues a decree restricting the 
number of theatres in Paris. The Dreyssigsche Singakademie is estab- 
lished, modelled on the Berlin institution. Premieres of Spontini>s Za 
yestale and Mehuls 1osej in Paris. Beethoven”s Symphony No. 1 
receives its Paris Premiere. 


The French army occupies Rome. France invades Spain，installing 
Joseph Bonaparte as king; Joachim MuratbecomesKingofNaples.The 
Portugueseroyal family moves to Rio de Janeiro (-1821).Publication of 
the first of Thomas Moore”s Jisjp Melodies, the first part of Goethe?s 
Faxsk and Clemens Brentano and Achim von Arnim?s collection of 
adapted folk poems, Des KapeN Tidejo7pt (some ofwhich were later 
Setby Mahlern).The publishing frm Ricordi is established in Milan,the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna，and the Philharmonic 
Society in Brno. Premiere of Boieldieu?s Zes yoitxiyes Versles in Paris. 
Beethoven”s Fifth and Sixth Symphonies are performed for the first 
time, in Vienna. Beethoven writes the Faztasia (Choral Fantasy) for 
piano, chorus and orchestra. 


Franz I of Austria, with British Support, declares War on France but is 
defeated; Vienna is taken by Napoleon. Prince Metternich becomes 
chief minister of Austria. Publication of Schlegels Der damaatiscpe 
K2005t 2000 Ziteratj Founding of the Boston Philo-Harmonic Society 
incorporating amateur and Professional players. Zelter founds the 
Liedertafel in Berlin. Barbaia, a gambling magnate,becomes director of 
the royal theatres in Naples. Ariot takes place over raised ticket Prices 
at Second opening of Covent Garden. Weber begins a fragmentary 
novel，701NRilste1s Zebget，Georg August Griesinger?s Bioqg1a 加 jzscje 
Notizel ger 1osejl Pay is serialised in the 4LGemtetze MUWSIKaUscje 
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1811 


1812, 


1813 


CHRONOLOGY 


Zeit9. Premieres of Spontinis Fe7mtaNd Coxtez in Paris and Paers 
4qg1pese in Parma. Publication of Mekhulxs first three Symphonies. 
Beethoven writes his “Rasumovsky” Quartets,OPp. 59. 


Start of the Mexican war of independence. Publication of Mme de 
Staelbs De /41Uepag1e, a work that introduces contemporary German 
culture to the French in a positive way. Publication ofSchinkels Pyoject 
Jor 4 MaSolex1t. Publication in the 4LGelezze MIALScpe Zeitg of 
E.TI.A. Hofftmann?s review of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony; his use of 
the term “Romantic” was to cause much discussion. Publication of 
Reichardt?s TE7tatxte B1iejegescpyiebe QUf eerReieMac Tiex (written 
in 18o8-9),an account of Vienna”s music at the height of its most cele- 
brated era. First performance of Beethovens EmoNt Overture. Maria 
Szymanowska makes her debut as a concert pianist in Warsaw and 
Paris. Weber writeshis First Piano Concerto,Op. 11l,andhis“Romantic 
opera> Sax7l0. 


The founding in Sweden of the “Gothic League' to stimulate national 
feeling. Invention of damper pedals for the piano. Anton Friedrich 
Thibaut founds a_ Singverein in Heidelberg，which becomes the 
impetus for the Protestant Palestrina revival. 工 he Prague Conservatory 
is established. Publication ofChoron and Fayolle?s Dictioxat7e desMLNST- 
Cie115， Premieres of Webers 4p7 assal in Munich and Adalbert 
Gyrowetz?s Der4U9eta12t in Vienna. Stepan Anikiyevich Degtyaryov?s 
Patriotic oratorio M22l 1 Pozpa1s 有 让 Osyvobgozpdex1ye Mosii (Minin 
and Pozharsky，or The Liberation of Moscow) is published. 
Beethoven's Fifth Piano Concerto, the “Emperor receives its first per- 
formance in Leipzig. 


Napoleon invades Russia and occupies Moscow; the retreat from 
Moscow is a disaster for the French army. The first two cantos of 
Byron2s CHzide Daolds Pig1tageand firstofLudwig Tieclkes PHaxtasy6 
arepublished.The Gesellschaft der Musikfreundeis founded in Vienna. 
Carl Moser?s firstsubscription concert takes place in Berlin. Beethoven 
and Goethe meetin Teplitz. Publication in St Petersburg of Field?s First 
Nocturne. 


Wellington drives the French out of Spain. Napoleon is defeated at 
Leipzig by the allied armies,， and the Austrians defeat the French， 
regaining a foothold in Italy. The Philharmonic Society is founded by 
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1815 
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William Dance,J. B. Cramer and others in London to organise orches- 
tral performances ofmodern music. Moserestablishes quartetsozies in 
Berlin. Weber is appointed opera director in Prague. Premieres of 
Cherubinis Zes abexzciyages in Paris, Rossini?s 72Ncredi and Zaliaxa 妇 
408eiinVenice,and Mayr'sWMedeam CoxitoinNaplesandZa7yosapiaNc4 
el70s4705Ss4 in Genoa. Spohr writes his Nonet. Pierre-Jean de BEranger 
begins his political chanson performances in the Caveau Moderne in 
Paris. First performance of Beethoven?s TELitgytoxs Sieg (Wellington?s 
Victory), written to celebrate the battle at Vittoria. 


Napoleon abdicates, Louis XVIJII becomes king,and France recognises 
1792 frontiers. Russia hands Saxony over to Prussia. The chiroplast, a 
gadget to ease tension and enhance finger development in piano 
playing，is patented by Johann Bernhard Logier. Baillots quartet 
CODnCert series is founded in Paris. Peters takes over the music publish- 
inghousethe Bureau de Musique in Leipzig. Founding ofthe firstbrass 
band,the StalybridgeOld Band in Lancashire.The Academia de MuUsica 
is established in Cuba. Valves for brass instruments are introduced， 
enabling them to play chromatically. Publication of Walter Scott's his- 
torical novel zyvexley and the Idealist philosopher Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte”s Redex 0 die dextkcpe Natioz. 了 上 .T.A. Hoffman?s essay on SAlte 
und neueKirchenmnusik? appears in the 4LGezezte MSIEALScpe Zeit19， 
The final version of Beethoven”s Fideiio is performed in Vienna. 
Schubert writes his B fat quartet, D.112. 


Napoleon breaks his exile but is defeated at Waterloo.The Congress of 
Vienna redraws the map of Europe and thirty-eight German states 
become the German Confederation; another one is added later. Prussia 
acquires a Rhine Province. Andrew Jackson，future President of 
America, defeats the British at New Orleans and becomes a national 
hero. E.T.A. Hoffmann writes the ELxiye des 72xje6. Publication ofthe 
Grimm brothers” Kzzde7- 2014 瑟 axUS0Cpel. Johann Nepomuk Maelzel 
Patents the metronome. Leipzig”s influential Liedertafel is established. 
First performance ofthe Boston Handel and Haydn Society, devoted to 
choral music. Rossini becomes artistic director ofthe S Carlo in Naples， 
and concentrates on Writing serious opera. OlofAhlstrom publishes the 
anthology 7yaditiomey ds SWENSRa _j 人 -dtSa1. TIgnaz Moscheles has great 
Success in Vienna with his virtuoso display piece Za Ma1Cpe dexa1zd1e. 
Beethoven”s final public Performance，accompanying his song 
心 delaide, with the singer Franz Wild. 
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1817 


1818 


1819 
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Beethoven writeshis song cycle47zz dieje7ie Celiebte.Kiesewetterorgan- 
ises concerts of early music in his home in Vienna. Publication of 
Hegels Zo9q 太 . In Russia the synod forbids the use of manuscript music 
and the inclusion of such pieces in the service, allowing only pieces 
coOmposed (or approved) by Dmitry Stepanovich Bortnyansky. 
Premieres of Rossinis 1 pazpbieyre 下 Stgja in Rome and Otelo ip 
Naples, Spohr's Faxst in Prague, and E. T A. Hoffmann”s LUzdipe ip 
Berlin. Caspar Ett，the Munich court organist，performs Allegris 
AMf1sereyre.The debut performances ofGiuditta Pasta in Milan and Laure 
Cinti-Damoreau in Paris. Schubert writes his lied “Der Wanderer” 
D.489. 


Publication of Byron?s Mazjjed. Choron founds the Institution Royale 
de Musique Classique et Religieuse in Paris. The Vienna Conservatory 
is founded. Weber appointed Royal Saxon Kapellmeister in Dresden， 
Where a_new Italian Hofoper and Geman Opera are established. 
William Ayrton becomes musical director of the King's Theatre and 
Stages the first London Performance of Mozarts Doz CIov1N1I. 
Publication of Clementis Gadxs ad Pr7mlass11 .The Vienna 
Conservatory is founded. Anthony Philip Heinrich directs the first 
known performance in America of a Beethoven Symphony (probably 
No. 1) in Lexington,Kentucky. 


Publication of Goethe?s Ttxjezpzcjpe Reise. Caspar David Friedrich?s 
painting TYzjdeyerapbove 如 e MiSk is completed,an infuential represen- 
tation of the isolation of the individual. The Niederrheinisches 
Musikfestand Musikverein areestablished in Diisseldorf. The Quazte7 力 
MUSiCQL Magazte QUd Review is founded in England by Richard 
MacKenzie Bacon， Reicha?s Cox1s de combos 放 OU MMSiCUE，an early 
example of a modern harmony textbook， replaces that of Charles- 
Simon Catel as the Paris Conservatoire"s o 伍 cial theory manual. 
Beethoven composes the "Hammerklavier” Piano Sonata, OPp. 1006. 


Publication of Schopenhauer”s infuential Die Te ak Te id 
Toxstelotg and Byron'?s Mazebbpu. Thkodore GEricault completes his 
painting Ze Radeaxkl de Meldxse. Breitkopf sc Hirtel publish an edition 
of Bach?s Das Wopitemtbjeritzte Ciavier. Publication of VWebers piano 
rondo 4U1oxrdezz0tg ZUM 701z， raising the status of the waltz from 
the dance hall to the concert room. Premieres of Spontini"s OUzzjie in 
Paris, and Rossini?s ElioNe and Za do11a del ago in Naples, and first 
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performance in Paris of Rossinis bazbiexe 夏 Smig1a. Schubert writes 
his Piano Quintet, "Die Forelle>. 


The Frankfurt Diet sanctions the Carlsbad decrees: freedom ofthe Press 
isabolished and revolutionary and liberal movements are suppressed in 
Germany，Revolts are crushed in Spain，Portugal and Naples. 
Publication of Walter Scotes maxzpoe and Lamartine?s MeEditatioxs 06- 
gUes (later Set by Niedermeyer and others). Founding of the music 
journal 7je Extexbeiad in Boston. The Musical Fund Society is estab- 
lished in Philadelphia. Spohr is engaged as leader of the Philharmonic 
Society orchestra in London and claims the first use ofthe conductor2s 
baton. Spontini is appointed director of the royal opera, Berlin, and 
improves the social lot of the players. In one of his "musico-dramatic 
notices VWeber expresses his hopes for a new German national opera. 
Publication of P. A. Heinrichys 7He DammtzhG of MUWSiC zi Ketxclya col- 
lection of songs and pieces for violin and piano. Premiere of Rossinis 
Mao1e 如 Trin Naples. 


Death of Napoleon. Beginning of the Greek War of Independence， 
Which attracts popular Support throughout Europe and inspires the 
Romantics.， Publication of Scott"s Kexihyort and Byron?s Ca171. 
Sebastien Erard patents the double-escapement action on the piano. A 
nevw theatre for the Paris Opkra is built following the demolition ofthe 
Previous building after the assassination of the Duke of Berry. 
FEounding ofthe Warsaw Conservatory. The first report ofa concert by 
a military band (with male voices) in Berlin. Premiere of Weber”s De7 
eiscpziitzinthenew Schauspielhaus in Berlin; its success challenges the 
Pre-eminence of Italian opera in Germany. Claude-Joseph Rouget de 
Lisle writes "Premier chant des industriels> at Saint-Simon?s Sugges- 
tion. Moschelesys successful London debut at a Philharmonic concert. 
Giuditta Pasta?s first great triumph, singing Desdemona in Rossinis 
Oleio in Paris. 


FEoundingoftheRoyalAcademy ofMusicin London; William Crotch is 
appointed director. Zelter founds an institute of church mnusic in 
Berlin. The Sociedad Filarmonica is established in Buenos Aires. Gas 
lighting is introduced to the Paris Opkra in Nicolas Isouard?s 4jadzjz, OU 
ZU Untje Me71yelexe.，Cherubini becomes director of the Paris 
Conservatoire. Choron begins his historical music concerts in Paris. 
Konradin reutzer becomes Kapellmeister ofthe Kairntnertortheater， 
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Vienna. Schubert writes his Eighth Symphony,the “Unfinished> Liszt?s 
first public concert in Vienna takes place. Wilhelmine Schroder- 
Devrient is celebrated in her performances as Agathe in Weber”s De7 
Petcpitz and Leonore in Beethoven?s 及 delio. Schubert writes his 
“Vanderer” Fantasy, D.76o0. 


Pushkin begins his novel By9yex Ozeg11. William Ayrton founds the 
石 a7MONiCoO1  a monthly journal of music news in London. Premiere of 
Weber”s Ex1CNte in Vienna. Beethoven begins his "late? string quartets 
(-1826). Aleksey Nikolayevich Verstovsky writes his popular dramatic 
ballad CHpomzaya spaP (The Black Shaw]) to a text by Pushkin. Schubert 
WrIites Die SCpO1e MUEANe7z7t. 


Death in France of Louis XVIII; he is succeeded by the reactionary 
Charles X, under whom press and theatre censorship is tightened. 
Leopold von Ranke publishes Cescpicpte dey7o7t01t 010.IEMNLN TIRer VON 
1494-1535，the foundation of modern historiography. Premiere of 
Meyerbeers 刀 crociato 1 Etit iD Venice，First performance of 
Beethoven”s Symphony No. 9 at the Kirnthnertortheater，Vienna. 
Rossini arrives in Paris, as director of the Thekatre-Italien. Habeneck 
becomes chiefconductoratthe Paris Opkra. Dey meiscpitz is performed 
in a French adaptation (Ropip des pgoz) in Paris. Beethoven?s MiSsa SOLEM1- 
Ni is performed in St Petersburg. Liszt?s debut performances in Paris 
and London take place. Schubert writes his String Quartetin D Minor， 
“Der Tod und das Maidchen ,and '“Arpeggione” Sonata. First perfor- 
mance of Schuberts A Minor Quartet, D.8o4, by the Schuppanzigh 
Quartet in Vienna. 


Decembristuprisings in Russia (following the death ofAlexander D are 
crushed by Nicholas I; a new period of reaction and repression follows. 
Founding of Saint-Simonism following the death of the social thinker 
Claude-Henri de Rouvroy, Count of Saint-Simon. Johann Strauss (T) 
establishes his own orchestra in Vienna. Publication of A. FE. Thibaut?s 
DerReizpeitder7p1pa0tst in which he promotes the musicof Palestrina 
and Handel. Premiere in Paris of Boieldieu?s Za diane iaxztcjpe. Rossini>s 
到 pa7pbieye 夏 Smtylia is given at the new Coliseo Provisional in Buenos 
Aires (it is the first complete opera to be heard in the city). Maria 
Malibran gives her debut performance in 太 gazbiexe 码 St 好 La 记 
London. Disastrous London premiere of Beethoven's Symphony No. 
9,conducted by George Smart. Cherubini writes a Mass for the corona- 
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tion of Charles X at Rheims. Schubert composes his “Great C major 
Symphony. 


The Bourse (Stock exchange) is opened in Paris. Lamennais publishes 
Delayeligioxz co1sidlEyie da1sSes7abbpo 帮 aec1o1teboitgyxeetcilwhich 
infuences the foundation of Christian socialism. Eduard Reitz forms 
the Berlin Philharmonic Society (laterthe Berlin Philharmonic). Weber 
dies in London afterthepremiere ofOperoz. Fyodor Lvov is appointed 
director ofthe imperial chapel in StPetersburg. Schubert composeshis 
String Quartetin G major,OPp. 161. Mendelssohn writes his overture to 
4 Midszte7 Nights Dea1. Premiere of Frantisek Skroupys Singspiel 
Ditez 伙 iD Prague. Weber's Opberoxn is performed in the house of the 
publisher Schlesinger in Berlin. Liszt Writes his Etxde el d0UZe 2eXe1C1CE5， 
the original version ofthe Doxze91iatides ltxdes, completed in 1837and 
dedicated to Czerny. Cinti-Damoreau is engaged at the Paris Opera， 
where she remains until 1835. Paganini writes his Violin Concerto No. 
2inBminor. 


Publication of Victor Hugo?s Prejzce de CyomWe 凡 which consolidates 
ideas about Romanticism in France and has an impact on all the arts， 
and Gerard de Nervals French translation of Goethe”s Faxst which 
infuences Berlioz and other Romantics. Broadwood patents the iron 
bracing scheme in piano manufacture. Heinrich Joseph Birnbach2s 
“Ueber die verschiedene Form grosserer Instrumentaltonstiicke aller 
Art und deren Bearbeitung” is serialised in the Be7iizeyr QUGelezte 
MINS1KaLiScHe Zetitt9.The Stockholm musicschool is founded. Francois- 
Joseph Fetis publishes the first issue of the Revye MUSiCale, the first 
Significant nineteenth-century French journal devoted to music. The 
Berlin Singakademie acquires its own premises and concert hal]. 
Halekvy is appointed professor ofharmony at the Paris Conservatoire. 
Liszt settles in Paris. Schubert composes TY?zzteyelie. Premiere in 
Berlin of Spontini?s 49gzpes VON 五 opejstxUr7et. Catalani visits Berlin， 
Singing in concerts and Private soiles. Rubini creates the title role in 
the premiere of Bellinis 7 bata in Milan. Manuel Garcfa introduces 
Italian opera (Sung in Italian) to Mexico at the Teatro de Las Gallos. 
Adolphe Nourrit is appointed 7rojessexy de dEcaoiatioz zboU17 1C taglEdie 
MigUe at the Conservatoire, following his success in Rossinirs Moise 
andZesi6eqge de Co7ztthe. Chopin writes variations for piano and orches- 
tra on Mozarts “La ci darem la mano: Hummel write his Piano 
Concerto in Afat. 
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Publication ofJohann Aloys Schlosser”s short biography of Beethoven， 
Giuseppe Bainis infuential study of Palestrina, and Georg Nicolaus 
Nissen?s Biogyabjpie 到 4. MozatNUC ON0LO1ieje1l. Pierre Laporte is 
appointed manager of the 开 ing"s Theatre，London. Premiere of 
Aubers Za MUette de Potici， the first grand opera，in Paris and 
Marschners Der TZzj iD Leipzig. Habeneck conducts Beethoven2s 
Symphony No. 3 at the newly founded SociEtE des Concerts du 
Conservatoire in Paris. Publication of Hummels 4zxsH2picpe 友 eo- 
7etiscj-bUctNcHe de15S2UG 220M Piatojoxte-Sbiele in Vienna. Schubert 
writes his String Quintet in C major. Kuhlau writes incidental music to 
FEmerAoj (The Elves HilD). Schubert's "Invitation Concert” (at which his 
Own pieces are performed) takes place under the auspices of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna. Malibran gives her Paris 
debut in Rossini?s Se7zz7N1Le. 


Greece achieves independence from Turkey. The first complete perfor- 
mance of Goethes Faxs 上 t Part I, takes place in Brunswick. Publication 
of the Saint-Simonian Work O/pipio15 Litteyatyes, jpilosobpigxes et zzd0S- 
tielles. Louis VEron founds the Revxe de Payi. Goethe writes a letter to 
Zelter in which he considers the relationship between Romantic 
(chamben music and its immediate Classical past， Premieres of 
Rossinizs CUiazxie 721in Paris,Marschner?s De7727jjerz0tddie72dotin 
Leipzig and Bellini"s Za stxxzzexa in Milan. Mendelssohn conducts the 
first performance since Bach?s time ofhis St Matipew Passioxp in Berlin. 
Mendelssohn”s Concerto for 2 Pianos is performed by the composer 
and Moscheles in London. Schubert?s Scpny1te1gesaNI is published. 
Mendelssohn writes his String Quartet in E fat, Op. 12. 


FEollowing the July Revolution and the overthrow of the Bourbons， 
Louis-Philippe of Orlkans,the “citizen king” comes to the French 
throne. The French seize Algiers and begin to colonise Algeria. Serbia 
and Greece gain independence from the Turks. A Polish uprising is 
SuUppressed by Russia. A performance of Za MUette de Poxtici in Brussels 
is the signal to begin the Belgian revolt againstthe ruling Dutch.A.B. 
Marxisappointed professor ofmusic at Berlin University. Publication 
of Fetiss dictionary Za USigUe Mi5e 4 UL boxtEe de 如 直 1e Mo1de. The 
Royal Conservatory is founded in Madrid. Carl Proske appointed 
canon ofthe Alte Kapelle in Regensburg, where he devotes himself to 
church music reform. Premieres of Donizettis 4704 Bojeza in Milan， 
Bellinigs 7 Cabxie 丰 e7iMonteccpi in Venice and Auber's Pa Diayolo 记 D 
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Paris. Berlioz?s SyMtjjpoiie jatastgxe is given its first performance iD 
Paris. Glinka goes to Italy to study.G.B.Velluti,the last castrato opera 
Singer, retires. Debut ofthe Ukrainian bass Petrov in Die ZaxpexzJjbte in 
St Petersburg. 


Uprisings in Modena，Parma and the Papal States SuppPressed by 
Austria. A revolt of silk weavers in Lyons is brutally quashed by the 
French government. Censorship is abolished in France. In London 
Faraday discovers electro-magnetic induction. Delacroix”s painting 
Ziber 刀 Zeadz8 友 e Peobieisexhibited intheAcademy salon in Paris.The 
entrepeneur Louis Veron is appointed director of the Paris Opera. 
Premieres of Bellinis Za soapUU and Noma in Milan，and 
MeyerbeersRobertiedabeand HErold's Zabpa in Paris. Publication of 
Friedrich Kalkbrenner?s MEtlode joU7 dbb1e1d1e je iaN0-1ojt 妇 Patde dx 
JUide-0115. Paganini gives his debut performances in London and 
Paris; he effectively transforms concert life in London. Chopin arrives 
in Paris，Paris premiere of Beethoven's Symphony No. 9 at the 
Conservatoire Concerts. The first of the Ganz brothers” popular 
“morning diversions” take place in Berlin . 


“La Giovane Italia” is founded by Giuseppe Mazzini, with the aim of 
national independence. The Reform Bill is passed in Britain. The first 
continental railway is completed，from Budweis to Linz. A canal 
linking the Rhine and the Rhone is opened. Outbreak of a cholera epi- 
demic in Paris. Publication of Goethes Faxst Part II. The Italian 
department of the Dresden Opera is closed, although Italian (and 
French) operas continue to be performed. Theobald Boehm constructs 
the prototype of the modern fute. The Sacred Harmonic Society is 
founded in London, specialising in oratorios. The Boston Academy of 
Mnusicis founded by Lowell Mason and others.Thefirstmusicpublish- 
ing frm in America is established by Oliver Ditson in Boston.The first 
of Fetiss historical concerts takes place in Paris. Premieres of Herold?s 
Zeb6Eawiclexis in Parisand Donizettis Pestziaoye in Milan. Chopin 
gives his first public concert in Paris. Johan Peter Emilius Hartmann 
Writes his opera RavNei (The Raven). Field plays his Seventh Piano 
Concertoatthe Salle du Conservatoire in Paris. Moscheles conductsthe 
first London performance of Beethoven?s Missa SOLe1111115， 
Mendelssohnys Fifth Symphony the “Reformation'， is performed in 
Berlin. The debut of Cornelie Falcon takes place at the Paris Opkra in 
Meyerbeers Robpetje diap1e. 
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The first electro-magnetic telegraph is set up in Gottingen. Following 
Suppression by the government，many Saint-Simonians (including 
Felicien David) leave France for Egypt. Aristide Cavaill6-Coll wins the 
coOmpetition to design the organ for the abbey of St-Denis. The 
Orphekon choral society is established in Paris by G. . B. Wilhelm. Ze 
Meestelis founded in Paris. Founding ofthe Philharmonic Society in 
Bucharest. The first American theatre devoted to Italian opera is built 
in New York.， Fetis becomes first director of the new Brussels 
Conservatory. Musards popular promenade concerts begin. Alfred 
Bunn is appointed manager of Covent Garden Theatre,and introduces 
more ambitious productions into the repertory. Reicha publishes his 
4td2 co1bositez1 djalatigNe. Premieres of Auber”s GWStave TTTin Paris， 
DonizettPs 7D79Uato 70sSo in Rome，Pa7zk1Ua in Florence and ZUC7eZIX 
Bo7zgia in Milan, Bellini"s Beatrice 收 72jpda in Venice and Marschners 
as etlg in Berlin. Wagner completes his first opera Die Feex (first 
performed in 1888). Chopin?s first set of piano Etudes is published. 
Aleksey Lvov is commissioned by Nicholas I to write a Russian 
national hymn, Bozjpe, k01IU Ra (God Save the Tsan. The first per- 
formance is given of Mendelssohn”s Symphony No. 4, the “Italian: 
Liszt writes piano transcriptions ofsome of Berlioz?s works,including 
the SyMbpoNie JottastigUe. Moscheles completes his 瓦 oaGge 4 万 ade1 
(begun in 1822) for two pianos. The Austrian zither player Johann 
Petzmayer tours Germany. 


Passing oftheNew PoorLawin Britain. Suppression ofrenewed unrest 
ofworkersin Lyons and Paris.The Society ofBritish Musicians is estab- 
lished. Schumann co-founds the Nexe Zeikcpzt 太 Jr Ms in Leipzig. 
Berlioz writes ayold ez 7tale. Publication of Baillots Zaxt dx Violo7zt. 
The Handel Commemoration takes place at Westminster Abbey, con- 
ducted by George Smart. Premiere of Konradin Kreutzers popular 
Singspiel Nacptaqgeryoz Gyapada in Vienna. 


The “Young Germany:” movement is banned. Censorship is reintro- 
duced in France (afterfive years of relaxation),and the satirical paperZe 
Ca1icatye is outlawed. Steam-powered cylindrical presses significantly 
increase the circulation of papers in France. Publication of the Finnish 
epic Kalevala (which was to inspire composers including Sibelius) and 
Alexis de Tocquevillexs Depocacy 7l 47te7ica. Premieres of Donizettis 
ZUHCiQ 下 ZENOOr in Naples,WMazia starda in Milan,and Halkvy?s Za 
JUiVe (Falcon creates the title role) and Bellinis 7 itajt in Paris. 
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Mendelssohn appointed conductor of the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
Orchestra.Thefirst partofLisztsZetbesao0l pacpelier8s71USigUe is Seri- 
alised in theRevye et Gazette MUSiCaLe (-1841); his 五 atONies oltigxes Et 
Jelgiexses (later revised) and an essay，Dbey die ZUR2 让 Je KepezN2NS 关 
(1834),are published in the same journal. Lisztand the Countess Marie 
dAgoultmove to Geneva,where Lisztteaches atthe nevw Conservatory. 
Fetis begins work on his infuential Biogyapie WU1pe1SeLLe des MUNSICIe11S 
(first edition completed in 1844). Publication of Cherubinirs Cozxys de 
COU1trebott et de jgue (on Which Halekvy has collaborated). The virtuoso 
Thalberg arrives in Paris. Schumann completes Ca70VAZL. 


La Fenice in Venice is destroyed by fire, and rebuilt the following year. 
The Msical TYoxd is founded in London. The rebuilt Bolbshoy Theatre 
Opens in St Petersburg for opera productions. Weyse founds the 
Musikforening in Copenhagen to promote Danish music. Premieres of 
Glinka?s Z1izpxza aO0a (A Life for the Tsan in St Petersburg (in which 
the Russian contralto Anna Yakovlevna Vorob:yova creates Vanya),and 
Meyerbeers Zes UgUexot and Adam?s Fe osti1op de ZoU01eaU 让 
Paris， Mendelssohn writes his St Paxl oratorio. In London Maria 
Malibran createsthetitlerolein Balfes7HeWMaidofdyxtois,written forher. 


Accession of Queen Victoria in London. A constitution is introduced 
into Spanish politics. Louis Daguerre invents the first Practicable 
Process of photography, the daguerreotype. The first railway-line in 
France opens between Paris and StGermain-en-Laye. In England 
Robert Wornum first uses tape-check action (patented in 1842), which 
forms the basis ofthe modern upright piano. Opening ofthe National 
Theatre in Pest. Kastner Writes his Zaite JEjtlyUwl dlSt2UENtCEO1N， 
Publication of Liszt's article 'R. Schumanns Klavier-Kompositionen” 
(incl. Opp. 5, 11, 14). Wagner is appointed musical director at Riga. 
Premieres ofAubers Ze dotzzo Mo and Louis Niedermeyers Stradelia 
in Paris，Mercadante's 太 JIi1U1MeNto in Milan，Donizetti7s Robe7to 
Deverexx in Naples，and Lortzing”s Spieloper Czaay /Za1j1 2004 
ZiNME101NIN in LeipZig. Berlioz Writes his C7yaN4e MESSe des NO1 帮 . LisZt 
andThalberg play in a pianistic duel atthe house ofPrincess Belgiojoso 
in Paris. The first of Moscheless“Historical Soirkes” takes Place in 
London. Liszt writes Piano transcriptions of Beethoven?s Symphonies 
Nos. g,6,7,dedicated to the painter Ingres. Mendelssohn inaugurates 
a_ Series of “historical concerts” at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig. 
Publication of Mendelssohn?s Six Preludes and Fugues,OPp. 35. Gilbert 
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Duprez sings his high C? from the chest in Rossinis CXWIUXze 7201, at 
his debut at the Paris Opkra. Rosine Stoltz gives her Paris Opkra debut 
as Rachel in Halkvy”s ZaJUive. Fanny Tacchinardi-Persiani makes her 
Paris debut in Za SO7t0NOULC and ZXCIC QI ECNONE1I1OO7。 


Austrians evacuate most of the Papal States. Steamships begin to run 
regularly between Britain and North America， Founding of the 
Promenade Concerts in London,modelled on those of Musard in Paris. 
Building of the Pavlovsky Muzykalny Vokzal on the outskirts of St 
Petersburg, where outdoor concerts and entertainments are given in 
the summer. Firstpublication ofA. B. Marx?s Die Zepye VON de7 MONSIKCL- 
SCAeN 天 o1tbositio1. Premieres of Halkvyys Cxido et Geva and Berlioz?s 
Bezyezto Celoni in Paris. Chopin goes to Majorca with George Sand. 
Schumann writes Kizde7szeNel and K7eise7iaz4. Donizetti settles in 
Paris. Oskar Kolberg begins his systematic collection of Polish folk- 
tunes. First performance of Cherubinirs Regxie1 Mass (1836) at the 
Paris Conservatoire. Johann Strauss (D and his orchestra make their 
firstvisitto England. 


William Henry Fox Talbot produces a photographic negative. Henry 
Chorley is appointed music reviewer for the 4 如 ezaeM. Founding of 
theRussian musicjournal Noxyelliste.Thebeginning ofthe AMzxsica Sac7 
Series of publications in Berlin，which enhances knowledge of 
Palestrina and other Italian and German composers of the early 
Baroque. Publication of Czerny?s Comtzjjet 刀 7Heoxetical ad Practical 
Piajo1oxte cpool, Op. 5oo. Premiere of Verdirs first opera, Opexto, ip 
Milan. Chopin writes his Piano Sonata in B fat Minor. The tenor 
Adolphe Nourrit commits suicide in Naples. Wagner arrives in Paris. 
Berlioz writes his “dramatic symphony? Romtlo et 1U1ie 龙 . Mendelssohn 
conducts the posthumous first performance of Schubert?s “Great C 
major Symphony in Leipzig. Pauline Viardot makes her stage debut in 
London as Rossinixs Desdemona. Publication of Chopin?s Twenty- 
FEour Preludes,OPp.28. 


Friederich Wilhelm IV succeeds his 人 father as king of Prussia. 
Napoleon's remains are interred at Les Invalides. The conservative 
Francois Guizot becomes Prime Minister of France. End of the Opium 
War in China. The Opkra-Comique in Paris moves to the Salle Favart. 
The Singing School of the Pestbuda Society of Musicians (the proto- 
type of the National Conservatory, 1867) is established under Gdbor 
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Mittray. The “Rhine Crisis” leads to an outpouring of Rhinelieder. 
Joseph Danhauser completes his painting depicting Liszt at the Piano 
SUIrounded by Paris “Romantics Premieres in Paris of DonizettPs Za 
Jedu7igizetFesNa1tbA (Italian version performed in 1848 in Naples 
as Polxto) and Za javoxite. The “Tamburini rioe breaks out at Her 
Majesty”s Theatre in London，when the singers threaten to resign 
unless theyareall re-engaged byLumley and Laporte. Past Italian com- 
posers Such as Palestrina become the model for a regenerated church 
music in Prussia under the directives of the Kaiser and Freiherr von 
Bunsen. First performance of Mendelssohnys Symphony No. 2, the 
“Lobgesang" Publication of Liszt*s piano transcriptions of Schubertes 
SCcjnyUNENGES0NIG Ttteyetse and Gelsticpe Ziedey, and of his 瑟 eyoiscpey 
Za01ScC ZN UNUG011SCe1 Sb Wagner Writes an Overture to Fa 加 Which he 
later revises and reorchestrates (1855). 


Completion ofthe newKonigliches Hoftheater in Dresden. Meyerbeer 
replaces Spontini as Generalmusikdirektor in Berlin. Louis Jullien con- 
ducts the first in his series of popular Concerts dHiver in London， 
Which attracta new and broadly mixed audience. A. B. MarX Writes Die 
Clte USIKLeNye 1 SbeitMit20tSeer Ze 让 Premieresin Paris of Halkvy?s Za 
ele de Coybjye，Weber's Fe 有 yeyscpltz，translated and adapted by 
Berlioz, and Adam?s ballet Cisee. Mendelssohn conducts a perfor- 
mance of Bach2s St Mattpewmw Passiop in Leipzig. Rossini completes his 
Stwpat Mate/. First American production of Mozarts Die ZaUpe116te 
in Philadelphia，drawing audiences from New York and Boston. 
First performance of Schumann”s First Symphony，the “Spring in 
Leipzig. 


Project ofcompleting Cologne Cathedral begins with the laying ofthe 
extension foundation Stone. Sterndale Bennetts Classical Chamber 
Concerts begin in London. Stogers NewTheatre is founded in Prague， 
Specialising in Czech-language productions. The Virginia Minstrels 
form in New York. Publication of Christoph Weyse”s 五 mozyesztdstbVe 
JUMLe aetbeviser (Fifty Old Heroic Ballads). First concert given by the 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Nicolai founds the Vienna 
Philharmonic concerts. The royal Kapelle in Berlin takes over Carl 
Moser”s Subscription concerts. Premieres of Wagner”s Rie21 (with 
Tichatschek in the title role) in Dresden, Verdis Napxcco in Milan， 
Donizettis Zizda 友 CAaoWtiXinViennayand Glinka?s RSUtTZDOUCNNC 
in St Petersburg. Mendelssohn writes his Third Symphony，the 
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“Scottish> Wagner becomes Kapellmeister at Dresden. Publication of 
Liszts 41021 60 yoy4gety (Composed in 1835-6; many pieces are 
revised and included in thefirst(Swiss)volume of47t7tles de jeieriage iD 
1855). Berwald writes his first two symphonies，S1z1o1ie sEjiexse and 
S1z1D7lie Cab1iCieWNSe. 


Marxand Engels meetin Paris.The Leipzig Conservatory opens, with 
Mendelssohn as director. Publication of Kirkegaard?s 有 加 ex/O7. The 
first iustrated magazine in Paris，P7Astratioz is published. The 
London Handel Society begins publication of Handels complete 
Works (not finished). Founding ofthe Stgjale jy die WMSIRaLScpe TEL 
in Leipzig，aimed at the amateur music-lover， The Vienna 
Minnergesangverein is established. Publication ofFetiss MEtode ElCE- 
MENtl1je de 胃 a1tr-cpaNpt and W. R. Griepenkerls Ritter Beioz 态 
B1U1W1SCUWE 奶 ，Premieres of Wagners Der Jiegelde oadey iD 
Dresden, Verdi?s 7 /opayii in Milan, and Donizettis Do7l 9Eb4stieN 
and Doxz Pazsqyale in Paris and Mazia 必 Ropax in Vienna. Publication of 
Berliozs GUN taitE dsStUNENLOEONL et CO1cpestyatiOU MOd2111E5. 
Moniusko begins his twelve popular Sbpiew71i domomWwe (Songbooks for 
Home Use). First performance of Gade”s First Symphony (1842) by 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra under Mendelssohn. Opening of 
the Tivoli Gardens in Copenhagen. The violinist Joseph Joachim is 
firstheard at Fanny Hensel-Mendelssohnys musical Sundays in Berlin. 
Wagner presents a revised version of Gluckss 471ttde at Dresden. A 
troupe of singers (including Rubini,Tamburini and Viardotb visits 
St Petersburg. 


Machine-breaking riots take place in Prague. Viollet de Duc begins his 
plans to restore Notre-Dame in Paris. 7T1e Mysical Tes is founded in 
London. Espfn y Guillkn establishes Spain?s first musical magazine,Za 
Teria MiCa/. A Philharmonic Society is established in Barcelona. 
Founding of the Hamburger Singakademie，a reconstitution of the 
Gesellschaft der Freunde religiosen Gesanges， The Nexke Berlite7 
JMUNS1KaLsScpe Zeitt9 isfounded.Publication ofFeEtiss Tyaztecoztjjetde ia 
太 Eozie etdebyatigyedePpamoNpie.Premiere ofVerdis ENaNiin Venice. 
The first Hungarian national opera, Erkels 互 zt70di Tidszid is staged in 
Pest. Lisztxs connection with the Weimar court begins. Mendelssohn 
composes his Violin Concerto，Felicien David writes his exotic 
'“ode-symphonie” Ze dise 人 #t Jenny Lind has great success performing in 
Berlin . 
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The Musical Union chamberconcerts begin,with analytical programme 
notes. MErimeke publishes his story C471eN1. Turgenev comes to Paris 
with the singer Pauline Viardot. Premiere of Wagner?s 721NpAoSe7 iD 
Dresden and William Henry Fry”s Bellinian opera Zeozo7a in 
Philadelphia.Schumann composes his Piano Concerto， 开 jerulf 
appointed conductor ofthenew Norwegian Students Choiranda male 
voice quartet in Christiania (Oslo). Mendelssohn writes his Violin 
Concerto. Berwald writes his SyM 加 po1ie SIUlieye and Symphony in 卫 
fat. 


Adolphe Sax developsthesaxophonefamily.Asenjo Barbieri founds the 
periodical Za FEsjpaxNa USiC4L Covent Garden Theatre becomes a perma- 
nent opera house, the home of the Royal Italian Opera in London. 
Michael Costa appointed permanent conductor of the Italian Opera at 
Her Majestys Theatre (formerly the King”s Theatre). Publication of 
Cavaillk-ColPs Rabbpojt SU Les taVQNX dl 100 0o1GUe de Pig1e de 抽 
MadeleieaPaxi. Premiere ofVerdirs4 才 in Venice. The first Croatian 
opera, Vatroslav Lisinski"s ZJxpuav 12Zloba (Love and Malice), is given in 
Zagreb,atthe peak ofthe national Illyrian movement (1835-48). First 
performances of Mendelssohns Eap in Birmingham，Berliozs Za 
daoMNato1l de Fat in Paris and Schumann”s Second Symphony in 
Leipzig. Chopin completes his Bauxcayole，OP. 6o，and Poiozaise- 
Foaztaisie, Op. 61. Jenny Lind makes her Viennese debut in Bellini?s 
和 No7110. 


In England, the Ten-Hour Act offers workers guaranteed leisure time. 
FEounding ofthe Opkra-National in Paris, directed byAdolpheAdam kit 
is forced to closethefollowing year owing to the revolutionary events). 
The Espafia Musical society founded under Eslava to Promote Spanish 
opera. Nicolai appointed director of the Berlin Opera. Rio de Janeiro 
Conservatory founded by Francisco Manuel da Silva. A. B. Marx com- 
Pletes his textbook Die Zejye Yo1 dey MUNS1KQUSCHe 天 ojboS 直 011， 
Premieres ofVerdizs Macpge 好 in Florenceand 1Ezzsalemt (an adaptation of 
11 Zopa1dl， 1843) in Paris, and Flotow;s Martha in Vienna. Spohr 
appointed Generalmusikdirektor at Kassel. Liszt completes his first 
fifteen Rpabsodies hot9g1oises. Pauline Viardot sings at a concert given by 
Clara Schumann in Berlin. Jullien engages Berlioz as musical director at 
Drury Lane and tries to establish an English Opera. Performance of 
Mendelssohnys EUjap by the Sacred Music Society in New York. Jenny 
Lind makes her London debut as Alice in Meyerbeer?s Ropet je dap1e 
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(in Italian). Verdi moves to Paris, where he stays for most of the next 
twWo years， 


Uprisings in Sicily，Paris，Vienna，Venice，Berlin，Budapest，Milan， 
Parma, the Papal States, Warsaw, Prague; all suppressed except Paris， 
constitution granted in Prussia，Metternich resigns. Abdication of 
Ferdinand I of Austria (Succeeded by Franz Joseph). Abdication of 
Louis Philippe,，French Republic proclaimed (Feb.), Louis Napoleon 
becomes president (Dec.).The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood founded in 
England by Holman Hunt, John Millais and Dante Gabriel Rossetti， 
Publication of Marx and Engels?s Co MaNt1jest 如 . The SocictE 
Alard-Franchomme is founded in Paris，specialising in Classical 
quartets，Premieres of two early Romanian operas，Alexandru 
Flechtenmachers Bapbau 五 ca (The Witch Hirca) in Iasi,and Ion Andrei 
VWachmann2?s Mijai BavU 入 C1200N0 OUtU1ie1ide CUWUIeNi(Michael the 
Brave on the Eve ofthe Battle ofCilugireni) in Bucharest. Premiere of 
Herves opkra bouffe Doxz Quicpot in Paris. Concert performance in 
Vilnius of Poland”s first major national opera，Moniuszko's C1ka 
(Staged in 1854). Wagner flees to Weimar to escape arrest. Spohr helps 
man thebarricades in Kassel and writes his String Sextetin C,OPp. 14o, 
Anton Rubinstein returns to Russia from abroad. Glinka writes his 
Orchestral piece Ka11SR4yL. Liszt appointed Hofkapellmeister at 
Weimar; he instigates a modern movement in German music and com- 
pletes his first symphonic poem Zes 思 riluides and the cantata 万 20490110. 
Brahms makes his solo debut in Hamburg. Aleksey Lvov publishes a 
complete cycle of liturgical chant used throughout the church year， 
Which becomes a Standard work. Publication of Stephen Foster?s 
popular minstrel song OH，937WS4NUt0. Strauss (TD) Writes his Rade 达 外 - 
Mayrscasatribute to the general commanding the Habsburg armyyand 
Strauss (ID writes several pro-Revolution works，including a 
Revoktiols-Ma1SC1 and his Stxdeztep-Majsc is confiscated bythe police. 
Gottschalkss BampOoxkia (danse des negres》 184415) and Za Saya1e 
(ballade crEole>, 1845/16) are heard in public in Paris for the first time. 
Publication ofAlkan?sg7ijde Sozate,ZesIUatbyes b0es,OPp. 33. 


Mazzini proclaims a republic in Rome, but Pius IX is restored in July. 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV declines title of German Emperor offered by 
National Assembly; attempted German unity fails with the dissolution 
of the German Assembly Hungary and Venice Submit to Austria. 
FEounding of the London Bach Society Opening of the Philharmonic 
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Hall in Liverpool. Wieprecht founds Euterpe in Berlin, an ensemble 
consisting of former military bandsmen. Premieres of Meyerbeer”Ss Ze 
bobpjpete (with Viardot in the title role) in Paris,and Verdis Za battaglia 
到 Zeg1patoinRomeand ZisaMilerin Naples.Nicolai dies in Berlin two 
months after the premiere of Die pstgez Teiber yoz Tadsoj. Chopin 
dies in Paris. Following his activities fighting on the barricades in 
Dresden, Wagner is exiled to Switzerland, where he wrfites DIE K2I0St 
WUL de RevotoU and Das KZIStOER der QU. A riot breaks out in 
Astor Place, outside the Opera House in New York, between Support- 
ers of highbrow” and 'lowbrow” entertainment. Schumann completes 
his WMazjred Overture. Gottschalk makes his debut as a professional 
pianist in the Salle Pleyel in Paris,with a number ofhis "creole: compo- 
Sitions then in vogue. 


The US Senate enacts “The Compromise of 1850"` Prussia agrees to 
Austrian supremacy in the revived Frankfurt Diet. A. B. Marx co- 
founds the Berlin Musikschule (later the Stern Conservatory). The 
Bach-Gesellschaft is founded in Leipzig， Wagner”s polemic Das 
JadeNtgzt zi de MU is published under a pseudonym in the Nexe 
Zeicp1 有 Jiy AM. Premieres of Wagner?s Zoneg11N in Weimar (con- 
ducted by Liszb and Verdirs Seio in Trieste. Jenny Lind goes to the 
USA on a recital tour (-1852). Liszt completes his symphonic poem 
Promtethexs and writes his Fantasy and Fugue for organ on 人 Ad nos, ad 
salutarem Undam” (from Meyerbeer's Ze 加 rojpjpete). Lobe，formerly 
editor of the 41Geezte MU5IALscpe Zeit (1846-8)，begins his 
ZEH7bUcp de77MUNSIKQUSC1ex Co1tj0Si 左 01 


Louis Bonaparte stages a cotbp ditat and the following year becomes 
Emperor Napoleon III following a successful plebiscite. In Spain a 
Concordat severely restricts the number of musical personnel in 
churches. The Great Exhibition opens in London at the new Crystal 
Palace. The Opkra-National reopens in Paris, and the following year 
changes its name to the Thekatre-Lyrique. The SocigEtE des Dernieres 
Quatuors de Beethoven is founded in Paris. Founding of the (Short- 
lived) Musical Institute of London. Wagner publishes Opey zt4 _Dyat0. 
Breitkopf& Hairtel begin publication ofthefirstcomplete Bach edition 
(-1899). Liszt publishes Zopex9g12l et 72NNp6USe7 de Ricpaytd TYRINe7. 
Premieres of Verdirs Riolett in Venice, and Davids Za jexie du BE&k1 
(rev.1859-61)and Gounods Sajppo in Paris. Lisztbegins his symphonic 
poem Mazebbpu (-1854)，based on the fourth of the Gdes Etoldes 
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(1837)，First performance of Schumann”s Third Symphony，the 
“Rhenish” in Diisseldorf. Lambillotte publishes a facsimile of the St 
Gall Codex 359. Publication of Stephen Heller?s evocative character 
Pieces Sja21e1900Ge e11ES ES0MEN OP.78. 


First meeting ofthe Convocation ofthe Church of England since 1717. 
Crystal Palace is moved to Sydenham. The New Philharmonic Society 
is founded in London (partly promoted by the mnusic publisher 
Cramer). Verdi seesa performance of Za dame ax Cllias by Dumas 1 
in Paris.The SociktE des Jeunes Artistes du Conservatoire is founded in 
Paris by Pasdeloup. Opening of the National Theatre in Bucharest， 
Stephen Foster publishes his minstrel songsunderhis own name forthe 
firsttime.Publication in Leipzig ofFranz Brendels Cescpicpte de7A 交 
2 Ttalex, DextczlaNd 000 FOReicH VON CE1 e1Ste1l CHUStECpeN Zeite1l 065 
af die GegeWa 坟 Publication of Emanuel Geibel and Paul Heyse”s 
Sb0115Cjpes ZLiederboxc，containing translations of Cervantes and folk 
poetry(VWolfsets forty-four songs in 1889-9o). Premiere of Halkvy?sZe 
Jijf eolt in Paris，First performance of the revised version of 
Schumann”s Fourth Symphony in Diisseldorf. Publication of Liszt?s 
piano transcription of J. S. Bachys Six Preludes and Fugues for organ. 
Liszt presents a “Berlioz Weele in Weimar, at which BexzveNUto CeLl7 
有 Romilo t 7Uliette and two parts of Za damtoNatio1 de Frxstare performed. 
Publication of Liszts Btdes dexEcxtiox trace1deNtale (Transcendental 
Studies), based on the Doxzeg1U14es Etkdes(1837). 


As protectorofthe Christians ofthe Ottoman Empire,Russia invades the 
Danube provinces and defeats the Turkish feet. Georges Haussmann is 
appointed Prefet de la Seineand begins his programme to redesign Paris. 
Founding ofthe NewYork Academy of Music. Institution of brass band 
coOmpetitions at Belle Vue, Manchester. Steinway & Sons established in 
New York. Carl Proske begins to publish the collection Mzxsica divzza. 
VEron begins publication of his Meynrotyes dt bo09eo1 de Prz1t. 
Premieres of Verdis 太 toyatore in Rome and Za taviat 好 l in Venice. 
Schumann completes his 9zexej QUS Goethes Faxkst The pianistGottschalk 
returns to America after travelling in Europe,and gives several extended 
concert tours featuring his own compositions. 


Allied victories during the Crimean War at Balaclava and Inkerman. 
Opening ofthe Steinway Hall in New York (rebuilt in 1866). Hanslick 
firstpublishes his infuential TD7 MMSIRaLiscp-Scpbxe1 in Leipzig. Simon 
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Sechter completes Die G1Uldsitze der MUNS1KQUScpe KoNbosi 丰 011， 
Premiere of Meyerbeers ZEtoie du old in Paris. Liszt publishes his 
B minor Piano Sonata (1853), dedicated to Schumann, and Brahms 
publishes his F minor Sonata, Op. 95. Liszt completes his second sym- 
phonic poem 7Zsso: /aetto e tio1 帮 (begun in 1849). 


Death ofTsar Nicholas I ofRussia, and the accession ofthe more liberal 
Alexander II. The Exposition Universelle takes place in Paris. The 
popular Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts begin in London under 
August Mann, organised by George Grove. Chappells begins publica- 
tion of Pojpxiaz Msic of OUez Te in London. Founding of the Neu- 
Weimar-Verein by Lisztand his colleagues to reflectthe town?s historical 
Statusand to gather together advocates ofmusical progress. Publication 
in the Nexe Zeikcpyz 访 Ni MI of Liszt's "manifesto” Beriioz WU4 Seze 
瑟 U1oldsyMi 加 po1ie.Publication in Paris ofWilhelm von Lenz?s Beethovez et 
SE5 01 Sb Lobe begins his series Fiegyetde BiGttey 7 MI 估 . 
Publication ofNikolai Chernishevsky?s4es 她 etc Reatoz oj4 人 tt 如 Rea1itb， 
in Which he advocates natural singing. Premieres of Verdis Zes VEbjyes 
SicileMles at the Opkra and Offenbach?s Bu-t-ciaxz at the new Bouffes- 
Parisiens. Rossini settles back in Paris. Bruckner is appointed organistat 
Linz Cathedral. Liszt completes his Mass commemorating the restora- 
tion of the cathedral in Gran (Esztergom)j, the centre of the Catholic 
Church in Hungary. Hortense Schneider makes her Parisian debut in a 
double-bill at the Bouffes-Parisiens,including Offenbach?s Ze Violoxzexx. 


The Treaty of Paris ends the Crimean War. In the massacre of 
Pottawatomie Creek Kansas slavers are murdered by free-staters. 
Publication of Liszt*s symphonic poem Zes 思 ijides (written in 1848 
and later revised),dedicated to Princess Sayn-VWittgenstein. Berlioz 
elected to the Academie Francaise. The Dresden Conservatory is 
founded. Otto Jahn publishes his studyof Mozart. Brahms isappointed 
musical director at Detmold. The SocictE Armingaud is established in 
Paris，specialising in string quartets. The Teatro de la Zarzuela is 
founded in Madrid. Founding of the Tonkiinstlerverein in Dresden. 
Opening of the Free Trade Hall in Manchester， Publication of 
Thkophile Gautier”s 五 jstozye de Popt daNatgUe debUis VO04I 记 CI 0015. 
Premiere of Dargomizhsky”s Rzxsaa in St Petersburg. 


Garibaldi forms the Italian National Association for unification Under 
Piedmont. Ibsen becomes director ofthe Norske Teatret in Christiana 
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(Oslo). Charles Hallk begins his Manchester orchestral series. Saint- 
Saens is appointed organist at the Madeleine, Paris. Baudelaire pub- 
lishes Zes Jiexys di ML The first 'trial Crystal Palace Handel Festival is 
Presented by the Sacred Harmonic Society，with a choir of 2;,ooo 
(including amateur singers). Opening of the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires. Founding ofthe Imperial Academy of Musicand National Opera 
in Rio de Janeiro. Premiere of Verdis S7NoN Boccateg71a in Venice. Liszt 
coOmpletes Bie Fat-9yMtbpoNie (dedicated to Berlioz) and Ete 
SNbHO1Nie 2U DaNtes Diyza coWMtedia (dedicated to Wagner). Wagner 
Sets five of Mathilde Wesendonckss poems while writing Tistaz 2014 
oade. 


The Franco-Italian pact is dravwn up between Napoleon III and CavouTr 
in Plombieres; repression intensifies in France following Orsini>s failed 
attempt to assassinate Napoleon III. The Hindel-Gesellschaft edition 
is begun by Breitkopf &c Hirtel. Franck is appointed organist at Ste 
Clotilde，Paris. The Singakademie is established in Vienna. The St 
James's Hall opens in London with a 2,ooo-seat capacity; Chappells 
Popular Concerts begin there. Charles Hallk founds a _ professional 
Orchestra in Manchester. Premieres of Offenbach2s Opee ax exzje1s iD 
Paris, and Cornelius”s Dey Ba7pbier yo Baqydad in Weimar under Liszt， 
Who resigns from his postfollowing thehostile reception. Moniuszko?s 
Daia (four-act version) is given in Warsaw. Berlioz completes Zes 
妨 oye15. Grieg is sent to Study at the Leipzig Conservatory (-1862). 
Publication of Liszt?s second (Italian) volume of 47o7tles de elerzta9ge 
(composed in 1837-49). Brahms completes his Piano Concerto No. 1 


War between France and Austria in Italy; Austria cedes Parma and 
Lombardy，but Tuscany and Modena are restored; Venice remains 
Austrian. Ferdinand II of the Two Sicilies is succeeded by Francis II. 
The Union of Wallachia and Moldavia ensures effective freedom for 
Romania. A French consortium Starts the construction of the Suez 
Canal. John Stuart Mill publishes Oxz Zrbertb, in which he pleads for 
individual freedom; Charles Darwin publishes O719z of species. Henry 
Steinway obtains a patent for an overstrung piano,in which the sound 
ofthe instrument is enhanced. Anselmo Clave founds the first Spanish 
choral society in Barcelona.， Barbieri founds a Madrid orchestra. 
Institution of the triennial Handel Festival，with the composer?s 
centennial commemoration; two of his oratorios are performed at 
Crystal Palace with a choir numbering 2;7oo and an audience of more 
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than 81,0oo. The Russian Musical Society is founded in St Petersburg. 
Publication of Lisztbs Cer 1o1jz Piel and Des bgopEiie1s et de ex 
NS1GUE 61 五 01911e. Premieres of Gounod>s Faxstin Paris and Verdis UN 
palio mm MaSscCpera in Rome. Brahmss First Piano Concerto is performed 
in Hanover. Wagner completes 7yistaN td 7soide in Lucerne. First per- 
formance of Brahms”s 4yve Mama for womens chorus in Hamburg. 
Brendel launches the idea ofthe New German School ata conference to 
mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Nexe Zercpy 浊 .Nir MU ip 
Leipzig. Pauline Viardot sings the title role in Berliozs adaptation of 
Gluck*s Ofeo in Paris.Adelina Pattis debutin NewYork in Donizettis 
ZUCiQ 民工 0NON1E1II1OO7。 


Garibaldi and the Red Shirts take Palermo and Naples，Victor 
Emmanuel invades the Papal States and is proclaimed King of Italy by 
Garibaldi. President Lincoln is elected in America. Paul Heyse pub- 
lishes the Ttzliexiscjpes Ziederbgxcl，consisting of translations of folk 
Poetry (Wolf sets forty-six songs in 189o-1 and 1896). Founding of 
Lamoureux”s Seances Populaires de Musique de Champbre in Paris. 
State conservatory established in Iasi. The Vienna Philharmonic is 
established. Wagner writes his ZURz0tjusmoMsi. Opening of the Bryan 
Hall in Chicago. Institution of brass band competitions at Crystal 
Palace (which later develop into the National Brass Band Festival). 
FEounding ofthe Opera Lfrica Nacional (replacing the Academy) in Rio 
de Janeiro. Premieres of Franz von Suppess Das Pexsiozat in Vienna and 
Gounod”s PHzlEoNi et Baxcis in Paris. Offenbach "celebrates” Wagner?s 
arrival in Paris with a parody,Zeca7ay4aldesyevxes. In Catalonia the first 
in a series of massed festivals directed by Claveis given. Viardotsings in 
a private performance ofAct II of Tistaz UpU4d olde in Paris. 


Friedrich Wilhelm IV ofPrussia is succeeded by WilhelmI. Outbreak of 
American Civil War. Emancipation of Russian serfs. Liszt founds the 
Allgemeiner Deutsches Musikverein for the promotion of modern 
German music; he moves to Rome. The journal WMzsSicxUL 7o6N (The 
Romanian Musician) is founded. The inauguration of Pasdeloup?s 
Concerts Populaires de Musique Classique in Paris， which promote 
modern as well as Classical works，Founding of the Frankfurt 
Conservatory， The founding of the London Academy of Music. 
Publication in London of the popular collection 互 MoN5 47cte1pt 0N4 
Mode. Premiere of Erkelbs BdjpR bd in Pest. The Paris premiere of 
Wagners 70NNpiUSey is disrupted by the Jockey Club. Joachim Ra 任 
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completes his First Symphony “To the Fatherland” Smetana settles in 
Pragueaftera period abroad. Patti gives her European debutin Bellini?s 
Za5SoL0MONL at Covent Garden. Brahms writes twenty-five Variations 
andaFugueonatheme by Handel,OP. 24. 


President Lincoln declares the freedom of all slaves， Bismarck is 
appointed Minister-President of Prussia. Turgenev Writes Frtjlers 0N4 
So1s, creating an archetypal nihilisthero. Balakirev founds the Free Music 
School in St Petersburg.The opening ofthe St Petersburg Conservatory， 
founded by Rubinstein. The Provisional Theatre in Prague opens as a 
home for Czech-language opera and drama. The complete editions of 
Beethoven and Palestrina are begun. Henry Chorley publishes his 7Nzz 鸭 ) 
2a7s” MUSiCaL Recoliectioysy a chronicle of London musical life. Premieres 
of Berliozs Blatrice et Belldictat Baden-Baden, VerdirsZa joyzza deldestnto 
at St Petersburg，Berwald”s Pstrela de Soxia (composed in 1841) ip 
Stockholm, and David's Zaja-Roxil and Gounod;s Za yeze de Sabu in 
Paris. Balakirev begins collecting folktunes in the Caucasus. Pergolesi>s 
ZusSemabad1ota is revived attheThekatre-Lyrique in Paris. 


The Polish rebellion is suppressed by Russia. Chrysander?s 1ap7bUCcA 7 
MINSIRULScpe TYiSselscpap is inaugurated. Jesds Monasterio founds a 
Quartet Society in Madrid, concentrating on German classics. Acts III， 
IVandV of Berlioz?s Zes troyexs are performed in Paris as Zes troyexs 人 
Cut 太 ua9ge. Premiere of Bizet?s Zes Ecpexys de beries in Paris. Brahms 
moves to Vienna, and is appointed conductor of the Singakademie. 
Smetana completes Batibo7i 7 Cecpidcl (The Brandenburgers iD 
Bohemia). Brahms completes twenty-eight Variations on a theme by 
Paganini,Op.35.Publication ofthe DemoirerPoa,Op.269byJohann 
Strauss (ID,which refers to the demolition ofVienna?s ramparts， 


Provincial councils are established in Russia. End of the Danish war 
against Prussia and Austria. Archduke Maximilian of Austria accepts 
the crown of Mexico. A state conservatory is established in Bucharest. 
The Royal College of Organists is founded in London. Premiere of 
Gounods Mieile in Paris. Rossini Writes his Petite MeSse SOLe11ELLe. 
Balakirev writes his Second Overture on Russian Themes and 
Symphony in C. 


Assassination of Lincoln; he is succeeded as president by Johnson. End 
of American Civil War. Bismarck meets with Napoleon III who agrees 
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to Prussian supremacy in Germany and a united Italy. The Euterpe 
Society is founded in Copenhagen by Grieg and others to promote 
modern，especially Scandinavian, music. Theodore Thomas inaugu- 
rates a series of popular Garden Concerts in New York. Premieres of 
Meyerbeer's Z4Jjricaize in Paris, Wagners TYistax 4 7solde in Munich 
and Morales”s Jiaegyopda in Mexico City, with the celebrated soprano 
Angela Peralta，*"the Mexican nightingale` Moniusko completes 
Stras211 dod7 (The Haunted ManonD. First performance of Suppes Die 
SCUO1e GuaUUthee, a work indebted to Offenbach?s Za bele FEexe (1864). 
Liszt completes his Missa cporals while a resident of the Vatican 
Rimsky-Korsakov writes his First Symphony First performance of 
Liszt?s oratorio Die Zegextde yo dey peilget Fisabel (completed iD 
1862) in Budapest. Publication of Liszt?s piano transcriptions of all 
Beethoven?s symphonies, dedicated to Biilow. 


Austria cedes Venetia to the Kingdom of Italy, and is excluded from the 
new_ German Confederation under Prussia，following defeat at 
Koniggritz， The regime in Russia becomes Stricter following the 
attempted assassination ofAlexander II. The Madrid orchestra amalga- 
mates with the orchestra of the Madrid Conservatory to form the 
Sociedad de Conciertos, under Joaqufn Gaztambide. The Stockholm 
Conservatory grows out of the Musical Academy. Tchaikovsky begins 
teaching atthe new Moscovw Conservatory. The Peabody Conservatory 
in Baltimore is founded. Baudelaire?s “Richard Wagner et 7Z]NpAUSe7 
Paris” is published in the Revxe erobplej11e. Premieres of Smetana2s 
Prodaxzid Meves 好 l (The Bartered Bride) in Prague and Thomas?s Mi9NoN 记 
Paris. Bruckner writes his Mass No. 2 in E minor. Grieg returns to 
Norway after a _ period abroad. Johan Svendsen completes his First 
Symphony. Rimsky-Korsakov writes the songs“V tyomnoy rosshche 
Zamolk solovey” (In the Dark Grove the Nightingaleis Silentb and “ED i 
palbma" (The Firand the Palm). 


The Austro-Hungarian “Dual Monarchy” is established. Garibaldi 
marches on Rome but is defeated by French and papal troops. The 
Dominion ofCanada is founded. Japanese artis introduced to the West 
at the Paris Exposition Universelle. Gade founds the Copenhagen 
Conservatory. The New England Conservatory is founded in Boston. 
Premieres in Paris of Bizet?s Za Joie je de Per 友 , Verdis Do Caylos， 
Gounod”s Romtlo et 1xuliette and Offenbach's Za JI1ia1tide-dcpesse de 
Ceyoltem. Musorgsky composes PaNpova NOC2Q Zioy go7e (St John2s 
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Night on the Bare Mountain). Bruckner Succeeds Sechter as professor 
at the Vienna Conservatory. Borodin completes his First Symphony. 
Balakirev mounts a concertin honour ofthe delegates to the Pan-Slavic 
Congress in St Petersburg; the term“Moguchaya kuchka” (Mighty 
Handful)is coined by Stasov. Berwald is appointed professor ofcompo- 
Sition at the Swedish Musical Academy，Lindeman completes his 
edition ofNorwegian folkmnusic.Publication ofSave So1Gs oj the Daited 
States. Founding of Bilsexs Kapelle (named the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra in 1882). Dubois writes his oratorio Zessebt 力 ua1oles 0 CAN 
Publication of the first set of Griegs Zic Pieces. Hortense Schneider 
achieves great SUccess in ZU g1UN4e-dhcjpesse de GEyoktezi at the Paris 
Exposition. First performance of Painexs Mass in D in Berlin. First per- 
formance of Lisztxs Hungarian Coronation Mass in Budapest. 


Isabella of Spain is driven into exile following uprisings; a constituent 
assembly of European powers offers the crown to Leopold of 
Hohenzollern，thereby starting the crisis that leads to the Franco- 
Prussian War. Founding ofthe science ofEugenics with the publication 
of Francis Galton?s 有 eyeditamy Get The Berlin Philharmonic is 
founded.A Philharmonic Society is established in Bucharest. Premieres 
of Wagner?s Die Meiste1silger in Munich, Boitoxs Mejstojeie in Milan， 
andThomas?s 瓦 CNlLet Charles Lecocq?s Fexy dethlband Offenbach?s Za 
bljicpoie in Paris. Bruch writes his G minor Violin Concerto,and Grieg 
his Piano Concerto. Brahms composes his Ce7M4N 及 egWie1N1. MUSoOrgSKy 
Sets Gogols ZjeNpitpa (The Marriage). Smetana writes Daiibox. George 
Leybourne,the mostacclaimed ofthe'swellsin London,is given acon- 
tract while at the height of his success with the song “Champagne 
Charlie” First performance of Max Bruchs Symphony No. 1. 
Publication of Liszt?s transcription for piano (two hands) of "Isoldes 
Liebestod: ffom Wagner?s 71istapl 2010 75olde. 


Opening of the Suez Canal. Publication of Matthew Arnold:s Cxltotye 
bzd 4107cp. Opening ofthe Hofoperon thenew Ringstrasse in Vienna， 
with a performance of Mozarts Doz CIov11111. Founding ofthe Rossini 
Club of Portland, Maine, where women are able to perform to each 
other in a_ culture of self-improvement， FE.X，Witt founds the 
Allgemeine Deutscher Cicilien-Verein at Bamberg,to aid the reform of 
the practice (as well as the theory) of church music. Opening of the 
National Theatre in Belgrade. The London Philharmonic Society con- 
certs move from Hanover Square to StJames”s Hall.TheodoreThomas 
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takes his New York Symphony Orchestra on the first ofa series oftours 
to the Atantic seaboard and the mid-west. Foundation of the SocictE 
Bourgault-Ducoudray to encourage the singing of choral music. 
Hilarion Eslava publishes a ten-volume anthology of sacred vocal 
music，Zia S4c70-11Sb0N10，Premiere of Wagners Das RHezgoid 让 
Munich. Balakirev writes his oriental fantasy for piano TUipey, and 
Tchaikovsky the first version of Romeo QU4 110et First performance of 
Brahmss 4jtio Rpabsod, with Pauline Viardot. Joachim Ra 他 composes 
his Third Symphony，'Im VWalde` Bruckner composes the graduale 
Z0CUS 05 刀 . 


Start of the Franco-Prussian War, leading to the defeat of Napoleon III 
at Sedan. Revolt in Paris is followed by the declaration of the Third 
Republic. Prussians begin the Siege of Paris. Italians march on Rome 
and declare it their capital city. Publication of the first Finnish novel， 
Aleksis Kivis Seve Byot1e1. Wagner Writes the Siegjied 7 and his 
book Beetijove1. O 伍 cial opening of the Vienna Conservatory and the 
new Grosse Musikvereinssaal. Opening of the National Theatre in 
Zagreb. Hanslick is appointed as the first 加 ojessor o7d1zt4112s in music 
history and aesthetics atVienna. Founding ofWislickis Warsaw Music 
Society, which performs orchestral and chamber mnusic. Premiere of 
Wagners Die aliye in Munich and Antonio Carlos Gomes”s 了 1 
CI10O) in Milan. Delibes writes his ballet Copjpllia. Musorgsky com- 
poses the song cycle Dekpaya (The Nursery). Rimsky-Korsakov writes 
the song 'V tsarstvo rozii vina" (Into theKingdom of Roses and Wine). 
Publication of Duparcs Song ZNVUta 友 ON QU VOJUIe, Set for the actress 
Marie Daubrun asabarcarolle. Firstperformance ofBruchs Symphony 
No.2. 


Wilhelm I of Prussia is declared Emperor of Germany at Versailles. 
Capitulation of Paris and armistice with Germany. Election ofThiers as 
PresidentoftheThird Republic. Eugene Pottier writesthe words ofthe 
political chanson the 7ztemaiatiozajle, after the suppression of the Paris 
Commune (Pierre Degeyter provides music in 1888). The building of 
the Royal Albert Hall is completed in London. The SociktE Nationale 
de Musique is founded in Paris by Saint-Saens and others. Rimsky- 
Korsakov is appointed composition teacher at the St Petersburg 
Conservatory. Founding of the Leeds Philharmonic Society. Charles- 
Marie Widor succeeds Lefebure-VWely as organistat StSulpice in Paris， 
Wherehe remainsforsixty-fouryears.Premieres ofVerdirs4iaa in Cairo 
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and Dvoiak's Kidl ua xpitr (King and Charcoal Burner (rev 1874 and 
1887) in Prague. Mariani conducts the first Italian production of a 
Wagner opera, Zonelg1i11, in Bologna. 


Franck is appointed organ professor at the Paris Conservatoire. The 
College of Church Music (later Trinity College of Music) is founded in 
London. Brahms becomes conductor of the Vienna Gesellschafts- 
konzerte. Founding of the Akademischer Wagner-Verein in Vienna. 
Opening of the Bosendorfer-Saal, the most popular concert hall in 
Vienna. Founding ofthe Finnish National Theatre byKaarlo Bergbom. 
John Stainer appointed organistat StPauls,London. An o 伍 cial report 
rails against the shamelessness of ca&fe-cowpiet Songwriters in London. 
Publication of Nietzsche's Die Gebalt dey aug6die QU deM Ceiste de7 
MU,viewed initially asawork ofVWagnerian Propaganda. Premiere in 
St Petersburg of Dargomizhsky>”s Kame7112 g0s 刀 (The Stone Guesb)， 
completed after the composer”s death by Cui and Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Erkel completes his Wagnerian opera BJNkovics GyO10JJ Musorgsky 
begins his opera KHovajspcpzza (-188o, incomplete). Lisztand Wagner 
are reconciled after their quarrel in the 186os over their children, and 
Liszt attends the Bayreuth Festival. 


Financial crisis in Vienna, which spreads to other European markets. 
Fall of Thiers and election of MacMahon as President of France. 
FEounding of a federal republic in Spain following Carlist uprisings. 
Gottfried Semper designsthe Burgtheaterin Vienna,tobebuiltbyKarl 
von Hasenauer. The Salle Le Peletier, home of the Paris Opgkra, burns 
down. SPpitta begins his study of Bach (-188o). The first Concert 
National is given in Paris,conducted by Colonne,afterwhom the series 
is later named. Founding ofthe SocictE dePHarmonie SacrEe in Paris by 
Lamoureux. The opening of Alexandra Palace in London. Premiere of 
Rimsky-Korsakovs Pspovitbazpa (The Maid of Pskov) (composed in 
1868-72)in StPetersburg. First performance,at Weimar,ofLiszt?s ora- 
torio CHzistxs (Completed in 1867). 


Restoration ofthe Spanish monarchy with Alfonso XII. Degas exhibits 
7Ne Daxzcz9g Cass in the first impressionist exhibition in Paris. Pedro 
Alarcon Ariza WritesE/so1p1eyo de tresbpicog (which laterinspiresaballet 
by Falla and an opera by Wolf); Juan Valera writes Pejita 1itljpez (which 
inspires an opera by Albeniz). Inauguration of a series of National 
Concerts in Buenos Aires，promoting local musicians. The Musical 
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Association (later Royal) founded in London by John Stainer and 
William Pole. Premieres of Francisco Asenjo Barbieri"s zarZuela EL Dau7- 
beio de Favabibs 记 Madrid，Musorgsky”s Bo Godioy and 
Tchaikovsky”s Opricjpzi in St Petersburg，Johann Strauss"s Die 
Fiedem1ial in Vienna and Hermann Goetz?s Der Tideyrsjexst7e1N 
2Q6jpMt19 (Composed in 1868-72) in Mannheim. Musorgsky completes 
the song cycle Bez somtsa (Sunless). Lalo writes his 9SyMzjpo7Nie esjagNOL2. 
Verdi completes his Requiem. Bruckner composes the first version of 
his Fourth Symphony, the "Romantic (Completed in 188o). 


Opening of the newly designated Thekatre National de POPpeEra at the 
Palais Garnier; the programme includes extracts from Za JUime，7es 
AgUeto 如 and Delibes's ballet Za SoWce. Founding of the National 
Hungarian Royal Academy of Music in Budapest (under Liszt and 
ErkelD, the Music School at Harvard University and the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company， Hans Richter is appointed Kapellmeister at the 
Hofoperin Vienna. John Knowles Paine becomes professorat Harvard; 
the department of music he organises becomes a model for others in 
America. Premieres of Karl Goldmarkss Kozt917 yo Spa in Vienna， 
Dvoiak's Toxzda，1875 (rev， 1879，1883) in Prague，and Anton 
Rubinstein's Die Maccabier in Berlin and Demoz in St Petersburg. 
Italian premiere of Francisco Hargreavess Za gatta jiaNca， the first 
Argentine opera. Premiere of Gilbertand Sullivan?s 7Mial 2 177, which 
Opens the market for English operetta. Bizet dies shortly after the 
Unsuccessful first premiere of Ca7eN in Paris. Hans von Biilow con- 
ducts the first performance of Tchaikovsky”s Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
Boston. Mahlerand Wolfarrive as students attheVienna Conservatory. 
First performance of Stanford?s oratorio 7NHe Resy71ectioz in Cambridge; 
he composes his First Symphony. 


John Singer Sargentpaints a rehearsal ofthe Pasdeloup Orchestraatthe 
Cirque d Hiver in Paris. The Purcell Society begins publication of a 
complete edition of Purcellxs music. Publication of Nietzsche?s Ricpa74 
Tagpey mi Buyexth. Premieres of Ponchiellizs Za Ciocoxzda in Milan and 
Suppes Fatptttzua in Vienna. The first complete performance of 
Wagners Ri9 opens the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth. Ibsen?s play Pee7 
C?yt is given in Christiania (Oslo) with Grieg”s incidental music. 
Brahms completes his First Symphony，Tchaikovsky writes his 
Variations on a Rococo theme for cello and orchestra. Publication of 
Widorsfirstfour Organ Symphonies,OPp. 13. 
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MallarmeEwriteshis eclogue Pabyas-7idi 40204Jaxte,which laterinspires 
Debussy”s Prilude. Thomas Edison designs the phonograph. The 
Romanian Opera is opened in Bucharest. The government-subsidised 
Conservatorio Nacional de Musica is established in Mexico. A collec- 
tion of more than thirty early operas under the title CheA-dexoye cas- 
Sigiesde PojpbyaJjrapgatbegins publication in France (-1884). Premieres 
of Saint-Saens?s 90NM5ON et Da1ia in Weimar, Massenets Ze 701 de Zapoye 
in Paris and Tchaikovsky”s ballet Zepbedizoye ozero (Swan Lake) in 
Moscow. FaureE composes his Requiem. Goldmark writes his sym- 
phonic poem Ziudlicpe Pocpze 丰 The disastrous first performance in 
Vienna of Bruckners Symphony No. 3 (recomposed with Josef Schalk 
in 1888-9). Musorgsky completes his song cycle PesNi 7 Daspi se] 看 
(Songs and Dances of Death) (1875-). 


Humbert I succeeds Victor Emanuel II of Italy. Anti-socialist law in 
Germany drives socialism underground. Romania gains formal inde- 
pendence from theTurks.TheTurks areexpelled frfom Bulgaria, Serbia 
(which had already been ceded a measure of self-governmenb, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina,and Montenegro. Sarasate organises thefirstsummer 
festival in Pamplona. Founding of the Peoples Concert Society in 
London. Founding of the Frankfurt Hoch Conservatory. The opening 
of the Steinway Hall in London. August Wilhelm Ambros completes 
his Cescpzcpte derWMWi 玉 (1862-) which presents musichistory as cultural 
history，、Premiere of Gilbert and Sullivan”s first collaboration for 
DOyly Carte， 有 Ms Piajore, in London. Brahms writes his Violin 
Concerto. 


Austro-German Dual Alliance is established. The first edition of 
Grove”s Dictoza1 oj MUWSiC ad MUWSicia1s begins publication (-189o). 
Opening of the Central Music Hall in Chicago. Publication of 
Nietzsche?s Melscplicpes，4Uzzxle1sCALicpes，which contains critical 
aphorisms on “the artist，referring to Wagner，Premieres of 
Tchaikovsky?s ZE9ey ONag1 in Moscow，Suppe's Boccaccio in 
Vienna, Gilbertand Sullivan?s THe Piyates of Pezzajce in Paignton and 
Harrigan and Hartes MIWIaL GUazd in New York. The DOyly 
Carte Opera Company is founded in London. Rouget de Lisle”s 
CUaNt de gUe11e “La Marseillaise” is adopted as the French national 
anthem. Smetana completes Mid was# Publication of Melgunov?s 
first folksong collection. Publication of Faure”s first collection of 
Songs. 
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188o Tension between France and Italy in Tunis. Barcelona>s firstsymphonic 


1881 


1882 


CoOncert Society founded, under Jksus Monasterio. The Internationale 
Stiftung Mozarteum is established in Salzburg. The examinations of 
the Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music in London begin. 
The Guildhall School of Music founded in London. Rudolph Aronson 
inaugurates a_ Series of promenade concerts at the Metropolitan 
Concert Hall in New York. Publication of CeEsar Cuis Za MUSi9Ue e1 
Rzxssie. Premiere ofCatalanizs Eda in Turin (later revised and performed 
in 189o as Zo7eley). First performance of Franck's Piano Quintet in 
Paris. Borodin writes his short “musical picture” 『 syedjpey (On the 
Steppes of Central Asia), dedicated to Liszt， 


Assassination of Tsar Alexander II，followed by the succession of 
Alexander III and a period of artistic and social retrenchment. Tunis 
accepts French protectorate. Serbia becomes a protectorate of Austria. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra founded. Opening of the Savoy Theatre， 
home of the DOyly Carte Company. The inauguration of the Teatro 
Municipal in Caracas. The New York publisher Harms is established. 
The Chat Noir cabaret is founded in Montmartre by Rodolphe Salis. 
Premieres of Offenbach's Zes coxptes dojppal and Massenet?s 
byodiade in Paris, Tchaikovsky”s ONeajspaya deva (Maid of Orleans) in 
St Petersburg and Smetana"s ZiOe at the opening of the National 
Theatre in Prague (the building burns down a few nights later). 
Brahmss 4cade1ic Festmal Overte (188o) performed in Breslau. 
Brahms completes his Second Piano Concerto. The singer Lillian 
Russell achieves her first success in 7je Cd MaqgWlin New York. 


Italy joins the Austro-German alliance,nowthe TripleAlliance. Britain 
Ooccupies Egypt and the Sudan， Founding of the Helsinki Music 
Institute and the Helsinki Orchestral Society. Opening of the Teatro 
Nacional in Buenos Aires. Founding of the Academia Nacional de 
Mtsica in Bogoti. Publication ofthe first edition of Riemann?s Ms 大- 
Zexico1，Premieres of Wagners Postal at Bayreuth，Rimsky- 
Korsakov?”s SeqgW1ocpka (The Snow Maiden) in St Petersburg, Dvoiales 
Dznitb1 ip Prague, and Gilbert and Sullivan?s 7oixztpe in London. 
Glazunov;s First Symphony completed. Lalo completes his ballet score 
和 NamoU14. Gounod completes his sacred trilogy Za 7Edaezzbjtio1. Parry 
completes his Symphony No. 1. MacDowell writes his First Piano 
Concerto. Ciprian Porumbescu composes his Rabpsodia 7o716MN6k and his 
operetta Cai NOUL (New Moon). 
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Nietzsche writes 41o sjUc QU1UtNtbI. Royal College of Music 
founded in London (after thirty years of negotiation), under George 
Grove, with Parry, Stanford and Frank Bridge on the sta 华 Opening of 
the rebuilt National Theatre in Prague. Founding of the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York. The Benedictine monks at Solesmes under Dom 
Joseph Pothier produce their first edition ofchant, the Zey Gyadxal15. 
Chabrier writes his orchestral rhapsody Esjaziz. Hugo Wolf begins 
work on a Symphonic poem based on Kleist's _Pezthesiiea (-1885). 
D?Indy completes Ze cpapt de ia clocpe (1879-),a series of dramatic 
tableaux. Publication of Liszt?s third volume of 47otles de belerzza9ge 
(composed in 1867-77). 


Berlin conference on African affairs provides forfreetradein theCongo 
and the abolition of the slave trade， Publication of Joris-Karl 
Huysmanss Symbolist novel 4 7ebgoxs, and Verlaines poem 47t oE- 
太 9Ue, a poetic manifesto for the Symbolist movement. Opening of the 
National Theatre in Brno. Opening of the Royal Hungarian Opera 
House in Budapest. Premieres of Fibich>ys Nevesta Mesbspid (The Bride 
of Messina) in Prague, Puccinirs Ze wiin Milan,Tchaikovsky?s Mazeba 
in Moscow，and Massenebs MuioUl and Ernest Reyers 5 好 0 让 
Brussels. Dvoiak conducts his music in England. Grieg writes Pa 
olbexgy 妈 (Holberg Suite). Christian Sinding completes his Piano 
Quintet, Op. 5. Publication of Borodin?s String Quartet No. 1 (com- 
posed 1874-9). The first performance of Bruckners Symphony No. 7 
in Leipzig. 


Crisis in Anglo-Russian relations over Afghanistan. The Revxe Wu9- 
MEjiee is founded in Paris，its contributors include Mallarme. 
Mitrofan Petrovich Belyayev founds the Russian Symphony Concerts 
in St Petersburg. Founding of the Vierteljahrsschri 化 ”位 
Musikwissenschaft by Guido Adler，Philip Spitta and Friedrich 
Chrysander. The New York publisher Witmark is established. 
Premieres of Johann Strausss operetta Dey ZeNerpayoz in Vienna 
and Massenet's Ze Cid in Paris. Dvoiik”s Seventh Symphony com- 
posed for the Philharmonic Society in London. Mahler completes the 
first Version of his Ziedey ezjes Japyetdet Cesellex. Brahms finishes his 
FEourth Symphony， Bach bicentenary concert given by the choral 
Society La Concordia in Paris. Richard Strauss begins to establish 
himself as a song composer with 4cpt Gedicpte CNS 了 Ze 友 恕 BUGtte 记 VON 
五 e71l01N Ci OP. 10. Publication of Bruant?s cpajlSONt East 如 从 la 


1886 


1887 


1888 
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Villette: Tchaikovsky writes his Maxzjed Symphony. First perfor- 
mance of Dvoidik”s dramatic cantata 9Vatepb1 Royile (The Spectre?s 
Bride). Gounod completes his sacred trilogy, Moxs et Vi commis- 
Sioned by the Birmingham Festival. 


Nicolau founds and conducts the Orfe0 Catala. Opening of the 
National Theatre in Pozsony (Bratislava). Saint-Saens COmPposes Ze cu1- 
NUVLL des 0Nz0UX and Symphony No. 3 with organ. Charles Lenepveu 
Writes his opera Jeaie d247i. First performance of Brahmss Fourth 
Symphony. D;Indy completes his Sy7ajpomie cEvexole (Symphony on a 
French Mountaineers Song) with piano obbligato. Hugo Wolf begins 
Work on an oratorio, CHzistacht (-1889). Delius begins his studies at 
the Leipzig Conservatory (-1888). 


Anglo-Italian agreement to Support the status quo in the 
Mediterranean Supported bySpain. Construction ofthe Eiffel Tower in 
Paris. Japan?s first music academy, the Tokyo Music School, is opened. 
Premieres ofVerdis Oleho in Milan, Chabriers Ze yo al16 Uni in Paris 
and Gilbert and Sullivan?s Radiove in London. Stainer writes 7Ne 
Cictjxiozt.， Debussy visits Bayreuth. Cesar Franck's Violin Sonata 
(1886) performed by the SociktE Nationale. Bruckner completes the 
first version of his Eighth Symphony (recomposed with Schalk in 
1889-9o0). 


Wilhelm I of Prussia succeeded by Friedrich III and then by Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. Toulouse-Lautrec begins to paint the theatres, music halls 
and cafes ofParis. Founding ofthe Arts and Crafts movementin Britain 
to Teassert craftsmanship in the face of growing mechanisation. The 
Neues Deutsches Theater opens in Prague. Opening oftheAmsterdam 
Concertgebouw. Publication of Nietzsche”s Deyr FTYRgjer,avigorous 
attack on the composer. Lalo completes Ze 7oi 好 四， Mahjler his First 
Symphony and Rimsky-Korsakov SHheperazade.， Satie wrIites 7yo15 
.10l0bldies. Giuseppe Martucci conducts the first Italian performance 
of Wagners TistajN W0l4 7sode in Naples. In America a native variety of 
Operetta is established with Gustave Kerker's THe PealofPepzjz. Richard 
Strauss COmpletes the first version of his tone poem Macpbe 妇 (rev. 
1889-9o, 1891). CEsar Franck completes his Symphony in D minor. 
Publication of Ferrucio Busonis arrangement of J. S. Bachs Fugue in 
D major BVWV532, the first of what were to be controversial editions 
and transcriptions ofBach. 
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Boulanger's attempted co iitat in France is Supported by CNCie1N 
71igtze followers, Catholics and working-class Idealists. Oriental music 
is heard by Debussy and others at the Paris Exposition Universelle. 
George Bernard Shaw becomes music critic of 7je Sa7. Henri Bergson 
publishes ESsai SU1 Les dottles ZEdiates de 1 co1SCie1ce, SuUbordinating 
the intellect to intuition，an idea welcomed by religious thinkers. 
Premiere of Massenet?s Escia1MoNde in Paris. Richard Strauss completes 
his tone poems Doxz 71xuaj and 7Dd 04 TENG9. First Russian perfor- 
mance of WagnersRzg in St Petersburg. Richard Strauss is appointed 
Kapellmeister at Weimar. Lenepveu writes his 羽 )7ONle Jepb7e et 攻 1ON1- 
bpaie, commissioned to inaugurate a monument to Rouen?s dead sol- 
diers, and adopted by other towns for similar purposes. Dom AndreE 
Mocquereau proposes a series of facsimiles of important SoOUrces of 
chant，the Paulioyqyyrabjie MUWSiCULe. The two-step is launched，using 
Sousa's new march,，7Ne JazsHpzgtoz Post Publication of Wolf>s fifty- 
three Morike settings and twenty Eichendor 任 settings. Brahms revises 
radically his Piano Trio No. 1. 


Bismarck is dismissed by Wilhelm II. Ibsen writes 囊 edda Cube Widor 
composes a “mimed legend? 1eazze d247c. The Athenaeum School of 
Music (later the Royal Scottish Academy) is founded. Premieres of 
Mascagnis Cayvallezia stcajpa in Rome, Ernest Reyers SaL0NOMOO iD 
Brussels, and Tchaikovsky”s Pipovaya dama (The Queen of Spades) and 
ballet Sjyaspcpaya pasavika (The Sleeping Beauty) in St Petersburg. 
Acts [Iand II of Berlioz?s Zes toyexs are performed at Karlsruhe as Za 
bike de Toie. Premiere of Borodin?s KJ42” 1570o7” (Prince IgonD in St 
Petersburg (composed 1869-7o，1874-87,， and completed after the 
composer”s death by Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazunov). Franck writes 
his 7yois cpoxales for organ. Sam Jack produces The Creole Show which 
includes black women performers and paves the way for the future 
development oftheall-black musical. Busoni writes his Koxzze; 宅 cfor 
piano and orchestra. Publication of Wolf>s fifty-one Goethe settings. 
Debussy composes C1z9 boa1les de Baxdelaiye. First performance of 
Drvoidak's Eighth Symphony (1889). Emma CalveE achieves Success as 
Ophelia in Thomas?s 五 atjet at La Scala, Milan. 


Triple Alliance ofGermany,Austria and Italy renewed for twelve years. 
Franco-Russian eztezte is established. Trans-Siberian Railway from 
Moscow to Vladivostok is begun (-1916). The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra is founded. Opening of Carnegie Hall in New York. Mahler 
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appointed conductor ofthe Hamburg Opera. Felipe Pedrell completes 
his Wagnerian trilogy Zos Poleos， Bruckner begins his Ninth 
Symphony (-1896). Max Bruch begins a twenty-year period of direct- 
ing composition masterclasses at the Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin. 
Yvette Guilbert begins singing (and thus popularising) chansons from 
the ChatNoir cabaretatthe Divan Japonais in Paris. Debussy composes 
7yo15 MEllodies de Teriaize. Brahms writes his Clarinet Quintet, Op. 115. 
First performance of Dvotdak's Requiemy,atthe Birmingham Festival. 


The Pan-Slav Conference takes place at Krakow. Founding of the 
Christiania (Oslo) Conservatory. John Philip Sousa forms his Sousa 
Band in the USA.F. F. Proctor opens his 23rd Street Theatre, the home 
of continuous vaudeville. The Internationale Ausstellung 位 r Musik- 
undTheaterwesen takes placein Vienna,organised byAdlerand others. 
The Slovensko Dexzelno Gledalisce opens in Ljubljana to house the 
German and Slovene opera companies， Premieres of Alberto 
Franchetti?s C7istojoxo Colomtpo in Genoa, Massenet's Jether in Paris， 
and Leoncavalloxs Pagqiacci and Catalanis Za Hz 荡 in Milan. 
Tchaikovsky writes the ballet suite the SHpcpejkzttcpiR CThe Nutcracker)， 
First performance of Nielsen”xs Symphony No. 1 in Copenhagen. 
Dvoiak becomes director of the National Conservatory of Music in 
New York. Maeterlinck writes Peleias et MeEjisajtde. Sibelius composes 
EN Sag4.Granados begins his Daxzzas esbajiolas， Mahler conducts 
Wagners R19 at Covent Garden. Charles Harriss hit song 人 After the 
Balb sells millions of copies in the USA. Publication of Mahler?s first 
volume ofZzedeyz0d Ges:tqge (Composed c. 188o-3). 


Opening of the Queen”s Hall in London for orchestral concerts. 
Premieres of Verdis Faxkta 太 in Milan and Puccini7s Mazoz Zescaxt ip 
Turin. Dvoiak writes his Ninth Symphony， From the New World: 
Tchaikovsky dies shortly after completing his Symphony No. 6, the 
“Pathektique'” Sibelius composes his Kayelia SWite. Debussy begins work 
on Pelilas et MElisatde (-1895, orchestrated 19o1-2). Richard Strauss 
conducts the premiere of Humperdinclkes 五 rse! 0d Gyetelin Weimar. 
Marie Jaellxs complete Beethoven sonata cycle in six concerts takes place 
attheSalle Pleyel-Wolffin Paris. Debussy writes his String QUuartet. 


The Jewish o 伍 cer Alfred Dreyfus is tried for treason in France and sent 
to Devils Island, causing a furore in French politics. Nicholas II suc- 
ceeds Alexander III in Russia. Publication of Gabriele DAnnunzio”s 
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infuential modernist novel 必 otj depa Mozte, and Max Nordau?s 
Dlzebxeyescelce, Which blames jz-de-siecle decadence on the fatigue of 
modern life. The Mnusic School at Yale University is founded and 
Horatio Parker is appointed professor. The Dexzpojtiley dey 7DNR200SE 纺 
GOstemreich is founded by Guido Adler. Founding of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestrabythe Ladies” Musical Club,under Helen Herron 
Taft. Durand begins a complete edition of Rameau. Premieres of 
Massenets THpais and (posthumously) Franckeos 五 Mida in Paris. Strauss 
conducts the premiere of his first opera CxNtraMl at Weimar. Debussy 
coOmpletes Pi&liide 4 Pabyes-idi dt jayte. FaurE completes his song 
cycle Za pole cpajls01. Wilhelm Stenhammar composes the first of his 
Six String Quartets. Enrico Caruso makes his debut in Morelli>s Zip1CoO 
_JJaiiesco in Naples. 


Lenin organises the St Petersburg League of Struggle. Sigmund Freud 
publishes Stxdiez zey 本 steyie, the starting-point of modern psycho- 
analysis. Auguste and Louis Lumiere construct the first cinE-camera 
and projector. Edvard Munch paints 7Ze Screa1，an evocation of 
emotion Which he translates into a lithograph. Melbourne 
Conservatory founded. Henry Wood inaugurates the Promenade 
Concerts at the Royal Albert Hall in London. First performance of 
Mahler”s Second Symphony，the“Resurrection (rev. 1903). Strauss 
writes 7T7U ExLesbjiege/. Percy Graingerenrolsatthe Hoch Conservatory 
in Frankfurt. Manns?s concert to commemorate the 125th anniversary 
of Beethoven?s birth takes Place at Crystal Palace. George Whitefield 
Chadwick begins his orchestral suite SyMtjpoiic SRetepes (-1904).A new 
building opens in Zagreb to house the Opera of the Croatian National 
Theatre， 


Newevidencefor Dreyfus”s innocenceis suppressed in France. Enrique 
Meorera founds the Catalunya Nova Choir. The Schola Cantorum is 
founded in Paris by dIndy and others. Publication of Paul ValEry”s Za 
So1ie ec Mo1Siey 72ste, the model for Debussy”s music criticism in 
Ntyretiet ayecAMotSieW Cocpe (19o1). Edward MacDowell becomes first 
professor of music at Columbia University. Premieres of Puccinis Za 
popeme in Turin,Giordano>”s 474yea CHexierin Milan and Chausson2s Ze 
70147tp in Brussels. AlbEniz writes his opera Pejita 1ijtljtez. Chausson 
writes his Poeme for violin and orchestra. Skryabin composes his Piano 
Concerto， First Performances of Richard Strausss 4pk8o sbjac4 
QU1atjystba and Mahlers Ziedey ezes Jpyetlde1 Geselle. Ben Harney is 
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the firstto makean impact playing ragtime piano in New York,and his 
“Youve Been a Good Old Wagon is published. Mahler completes his 
Third Symphony (rev. 1900). 


Anglo-Russian agreement is established to maintain the status quo in 
the Balkans. Founding of the Vienna Radfahrcapelle，an orchestral 
Society for popular concerts. The Concerts Lamoureux begin in Paris. 
Chadwick appointed director of the New England Conservatory of 
Mnusic. Premieres of Fibichys Sdpa in Prague，Rimsky-Korsakov”s 
Sadko in Moscowy Alfred Bruneau?s Messidor in Paris, Francesco Cilea?s 
Taiesiata in Milan and dIndy?”s Femvaal in Brussels. Sousa writes his 
Imarch 7He Sta1s QUd Stibes Foreye. The first publication of a ragtime 
piece, William Krells Mi1sszsszj Ra9g. Publication of “On the Banks of 
the Wabash” by the early Tin Pan Alley songwriter Paul Dresser. 
Performance ofRachmaninov?s FirstSymphony. Delius settles at GreZz- 
SuUr-Loing. Mahler becomes director of the Vienna Hofoper (following 
hisbaptism asa Catholic). Balakirevwriteshis FirstSymphony. Richard 
Strauss completes his "fantastic variations: Doz QiXot. Publication of 
Aristide Bruants collection of cabaret acts CHa7tSO1S et711O110OLOGNES， 


Emile Zola writes an open jletter to the French president on the 
Dreyfuss affair. The USA declares war on Spain, and takes Cuba, the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. Shaw publishes 7NHe Pexject TTRgje7ite. 
Guido Adler is appointed Hanslick?s successor as professor of music at 
Vienna. Tolstoy writes CHto iakoye ispxssto2(WhatisArta).The English 
Folk Song Society founded. Premieres of Charpentier?s ZoWise in Paris， 
Giordano's Fedoxra in Milan and Caballero”s Zarzuela CG1UNtesy CapeZ1N- 
iosin Madrid. Charles Ives writes his FirstSymphony. Strauss arrives in 
Berlin. Cioxzidy (1898) by African-American composer Will Marion 
Cook is the first all-black musical, featuring the ragtime Star Ernest 
Hogan. Richard Strauss completes his tone poem it eldextiebey， 
MacDowell writes his sea Pieces for piano. Ethel Smyth>s first opera 
Faztasio is performed in Weimar. 


Dreyfus is pardoned by presidential decree. Tsar Nicholas II suppresses 
liberties in Finland. The International Musical Society is founded. 
Sibelius writes his First Symphony Schoenberg composes TELite 
Nac 扩 Ravel writes Payat1le bo21 101e 1jate dj 如 .First performance 
of Elgar?s Blg1NL TZ7iato1s. First performance of Richard Strauss?s E77 
eldetlebein Frankfurt.Debussycompleteshis Noctxtes for orchestra 
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(Nuages> “Fetes Sirenes”) and publishes CHaxzsos de Biltis, based on 
Pierre Louys?s hoax prose poem (1894). Strauss completes Drei Ces:1HIe 
ElteyrerdexkcperDicpter OPp.43， 


1900 Assassination of Humbert I of Italy; he is succeeded by his son Victor 
Emmanuel III. Freud publishes 7zte7jpyetatioxz ofDyea1s. Publication of 
the first edition of Bakeys Biogyabpical Dictoxza1y. The opening of the 
Boston Symphony Hall，Premieres of Puccinis 7osca in Rome， 
Dvoiak'sRxsaa in Prague,Eduard Caudellars Pet Rarey in Bucharest 
andZemlinsky?s FEswWazezialinVienna(conducted by MahlenD. Elgar?s 
7NHe Dream of Geroztils is performed in Birmingham. Sibelius composes 
Patdid. Mahler completes his Fourth Symphony (rev. 19o1-10). 


Institutions 
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Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome ”Founded in c. 1566 as the Congregazione 
dei Musici de Roma, it was renamed in c. 1839. It 
held meetings to discuss and perform music,and in 
1877 became the main conservatory in Italy, the 
Conservatorio di Musica “Santa Cecilia: 


Akademie der Kiinste, Berlin Thefirstchair of music was created in 18oo9， 
and Zelter was appointed to supervise the city?s 
music education. A series of masterclasses in 
composition was established, in which composers 
Such as Meyerbeer, Bruch and Busoni participated. 
In 1869 the Hochschule fir Musik was founded as 
part ofthe Akademie,under the direction of 
Joachim; frfom 1872 staffand students gave public 
recitals and orchestral concerts. 


Allgemeiner Deutscher Cicilienverein, Bamberg Founded in 1868 by Witt 
to promote the practical aspect ofthe reform of 
German Roman Catholic church music,itwas 
accorded papal ratification in 187o,and becamea 
model for similar organisations in other couUntries， 
including Belgium, Poland, Hungary and North 
America. The Caecilian movement as a whole 
promoted a historical understanding oftheliturgy 
and focused on medieval chanttradition,thus 
reinforcing the demarcation between the church 
and contemporary developments in the arts， 


41Gemtete MUNSUKaLScpe Zeittt9,Leipzig Founded in 1798 bythepublishers 


Breitkopf &c Hirtel,it was noted for its breadth of 
Coverage and literary excellence.The division of its 
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contents into essays,biographical information， 
reviews, descriptions ofinstruments, news items 
and miscellaneous becamea model for future 
journals. Its large number of contributors included 
E.TI.A. Hoffmann. Under its first editor, Friedrich 
Rochjlitz (1798-1818),itbecame recognised 
internationally as the leading musical journal. 
However,publication stopped in 1848,largely 
because it was unable to compete with the Nexe 
Zeikcp1M 丰 NM 


Bach-Gesellschaft, Leipzig Founded by Schumann and others on the 


Bayreuth Festspielhaus 


Centenary of Bach>s death (185o),the society 
intended to publish a complete critical edition of 
his works, in partnership with Breitkopf sc Hartel, 
Thefirstvolume (the first ten cantatas) appeared in 
1851.The society enjoyed a reputation for 
Scholarship, despite the variable quality of the 
editors and the inconsistentappProach to SouUrces. 
The forty-sixth volume was completed in 19oo. 
The society was then dissolved, having completed 
its work, butit was immediately re-established as 
the Neue Bach-Gesellschaft, with the aim of 
popularising the music and promoting discussion. 


Wagnerlaid the foundation stone for his theatre 
outside thetown in 1872. Working with the 
architect Otto Briickwald, he realised his theatrical 
ideals in a building based on the Classical Greek 
amphitheatre. Theauditorium is on a single raked 
level, converging on a wide stage. The orchestra is 
COncealed beneath a hood which also serves to blend 
the orchestral sound with the voices before it is 
projected back into theauditorium. The Rz79 was 
performed there in its entirety for the firsttime in 
1876 (three cycles). Six years passed before Wagner 
could afford another festival, devoted to Parstjzj, his 
only work written expressly forthe Festspielhaus. 
His widow Cosima,and then his son Siegfried, took 
control of the festival after Wagners death. 
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Be7literalgemietze7MUSialiscpe Zettb Founded in 1824 byA.B. Marx， 


Heinrich Dorn and Ludwig Rellstab,ittooka 
leading rolein the musicjournalism of Berlin for 
the six years of its existence. It was aimed atboth 
“cultivated music-lovers” and professional artists 
and connoisseurs. Beethoven and Spontini 
received particularly wide coverage. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra The orchestra was formed in 1882 by 


Besednf Dum, Brno 


Birmingham Festival 


members of Benjamin Bilsexs BilescheKapelle 
(established in 1867). Promoted by Hermann Wolf 
and directed by Franz Wiillner, it was first 
conducted by Joachim (1884) and Biilow (1887); 
early guest conductors included Richard Strauss， 
Tchaikovsky and Grieg. Under Arthur Nikisch 
(1895) it made international tours and gained a 
worldwide reputation 


The centre ofCzech musical life in Brno,ithoused 
the Beseda Brnenskd (founded in 186o), whose 
chorus, with amateur and professional orchestras， 
performed the major choral works ofthe Czech 
and international repertories under such 
conductors as Jangcek and Reissig. Visiting opera 
troupes also performed there; Jan Pisteks 
company gave the Brno premiere of Pyodaxzk 
NeEVestl (The Bartered Bride) in 1879. 


Established in 1768,it initially performed music 
chiefy by Handel. Concerts were held triennially 
from 1784to 1829,and from 1834.A permanent 
oratorio chorus was maintained from 1811， 
Supplemented by singers from other cathedral 
choirs. Its most important period began in 1834; as 
the grandest festival of its kind, in the new 
Birmingham Town Hall. Mendelssohn became 
involved from 1837, directing his own works， 
including the premiere of Eap in 1846. Under the 
direction of Costa (1849-82) more local 
performers participated,and by 1876 the chorus 
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Boehm, Munich 


Boosey 必 Co.,London 


Bosendorfer,Vienna 
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needed no outside help. From 1873 at least two 
unfamiliar choral works were performed ateach 
festival; these included Berlioz?s Caie MeSSe des 
MO (1888) and Elgar?s 7Ne DyeaM ofGeyoNzti2ls 
(19oo). Richter took over the direction in 1885. 


Theobald Boehm setup afute factory in 1828. 
Earlyin 1832 thefirstreal Boehm fute was made. 
This "cone Boehm> had alargetapered bore and 
Was built on a System of “open holes> controlled by 
interlinked keys with ring touchpieces.It 
gradually gained recognition, and was produced in 
Paris and London (and the same system was 
adopted by Ward of London and Buffet of Paris). 
In 1847 Boehm produced an improved design 
Which has remained almostunchanged. 


Established in London in 1816 byThomas Boosey 
as foreign music importers,the firm quickly 
becamethe English publisher of Hummel， 
Mercadante and Rossini, and later of Bellini， 
Donizettiand Verdi. From c. 185o theyalso 
manufactured wind instruments and from 1868 
brass. During the late nineteenth century their 
publishing centred on popular and educational 
music. 


Established in 1828 by Ignaz B6sendorfer, the firm 
of piano manufactuers received Liszt?s approval 
which brought it international renown. In 1859 
Ignaz?s son Ludwig took over,and the following 
year the frm moved to a nevv factory and patented 
an improved action. In 1872 Bilow inaugurated 
the Bosendorfer-Saal, the most popular concert 
hall in Vienna. It was notuntil the end ofthe 
century thatthelighter English action replaced the 
Viennese. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra ”The orchestra was founded in 1881 bythe 


banker Henry Lee Higginson who endowed the 
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Orchestra to enable it to charge low Prices. Like its 
first conductor, George Henschel (-1884),the 
majority ofthe orchestraand many ofthe 
Successive conductors were of German nationality. 
The new Symphony Hall, replacing the Music 
Hall,was opened in 19oo. 


Breitkopf & Hirtel, Leipzig Established in 1719 by B. C. Breitkopf; the 


Broadwood, London 


frm was bought in 1796 by G. C. Hirtel. His 
achievements included adopting Alois Senefelder”s 
nevw lithography process for the Printing ofmnusic， 
negotiating with Haydn, Beethoven and Mozart”S 
widowto publish the composers” works,and 
founding the4Ugemzeze MUS1Kalscjpe Zett19. In 
18o7 the firm also started manufacturing pianos，. 
Following Hirtels death in 1827,the frm was 
expanded under the directorship ofhis sons. The 
music ofa greatnumber ofcomposers Was issued， 
including that of Schubert, Brahms,Chopin， 
Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Bellini and Lortzing,and a 
Series ofcomplete editions of(mainly) German 
composers, beginning with Bach,was published. 
Thefirm?s book division produced many 
important musicological works. 


John Broadwood took overthe business after the 
death ofhis partner, the harpsichord maker Burkat 
Shudi, in 1773. He made improvements to the 
design ofZumpe”s square piano,upon which the 
early Broadvwood was modelled, then turned to 
designing grands, increasing dynamic fexibility 
and volume. From the 179os until well into the 
nineteenth century the Broadwood was used by 
leading musicians. Iron bracing was introduced on 
the grand in the 182os to improve tuning stability 
and to increase tension and power. Atits peak in 
the 18gos, the company was, however, reluctantto 
embrace nevw technology,and it fell into decline 
towards the end of the century. 
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Carl Rosa Opera Company, Dublin and London ” Founded byKarl August 


Chappell,London 


Nicolaus Rose to perform operas in English ,it 
opened in Dublin and then London in 1875. First 
performances in English in the 189os included 
works by Berlioz,Gounod, Verdi and Wagner, and 
new British operas were commissioned. Seasons 
were given atthe 开 ings Theatre (1879-82) and 
Drury Lane(1883-9o).After Rosa"s death in 1889 
touring companies were setup and the English 
premieres of 恺 bsel200d Gyete!(1894) and Za 
Zonemte (1897) took place. 


Established in 181o byJ. B. Cramer, Francis 
Latourand Samuel Chappell asafirm ofmusic 
publishers and concertagents,italso played an 
importantrole in the creation ofthe Philharmonic 
Society (1813). Following Chappells death in 1834 
the firm was taken over by his widow and their 
Sons; William was noted for his interest in early 
mnusic. In the 184os piano manufacture began,and 
the firmy?s activities expanded greatly in the fields 
of popular musicand light opera. UnderIThomas 
Chappell the Monday and Saturday Popular 
Concerts were established at St James”s Hall in 
1858.The firm began an association With Gilbert 
and Sullivan in the 187os. 


Classical Chamber Concerts,London Sterndale Bennett gave this annual 


COncert series between 1842 and 1856,firstathis 
own home and then in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. The concerts explored the repertory of 
chamber music with piano and serious” piano 
music. 


Concert ofAncient Music,London ”Founded in 1776 by the Earl of 


Sandwich and others,the society gave concerts of 
music that was more than twenty years old. 
Handel was frequently performed,and Classical 
Works were gradually included in the repertory 
after 1826. However, in the years before its closure 


Concerts Musard, Paris 


Concerts Nationals, Paris 


Conservatoire de Paris 
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in 1848 it was criticised for not performing still 
newer works as they became eligible. 


Philippe Musard established the series in 1833 to 
give informal promenade concerts, with the 
audience moving around freely,eating,drinking 
and dancing.The programmes wereamixture of 
light classics, from Mozartand Beethoven to 
quadrilles, galops and waltzes.Theenterprise grew 
and was imitated byLouis Jullien, Henri 
Valentino,Jules Riviere and others. 


Founded in 1873 by Edouard Colonneand the 
publisher Hartmann attheTheatre dePOdkon,the 
coOncerts (later known as the Concerts Colonne) 
benefited from the nationalism that followed the 
Franco-Prussian War. Owing to fnancial 

di 伍 culties the following year, however, the two 
men dissolved the partnership,and Colonne 
formed a new society, the Association Artistique 
des Concerts du Chatelet, which rivalled 
Pasdeloup;s Concerts Populaires. Many first 
performances of French works were given;as well 
as foreign pieces， 


Founded in 1795,it grew ouUtof Bernard Sarrette2?s 
Ecole dela Musique dela Garde Nationale which 
had been established two years earlier to provide 
music for public occasions. Prominent musicians， 
including Cherubini,Gossecand MeEhul, were 
engaged,new textbooks and manuals dealing with 
all aspects ofthe practice ofmusic were 
commissioned, and free studenttuition was 
offered. It was renowned for its high standards， 
partly resulting from thorough examinations,and 
became the model for conservatories in other 
CoOUntries. 


Copenhagen Musikforening ”Founded in 1836,itwas the focus ofthe city?s 


music until 1931. From 1849 to 189o itflourished 
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under the (rather tyrannical) direction of Niels 
Gade.A permanent orchestra and choir were 
established which gave the first Danish 
performance ofBach?s StMattpem Prssiotl and 
Beethovens Ninth Symphony as well as the first 
performances ofGade”s own major works. 


Covent Garden Theatre,London The second Covent Garden theatre 


opened in 18o9. Ithad a mixed repertory with a 
bias to English-language performance. Henry 
Bishop was its musical director in 1811-24;,and he 
composed and arranged avastamountof music， 
from operas to dramas with interpolated songs. 
Underthe direction ofAlfred Bunnanumber of 
important productions of German operas were 
given in their original languageinthe183os,and 
then in 1847 the theatre claimed thetitle ofthe 
Royal Italian Opera, in rivalry with Her Majesty?s. 
Frederick Gye took over the managementin 1851， 
and oversavw the firstLondon performances of 
many French grand operas and works by Verdi， 
including RiWoietto and1trovatore.In1856the 
theatre burnt down and a nevw theatre was opened 
two years later. Gyes management continued until 
1877, during which time the theatre was also the 
home ofthe Royal English Opera (1858-64). 
Under Augustus Harris (1887-96) the company 
was noted for its superlative performances which 
included the debut of Melba and (in 1892) the first 
Covent Garden Ri19g, conducted by Mahler. 


Croatian National Theatre (Hrvatsko Narodno Kazaliste), Zagreb 


Established in Zagreb in 186o, it concentrated 
initially on spoken drama and, from 1863,Operetta3 
apermanent opera company was formed in 187o, 
Its first director and conductor was Ivan Zajcyalso 
head ofthe music school at the Institute of Music 
(Glazbeni Zavod).The repertory included 
important international works, particularly Italian 
operas, often performed soon after their world 


Crystal Palace,London 


Deutsches Haus, Brno 


Diabelli, Vienna 
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premieres. The company moved in 1895 to the new 
building ofthe National Theatre. 


TheLondon exhibition hall built in Hyde Park in 
1851 Was moved to Sydenham the following year， 
Where it was used for concerts. George Grove did 
much to encourage theuse ofthevenue for the 
popularisation of music,and its enormous capacity 
meantthatlowadmission Prices could be charged. 
In1855 August Manns became conductor and 
introduced more ambitious programmes; the 
Orchestra of the Saturday Concerts (1855-1901) 
was thefirst permanent London orchestra. While 
Grove promoted the works of Schubert, Manns 
favoured Schumann, and the music of Ra 人 ， 
Brahms,Lisztand Smetana was also performed， 
often forthe firsttime in London. Manns also 
championed contemporary British music by Parry， 
Stanford, Sullivan and others. Crystal Palace 
hosted thetriennial Handel festivals from 1857. 


German musical life in Brno centred on this hal],， 
which housed the Brinner Musikverein (founded 
in 1862)and the Briinner Schubertbund (founded 
in 1879). 


Establishned in 1818 byAnton Diabelli with Pietro 
Cappi,the firm was continued (following Diabelli>s 
retirementin 1851),byC.A.Spina,and in 1872 by 下 . 
Schreiberbeforeitmerged in 1879 with August 
Cranz.Itacquiredthe publications ofvarious extinct 
firms,including Weigl,Artariaand Leidesdorf,and 
published fashionable operaand dance musicas well 
more 'serious works. Schubertin particular was 
championed by Diabelli. In 1874anew catalogue of 
works was published,together with athematic 
catalogueofSchubertcompiled by Nottebohm. 


Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra ”Founded <. 187o,its early guest 


conductors and soloists included Brahms, Dvoiak， 
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Richard Strauss and Tchaikovsky. It gave concerts 
in the new Gewerbehaussaal, and was the mainstay 
ofmusical life in Dresden. 


From 1817 the newly founded German opera at 
the Hoftheater was conducted by Weber; the 
repertory consisted mainly of French opEras 
comiques,but increasingly included German 
Works by Mozart, Beethoven and Weber himself. 
Marschner and then Reissiger succeeded him as 
mnusic director,and Wagner conducted premieres 
ofDerjieyetde ootder(1843) and 70NNZ6USe7 
(1845) as well as performances of Beethoven2s 
symphonies in his short period as conductor. The 
old court theatre building was replaced in 1841 by 
the newKoniglich Sichsisches Hoftheater. In 
1858 regular subscription concerts Were 
introduced by Reissiger. One ofthe theatre”s 
greatest periods was Under Ernstvon Schuch 
(1882-), who gave many new pieces and 
championed Wagner?s ljater works. 


Drury Lane Theatre,London Thefourth building oftheTheatre Royal 


Durand, Paris 


openedin 1812. Under Alfred Bunn?s direction 

(人 from 1831) many newEnglish operas were given， 
as well as British premieres ofGerman and Russian 
operas. In the mid-185gos,underthe management 
of E.I.Smith,seasons ofEnglish and Italian opera 
were given. When Her Majesty?s burnt down in 
1867, Mapleson took over Drury Lane and until 
1877 itwas thehome ofHer Majestys Opera. The 
firstperformance in England ofaVWagner opera 
took placein 187o (Derjieqyexde FoHirdemn,and in 
1882 a German opera Season was given by Hans 
Richter. From 1883 to 1888 seasons by the Carl 
Rosa Companytook place,andin 1887a popular 
Italian season. 


Founded in 1869 by M.A. Durand in partnership 
with Schoenewerk, the firm was reorganised in 
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1891asA.Durand &fils. In 1869 itbought the 
Flaxland catalogue ofc. 1,z2oo Publications (which 
included the works of pre-nineteenth-century 
composers ofvarious nationalities, piano 
reductions of Beethoven”s symphonies and many 
ofChopins piano works). To this itadded the 
collected works ofRameau (1894-,ed. Saint- 
Saens) and others. Italso promoted the works of 
Contemporary French composers including Saint- 
Saens and Debussy. 


Empresa de Opera Lirica Nacional, Rio de Janeiro ”Established in 1857 by 


Erard, Paris 


Emperor Pedro II as the Imperial Academia de 
Musicae Opera Nacional, it changed its name in 
186o under the direction ofthe Spanish impresario 
JosE Amat. Itsponsored Brazilian opera singers and 
the first operas by Brazilians sung in Portuguese， 
including two works by Carlos Gomes,47otte do 
Cdstel0(1861) and 1oajpa de Fatad1es (1863). 


FEounded around 178o in Paris, the frm ofpiano 
and harp manufacturers opened a London shop in 
1792. Major improvements were made to the 
instruments,including the double escapement 
Piano action (1821) and the harp?s (novw standard) 
fork mechanism (181o),which allowed the 
construction ofa harp that could be played in any 
key. Under Pierre Erard the company consolidated 
its international reputation,and its pianos were 
played by many leading virtuosos. In 1855 the firm 
wasawarded a gold medal at the Paris Exposition. 


Estates Theatre (Stavovske Divadlo), Prague ”Founded in 1798 bythe 


Bohemian Estates (in the Nostitzsches 
Nationaltheatem,it was a centre for German opera. 
Weber was aconductorthere from 1813 to 1816 and 
Presented such works as Beethoven2s 及 delio (1814)， 
the premiere of Spohr?s Faxst(1816) and a number 
ofFrench operas. Under Skroup (1827-57)the 
repertory included Meyerbeer, Verdi and Wagner. 
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America?s frsttrue music journal, it was issued by 
John Rowe Parker between 182o and 1823. It 
Presented news and reviews of Boston musical life 
in addition to a serial survey of music history. A 
later journal ofthe same title,published in New 
York (183o-31),contained essays on musical style， 
biographical sketches and anecdotes as well as 
reviews of printed music and concerts. 


Frankfurt Hoch Konservatorium “Founded in 1878,itwas endowed by the 


merchantJ. Hoch, who bequeathed his complete 
estate to establish it. Directors included Ra 储 
(-1882) and Bernhard Scholz (1883-19o8),and 
Clara Schumann and Humperdinck were among 
its sta 任 . Ithad an international reputation, and its 
Students included Percy Grainger and Hans 
Pftzner. 


Cazzettix NSiCae 必 Miato Thefirstsignificant general music journal to be 


published in Italy (1842-1912), by Ricordi, it gave 
Special attention to Italian opera and provided 
biographical, historical and bibliographical articles 
as well as reports on Italian and other musical 
Centres， 


Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna “FEounded in 1812 to promote music， 


the society was also known bythename of its 
home from 187o, the Musikverein. Its 
conservatory, the Hochschule fir Musik und 
Darstellende Kunst,founded in 1817, became the 
citys Principal music school. Its teachers included 
Bruckner,and its pupils Mahler and Wolf. Its 
Singverein (founded in 1858) gave the premieres of 
Works such as Brahmss Ce7M0N RegUieNl and 
Bruckner?s 72 Dezy1it as well as revivals of Bach2s 
Works. Its conductors have included Brahms， 
Richterand Furtwingler.The Wiener Concert- 
Vereinorchester (later the Wiener Symphonikem 
was established under its auspices in 19o0o0. 
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Gewandhaus Orchestra, Leipzig “Formed in 1781l,itwas named after the hall 
in Leipzig which opened thatyear. Ithad close 
connections with church and theatre music. 
Mendelssohn was its conductor in 1835-47 and 
gave the premieres ofsymphonies by Schumann 
and Schubertand his own Works, as well as series 
of'historical concerts: He broadened the 
Orchestra?s repertoryy increased players” salaries 
and raised performance standards; his deputies 
wereNiels Gade and Ferdinand Hiller. In the 
Second halfofthe century, after Mendelssohn?s 
death,the programmes tended to be less eclectic. 
Carl Reinecke (director 186o-95) avoided newer 
music,although Brahms played his First Piano 
Concerto with the orchestra in 1859. Guest 
conductors included Wagner, Richard Strauss， 
Grieg and Tchaikovsky. The orchestra moved to a 
newbuilding in 1884. 


HallkEOrchestra, Manchester Charles HallEestablished the Hallk Concerts 
in thenew Free Trade Hall in 1858; he conducted 
them (often appearing as piano Soloist) for the rest 
ofhis life.Alargenumber ofcheap seats Were 
Provided and the programmes were adventurous， 
including much contemporary music. Leading 
performers ofthe day were engaged. 


Handel and Haydn Society, Boston America?s earliest oratorio Society Was 
founded by Gottlieb Graupner and others in 1815 
to cultivate and improve the performance of sacred 
music.C.E. Horn was the frstconductor. 


Haindel-Gesellschaft, Leipzig The society was founded in 1856 by Friedrich 
Chrysander and Gottfried Gervinus to Publish a 
critical edition of Handels works. Chrysander was 
theeditor, and following the society?s collapse in 
186o hetook over the production ofthe editions 
himself, setting up asmall printing shop in his 
garden. To help fund the project he took on other 
editorial work and sold part ofhis library, but 
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continuing financial problems meant that he was 
unable to complete theedition. 


Helsinki Concert Orchestra Following the success ofshort-lived orchestras 


from 1834,the Theatre Orchestra (186o) and the 
new Finnish Theatre Orchestra merged in 1877 as 
the Helsinki Concert Orchestra (later Teorganised 
as the Helsinki City Orchestra). The survival ofthe 
Orchestra was due largely to theefforts of Robert 
Kajanus, who founded the Helsinki Orchestral 
Society in 1882 and an orchestral school three 
years later. He championed Finnish music, and 
thatof Sibelius in particular. 


Her Majesty"sTheatre,London The King"sTheatre was renamed following 


Hofoper, Vienna 


the accession of Queen Victoria in 1837,and 
became the main venue for Italian opera in London 
in the nineteenth century under John Ebers， 
Benjamin Lumleyand James Mapleson. It gave 
London premieres ofthe operas of Rossini, Bellini， 
Donizetti, Verdi, Meyerbeerand Spontini. When 
the theatreburnt down in 1867 the company 
moved to Drury Lane while the new building was 
being constructed. Attheend ofthe century 
hosted some visiting companies,and in 1882 gave 
the London premiere of the R779. 


The Karntnertortheater, which housed the couUTt 
Opera, was leased by the Habsburgs to (usually 
Italian) impresarios who favoured Italian 
repertory. Following the success of Fideliio in 1814， 
German operas were occasionally given,including 
Webers Der mretcpitzin 1821; following its 
SuUccess the impresario Barbaia commissioned 
DC0Nte (1823). In 1854 开 arl Eckert was 
appointed as the first permanent conductori he 
introduced Wagner”s operas to the theatre， 
although Italian repertory continued to be 

人 favoured until the end ofthe century. In 187o the 
Kirntnertortheater was demolished to make way 
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forthe new Ringstrasse. The new opera house,the 
Kaiserlich-Konigliches Hofoperntheater, was 
inaugurated with a performance of Doxz CiovaNt in 
1869. Under a series of directors, including Franz 
Jauner (1875-8o) and Wilhelm Jaun (1881-97)， 
productions of Wagner”s operas were mounted, as 
well as a successful performance of Ca7MeN in 1875， 
Shortlyafter its failure in Paris,and the premiere of 
Massenet's Teyther (1892). 


Za7bexia7SiCcay ULteraxria, Madrid Founded by M. Soriano Fuertesand 


edited byJ. EspfnyGuillkn,it was thefirst 
Significant music journal in Spain. Published 
between 1842 and 1845,it contained articles on 
various topics including instrumentation， 
performers and foreign as well as Spanish music. 
Its mainly shortlived successors included Za FEsja7jia 
MUSICQL(published in Barcelona, 1866-74),which 
notably contained articles on Wagners operas and 
Liszts symphonic poems， 


Italian Opera House,NewYork Following thesuccess of performances of 


Kolner Konservatorium 


French and Italian opera by visiting troupes, the 
city?s first Italian Opera House opened in 1833， 
with the American premiere of Rossini>s Za.I42Z40 
Iadra. Its backers included Dominick Lynch and 
Da Ponte. Butit had little success,and thehouse 
burnt down six years later. Two other short-lived 
Italian opera companies had some success: 
Ferdinand Palmoys company (1844-8) and the 
Astor Place Opera House (1847-52). 


Established in 1845 as the Rheinische Musikschule 
by Heinrich Dorn,in 185o itwas expanded to 
become the conservatory under Ferdinand Hiller 
(185o-84). Heremodelled iton the model of 
Leipzig,increasingthenumber ofstudents and 
attracting excellent teachers, such as Carl Reineke. 
Franz Wiillner was director fortherestofthe 
Century. 
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Konigliche Schauspiele, Berlin Theroyal opera and the Nationaltheater 


La Fenice, Venice 


La Scala, Milan 


Leeds Music Festival 


merged as the Schauspiele in 18o7,but maintained 
the distinction between their repertories: French 
and Italian atthe former,German at the latter. 
Premieres included Hoffmann?s LidiNe (1810)， 
Webers Dey Peicpitz (1821)and Marschner2?s 
as Fe (1833),and the works of MEhul， 
Gluck, Rossini and others were also performed. 
Music directors included Spontini, Meyerbeer and 
Botho von Hiilson, who gave the Berlin permieres 
Of 7270tpiUSez (1856) and 77Yistaz 000 7Solde (1876) 
andadded Offenbach?s works to the repertory. 


Opened in 1792 (rebuilt in 1837 following 
destruction by fire), it became the Principal opera 
housein thecityand,until the unification,one of 
the mostimportant in the peninsula. It gave many 
important premieres (Some ofthem arranged by 
the impresario Alessandro Lanari),and 
commissioned and premiered five Verdi operas. 
Later in the century the national importance ofthe 
theatre declined owing to economic troubles and 
political events and it became essentially a 
Provincial theatre. 


Established in 1778,it was the main centre for 
Italian operaand aleading international opera 
house, attracting the finest singers.Alessandro 
Sanquirico>s sets (1817-32) had a long-lasting 
infuence on stage design. Verdi was closely 
associated with the theatre,and thefirstfour and 
last two ofhis operas had their Premieres there. In 
addition to performances of Italian operas， 
Wagners works were eagerly received there under 
the direction of Franco Faccio. 


The biennial event was established in 1858. Large 
choral works were commissioned from 188o, when 
it became atriennial event with Sullivan as 
conductor. It gained an international reputation 


Leipzig Conservatory 


Liedertafel, Berlin 
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through the quajlity of its chorus and the works 
presented, which included Dvoiaks?s StZxdNNNta 
(1886) and Elgars Cayactxcxs (1898). 


Established by Mendelssohn in 1843,itengaged 
prominent teachers including Moscheles， 
Schumann and Gade as well as members ofthe 
Gewandhaus Orchestra. In 1876 it was nominated 
aroyal institution,and in 1887 it moved from its 
home in the Gewandhaus to more spacious 
Premises. It attracted students from all over the 
world, particularly from Britain, Scandinavia and 
the USA. 


Established by Zelter in 18o9,itwas thefirstmale 
choral society of its kind,and becameamodel for 
Similar groups throughout Germany. In reaction to 
the exclusiveness ofthe society Ludwig Bergerand 
Bernhard Klein formed a new Ziederteje/in 1819， 
which included E.TI.A. Hoffmann among its 
members.The tradition ofpopular choral music in 
the city was continued with the Berliner 
Liedertafel (1884) and the Berliner 
Lehrergesangverein (1886). 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra Itwas founded in 184o as the mainly 


amateur orchestra ofthe Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society. It benefited from the presence of 
musicians in Manchester (playing in the Hallb and 
there was friendly rivalry between the two 
Orchestras. Conductors included Alfred Mellon 
(1865),Max Bruch (188o) and Charles HallE(1883) 


Mariinsky Theatre,StPetersburg Itopened in 186oand gave the first 


performances ofa series ofoperas by Russian 
composers,including Musorgsky?s Bo7is Godz7toV 
(1874),Rimsky-Korsakov's Pspovitbyatpa (The 
Maid ofPskov) (1873) and Tchaikovsky?s Povay4 
aaa (The Queen ofSpades) (189o).Owing to the 
Success of the theatre, the Italian opera company 
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which had been active in St Petersburg fora 
century Was disbanded in the early 188os.The 
theatre”s fame was further increased by its 
excellentballet company. 


Established in 1833 bythe publisher Heugelasa 
house journal,it dealt with historical matters as 
well as with contemporary musical events,and 
Provided musical samples for its readers frfom 
1836. Italso published for thefirsttime important 
Works such as Lussy?s Taiti de Pexjyessio MUSICQL2. 


Metropolitan Opera House,NewYork Foundedbyanumber of 


Milan Conservatory 


millionaires who could notobtain boxes atthe 
Academy of Music, itopened in 1883 with a 
performance ofGounodzs Frxst In its second 
Season Leopold Damrosch introduced German 
opera into the repertory, and in the seven years 
following his death (1885) all Wagners mature 
WoOrks, except Pa1stfa/, were performed there. In 
addition to German repertory, French and Italian 
operas Were given in German. Howeverin 1891 
the emphasis shifted to French and Italian 
Works. 


FEounded in 18o7,and partly modelled on the Paris 
Conservatoire, it was the mostimportant 
conservatory in Italy. Early students were trained 
mainly for La Scala. Directors included Francesco 
Basili (1827-37), Nicola Vaccai (1837-44) and 
Antonio Bazzini(1882-97),and Puccini and 
Catalaninumbered among its students. In 19o1 让 
was renamed,after Verdi. 


Musical Association,London ”Founded in 1874 by John Stainer and others， 


it was intended to promote 'the investigation and 
discussion ofsubjects connected with the art， 
Science and history ofmusic. In the early years 
there was a focus on acoustical and theoretical 
aspects of music, although by the 189os there was 
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more interestin history and criticism. From 1886 
distinguished foreign scholars were invited to 
become honorary members. 


Mnusical Fund Society, Philadelphia ”Founded in 18zo,it was probably the 


WUSicaL Tes, London 


AUsical Ja ,London 


oldest charitable musical society in the USA， 
Presenting free concerts,awarding scholarships 
and Sponsoring competitions. 


FEounded in 1844 byJ.A. Novello as a continuation 
OfAMaiZe12 USICQL TeS QQ S2G1IG CTCULY 
(1842-4),itwas initially intended to encourage the 
reSsurgence in singing being promoted by MainzZer 
and others. However, it soon developed into a 
journal covering all aspects of music and musical 
life. 


First published by Novello and edited by C. Clarke 
(1836-91l),itwas England?s first comprehensive 
music journal, partly modelled on its French and 
German predecessors. It reported on events in 
Europeand provided historical articles and 
reviews of concerts and new publications. 


National Theatre (Nirodnf Divadlo), Prague “Established in 1881l,it grew Out 


ofthe Provisional Theatre and opened with the 
premiere ofSmetana2?s ZIbose. It was destroyed by 
fire shortly afterwards,but was rebuilt in 1883.The 
Premieres ofa number ofimportant Czech works 
were given,including DvoiakssRzxsaka in 19o1， 
and the works ofVerdi, Wagner and Mozart were 
frequently performed. Czech opera Was also staged 
atthesummer theatres,including the New Town 
Theatre (NovomestskE Divadlo) and the wooden 
New Czech Theatre (NovECeske Divadlo). 


Nexe Zeikcpy 丰 1 Mi,Leipzig Founded by Schumann (with Friedrich 


Wieck, Ludwig Schunke and Julius Knorr) in 
1834,it was organised along the same lines as the 
41Gemtete MMSUQLSCHe Zeittt9. However its remit 
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Was rather different: Schumann>?s aim was to Use 
the journal as an intellectual forum for the creative 
artist,to promote the Romantic movement in 
music. His successor as editor, FranZz Brendel 
(1845-68),used it increasinglyto supportthe New 
German School,and in 1887 itbecame the organ of 
theAllgemeiner Musikverein. 


New England Conservatory, Boston ”Established in 1867 by Eben Tourjke， 
within ten years ithad become the country”S 
largest music school,training more than 14;ooo 
Students to meet the growing demand for teachers， 
Organists, soloists and choir directors. Women in 
Particular responded to these opportunities. 


New German School This group ofmusicians associated with Liszt in 
the mid-18oos included Brendel, Cornelius, von 
Biilow and Raft.They championed such 
“progressive composers as Berlioz and Wagner 
both for their advanced harmoniclanguage,and 
fortheir interest in music*s potential to express 
literary OFr pictorial ideas. 


New Philharmonic Society,London The society was founded in 1852 to 
give improved performances of "great composers 
and to introduce contemporary and British music 
to thepublic. The founders,under Henry VWylde， 
aimed to provide an alternative to the (Royal) 
Philharmonic Society concerts. During the first 
Season Berlioz conducted a performance ofpartof 
Romlo et Jiie 妈 andofBeethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. In 1856 the concerts moved from 
Exeter Hall to the smaller Hanover Square Rooms， 
which resulted in higher seat Prices and a more 
exclusive audience. The Society?s activities ceased 
in 1879,although concerts were continued for 
three more years by William Ganz.， 


NewYork Academy of Music Theacademy opened in 1854 with a 
performance of Bellinis No7mpa with Giulia Grisi in 
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thetitle role.After the closure ofthe Astor Place 
Opera Housein 1852,it was the only theatre in the 
city devoted specifically to presenting concertsand 
Operas; regular opera seasons Were given Until 
1886. Ithad thelargest stage in the world at the 
time,and seated 4;00o. Max Maretzek wasa 

人 ffrequentlessee and conductor, producing Ri7oietto 
(1855), MeyerbeersZ4Hjicatze (1865)and 
Gounod?sRowlo et Julie 老 (1867); Mapleson 
directed productions in 1878-86. 


NewYork Symphony Orchestra Theorchestrawasfoundedin 1878 by 


Leopold Damrosch. Although its concerts were not 
aswell received critically asthose ofthe 
Philharmonic Society, Damrosch>s programmes 
wereoften moreadventurous,introducing works 
by Debussyand Berliozalongsidethe moreusual 
German fare. 工 he orchestra Was Successful at 
raisingSupportfrom societyfgures,and performed 
attheopening ofthe Carnegie Hall in 1891. 


Ze Nomeliste, St Petersburg “Founded in 184o,from 1844to 1874ithada 


Opekra, Paris 


literary supplement, ZiteyatzItOye 力 77ibaVLeNe 下 
Namelist ,which was the firstattemptatatrue 
music journal in Russia. It contained mainly 
biographical sketches ofcomposers including 
Schubert,Chopin, Mendelssohn and Cherubini， 
and studies ofEuropean and other music. 


The Principal opera company in Paris, it was 
established o 伍 cially as the Academie de Musique 
in 1669 (its name changed frequently over the 
centuries,owing to political events). During the 
nineteenth century its main homes were the Sajlle 
Le Peletier (1821-73) and the Palais Garnier 
(1875-). It gave performances ofoperas and ballets 
and held benefit performances and balls. The late 
182os and early 183os saw theemergence of 
Romantic grand opera, a genre which was typified 
aboveall by the works ofMeyerbeer. Louis VEkron 
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(1831-5),the first director to run the theatre as a 
commercial enterprise (although he retained 
government supporb, was responsible for 
Promoting these grand stagings. His successors 
included Nestor Rocqueplan,Alphonse Royer and 
Hyacinthe Halanzier. Meyerbeers Works 
remained an important part ofthe repertory even 
after his death,although smaller-scale, literary- 
inspired works, such as Thomas?s 互 zj1jet(1868)， 
became increasingly popular. 


Created in 18ol by the merging ofthe Favartand 
Feydeau companies,its main homes during the 
nineteenth century were the Salle Feydeau 
(18o5g-29) and the Salle Favart (184o-87, 1898-). It 
performed opera with spoken dialogue,although 
by the 187os occasional works with recitative were 
given. In thefirsthalfofthe century alight, often 
Witty tone Was established with the works of 
Boieldieu, Herold and others; after 1848 more 
frivolous and sentimental works became popular 
(notably the works ofAdam),alongside the more 
Serious operas of Thomas,Auberand Halkvy 
Promoted by the impresario Emil Perrin , 


Established byG.L.B. Wilhem in 1833,it gave its 
first concertin 1836 with a choir of3oo. It grew 
Steadily,and in 186o itwas divided into Right and 
Le 化 Bank sections. Its conductors included 
Gounod (1852), Pasdeloup and Bazin (both 186o). 
Bytheturn ofthe century there were more than 
2J000 Orphekon societies in France. 


Palkographie Musicale, Solesmes The series was begun in 1889 by Dom 


Andre Mocquereau in Support ofthe theories of 
his teacher Dom Joseph Pothier, who advocateda 
version of the chantbased on the studies ofearly 
SoUrces. The purpose ofthe Palkographie Musicale 
was to publish anumber ofimportant original 
SoOUrces in facsimile, each with an introduction to 
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thehistory ofthe sourceand a discussion of its 
notation. 


People”s Concert Society, London ”Founded by amateurs in 1878 to 
popularise "serious music in poorer areas of 
London,its programmes oforchestral and 
chamber music were closely modelled on the 
educative and eclectic Programmes ofthe Popular 
Concerts at St James”s Hall. 


Philharmonic Society, London Founded in 1813 by a group of professional 
musicians (including Cramer, Corriand Dance)， 
the society gave Seasons of orchestral concerts 
Which consisted mainly ofmusic new to London. 
Itwas dependent on aristocratic patronage,and 
initially vocal and instrumental solos were 
forbidden (until 1816 and 182o respectively). 
During visits to London,Spohr, Mendelssohn and 
Moscheles led the orchestra,and a conductor 
(Henry Bishop)was appointed forthefirsttime in 
1845.Owing to ill-health Bishop resigned the 
following year, and was succeeded by Michael 
Costa (1846-54). Wagner conducted for one 
Season before being replaced by Sterndale Bennett， 
Who engaged spectacular soloists while 
maintaining a coOnservative repertory. Later 
conductors included W. G. Cusins, George Mount 
and Sullivan. 


Philharmonic Symphony Society ofNew York The society was founded in 
1842,and in its second season gave the American 
premiere of Beethoven?s Third Symphony. Initially 
members of the orchestra took a turn at 
conducting, then one or two conductors assumed 
responsibility, notablyTheodore Eisfeld， 
Theodore Thomas and Anton Seidl. The repertory 
reflected the European training of its conductors， 
and theemphasis was on the German school. 
Thomas in particular championed the works of 
Liszt, Wagner, Brahms and Strauss， 
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Amusicshop and publishing frm were established 
by Ignace Joseph Pleyel in Paris in 1795. During 
the thirty-nine years of its existence,the frm 
issued works by Boccherini, Beethoven, Clementi， 
Haydn and other friends of Pleyel and his son. In 
18o2 thefirstminiature scores were issued in a 
Series entitled Bibliotheque Musicale (beginning 
with symphonies by Haydn). Pleyel employed 
agents to sell his Publications all over Franceand 
Was in contact with some ofthe foremost 
European publishers. In 18o7 a piano factory was 
founded. The frm quicklyadopted and improved 
the best features ofthe English piano. Ignace?s Son 
Camille joined the frm in 1815,and pianists 
including Friedrich Kalkbrenner, Chopin， 
Moscheles and Steibelt became closely associated 
With the company. The firm?s success grew 
through the century; Camille was Succeeded by his 
Son-in-law AugustWolfft,and then by Gustave 
Lyon. 


FEounded in 1827 by Francois-Joseph Fetis, it was 
the first significant French musicjournal ofthe 
nineteenth century. Itamalgamated with 
Schlesingers Cazette MiCcale de Pa1i (1834) iD 
1835 to form the infltuential Revxe etCaze 如 
MiCale de Pajis,and continued publication until 
188o. Its many contributors included Berlioz， 
Liszt,Joseph dOrtigue and Wagner. 


FEounded in 18o8 by Giovanni Ricordi, the firm 
became publisher to the Milan Conservatory three 
years later, and won exclusive contracts With La 
Scalaand other theatres in Milan, Venice and 
Naples. Its catalogue included opera 
arrangements, method books and guitar pieces 
and,from the 183os,vocal scores and performing 
material (for hire) by the foremost Italian 
coOmposers.Thefirm published all but three of 
Verdis operas. Giovanni?s son Tito,and then his 
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grandson Giulio (who dealt with Verdiand 
Puccini), directed the frm through its expansion. 


Royal Academy of Music,London Theacademy was founded in 18z2, with 
William Crotch as its first Principal. It was the first 
Professional music school in England, but was in 
constantfinancial straits for its first forty years， 
and forced to charge high fees to its students. 


Royal CollegeofMusic, London Itwas founded in 1883 and George Grove 
became its first director, succeeded by Parry. It 
Soon OUtgrew its original premises,the former 
National Training School for Music, and in 1894 
moved to new buildings in Prince Consort Road 


Royal Hungarian Opera House (MagyarKirdlyi Operahdiz) Budapest The 
theatre opened in 1884 with its own opera 
company, formed from the combined forces ofthe 
Kassaand Kolozsvdr companies which had been 
performing Hungarian opera (as well as French 
and Italian repertory) since 1837 atthe National 
Theatre. Its first director, Ferenc Erkel, was 
Succeeded by Hans Richter and Sindor Erkel. 


Royal Italian Opera,London The London theatres and companies that 
Presented seasons of opera in Italian (including 
translations of French operas) were given this 
collective title in the nineteenth century. They 
included Covent Garden, Drury Lane, Her 
Majesty?s Theatre and the Lyceum. 


Russian Musical Society, St Petersburg “Founded in 1859 in StPetersburg by 
Anton Rubinstein, it soon had many branches; 
Nikolay Rubinstein was its director in Moscow 
(from 186o). Concert series were arranged,at 
Which new Russian works were given,and in 186o 
music classes were instituted.The following year 
the conservatory was established, with Rubinstein 
as its director; Tchaikovsky was among the first 
graduates. 
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Sacred Harmonic Society, London ”Founded in 1832 as an amateur choral 


Society,it gavethefirstLondon performance of 
Mendelssohn?s st Przxl(1837),and in 1847 站 
performed Handels Belspazza1s Feastand the 
revised version of Mendelssohn?s Eap,underthe 
coOmposer”s baton. It prospered from 1848 under 
Costa's directorship,and finally disbanded in 1888. 
Its large collection ofmusicand musical literature 
Was acquired forthe Royal College of Music. 


Sacred Music Society, New York Founded in 1823,itwas the firstofficial 


choral society in America. It gaveaperformance of 
Messian (with Mozart's accompaniments) in 1831， 
attracting largeaudiences,and in 1849 it merged 
with the Musical Institute to form the New York 
Harmonic Society. Their firstjoint concert Was of 
Mendelssohn2s Flbap (1851) in Tripler Hall (with a 
capacity of gJooo). The society survived until 1868， 
and its conductors included H. C.Timm， 
Theodore Eisfeld and James Peck. 


St Petersburg Philharmonic Society (Sankt-Peterburgskoye 


San Carlo, Naples 


Schlesinger, Berlin 


Filarmonischeskoye Obshchestvo) Founded in 
18o2,it survived loo years, giving more than 200 
coOncerts. Itspecialised in major choral works by 
Handel, Haydn and Cherubini,and arranged for 
the premiere ofBeethoven?s Missa SoLejtN15 to take 
Place in StPetersburg in 1824. 


Built in 1737,itrapidly became the Principal 
theatre in Naples for opera seria. The new theatre 
opened in 1816,under the management of 
Domenico Barbaia,who put on Several important 
Rossini operas (Mose, Otelo,Za do11a deliagol,and 
the premieres of Donizetti?s ZUcil 丰 ZXNEMNOO7 
andVerdis4 帮 1C. 


The firm was established in 181o byA. M. 
Schlesinger,and continued by his son Heinrich 
until 1864, when it was sold to Robert Lienau. 


Schola Cantorum, Paris 
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Amongthemostimportant Prussian firms, its 
activities included publishing Weber from 1814， 
issuing Beethovens Opp. 108-12, 132, 135， 
Sponsoring the Be7iiteyraLGemteze MUSIKQLSCHe 
Ze and bringing outthefirstedition ofBach>s 
StMattpem Passio1. Works by Berlioz, Lisztand 
Chopin were later added to the catalogue.A. M. 
Schlesinger?s son Maurice established a firm in 
Paris (C. 1821-46),Specialising in opera (including 
firsteditions ofworks by Meyerbeer and 
Donizetti) and piano music. He also founded the 
Caze 友 MMSicaje de Pay1i (1834-). 


The society was founded in 1894 by dIndy， 
Charles Bordes and Alexandre Guilmant,and 
focused on the revival ofold church music. The 
institution ran its own music publishing houseand 
journal,the 7Zplettesydescpola.Students included 
FaurEand Roussel. 


Seances Populaires de Musique de Chambre, Paris. The society was founded 


Singakademie, Berlin 


in 186o by Charles Lamoureux with Colonne， 
Adam and Pilet (although the partners changed 
Several times). Newand rarely performed works 
were frequently included in the programmes. 


Thesociety was established in 1791 by C.F. Fasch to 
perform primarilyeighteenth-and nineteenth- 
century choralmusic; in 1793 让 moved into the 
Akademie der Kiinste. Itpresented a conservative 
programmeofmainlyGerman Works,and was 
importantin the Bach revival, givingthefirst 
performancesafterBach?sdeath oftheStMattpey 
Passiol(1829,conducted by Mendelssohn)and theB 
minor Mass(1834),amongother works. Underits 
directorsZelter(18oo-32),C.F.Rungenhagen 
(1833-5l)andEduard Grell(1853-76)itbecame one 
ofthefinestvocal groups in Germany. From 1882 it 
performed regularlywith the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 
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Sociedad de Conciertos, Madrid Founded by Barbieri in 1866,underthe 
leadership of Monasterio (1869-76); the repertory 
ranged from Haydn and Mozartto Bizet， 
Rubinstein and Gade. Mariano Vizquez,who 
directed the concerts from 1877to 1885, gave the 
first performance in Madrid of Beethoven?s Ninth 
Symphony in 1882>; he also favoured Spanish 
composers including Rafael Hernando and Felipe 
Pedrell.Attheend ofthe century the repertory 
became progressively more international. 


Sociedad Euterpe, Barcelona Founded byAnselmo ClavEin 1857 (it 
emerged from La Fraternidad,the firstSpanish 
choral society),it spawned many other Sociedades 
Euterpenses. From 186oto 1874 ClavEorganised 
annual choral festivals; in the largestofthese 
(1864) fifty-seven societies participated, with more 
than 2,0oo Singers and an orchestra of 3oo. 


Societe des Jeunes Artistes du Conservatoire, Paris ”Founded by Pasdeloup 
in 1852, the society?s aim was to present 
recognised masterpieces alongside music by young 
composers. Itwas influential on French musical 
life,and continued the work of Habeneck in 
raising the Status ofthe Viennese Classics and 
Mendelssohn and Schumann in France. 


SociEtE Nationale de Musique, Paris ”The society was founded in 1871 by 
Saint-Saens and Romain Bussine as a forum for 
contemporary music. In 1886,however, Saint- 
Siens and Bussine resigned in protestagainst the 
invasion of foreign works; Franck and then d?Indy 
(189o) succeeded Saint-Saens as president. 
Orchestral and chamber music were performed; 
the society”s most significant premiere Was of 
Debussy”s Peiuide Pabyas-i01d200Jz00e (1894). 


Steinway & Sons,New York Established in 1853 by Heinrich Engelhard 
Steinwayy its success Was based initially on 
overstrung,iron-framed instruments. Steinway?s 
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eldestson C.F.Theodor introduced important 
technological and design innovations,and his 
younger son William consolidated the frm?s 
commercial position with virtuoso tours and with 
endorsements from Berlioz, Wagner and Liszt. A 
Hamburg branch opened in 188o. 


Sternscher Gesangverein, Berlin Established by Julius Stern in 1847, 站 


Theater an der Wien 


promoted the music ofcontemporaries, including 
Mendelssohn,as well as early music, and was 
SUupported by Joachim and Biilow. It gave the first 
Berlin performances of many of Beethoven>s 
Sacred Works. 


Established in 18ol,thetheatrealso served as a 
coOncerthall.The premieres of Beethoven>?s Fidelio 
and several orchestral works,including the Fifth 
and Sixth Symphonies (18o8), took place there. 
Berlioz conducted four concerts in 1845-6,and 
Wagner gave three concerts With excerpts from his 
Operas in 1862-3. In the mid-186os,to solve 
fnancial problems, performances ofoperettas 
were introduced,including the premieres of most 
of Strauss?s Operettas， 


Teatro Colon,Buenos Aires ”Founded in 1857,it opened with a performance 


ofZa taviatz,and concentrated on Italian and 
French repertory. Dey Prefscpztz was performed (in 
Italian) only in 1864,and Zonex9g1z2t (also in Italian) 
in 1883. It was the firsttheatre in the country to be 
lit by gas,and enjoyed the mostadvanced 
equipment ofthe day. In the face of mounting 
competition from the Teatro de la Opera (opened 
in 1872),itclosed in 1888. 


Tonkiinstlerverein, Dresden Foundedin 1854 by members ofthe Opera 


orchestra,led by Moritz Fiirstenau, the society 
aimed to promote and perform chamber music of 
all periods. Notable artists from outside Dresden 
also performed at the concerts. From 1856 
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members wereadmitted to listen,and the society 
eventually became dependenton the supportof 
the middle classes， 


Warsav Music Society (Warszawskie Towarzystwo Muzyczne) Founded in 


Wiener Philharmoniker 


Wiener Singakademie 


187o by Moniuszko and M. Kalergis-Muchanov to 
perform cantatas and oratorios,the society Soon 
acquired its own music school (opened in 1884)， 
libraryand archives. In 1919 it was renamed,after 
Chopin. 


Established in 1842,the orchestra was based on 
the idea of Lachner?s Kiinstlerverein, and 
Consisted of professional players from the 
Hofoper. Regular seasons were given from 186o. It 
performed atthe Kirntnertortheater, and from 
187o atthe Grosser Musikvereinssaal. One of its 
greatest periods was Under Hans Richter 
(1875-98) who favoured not only the Classical 
repertory,but the works ofBruckner, Brahms and 
Dvoiak; in 1877he gave the premiere of Brahmss 
Second Symphony. Subsequent conductors 
included Mahler and Furtwingler. 


FEounded in 1858,it was one ofVienna”s principal 
choral societies. Brahms was appointed its first 
permanent conductor in 1863. 
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Adam,Adolphe (18o3-56) French composer. He wrote more than eighty 
Stage works,some ofwhich enjoyed lasting success 
including the opkras comiques Ze cpalet(1834)and 
Zezbostiioxz deZox0jzeatl(1836),and the ballet 
Cisele (1841). He also wrotealargenumber of 
arrangements,pot-pourris and songs. His music 
combines italianate lyricism and grace With a keen 
Sense of drama. 


Adler Guido (1855-1941) Austrian musicologist. He taught musichistory in 
Prague (from 1885),organised congresses and was 
involved in manyeditions,including the 
Denkmiler der Tonkunst in Osterreich series. In 
1898 he succeeded Hanslick at the University of 
Vienna,where he founded the 
Mnusikwissenschaftliches Institut. 


Albekniz,Isaac(186o-19o9) Spanish composer and pianist. He studied at 
Brussels Conservatory and with Liszt, Dukas and 
dIndy; other important infuences were Pedrell， 
nineteenth-century salon piano musicand 
contemporary French harmony. Mostof his works 
are for piano solo,including the Swite esjajioia 
(1886), Cajztos de ESbajia (1896) and Suite Tberit 
(19o6-8),although he also wroteapopular opera， 
Pebjpita 71zmpljrez(1896). 


Auber, Daniel-Francois-Esprit(1782-1871) ”French composer.The foremost 
composer ofopkras comiques in France,he 
frequently worked with the librettist Scribe; their 
Creations include 玉 V Diayvoio (183o),Ze do7M1NoO NO17 
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(1837),Za si7ete (1844) and MazoN Zescaxt(1856)， 
andin 1828 they created the first grand opera, Za 
MUNette de Poxtici. His music,influenced by Rossini， 
is characterised by dance-like rhythms, triadic 
melodies and adaptations of popular song forms 
Such as the barcarolle. He was director of the Paris 
Conservatoire from 1842 to 187o. 


Baillot, Pierre (1771-1842) French violinistand composer. The last 


representative ofthe Classical Paris violin school,， 
he founded a professional chamber music series in 
1814 and led the Paris Opekra and Chapelle Royale 
Orchestras in the 182os. His important treatise 
ZatdUViolonl was published in 1834. 


Balakirevw Mily Alexeyevich (1837-191o) Russian composer. He founded 


the Free School of Music, and was a mentor for 
younger composers including Cui, Musorgsky， 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Borodin. From 1862 he 
began collecting folktunes in the Caucasus, and 
was an advocate of musical nationalism. His works 
include the oriental fantasy for piano Kiey 
(1869),the Symphony in C (1897) and more than 
forty songs. 


Barbaia, Domenico (1778-1841) Italian impresario. He managed all the 


Neapolitan royal opera houses,the 
Kairntnertortheater and Theater an der Wien in 
Vienna and La Scala, Milan. He was one ofthe first 
to recognise Rossini"s talents,and promoted 
Bellini and Donizettiamong other composers. 


Beethoven, Ludwig van (177o-1827) German composer. He began asa 


SuUccessful piano virtuoso and attracted the 
Patronage ofthe Viennese aristocracy; his early 
publications include piano trios, sonatas and 
concertos. In Heiligenstadt in 18o2,when he 
discovered thathe was going deaf, he wrotea 
testament to his brothers in which he described his 
Unhappiness. Buthe entered a new creative phase， 
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producing the Symphony No. 3,the Eroica (18o3)， 
and thefirst version ofhis opera Pdelio (as Zeo7o1e 
18og,rev. 18o6,rev. 1814),in which the infuence 
of French revolutionary musicand ideals can be 
seen. His Violin Concerto (18o6), Fifth Piano 
Concerto,the “Emperor (18o9), Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Symphonies (18o8,1812,1812)and 
more chamber works and piano sonatas followed 
and his position as theleading composer ofthe 
time was confirmed. His later music, including the 
“Hammerklavier” Sonata (1818), MiSsa SoLe11N1NTS 
(1823),Symphony No.9 (1824) and String 
Quartets Opp. 127, 130, 131, 132 (1825-6)， 
considered "di 伍 cult byhis contemporaries,have 
Since come to be viewed as works of remarkable 
profundity. Instrumental composers ofsucceeding 
generations all to a degree either responded to or 
reacted againsthis style and achievement. 


Bellini, Vincenzo (18o1-35) Italian composer. He wrote twelve operas,and 
with Jpbizatdl (1827) began a collaboration with the 
librettist Felice Romaniand the tenor Rubini. His 
SUccesses include Za so7zi0MOUL4 and No7MNa (both 
Milan,1831). He visited London and then moved 
to Paris, where he was commissioned to write 了 
bU1itaN11(1835)fortheOpkra. His style is 
characterised by a close relationship between text 
and music,long and graceful melodic lines,and 
cantabile passages in the recitatives. 


Berlioz, Hector (18o3-69) French composer and critic. An admirer of 
Beethoven and Gluck, he was also inspired by 
Writers and dramatists, notably Shakespeare (in 
及 ollo et 1U1ie 奶 ,1839),Goethe (Ca dajp1NatioN de 
Fa 为 1846) and Byron (Gayoid ex Tta1ie,1834),as 
wellas by events ofhis own life - the actress 
Harriet Smithson (who becamehis wife in 1833) 
WasasSource ofinspiration for SyMi 加 po11e 
Joantastigxe (183o). His pieces frequently combine 
instrumental and vocal genres,and he was an 
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inspired orchestrator. Frustrated by the lack of 
recognition for his music in Paris, he was forced to 
Write (wonderfully witty and perceptive) pieces of 
journalism to supporthis composing. 


Berwald, Franz (1796-1868) Swedish composer and violinist. His greatest 
Contributions to the repertory arehis orchestral 
Works ofthe 184os,notably thefour symphonies， 
which exhibit striking harmonicand formal 
originality, particularly the SyMt 加 po7lie S1U9ULe1e 
(1845). His chamber works showtheinfuence of 
Mendelssohn. 


Bishop, Henry (1786-1855) English composer. Director of Covent Garden 
(1811-24)and Drury Lane (1824-),he wasalsoa 
founder member ofthe Philharmonic Society. He 
adapted,arranged and composed music for a great 
number oftheatre pieces including versions of 
Mozartes and Rossini?s operas and countless 
melodramas; his mostambitious full-length work 
Was the opera 4adzt (1826). He also wrote many 
popular songs and glees. 


Bizet,Georges (1838-75) French composer.Asaboyhewasabrilliant 
pianist, and showed talent in his early 
compositions,which included his Symphony in C 
(1855). Followingaperiod in Italy as a Prix de 
Rome winner, he concentrated on Writing operas. 
Zesbj&cpex1sdeberles(1863)andZajolieJUeadePeyr 好 
(1867) had only moderate success and DJaijeA 
(1872) wasa failurei even Ca7eEN (1875),in which 
he developed atmosphere, character depiction and 
local colour to a nevw level, was condemned at its 
Premiere. 


Boieldieu,Adrien (1775-1834) 。 French composer. He wasaleading 
composer ofopkras comiques in France, inspired 
by GreEtryand Dalayrac,and in later years also by 
Rossini. After a period in St Petersburg (18o3-11)， 
he produced successes in Paris, notably Za da7te 
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Zicpe (1825),based on three novels by Walter 
Scott, which became one ofthe most popular 
operas in Europe in the nineteenth century. 


Borodin,Alexander (1833-87) Russian composer.Anadmirer of 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, he turned towards 
Russian nationalism through the acquaintance of 
Balakirev and others,and became one ofthe 
“Mighty Handful. His works include the First 
Symphony (1867),Ysyediey (On the Steppes of 
Central Asia) (188o) and the opera KZ 7107” 
(Prince Igor) (1869-87),completed and Partly 
orchestrated after his death by Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Glazunov. 


Bourgault-Ducoudray, Louis (184o-191o) French scholar and composer. 
His interests included Renaissance polyphony。 
French folk music, Greek, Russian and oriental 
music. While he published folksong collections 
and composed, he had moreinfuence through his 
lectures and writings advocating broader 
expressive means for the composer. Debussy was 
amonghis pupils. 


Brahms, Johannes (1833-97) German composer. Although well known as 
apianist, he had trouble initially in gaining 
recognition as a composer, in part because ofhis 
oOUtspoken opposition to the aesthetic Principles 
of Lisztand the New German School (as 
jllustrated in his D minor Piano Concerto, 1861). 
In 1863 he was appointed director ofthe Vienna 
Singakademie, where he concentrated on 
historical and modern 4a cabbjela works,and atthe 
Same period met Wagner. He settled 
Permanently in Vienna in 1868.The following 
yearthe firstcomplete performance ofthe 
Ce7M0N RedgUieN broughthim international 
acclaim,and in the 187os he wrote a series of 
masterpieces,including the closely worked First 
Symphony (1876), which led him to be hailed as 
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Beethoven>s heir, and the Violin Concerto (1878). 
In 1881 Hansvon Biilow becameavalued 
colleagueand supporter,and in the 188os he 
wfiote Some inspired chamber works. While 
adopting (atleast on the surface) conventional 
generic and formal models,his technique of 
“developing variation', together with phrase and 
metrical asymmetries, led Schoenberg to 
Proclaim him "Brahms the Progressive: 


Branchu,Alexandrine Caroline (178o-185o) French soprano. From 18ol to 


1826 She was engaged atthe Opkra where she 
created roles in Cherubini?s 47zacxioz (18o3) and 
Spontinis Za yestrle (18o7),and was particularly 
Successful in the operas ofGluck. She was admired 
forher dignified stage presence and fine 
declamatory style. 


Brendel,Karl Franz (1811-68) German music historian and critic. He 


Succeeded Schumann as editor ofthe Nexe 
Zeikcp1 甩 Jr Ms and published articles on the 
New German School. He wrote an important 
history (1852) and taughtatthe Leipzig 
Conservatory- 


Bruant, Aristide (1851-1925) French singer and songwrfiter. He began as a 


Bruch, Max (1838-192o) 


chanson Writer and performer in Cjes-coNcey 帮 iD 
Paris,butin the 188os turned increasingly to 
cabaret, gaining renown as a critic ofsocial 
injustice through his performances at the Chat 
Noir in Montmartre. His singing style and lyrics 
had alasting infuence on twentieth-century 
chanson. Some of his cabaret acts were published 
as Da1S 1Q 17Ue: CHUNSO1NS etMON1OLOIUES (1889-1909). 


German composer. He spenttime in different parts 
of Germanyand abroad,and in 1891 was finally 
appointed professor atthe Berlin Academy. His 
Secular choral works,such as Fitpjof(1864),Das 
Ziedyoz derGiocke (1879)and Das Fexeriyexz (1889) 
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were particularly admired. His tuneful style had 
af 人 nities with folk music ofvarious countries,and 
thus stood in sharp contrast to the progressive 
tendencies ofthe New German School. Despite 
theefforts of Pftzner, only his violin concertos 
(1868,1878,1891) have remained in the standard 
Tepertory. 


Bruckner,Anton (1824-96) Austrian composer. During years asa 
Schoolmaster-organist he composed Masses and 
other sacred works. In 185g he began counterpoint 
lessons in Vienna with Sechter, and in the same 
year was appointed organistat Linz Cathedral. His 
coOntact with Wagners music in 1863 however 
pointed to new directions,as Witnessed in the 
Masses and First Symphony composed in 1864-8. 
Hetravelled to Paris and London as an orgamn 
Virtuoso and improviser, and back in Vienna 
concentrated on Writing symphonies; however， 
onljyNo.7(1883)enjoyed real success. He was 
criticised for his Wagnerian leanings,and late in 
life revised several ofhis earlier works to meet such 
criticisms. The epic scale and majestic tone of his 
Symphonies reveal the infuences of Beethoven and 
Schubert as well as of VVagner. 


Bilow, Hans von (183o-94) German conductorand pianist. He becamea 
champion ofthe New German School,and as the 
conductor ofthe Munich OPpera gave the premieres 
of7Yistaz 04 olde (1865) and Die Meiste1S119e7 
(1868). He toured as a pianist, performing the 
premiere of Tchaikovsky?s First Piano Concerto， 
dedicated to him (1875). 


Busoni, Ferrucio (1866-1924) German-Italian composer and pianist. For 
much ofhis life his output consisted mainly of 
piano and chamber works,including arrangements 
of Bach (published in seven volumes,1892-1919). 
From 19o2 he began conducting contemporary 
music and absorbed broader influences which had 
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an impact on his own compositions,culminating 
with Doktor Faxst(1924). 


Caballero, Manuel Ferndindez (1835-1906) Spanish composer. He became 
conductor ofthe Novedades and other theatres in 
Madrid and wrotealargenumber ofsongs， 
choruses and dances. He conducted in Cuba， 
Lisbon and South America, and composed almost 
200Zarzuelas,includingZaytejecttz (1897) and 
CQ10ttesy cabezxdos (1898). 


CalvE, Emma (1858-1942) French soprano. In the 189os she was an 
international favourite,especially in London and 
New York, where her interpretation of Carmen 
Was considered incomparable. Massenet wrote 
Anita (CaMNaVa1alse,1894) and Fanny (Sabpo, 1897) 
forher. Her voice was remarkable for its steadiness 
and rich colour. 


Catalani, Angelica (178o-1849) Italian soprano. She made her debut in 
London in 18o6,and in 1812 played Susanna in the 
firstLondon performance ofZe Mozze 下 到 gayo. She 
then sang in Paris,and toured northern Europe. 
She had a beautiful and controlled voice, but 
apparently lacked dramatic involvement， 


CavaillE-Coll, Aristide (1811-99) French organ builder. He studied in Paris， 
andbuilthis firstorgan at Notre-Dame de 
Lorette (1838). He builtsome goo instruments， 
including those at Bayeux(1861) and OrlEans 
Cathedrals (1875). Developing the Classical French 
Organ,he created the French Romantic instrument 
Which inspired composers such as Franck and 
Messiaen. 


Chabrier, Emmanuel (1841-94) French composer and pianist. He had a 
talentfor the lyric,the comicand the colourful 
Which is apparentnot only in his operas, such as Ze 
7o1M0C1E 0 (1887),butin his orchestral rhapsody 
FEsjpajiz (1883) and piano pieces including the 
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Box11eie Janttasyxe (1891),which inspired French 
composers Such as Ravel. 


Charpentier, Gustave (186o-1956) French composer. During his time in 
Italy, as a winner ofthe Prix de Rome (1887), he 
Wrote Several orchestral pieces,and began work on 
his opera Zox1se (19oo), with its then scandalous 
theme ofwomen”s liberation. It anticipated 
Puccinizs ve7isMo Works and also recalled elements 
ofGounod”s and Wagners musical language. 


Chausson, Ernest(1855-99) ”French composer. Studying with Massenet, he 
came under the influence of Franck and visited 
Germany to hear Wagner. He died prematurely in 
acycling accident,buthis output reflects his 
growing maturity, from the simplicity ofhis early 
Songstoamoreintense dramatic style in the Poeze 
de PamtoletdeMer(1882-93)and theoperaZey7yoi 
47tli6 (1886-95),andamore melancholy approach 
in the Poeme (1896) for violin and orchestra. From 
around 189ohis music took a more Classical turn， 
ashe turned towards older Gallicand Italian 
inspirations including Rameau. 


Cherubini, Luigi(176o-1842) French composer ofItalian birth. He taught 
atthe Conservatoire and became its director in 
1822. He had success with his opkras comiques， 
Such as 7odoiska (1791),Medle (1797) and Zesdexx 

Jox1tlles (18oo); his developments included an 
emphasis on the orchestraand on theemotions of 
the protagonists. His tragkdies lyriques were less 
popular,and following his appointmentas 
Superintendant ofthe royal chapel in 1814 he 
Concentrated on church music. His Requiem in 
Cminor(1816) was particularlyadmired by 
Beethoven. 


Chopin, Fryderyk Francisek (181o-49) Polish composer. He studied in 
Warsawand achieved public and critical acclaim in 
concert performances in Vienna and VWarsaw in 
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1829-30. Buthis despair over the political 
repression in Poland,together with his musical 
ambition,led him to move to Paris in 1831. There 
he quickly established himselfas a private teacher 
and salon performer,and, particularly in the years 
1838-47,during his romantic affair with George 
Sand,enjoyed a productive creative period. These 
years saw the Sonata in B fat minor(1839) and the 
Barcarolle (1846) as well as many smaller-scale 
WwWorks. He gave few public concerts,although his 
Playing was much admired. His works are often 
characterised bya simple texture ofaccompanied 
melody, in contrast to the spectacular feats ofhis 
contemporaries in Paris, including Liszt. Buthis 
harmony was innovatory, and he pushed the 
accepted conventions ofdissonance treatment and 
key relations into new areas. 


Choron,Alexandre (1771-1834) French writer on music, teacher and 


composer.A pioneering and influential fgure in 
Parisian musical life, he wrote manuals on 
thoroughbass and counterpoint and essays on 
plainsong and church music, published editions of 
Renaissance and Baroque choral music， 
collaborated with Fayolle on the DictioxzNazye des 
MUStiCies (181o-11) and was involved in the 
reorganisation ofthe azpgises (from 1813). He 
founded the Institution Royale de Musique 
Classique etReligieuse (1817-3o), which 
Presented popular concerts ofearly mnusic. 


Cinti-Damoreau, Laure (18o1-63) French soprano. Following her debut in 


1819 She was engaged attheThekatre-Italien; in 
1826 she arrived atthe Opgkra where she created 
the Principal roles in Rossinirs Paris operas and 
Auber?s Za7MlNette de Potici (1828),and was 
admired forher puretone and stylish 
ornamentation. She later moved to the Opkra- 
Comique,and also taughtatthe Conservatoire， 
publishing aMetode de cpaxztin 1849. 
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Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) English composer, keyboard Player， 


publisher and piano manufacturer of Italian birth. 
He travelled widely as a pianist,and in 1798 
established a music publishing and piano-making 
firm whosepublications included major works by 
Beethoven. He wrotealargeamountof keyboard 
and chamber music,and two infuential didactic 
WoOrks, Jptoductoz 如 友 e4toFPloig o1 太 e Piazto 
Fo 如 (18ol)and the keyboard collection Gyadxs ad 
PumasSWN (1817-26). 


Colonne, Edouard (1838-191o) French violinistand conductor. An 


orchestral and chamberviolinist in the 186os, in 
1873 he founded (with the publisher Hartmann) 
the orchestral association the Concert National 
(later known as the Concerts Colonne). His 
performances of French works, particularly of 
Berlioz, gained him recognition,and in 1878 he 
conducted ten concerts atthe World Exhibition at 
theTrocadero. Hetoured in Europe, directed the 
Odeon theatre orchestra and became the OpEra?s 
artistic adviser and conductor. 


Cornelius, Peter (1824-74) German composer. Although an admirer of Liszt 


Costa, Michael (18o8-84) 


and theNew German School,his songs and operas， 
including Der payrbieryoxz Baqdad (1855-58) show 
his taste for simplicity - and his literary skill. In 
Vienna heenjoyed productive relationships with 
Brahms and Tausig,and with Wagner, who 
Summoned him to Munich in 1865 as his private 
rEpktiteur and teacher at the Royal School of 
Mnusic. He wrote poetry and essays defending 
Wagner and Liszt, and translated vocal works by 
Berlioz and others. 


English conductorand composer of Italian birth. 
He was directorand conductor ofthe Italian opera 
attheKingsTheatrefrom 1833,andfounded the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden,in 1845 
Where he raised the standard of orchestral playing 
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Significantly. He also conducted the Philharmonic 
Society, Sacred Harmonic Society and various 
festivals. 


Cui, CEsar (1835-1918) ”Russian composer and critic of French descent. he 
became friendly with the members ofthe “Mighty 
Handful and advocated nationalist Principles in 
his writings, which include Za MUS1IUe et RNSS1e 
(188o). His operas reveal the infuences of Auber 
and Meyerbeer,and his piano pieces his fascination 
with Chopin. 


Czerny, Carl (1791-1857) Austrian piano teacher, composerand pianist. He 
studied with Beethoven, and was dravwn to a career 
asateacher rather than as atravelling virtuoso; his 
students included Liszt and Thalberg. He was also 
aprolific composer,and wrote Studies, exercises 
and treatises,including theScpool of practical 
Co1tbos 友 OU (1834) and the Comtjjete THeo7eticalaNd 
Practical Piato Scpool(1839). 


Dargomizhsky,Alexander Sergeyevich (1813-69) Russian composer. With 
Glinka he established atradition ofnational opera 
based on folksong and a concern for dramatic 
truth; RSaUa (1855) and KaMzexz71igos(The 
Stone Guesb (1866-9,completed by Cui and 
Rimsky-Korsakov in 187o) were infltuential on 
later composers including Musorgsky. His 
Orchestral works include folksong fantasies such as 
Bapu-yzqa (1862),and his songs range from 
expressive lyrical romances to powerful dramatic 
ballads. 


David, Felicien (181o-76) French composer. During his travels in the Middle 
East in the 183os he found musical inspiration in 
Egypt,and wroteanumber of descriptive pieces 
on exotic themes, such as the ode-syMt 加 po7Nie Ze 
上 iset(1844) and the opEra comique Zu-RoxR 
(1862), both ofwhich were admired for their 
lyricism and orchestration. He was infuential on 
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later composers including Gounod, Saint-Saens 
and Delibes. 


Debussy, Claude (1862-1918) French composer. He studied in Paris,and 
was influenced by his travels to Rome (1885-7)and 
Bayreuth (1888,1889),and by the Javanese music 
he heard in Paris (1889). VWVorks such as the Cz7 
妨 o61les de Baxdelaiye (1889) reveal Wagner?s 
infuence. In the G minor String Quartet(1893) he 
used modality and chromatic symmetries (notably 
the whole-toneeffecb to create afoating harmony 
Which has some analogies with symbolist poets 
Such as Mallarme (in Peide 4 Pabyes-NAN LIN 

Jaxe, 1894) and Maeterlinck (in Pejeas 
MeElisaztde,1893-1902). These works,and others 
Such as the three Noctu111e&Ss (1899) and ZaZ MeE7 
(19o5),introduceanewfuidity ofcolour and 
rhythm often associated in later works with 
“exotic imagery (of Spain, the orient, antiquity 
etc.). 


Delibes,Leo (1836-91) “French composer. He began writing operettas in 
the style ofhis teacher Adam, then became chorus 
master attheThekatre-Lyrique and Opkra. He then 
produced the ballets Cobpjiljia (187o) and Syvia 
(1876),both appreciated by Tchaikovsky, a serious 
opera Jewti de Niele (188o),infuenced by 
Meyerbeer,and Zapi&(1883),admired for its 
Oriental colour and strong characterisation. 


Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848) Italian composer. His first international 
Success,4700 Boleza (183o),enabled him to move 
away from Naples,where hehad begun his career， 
and he had further successes notably with Zzcia 帮 
ZUN11E1IIOO07(1835). He travelled to Paris where Za 

JavoxiteandZaJe di7igzment(184o) were well 
received. He was appointed Kapellmeister to the 
Austrian court,and had further triumphs with 
Ma1ia 性 Ropnat (Viennay 1843), Do7l SEOastie7 
(Paris, 1843) and Cate7zz4 Co7L10 (Naples, 1844). 
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Building on Rossinis style, he combined his 
facility forlyricism with a development of 
Psychological expression in more than sixty 
Operas. 


Duparc, Henri(1848-1933) French composer. He studied with Franck and 


was infuenced by Wagner?s use ofharmonic 
Structure and chromaticismy, as seen in CHa7lsO7t 
ts 如 and 9oxbjij (both 1868). However his poetic 
awareness givesaunique emotional intensity to 
pieces such as Ze MO11 de Rosetotlde (1879). He 
destroyed many ofhis early works,and had a 
Psychological condition that caused him to give up 
composing when he was only thirty-Six; he left just 
thirteen Mellodies. 


Duprez,Gilbert(18o6-96)French tenor. He replaced Nourrit as firsttenor at 


the Opkrain 1837,and sang in premieres of works 
by Halkvy,Auber and Donizetti,and in Berlioz?s 
Bezmyezto Ce (1838). His declamation and 
Smooth cajzto sidUato were much admired. 


Dvoiik,Antonfn (1841-19o4) Czech composer. In 1873,after Several years 


of playing the viola in the Provisional Theatre 
Orchestra in Prague,under Wagnerand Smetana， 
he devoted himselfto composing. He gained the 
attention of Brahms who secured the publisher 
Simrock for some ofhis works in 1878. Foreign 
performances ofhis works became more frequent， 
notably ofthe Slavonic Dances (1878,1886),the 
Sixth Symphony (188o) and the Stxpbat7late7 
(1877),andhe wroteanumber ofworks for 
England including 7Ze Sbectres Byide (1884) and 
the Requiem Mass (189o) for the Birmingham 
Festival. He travelled to Russia, and in 1892 was 
appointed director ofthe National Conservatory 
in New York, where he wrote the Ninth 
Symphony (1893) and several chamber works 
including the String Quintetin 了 fat(1893). Back 
in Praguehis opera RSaLka (19ol) enjoyed some 
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Success. His works display the various infuences of 
folk musics, Classical composers including Mozart 
and Beethoven,and Wagner and Brahms 


Elgar, Edward (1857-1934) English composer. He first began to establish a 


reputation with his choral pieces such as 7Ne BAcR 
Kg9pt(1892) and Caactacxs (1898),which 
although written in the English tradition also 
reveal the infuences ofGerman music (notably of 
Weber, Schumann, Brahms and Wagnen. In the 
BIGM4 TZ7iato1s (1899) a fully formed original 
Style was established,and taken furtherin the 
Oratorio 7je DeaNl of Geroztixs (1900); both pieces 
confirmed his international success. The works 
that followed similarly combined the qualities of 
aspiration and nostalgia. 


Elsner, JOozefAntoni Franciszek (1769-1854) Polish composerand teacher of 


Erkel, Ferenc (181o-93) 


German origin. An active member of Warsaw2S 
musical life,he directed the Warsaw Opera 
(1799-1824),enriching its repertory with his own 
Works, promoted concerts, organised music 
Schools, contributed to the 4j15etetze USUKQUScje 
Zett9 and to Polish journals,issued a collection of 
Polish folksongsand in 1821 became rector ofthe 
COnservatory where Chopin was among his pupils. 


Hungarian composer,conductorand pianist. He 
Was conductor at the National Theatre, Pest 
(1838-74) and for the Philharmonic concerts 
which he founded, and was appointed director of 
the new National Hungarian RoyalAcademy of 
Musicin 1875. His extremely successful opera 

瑟 200ad1 7dszld (1844) combines Italian and 
Viennese Classical style with Hungarian 
infuences. His other compositions include some 
early instrumental pieces with Hungarian themes， 
the popular opera Bi bd (1861),and the 
Wagnerian B7iaNpovics CyO17IY (1868-72)， 
considered his masterpiece during his lifetime. 
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Falcon, Cornelie (1814-97) French soprano. Her mostnotable roles 


included Rachel in Halkvy”s ZajUive (1835)and 
Valentine in MeyerbeersZes 五 MIUeN1o 好 (1836),and 
her repertory also included the heroines of 
Rossini?s four French operas. She was admired for 
heracting abilityand dramatic voice, and together 
with Nourrit raised the Paris Opkra to 
Unprecedented popularity. However,owing to 
OVerwork,she losthervoice prematurely and was 
forced to retire at the age of twenty-Ssix. 


FaureE, Gabriel (1845-1924) French composerand teacher. He trained atthe 


Ecole Niedermeyer,coming underthe infuence of 
Saint-Saens and his circle while working asa 
church musician and giving lessons. In 1896 he 
wasappointed chieforganistatthe Madeleine and 
coOmposition teacher at the Conservatoire. He 
WwWriote Six important song cycles,notably Za boxz1Ne 
cuts01 (1894) and three collections ofsongs, much 
chamber music,including the Piano Quintet No.1 
(1895),and some larger-scale pieces including the 
Requiem (1877). 


Fetis, Francois-Joseph (1784-1871) Belgian critic and composer. He studied 


atthe Paris Conservatoire,and wroteanumber of 
comic operas and instrumental works. In 1827 he 
founded the infuential Revxe MUWSicale,and in 1833 
was appointed thefirst director ofthe Brussels 
Conservatory. He organised series of historical 
COncerts in Paris and Brussels in the 183os, wrotea 
largeamount ofmusic criticism and produced 
Several books of music history,including the 
Seminal Bioqg1ajpie 11VE1SeUE des MINSICIe1S 


(1835-44). 


Fibich,Zdenek (185o-19oo) ”Czech composer. Hetravelled in Europe， 


before returning in 1875 to Prague where he 
Worked atthe Provisional Theatre and then at the 
Russian Orthodox Church as choirmaster. From 
1881 he worked onlyasacomposer and Private 
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teacher. His solid German training is evident in his 
three complete symphonies (1883-98), which also 
reveal his melodic gifts. He also wrote some 
evocative tone poems and concert Overtures SUch 
as 天 olelsky (1892).Among his many piano works 
is the set of376 Moods, Jij1e5sS1015 0N0Q 

及 el1115CEN1CES (1892-99) inspired by his love affair 
with the writer Anezka Shulzovd. His operas 
include Neyesta Mesolspd (The Bride ofMessina) 
(1884),arguably the finest Czech nineteenth- 
century tragic opera, and the popular sd7pa (1897). 
In his last years he destroyed almostall his church 
musicand many ofhis songs. 


Irish composer and pianist. Following a successful 
continental tour with Clementi in 18o2-3 he 
Stayed in Russia where he taught, gave coOnCcerts 
and composed. He was admired for the sensitive 
Style ofhis playing,as refected in his seventeen 
published nocturnes that anticipated in manner 
and texture Chopin?s own pieces in the genre,and 
infuenced Mendelssohn and Liszt. He also wrote 
rondos, fantasies and variations,and seven piano 
COnCertos. 


FEoster, Stephen (1826-64) American composer. He wrote hymns, Sunday 


Franck, CEsar (1822-9o0) 


School songs and some 20o popular songs 
(1844-64).These are mainly sentimental pieces 
Such asWy OKexztxc 向 五 ope (1853) and Jea7t1e 
1 友 eZ17Ht Bo 0 (1854),buthis thirty or so 
minstrel songs are often strongly rhythmic,in 
black dialectand with a choral refrain and 
instrumental interlude; they include OAyVSzxs0NINU 
(1848) and Cam 加 do Races (1851). 


French composer, teacher and organistof Belgian 
birth. He found his vocation through 
appointments as an organist in Paris,notably at Ste 
Clotilde (1858-) and through teaching. His 
improvisatory skill attracted notice and led to his 
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firstwork Six bieces(1862); some ten years later he 
Was appointed organ professor atthe 
Conservatoire. His larger-scale compositions 
include the oratorio Fes blatitdes(1879) and 
Several symphonic poems such as PsycHn& (1888)， 
buthis finestworks were smaller-scale pieces Such 
as the Piano Quintet (1879),the PrEluide, cpoxal et 
Jeforpiano (1884) and the String Quartet 
(1889). His style combines late Romantic 
(Wagnerian) harmony with Baroque-infuenced 
contrapuntal and formal devices. 


Danish composer. He went to Leipzig as assistant 
conductor ofthe Gewandhaus Orchestra, where he 
wrote his Third Symphony (1847) and String Octet 
(1848). In Copenhagen he established a permanent 
Orchestraand choir atthe Musical Society, which 
gavethe premieres ofhis Symphonies Nos. 4-8， 
andhis large choral works,including Comai 
(1846). Although German Romantic (especially 
Mendelssohnian) styleeclipsed the Scandinavian 
colouring ofhis early works,he was infuential on 
the next generation of Danish composers. 


Garcfa, Manuel (1775-1832) Spanish tenor. Already established in Spain, phe 


made asuccessful French debut(18o8) and visited 
Italy (1811-16),where he created roles in several 
Rossini operas. He became the Principal exponent 
of Rossinixs music in Paris, London and New York， 
andled thefirstItalian opera company to visit 
America in 1825. He also wrote many songs and 
operas. His four children all became singers,the 
most celebrated were Pauline Viardot, Maria 
Malibran and Manuel Garcifa. 


Glazunov,Alexander Konstantinovich (1865-1936) Russian composer. He 


studied with Rimsky-Korsakovand becamea 
member ofthe circle around the patron Belyayew 
who took him to meet Liszt in Weimar. In 1899 he 
Was appointed to the St Petersburg Conservatory， 
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which he directed from 19o5 until he left Russia in 
1928. His compositions include nine symphonies， 
Seven quartets and the ballet RayMozda (1897), in 
which he combined Russian and European musical 
Styles. 


Glinka, Mikhail Ivanovich (18o4-57) Russian composer. Hefirst gained 
recognition with his opera ZjizzN2zU 好 OU (A Life 
forthe Tsan (1836; originally called ma7zz 9xs47N1D， 
notable for its quasi-Russian melodies, expressive 
Russian recitative and use of leitmotif. His next 
Opera RS ITZDJUUNNU (1842) was less successfu]， 
buthas strikingly original elements which were to 
inspire the oriental and "magic idioms of later 
Russian composers. Following periods in Paris and 
then Spain (1844-7) he wrote the inventive 
Orchestral variations KZ7MLNSRAyL (1848). 


Gottschalk, Louis Moreau (1829-69) _ American composer and pianist. He 
Studied in Paris,where the success ofhis “Creole” 
pieces BapoUia (1846-48),ZasayaNe (1847-9)and Za 
Zaier(1848) earned him 人 ame throughout Europe. 
He was hailed asthe New World:s first'authentic， 
musical ambassador, and his virtuosity was 
compared with thatofChopin. He toured in Europe 
andthen in America,and during a period in the 
Caribbean he wrote some ofhis fnestwWorks， 
including his First Symphony,“La nuit des tropiques” 
(1858-9),and the opera Esce1as Ca1Ntjestyes (186o0). 


Gounod, Charles (1818-93) French composer. During his time in Italy 
(1839-42),after winning the Prix de Rome, he Was 
deeply impressed by the sixteenth-century 
polyphonic music he heard in the Sistine Chapel， 
and wrote several Masses; the climax ofhis 
liturgical work came in 1855 with the Messe 
SOLe111Ele de Ste CEctle. Afterthe failure oftwo 
Operas,he had more Success With Ze7pl&deczt MUO11E 
Li (1858) and four others: PHzEopoN et Baxct 
(186o), Faxst(1858), Mizeie (1864) and Romeo t 
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Je 弛 (1867). In 187ohetookrefugein England 
位 om the Franco-Prussian War,and became the 
firstconductor ofthe Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society (1871), writing many choruses and songs. 
He also had success with his oratorios for the 
Birmingham Festival. 


Grieg, Edvard (1843-19o7) Norwegian composer.Asastudentatthe 
Leipzig Conservatory he became familiar with 
early Romantic music, notably that ofSchumann， 
butfrom the mid-186os he turned increasingly 
towards anational, folk-inspired style. He 
Promoted Norwegian music through concerts of 
his own works, projected a Norwegian Academy of 
Musicand helped found the Christiania 
Musikforening (1871). He also taught,and toured 
asaconductorand pianist. His compositions 
include a Piano Concerto (1868), incidental music 
to Peer GyNL(1875),the 瑟 o1be1g SUite (1884) and the 
瑟 0U9tSs4 Song cycle (1895). His style was 
essentially lyrical, but he was also a pioneer in the 
impressionistic use ofharmony and piano Sonority， 
especially in his late songs. 


Guilbert, Yvette (1865-1944) French disexse. She made her debut in Paris as 
an actress in 1877,and in 189o began a career asa 
cafesinger. She toured Europeand the USA,where 
She became noted for her interpretation of French 
folksongs. 


Habeneck, Francois-Antoine (1781-1849) French conductor. As conductor 
of the Paris Opkra (1821-46),he premiered many 
works including Rossinis CXWUazxpe 721 
Meyerbeer?"sRopbextie dapeand Berlioz?s Bexzvexzxto 
CeAii. In 1828 he founded the Socigte des 
Concerts du Conservatoire,and introduced 
Beethovens music to Parisian audiences. 


Halkvy, Fromental (1799-1862) French composer. His most Successful 
Opera was ZuJUizVe (1835),buthis other grand 


HallE, Charles (1819-95) 
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operas,notablyZa7yezeadeCAypbye (1841)and 
Chazies 达 (1843) werealso popular as were his 
opgkras comiques, such as PEclazz (1835). His lyrical 
Style was infuenced by Rossini and Auber,and his 
orchestration and evocation of 'local colour: were 
much admired by contemporaries. His writings 
include Soxye711S etjo7tUi 胡 (1861). 


English pianistand conductor ofGerman birth. 
He studied in Darmstadtand Paris,wherehe 
performed the complete Beethoven sonata Series， 
and then settled in Manchester. There he 
reorganised the old Gentlemen2s Concerts 
Orchestra,establishing the HallE Concerts in 1858. 
He also helped found the (Royal) Manchester 
CollegeofMusicin 1893. 


Hanslick, Eduard (1825-19o4) German music critic. He wrote his earliest 


articles for papers in Prague and Vienna,and in 
1849-61 was employed as a civil servant, working 
mainlyattheministry ofculture. He published his 
infuential book 全 M MsSiKaLScp-Scpotet (1854) 
and lectured on musical apPreciation atVienna 
University. In spite ofhis Classical aesthetic, he 
Was interested mainly in music ofhis own time; his 
antirVWagnerian Stance provoked much 
CODntIOVerSy. 


Heinrich,Anthony Philip (1781-1861) American composer ofGerman- 


Bohemian birth. He was considered America>s first 
“professional composer,and his large output 
includes many descriptive pieces,including 
PsSjpjlatapa GTENeGbe Ciefofa Teste7t Tibe of 
Tadials (1831).Asaviolinist heled the firstknown 
performances ofa Beethoven symphony in America 
(Lexington,Ky.,1817),and in 1842 he helped 
establish the NewYork Philharmonic Society. 


HeErold, Ferdinand (1791-1833) French composer. He worked as an 


accompanistatthe Theatre-Italien,andasinging 
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Coach attheOpkra; his first Success as a coOmPposer 
came only in 1826 with Ma7re. Zajtja (1831) and Ze 
z 力 EU clercs(1832)followed, displaying his talent 
foreftective drama, buthe died the following year. 


Hoftmann,E.TI.A.(1776-1822) German jurist, writer and composer. He 


Worked asaconductorand theatre director, but 
was more SUccessful as a writer of stories (which 
infuenced Schumann and Wagner in particular)， 
and ofessays and criticism for the 4/gemzezye 
MUNSIaLscpe Zeit (18o9-15) and other journals; 
these included perceptive reviews of Beethoven2s 
Works. In 1816 his magic opera Vidie had Success 
and was praised by Weber; he also composed 
Several other Stage works andanumber ofsacred 
and instrumental pieces， 


Indy, Vincentd (1851-1931) French composer. He studied with Franck， 


becoming interested in the standards of German 
symphonism,and in 1894 founded the Schola 
Cantorum. He favoured logical construction 
(notably sonata and variation forms) in his own 
compositions,and was influenced by Wagnerism 
(in three ZUexstezm overtures, 1873-81) and 
folksong (CSyMtjpo7ie SU1 00 CUQNEONCRGINUNG NG015 
for piano and orchestra, 1886). His other works 
include two more symphonies,three operas 
(including Femvaa/,1897),and sacred and chamber 
music. 


Jaell, Marie (nke Trautmann) (1846-1925) French pianist. Her teachers 


included Herz, Saint-Saens and Franck,and she 
Wasalso afiiend of Liszt; her compositions, mainly 
Songs and piano pieces,combine Romantic 
infuences with an awareness ofinnovations ofthe 
time,and with herhusband she made European 
concerttours promoting contemporary music. She 
also developed an important piano method based 
on economy ofhand movement (published 


1895-1927). 
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Joachim, Joseph (1831-19o7) Austro-Hungarian violinistand composer. As 


Jullien, Louis (1812-6o) 


both a conductor and a performer he wasa 
powerful advocate of Brahmss music. From 1868 
hetaughtin Berlin,and the following year 
established an influential string quartet. His 
playing was in the French Classical tradition. His 
compositions include orchestral and chamber 
Works as well as cadenzas and arrangements of 
Pieces by other composers， 


French conductor and composer. He produced 
lively entertainments ofdance music in Paris 
(1836-38) and London (184o-58),where he also 
conducted promenade concerts,and then toured 
inAmericaand The Netherlands.The popular 
Programmes consisted largely ofquadrilles, galops 
and waltzes,buthealso included complete 
Symphonies by Beethoven and Mendelssohn， 
thereby introducing Classical music to a wide 
public. 


Kiesewetter, Raphael Georg (1773-18$o) Austrian scholar. He collected 


Scores and produced books and articles on the 
Netherlands style,the history ofsong and Arabic 
and ancient Greek music, including Cescpzcpte de7 
EN1ObEiSCH-QOENCUtdisCHe1 ode7 005e7 NeEIeNAN 庆 
(1834)， 


Lablache, Luigi(1794-1858) Italian bass. He began his careeras a bx 矶 i 记 D 


Lalo,Edouard (1823-92) 


1812,and after further study and Successful 
performances in Italyand Vienna, he made 
brilliant debuts in London and Paris in 183o. He 
created roles in the operas of Donizetti and Bellini， 
including Giorgio in7jzx7ztazt and the title roles in 
Ma11zto Friieroand Doxz Pasqyyale,andalso took on 
Smaller roles; hewas admired forhis varied 
repertory and for his comic genius. 


French composer. In the 18gos he was most 
interested in playing and composing chamber 
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music, butin the 187os his SyMijpo7jtie esbug1i0Le 
(1874) and Violin and Cello Concertos (1877) 
attracted attention. His ballet score NaNOWNL4 
(1881-2) was popular as a series oforchestral 
Suites,and in 1888 his opera Ze7ofd 允 achieved 
SUcceSS， 


Lamoureux, Charles (1834-99) “French conductorand violinist. He formed 


Lind, Jenny (182o-87) 


Liszt, Franz (1811-80) 


his own concert-giving chamber groups (186o， 
1872),and in 1873-4 mounted large-scale choral 
performances (including Messiap ,StMattpem 
Passio1, Massenets Eye). In 1881 hefounded the 
SocictE des NouveauxConcerts (from 1897 known 
as the Concerts Lamoureux),which gave 
performances noted for their precision and 
exXpressiveness. He travelled to Russia and 
London,and in thelate 188os and the 189os 
produced Wagner operas， 


Swedish soprano. She left Stockholm in 1844 and 
performed in Germany, Austria and Britain where 
her Alice (in MeyerbeersRopeite diaple),Amina 
(Bellini?s Za sozNiMNpOUa) and Marie (Donizettis Za 
Je du7igze) 由 were particular 亿 vourites. Her 
Vocal agijlity and purity were admired, and she was 
nicknamed the'“Swedish nightingale" In 185go she 
toured in America,singing only in concertand 
oratorio performances,and then she settled in 
England. 


Hungarian composer and pianist. Following tours 
in Europeasavirtuoso pianisthe settled for a 
while in Paris, where he began a stormy 
relationship with the Countess Marie dAgoult. He 
gave many concerts, maintaining his legendary 
reputation,and composed works such as the 
4J0tles de beleritauge. He travelled as a performer 
again in 1839-47,and then took up aconducting 
Postatthe Weimar court, where he wrote OFT 
revised many of his major works,including the 
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Symphonic poems (78sso, 1849; 瑟 Eyoide,185o),the 
Transcendental Studies (1851)and the Fazxs 
SyMtbpoiie (1857); conducted nevw operas by 
Wagner, Verdi and Berlioz; and became the 
fgurehead ofthe New German School. In 1861-9 
he lived mainly in Rome, writing religious works. 
His compositional style was characterised by 
experimentation with large-scale Structures and 
with thematic transformation,and his later works 
reveal strikingly advanced chromaticism. 


Lobe, Johann Christian (1797-1881) German writer, composer and fautist. 
After composing five operas for Weimar,heturned 
toediting the 4LGgelezte MUSUKQLScpe Zeit119 
(1846-8). He wroteanumber ofdidactic works 
and the series Fliegyezde Bi6tter Hiy AM 六 (1855-7). 


Lortzing,Albert (18o1-51) German composer. He wrote twenty popular 
operas,including the comic Die Zeidez ScpNtze1N 
(1835),which reveals his inventive vein of 
Sentimental humour. With Za7 4 QZjj1zN2E1I0NN 
(1837) he established his formula ofnumber opera 
with spoken dialogue,and in later works absorbed 
musical infuences from Spohr and Weber, as seen 
in theadvanced chromatic harmony of V7zdije 


(1845). 


Lvov, Alexey Fyodorovich (1798-187o) ”Russian composerand violinist. In 
1837 he succeeded his father as director ofthe 
imperial court chapel in St Petersburg,for which 
he composed communion hymns and aStzpuxt 
Mater(1851); his other compositions include the 
national hymn Bozpe, ka 817aNi (God Save the 
Tsar,commissioned by NicholasI(1833). Asa 
violinist he was praised by Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. 


MacDowell, Edward (186o-19o8) American composer and pianist. He 
studied the piano in Paris, Wiesbaden and 
Frankfurt (where he also studied composition with 
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Raf 钱 ,and tookup his first postat the Darmstadt 
Conservatory. Liszt heard his Pi7st Mode7 SUIte 
(1881) and First Piano Concerto (1882) and 
Strongly encouraged him. He moved to Boston in 
1888 to pursue a performing career, and Was 
increasingly accepted asaleading figure in 
American musical life; compositions during these 
years included the Sozat 如 erota (1895). In 1896 he 
was appointed thefirst professor ofmnusic at 
Columbia University, and wrote Some ofhis best 
Piano music during this time,including Sea Pieces 
(1898). His style was infuenced by Schumann， 
Lisztand Grieg,and retained abrightlyricism and 
attractive Orchestral colour. 


Mahler,Gustav (186o-1911) Bohemian-Austrian composer. He was 
appointed music director atKassel in 1883,where 
he composed the song cycle Ziedereizzes jpyexde7 
Cesellel (1885). He had a succession of 
appointments as a conductor at Prague, Leipzig， 
Where he directed the Rzg cycle in 1887， 
establishing his reputation as an interpretative 
artist, Budapestand Hamburg. Despite his heavy 
WwWorkload and a claustrophobic artistic atmosphere， 
he returned to composition, completing the 
Second and Third Symphonies (1894, 1896)and 
the song cycle Des Ki4Oex Ttde7po7mt (1892-98). 
He then turned his attention to the Vienna 
Hofoper,and (following his Catholic baptism) was 
appointed Kapellmeister in 1897. There he 
broughta stagnating opera house toa position of 
unrivalled brilliance, surrounded himselfwith 
radical young composers and continued to 
compose further symphonies and songs in an idiom 
of striking originality. His ironic "play” on different 
levelsof musical meaning influenced later 
twentieth-century coOmposers， 


Malibran, Maria (18o8-1911) Spanish mezzo-soprano. She studied with her 
father, the tenor Manuel Garcfa,and sang in Paris， 
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London,and from 1833,Italy. Renowned forthe 
rangeand flexibility ofher voice, she achieved her 
greatestSsuccess in the title roles of Bellinis No7a 
and ZX SO710MOUL0. She died at the height ofher 
careerafterariding accident. 


Mariani, Angelo (1821-73) Italian conductor. He had great Success 
conducting Verdi?s7dxe Foscaii (1846) and NapbUcco 
(1847) in Milan,and then worked mainly in Genoa 
and Bologna, giving Wagnerand Verdi 
performances,notably Doxz Ca1io in 1867. He was 
admired by Meyerbeer, Rossiniand Wagner, but 
became estranged from Verdi in 1869. 


Marschner, Heinrich (1795-1861) German composer. From 1821 he 
Worked as astage composerand conductor in 
Dresden,then Leipzig and Hanover. He won early 
包 me with Dey TYzyajyy (1827) and Dey 727 加 je72014 
die711aij (1829),and with 已 as el (183o) was 
confirmed as the leading German opera composer. 
He effectively bridged the gap between Weber and 
Wagner, integratingall elements oftheatre and 
developing leitmotiftechnique and, with 五 071e 
(1857-8),through-composition. He also wrote 
other theatre music,songsand chamber music. 


Martucci, Giuseppe(1856-19o9) Italian composer,pianistand conductor. 
Hetoured as apiano virtuoso, then in 18o8 
became professor at Naples Conservatory. He 
conducted German (and sometimes French and 
English) repertory in Naplesand Bologna,and 
composed instrumental music, including the 
lyrical Nottxtio Op.7o,No.1(1891),andhis First 
(1888-95) and Second (19o4) Symphonies. 


Marx,AdolfBernard (1795-1866) German musictheoristand writer. He 
edited the Be7liter ageette JUNSIEAUScjpe Zeit007 
(1824-3o),and then became professorat Berlin 
University; in 185go he co-founded the Berlin 
Musikschule (later the Stern Conservatory). His 
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writings include Die Zepye VON de77MUNSIRALSCRe7 
天 o111j051O1 (1838-47)， 


Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945) Italian composer. His second opera， 


Cayaliexia hstcata (189o) earned him international 
acclaim and established the vogue for ve7zs1Mz0 
opera. Later works,including Zico Pr 刀 (1891) 
and 11 (1898) achieved more modest success. 


Mason, Lowell (1792-1872) American educatorand composer. He 


Mayr, Simon (1763-1845) 


pioneered the introduction of music education in 
American schools and was a reformer ofAmerican 
church music, directing the Boston Handeland 
Haydn Society in 1827-32. He produced many 
hymn tunebooks,instruction manuals and church 
music collections,and his compositions include 
hymn arrangements such as OUmet('My faith looks 
Up to thee") and Betlamy (Nearer, myGod,to 
thee”). 


German composer. He studied with Bertoni in 
Venice and became established as one ofthe most 
important composers in Italy. In 18o2 he was 
appointed jaesto dicabbjelain Bergamo,wherehe 
Organised performances ofworks by Haydn， 
Mozartand Beethoven. His own works include the 
Operas Zu70S00i0NCQUe 170S4705SIand Meded 访 
Co7itto (1813),which both enjoyed international 
Success,as well as much church music, and he was 
an infuential teacher (notablyofDonizettD). His 
style shows theinfuences ofGluck and late 
Neapolitan opera composers,as well as an 
innovative use of orchestration, harmony and form. 


Mehul, Etienne-Nicolas (1763-1817) French composer. He achieved fame 


atthe end ofthe eighteenth century with his 
opekras comiques written in the tradition ofGreEtry 
and Dalayrac. After 18oo he had fewer successes， 
although 1osebj (18o7) and the serious opera DAaL 
(18o6) were popular,and the latter reveals his 
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innovative approach to orchestration and his 
pioneering development ofthe reminiscence motif 
to suggest psychological currents. In 1793 he 
joined the Institut National de Musique and began 
writing (republican) civic pieces,including the 
Chaptadi deEbpat(1794). Hethen turned chiefy to 
instrumental music; the First Symphony (18oo) is 
comparable to Beethoven?s Fifth in terms of 
rhythmic drive and formal and motivic unity. 


Mendelssohn, Felix (18o9-47) German composer. He started composing at 
anearly age,and was inspired bythe visitors to his 
parents” salon (including Hegel and A. B. Marx) as 
well as the poetry ofGoethes and Schlegels 
translations of Shakespeare. These infuences can 
be seen in such works as the String Octet (1825) 
and the overture to4 Midsz1tNEe7 NA De 
(1826). In 1829 he conducted a pioneering 
performance of Bach?s St Mattpem Passioxz in Berlin.， 
Travels to England, Scotland and Italy inspired new 
works,including 7je Zebgrides Overture (183o) and 
the Italian Symphony (1833). In Leipzig (1835-45) 
he conducted the Gewandhaus Orchestra， 
championing both historical and modern Works， 
and founded the Leipzig Conservatory (1843). His 
later compositions include the Violin Concerto 
(1844) and Eap (1846), which he conducted atthe 
Birmingham Festival and in London. 


Mercadante, Saverio (1795-187o) Italian composer. He achieved European 
Success with his opera buffa ELisa e CUaxaio (1821)， 
but7Lgizyaetto (1837) is considered his 
Imasterpiece with its musico-dramatic integrity. He 
was appointed director ofthe Naples 
Conservatory in 184o,and became increasingly 
occupied with writing instrumental works and 
church music. He did continue to Write operas， 
notably717eggexzte (1843), in which he varied forms 
and accompaniments,simplified vocal lines and 
emphasised the drama. 
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Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) German composer. He initially won 
Imore successasapianistthan as acomposer, but 
followingatour in Italy, during which he wrote si 这 
Operas,including 1cxrociat 如 zitto (1824),he 
gained a reputation rivalling that of Rossini. From 
1825 he worked mainly in Paris,where he and the 
librettist Scribe collaborated on Several key grand 
Operas: Robet je diapbie (1831),Zes 瑟 XUelotk (1836) 
andZe bobppete (1849). He wasadmired forhis 
Sense ofhistorical colour, his innovative and 
dramaticuse ofthe orchestra and the chorus,and 
his understanding ofthe capabilities ofhis singers. 


Moniuszko,Stanislaw (1819-72) ”Polish composer. His opera 有 aa， 
performed firstin Vilnius (1848) then in Warsavw 
(1857),established him as the foremost Polish 
nationalist opera composer. He became conductor 
ofthe Grand Theatre, Warsaw (1859) and taughtat 
the Music Institute (from 1864). The style revealed 
in his operas is reminiscent ofthat ofRossiniand 
Auber, but with greater reliance on the chorus and 
on Polish dance rhythms. His so7Ipooks jo7 五 ore 
Vse achieved great popularity, and the simple， 
usually strophic, songs became models for later 
Polish composers， 


Moscheles,Ignaz (1794-187o) German pianist, conductor and composer of 
Czech birth. He travelled through Europeasa 
performer,settling in London in 1825.There he 
taughtat the Royal Academy established a series 
of'historical soirkes wrote salon music and 
conducted the Philharmonic Society. In 1832 he 
conducted the London premiere of Beethoven?s 
Missa soLetN15 ,and he also translated Schindler>s 
biography ofthe composeras 71e Ze ofBeethlove1N 
(1841). In 1846 he was appointed professoratthe 
Leipzig Conservatory. His compositions include 
Piano sonatas that combine Classical balance with 
aRomanticvitality and drive. 
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Moser,Karl (1774-1851) German composer and violinist. Following a 
period in StPetersburg (18o7-11), he returned to 
Berlin as Konzertmeister ofthe reorganised 
Hofkapelle. In 1813 he began regular champber 
music evenings, which later developed into 
Symphony concerts. He was appointed director of 
the Hofkapelle in 1825g,and byhis retirement was 
effectively Kapellmeister. He conducted several 
local Beethoven premieres,including Symphony 
No.9in 1826,and was infuential on violin playing 
and teaching. 


Mosonyi, Mihdly (1815-4o) Hungarian composer, teacherand writer on 
music. His early compositions were most 
obviously influenced by Beethoven,butin the 
decade before the Hungarian War of Independence 
he became more interested in writing in a national 
Style. Encouraged by Liszt, he first used 
Hungarian idioms in his Second Symphony 
(1846-56),and 有 doatKazizc2 FE7e1C SZELLe1tENER 
(Homage to 开 azinczy) (186o) is a stylised 
Hungarian rhapsody, using the cimbalom. He also 
campaigned for the new national style in the music 
journal Zexzeiszei abok. 


Musard, Philippe(1793-1859) French composerand conductor. From 
about 183o he conducted at masked balls at the 
Theatre des Variktes in Paris, and was invited to 
direct a series ofpopular concerts and dances on 
the Champs-Elyskes.The Concerts-Musard 
became fashionable, taking place at the Salles 
Valentino and Vivienne,and he directed other 
masked balls. He had his greatest successes in 
1835-6,conducting balls atthe Opekra which 
exploited the new popularity ofthe galop and of 
gimmicks such as pistol shots. In 184o he 
conducted the promenade concerts atthe Drury 
LaneTheatre in London,and the following year 
appeared in asimilar role at the Lyceumi he 
continued to bea popular conductor until 1845. 
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His compositions included many waltzes and 
quadrilles,often based on opera tunes. 


Musorgsky, Modest Petrovich (1839-81) Russian composer. In 1857 he met 


Nicolai, Otto (181o-49) 


Dargomizhsky and Cui,and through them 
Balakirevand Stasov,and persuaded Balakirev to 
givehim lessons. His compositions began to be 
performed publicly,but following the 
emancipation ofthe serfs his family lost much of 
its wealth and he was obliged to work, notably in 
government posts. He continued to compose， 
however, completing his frst important orchestral 
Work mazova 7ocpaZLisoygoxe (StJohns Nighton 
the Bare Mountain) (1867),and the original 
version of Bo7is Godiov (1869), which was not 
accepted by the Mariinsky Theatre until 1874 (in a 
revised form). Meanwhile he had begun work on 
another opera;,KHovajspcpz0 (1872-8o， 
incomplete),and written the song cycles Detxspaya 
(The Nursery) (187o) and Bez somka (Sunless) 
(1874), often regarded as the closest music comes 
to an aesthetic of Realism. Many works were left 
unfinished at his death,and their editing and 
posthumous publication (and often their 
rewriting) was carried out by Rimsky-Korsakov. 


German composerand conductor. He studied with 
Baini in Rome where he was also organistat the 
Prussian Embassy chapel (1833-6), but association 
with the theatre led him to turn to opera 
composing. He established himselfin Trieste and 
Turin,and was then appointed Principal 
conductor atthe Vienna Hofoper (1841-7). He 
founded theVienna Philharmonic Concerts in 
1848,and in the same year was made opera 
Kapellmeister in Berlin,wherehis comic opera Die 
ALstgel Jeiberyoz Ttdsor (1849) was performed. 
He also wrote church and orchestral music,and 
Partsongs and choruses，. 
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Niedermeyer,Louis (18oz-61) Swiss composer and educator. His operas 
had little success, in spite ofthe infuence ofhis 
friend Rossini in getting them performed in Paris 
(these included Stradea,1837). Instead he turned 
to Sacred music,reviving traditional methods of 
performing the Catholic liturgy. He reopened 
Choron?s church music school as the Ecole 
Niedermeyerin 1853,and collaborated with 
Joseph dOrtigue in plainsong publications. He 
also revived the declining genre ofsong, Preparing 
the way for Duparc, Debussy and Faurgc. 


Nielsen, Carl (1865-1931) Danish composer. Hetravelled in Europe (189o-1) 
before returning to Copenhagen where he played 
the violin in the Danish court orchestra. In his 
early compositions, from his Brahmsian First 
Symphony (1892), he developed an extended tonal 
Style often involving "directional tonality> and 
Showed a gift for sharp musical characterisation in 
his first opera, Sa ad _ David (19o2). He became an 
internationalfgure, often going abroad to conduct 
his works,and writing in avariety of genres. 


Nourrit,Adolphe (18oz-39) French tenor. He was Principal tenoratthe 
Paris Opkra (1826-37), creating Such roles as 
Masaniello in Auber?s Za Wete de Poxtici(1828) 
Arnold in Cxiazoe 72U(GI829) and Raoul in Zes 
五 MGgUe1o 好 (1836). He was admired for his 
intelligence and subtlety ofexpression and was 
appointed professor ofsinging atthe 
Conservatoire in 1827. He leftfor Italy in 1837， 
following Gilbert Duprez”s arrival at the OpeEra， 
and committed suicide two years later. 


Offenbach, Jacques (1819-8o) French composer ofGerman origin. He 
became atheatre conductor in 18go,and finally 
had his own works performed in 1855. He was one 
ofthe leading composers ofpopular music ofthe 
Century. His operettas,including O7zbpjpeke daUx ezje75 
(1858),Zapele FeElere (1864) and Zag1a1lde- 
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Clcpesse de GEyolstez (1867),achieved great 
Success,and his serious Opera Zes coNtes do1101NN， 
completed after his death by Guiraud, dominated 
the stage in the 187os. His works were usually 
Satires on CoOntemporary themes, in which the 
idiom ofeighteenth-century comic opera was both 
fondly recalled and parodied.Their international 
Success helped to establish operetta as a genre, as 
Practised by Strauss, Sullivan and LEhar, which 
evolved into the twentieth-century musical. 


Paer, Ferdinando (1771-1839) Italian composer. He made his mark asa 
composer ofopera semiseria in Parma and then 
Vienna (from 1797), Dresden (from 18ol)and 
Paris (from 18o7),where he also directed the 
Theatre-Italien until 1827.A prolific 计 
CODnservative composer, with Mayr he dominated 
Italian opera in the first decade ofthe nineteenth 
Century. His most successful works include Cazzzlia 
(1799),Zeozo7U (18o4) and 49g1Nese 下 矶 如- 万 ez7y 
(18o9),in which tragicand comicelements 
appeared side by side,and in which he mingled 
different aria types and displayed his gifts for 
instrumentation . 


Paganini, Nicolo (1782-184o) Italian violinistand composer. Between 181o 
and 1828 he travelled throughout Italy, dazzling 
audiences and critics with his extraordinary 
Virtuoso performances. His compositions ofthe 
period include the bravura variations Ze stregHe 
(1813). He then performed in Vienna, Germany， 
Paris and London,butin 1834 his failing health 
forced his return to Italy. His techniques， 
including left-hand pizzicato,double-stop 
harmonics and 'ricochet bowings,influenced later 
Violinists such as BEriotand Vieuxtemps. Equally， 
Liszt, Chopin,Schumann and Berlioz took up his 
technical challenge in the search for greater 
exXpression . 
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Pasdeloup,Jules Etienne (1819-87) French conductor. With some of his 
former pupils from the Conservatoire he setup the 
SocietE des Jeunes Artistes (1852-61), giving 
premieres ofsymphonies byGounod, Saint-Saens 
and others. Financial troubles led him to establish 
the Concerts Populaires de Musique Classique 
(1861),which offered performances of Classical， 
German Romanticand French symphonic music to 
wide audiences. Although his popularity began to 
wane in the 187os,owing to the popularity of 
Colonneand Lamoureux, he and his orchestra 
continued to be an inspiration to French composers. 


Pasta, Giuditta (1797-1865) Italian soprano. She first excelled in Rossinis 
roles,notably Desdemona, Tancrediand 
Semiramis,butachieved even greater SUccess in the 
title roles of Donizetti?s 470N4 Boleza (183o) and 
Bellini7s Za soapU4 (1831) and NomHpa (1831). 
She was admired for her combination of lyric 
genius and dramatic Power. 


Parry, Hubert (1848-1918) English composer and teacher. He taughtatthe 
Royal College from 1883 (Succeeding Grove as 
director in 1894) and became professor at Oxford 
in 19oo and president ofthe Royal Musical 
Association in 19ol1. He wrote on the subjects of 
Bach and the history of musical style. Among his 
coOmpositions the cantatas 9ce1es_ 1ojl Promet 太 es 
Vpboid (188o), Blest Paiy ofsiyels (1887) and 
Zalegyoedibexseyoso (189o) made an impactfor 
their poetryand Wagnerian ljanguage. His anthems 
and songs,including Jezxsale, show asimilar 
attention to textand graceful lyricism. He helped 
to revive English musical life ofthe time. 


Patti,Adelina (1843-1919) Italian soprano. She came from a family ofsingers 
and toured the USA before making her European 
debutas Amina in Bellini?s Za SO770NMZOULA at Covent 
Garden in 1861. She sang all over Europe, and 
returned to NewYorkin 1885 Where she was 
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engaged by Mapleson for his operatic tour of the 
USA. Many farewell concerts followed. She was 
admired for her pure and flexible voice and her 
acting Skills,and she excelled in such roles as Lucia,， 
Violetta and Rosina as well as in the heavier roles of 
Leonora and Aida later in Per career. 


Pedrell, Felipe (1841-1922) Spanish composer and musicologist. Though 


devoted originally to composition - he regarded 
his masterpiece as the Wagnerian trilogy Zos 
Pi11W1e0s (189o-91) -he worked increasinglyasa 
writer and editor. His publications include the 
complete works ofVictoria,a biographical series 
on Catalan musicians, a dictionary ofSpanish， 
Portuguese and Latin American musicians and a 
Critical assessment of Spanish popular songs. He 
coOntributed greatly to the revival of interest in 
church music in Spain. 


Petrov,Osip Afanasyevich (18o6-78) Russian bass. His outstanding 


creations include Glinka?s Ivan Susanin and 
Ruslan, Dargomizhsky”s Miller (RxXsajka) and 
Leporello (THe stoze Gesand Varlaam in Bo7zs 
Goui0V. His voice was admired for its warmth， 
depth and evenness,andhe wasapopular 
character actor.Although he performed in works 
by Rossini, Meyerbeer and Weber, his voice was 
apparently ofa particularly Russian character 
which inspired composers. 


Ponchielli,Amilcare (1834-86) Italian composer. An organistand band 


conductor in the provinces,he repeatedly tried to 
establish himselfas an opera composer,finally 
winning success with 7jb7omtess1 sbosi in 1872 and 
more convincingly with his stylised grand opera, Za 
Ciocopda (1876) which in parts anticipates Ve7is11O 
Opera and aspects oflate Verdi. He was appointed 
professor ofcomposition at Milan Conservatory 
(188o) and he taught Puccini and (briefy) Mascagni. 
Healso wrotealargeamountofsacred music. 
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Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) Italian composer. His first success came 


Ra 他 , Joachim (18z2-82) 


with revwli(1884),and Ricordi commissioned a 
Second opera, Edgar (1889),which although coolly 
received confirmed Puccini>s relationship with the 
publishing house. His most successful opera， 
Za1tOU1 ZESCaUt(1893),wWas followed by Za goHepe 
(1896) and 7osca (19oo), his firstattempt atVE71S1110. 
These,and the operas thatfollowed,combined his 
melodic giftand harmonic sensibility with striking 
orchestration and dramatic skill,and he was 
Perceived as Verdi?s successor. 


German composer and teacher. He worked for Liszt 
at Weimar (185o-5),and through his 
encouragementjoined the New German School， 
where he becamea friend of Biilow and composed 
productively. He fused pastand present methods， 
notalways Successfully,and had a fondness for 
salon-like music, buthis skilfully orchestrated 
programme symphonies,notably No.7“In den 
Alpen (1875)and No. 10 “ZuUr Herbstzeit (1879) 
wereinfuential. He was a teacher and 
administrator at the Hoch Conservatory, Frankfurt， 
wherehis pupils included Edward MacDowell. 


Reicha, Antoine (177o-1836) ”Czech,later French, composer, theoristand 


teacher. His interestin harmony and composition 
was encouraged in Vienna by his friendship with 
Haydn and lessons with Albrechtsberger. He 
arrived in Paris in 18o8,hoping for operatic 
Success, particularly with Sajpo (1822),but instead 
he gained fame as a wind quintet composer,and as 
atheorist and teacher, as evidenced byhis popular 
ZaiztdeMilliodie(1814) and thesuccess ofhis 
Students,including Baillot, Habeneck and Rode. 
In 1818 he was appointed professor at the 
Conservatoire,where Berlioz, Lisztand Franck 
numbered among his pupils. He wrote further 
didactic works,including theZyaztede paxte 
CO1105i 丰 ON MMS1CQLE (1824-6). 
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Rice,"Daddy” (18o8-6o) American minstrel performer. As a travelling actor 


he introduced into his act the song-and-dance skit 
1 C10m% (1828) and became one ofthe first 
blackface negro impersonators to win 伺 me,even 
outside the USA. He compiled minstrel tunes in 
extended sketches called "Ethiopian operas” which 
Were precursors of the full-scale minstrel show. 


Richter, Hans (1843-1916) Austro-Hungarian conductor. He was closely 


asSociated with Wagnerand Biilow from 1866-7， 
becoming conductor at the National Theatre in 
Pest,the Vienna Hofoper (and Philharmonic 
concerts) and the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 
In 1876 he conducted the firstRzxg cycle at 
Bayreuth. From 1877 he appeared regularly in 
England, directing the Birmingham Festival and 
conducting the London Symphony Orchestra and 
the Hallk; he was a greatadmirer of Elgar, whose 
firstsymphony is dedicated to him. 


Riemann, Hugo (1849-1919) German music theoristand writer. An 


original and creative Scholar, he originated the 
analysis ofmusic on principles ofhistorical style 
and genre,and thereby discovered forgotten 
composers and sources. He transcribed, edited and 
analysed Byzantine manuscripts ofthe tenth to 
fifteenth centuries, John Dunstable,the 
Mannheim symphonists and Johann Schobert. He 
produced some sixty books,including the WMzsi- 
Zexikoz (1882), seventy compositions and more 
than 2oo other publications,including his seminal 
theory offunctional harmony, counterpointand 
phrasing,the Gyosse Ko11bositio11sLe1ye (1902-15). 


Rimsky-Korsakov Nikolay Andreyevich (1844-19o8) Russian composer. 


He wrote songs, orchestral works and an Opera， 
Pskovitbatpa (The Maid of Pskov) (1868-72)， 
before becoming professor at the St Petersburg 
Conservatory in 1871. He taughthimself 
couUnterpointand harmony, conducted at 
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Balakirevs Free School and collected folksongs. 
He wrote two more operas,and although his 
composing was interrupted by o 伍 cial duties at the 
imperial chapel (1883-91),which involved 
WwWorking on the manscripts ofMusorgsky and 
Borodin and advising thepublisher Belyayev, he 
produced such works as the Third Symphony 
(1886) and speperazade (1888).Thereafter he 
concentrated on writing operas, including Madax 
(1892)andsadko (1898), which are characterised 
by the musical delineation ofthe 'real and “unreal 
in their fairy-tale scenarios， 


Rossini, Gioachino (1792-1868) Italian composer. Following a series of 
commissions for northern Italian opera houses, he 
gained international recognition with the serious 
72jicre 必 and thecomicZ2txjazam4Oein 1813， 
and two years later he was appointed director of 
the Teatro S Carlo in Naples. There he 
coOncentrated on serious opera, including Otello 
(1816),butcontinued to write comic Works for 
other opera houses,producing Tbparpiere 必 Smt7lia 
(1816) and Za Cexzerezto (1817) forRome. In 1822 
he married the singer Isbella Colbran, mistress of 
the impresario Barbaia,and together they travelled 
to Vienna, London and Paris, where in 1824 he 
took on the directorship ofthe Theatre-Italien， 
and composed his fnal operas for thattheatre and 
forthe Opkra. In GWiUazxyie 721(G1829),one ofthe 
earliest French grand operas,he combined his 
Italian musical language with the demands of 
French opera, including ballet, ensembles and a 
nevw dramatic integration. He left Paris to live in 
Italy,but returned in 1855 and wrote his witty 
piano and vocal pieces P&cjpeks de vieiliesse. 


Rubini,Giovanni Battista (1794-1854) Italian tenor. He achieved acclaim in 
Rossini roles,butwas also successful in the 
emerging new Romantic style of Bellinis Tiz7at 
(1827),ZaSOU0MNOUC (183o) and7TbU7itaNt(1835) 
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and Donizettis 4 Boleza (183o). From 1831 he 
performed mainly with London or Paris casts that 
included Grisi (from 1836 Pasta), Tamburini and 
Lablache,and sang at concerts and festivals. He 
was celebrated for his high range, natural phrasing 
and forceful expression， 


Rubinstein,Anton (1829-94) Russian pianist,composerand teacher. Aftera 


cosmopolitan childhood as a virtuoso he enjoyed 
huge international success,his playing being 
compared with thatof Liszt. In 1859 he founded 
the Russian Musical Society, and was an 
infuential, though controversial, figure in Russian 
musical life. He established the St Petersburg 
Conservatory in 1862 to combat whathe perceived 
to be theamateurishness ofthe new nationalist 
movementin music,and his work in education 
made its mark on musical standards throughout 
the country. He was also a prolific composer. 


Saint-Saens, Camille (1835-1921) French composer, pianistand organist. 


Hewonearlyadmiration from Gounod, Rossini， 
Berlioz and Liszt,who hailed him as the world?s 
greatest organist. He was organist atthe 
Madeleine (1857-75) and ateacher atthe Ecole 
Niedermeyer (1861-5),where FaurE was among 
his pupils. His other activities included organising 
COncerts of Liszt?s symphonic poems, reviving 
interestin older music, wfiting on musical， 
Scientific and historical topics and travelling 
widely; in 1871 he co-founded the SocicEtE 
Nationale de Musique. Meanwhile he continued to 
perform and to compose prolifically. His style was 
characterised by Classical proportions and clarity， 
as in his Sonatas forviolin and for cello,his Piano 
Quartet Op.41(1875),the Third “Organm” 
Symphony (1886) and Piano Concerto No.4 
(1875). He also wrote descriptive and dramatic 
works,notably four symphonic poems (including 
Dajse Macab1e,1874)inastyleinfuenced by Liszt 
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involving thematic transformation,and thirteen 
operas,including Sajtsoz et Daia (1877). From the 
189os he adopted a more severe, Classical style， 
which infuenced FaurEand Ravel. 


Sarasate, Pablo (1844-19o8) Spanish violinistand composer. From 1859 
coOncerttours made him famous throughout 
Europeand in North and South America. Beautiful 
tone and a superb,apparently effortless,technique 
distinguished his playing. Many composers 
dedicated works to him,including Bruch, Saint- 
Saens,Joachim and Dvoidk. His own compositions 
WwWere chiefly virtuoso violin works, notably 
QUeWiemyE1e (1878) and the four books of 
Sbp01N1SCHe 7202e (1878-82). 


Satie, Erik (1866-1925) “French composer. After studying atthe 
Conservatoire,he wrote the triptychs of 
SpbUNdes (1887), Gobldies (1888) and 
C710Ssie111ES (189o) in which dissonances are not 
required to resolve in atraditional manner. In the 
189os he began to frequent Montmartre, playing 
atthe ChatNoirand involving himselfwith fringe 
Christian sects; he also met Debussy. Only in about 
1911 did his music begin to be noticed widely; the 
ambitious ballets and cantata ofhis later years were 
made possible by Cocteau,who in 1915 Sav him as 
the ideal ofthe anti-Romantic composer. 


Sax,Adolphe(1814-94) “Belgian wind-instrument maker. He made futes 
and clarinets 人 fom the early 183os, moving to Paris 
in 1842 to Setup his own workshop (with Berlioz>s 
help). He worked on improvements and inventions 
in thefamilies ofsaxhorns,saxotrombas and 
Saxophones (1846),and also made improvements 
to the bassoon and the trombone. He created an 
Original system of six independent valves for brass 
instruments (1852). From 1858 to 1871 he taught 
the saxophone atthe Conservatoire. 
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Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Ludwig (1836-65) German tenor. Principal tenor 
ofthe Karlsruhe opera (1858),he became famous 
in Dresden for his Tannhiuser and Lohengrin， 
eventually creating Tristan in 1865 with his wife 
Malvina as Isolde. Wagner praised his voice as "ful]， 
softand gleaming>admiring his dramatic Power 
and intelligence. His early death resulted from the 
Strains and pressures of performance. 


Schroder-Devrient, Wilhelmine (18o4-6o) German Soprano.A singing 
actress,She brought new powers to Opera， 
impressing audiences everywhere as Beethovenm's 
Leonore,arole she created (1822). Until the late 
183os she also excelled as Donna Anna, Euryanthe， 
Norma and Desdemona, receiving praise from 
Goethe, Weber, Schumann and the young Wagner， 
and infuencing the course ofGerman Romantic 
Opera. 


Schubert, Franz (1797-1828) Austrian composer. He showed an 
extraordinary gift as achild,and by 1814 had 
coOmposed piano pieces and songs, String quartets， 
his FirstSymphony and a three-act opera. His 
ouUtputof1814-15 includes'“Gretchen am 
Spinnrade" and “Erlkonig two more symphonies， 
three masses and four stage works. He received an 
appreciative audience and infuential contacts at 
gatherings (later called Schubertiads) offriends 
Who represented the new phenomenon ofan 
educated,musically aware middle class. He wrote 
moresongs,including "Der Wanderer” and "Die 
FEorelle> and instrumental pieces such as piano 
Sonatas and the Fifth and Sixth Symphonies,which 
began to show increased harmonic subtlety. 
Despite aristocratic patronageand further 
introductions and nevw friendships in 182o-1， 
financial need and serious ilness made this a dark 
period during which he wrote theepic “Wanderer” 
Fantasy for piano,the Eighth Symphonyand Dze 
SOoN1e WUUe7zt. In 1824 heturned to chamber 
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Works,Ssketched the "Great C major Symphony 
and entered a more assured phase,producing 
TYizte 和 refe and two piano trios. Buthe died several 
months afteralarge public concert in 1828. He 
effectively established the German lied as a new art 
form in the nineteenth century, and his 
instrumental works found highly original ways of 
building sonata Structures from extended lyrical 
paragraphs. 


Schumann, Robert (181o-56) German composer. In 183o he moved to 
Leipzig where,four years later, he founded the 
Nexe Zeikcpz 丰 Hiy AM 大 which he wrote forand 
edited for ten years. His compositions from these 
years were mainly for the piano,including Ca7aav4l/ 
(1835),the Davidsbi2otdlextipze (1837) and 
Keisiemiapa (1838). In 184o,following his marriage 
to Clara Wieck,he turned to song, writing some of 
his finestexamples ofthe genre,including 
Zate1liepbe ld -Lebgezand Dicpteiepe.The 
following year he turned to orchestral music， 
Writing his First Symphony; in 1842 he 
Concentrated on chamber music,composing three 
String quartets; and in 1843 he switched to choral 
Works,setting apartofGoethe”s Faxst Healso 
took Up a teaching post at the new cOnservatory. 
During years ofdepression,he composed little, but 
in 1847-8 he wrote his opera Cezoveya. In 185o he 
was appointed musical director in Diisseldorf， 
Where he wrote his Cello Concerto and Third 
“Rhenish Symphony. In 1854 his health 
deteriorated, and he ended his years in an asylum. 


Schumann, Clara (nke Wieck) (1819-96) German pianistand composer. She 
won enormous Success asatouring piano virtuoso 
both before and after she married Robert 
Schumann in 184o. She was praised for her 
mastery ofa progressive repertory (Chopin， 
Schumann, Brahms) and for her thoughtful 
interpretations and singing tone. She taught 
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Privatelyand at the conservatories in Leipzig and 
Frankfurt. She stopped composing in 1854, the 
year of Robert?s collapse,and went on to preparea 
complete edition ofhis music; she maintained a 
close relationship with Brahms to the end ofher 
life. 


Schuppanzigh,Ignaz (1776-183o) Austrian violinistand composer. The 


greatestfigure among the original Beethoven quartet 
players,notably leader of Count Rasumovsky?”s 
quartet(18o8-14),he played in the first performances 
of Beethovens works from the 179os to 1828. He 
also led orchestral concerts atthe Augarten and after 
aperiod in St Petersburg (1816-23) became director 
ofthe Viennese coUIt Opera. 


Scribe, Eugene (1791-1861) ”French dramatistand librettist. He was 


celebrated forhis well-crafted dramas,which 
featured contrasting characters, forward-moving 
action and an artful engagement oftheaudience. 
His librettos used similar techniques, blended 
with Romantic elements of passionate love， 
religious Or Social conflict and a historical setting， 
to create a Sequence of scenes and tableaux that 
builttoahugefinale.Although a prolific writer of 
opekra-comique librettos and ballet scenarios for 
composers such as Boieldieu,Auber,Adam and 
Herold, he is remembered for his contribution to 
grand opera,in collaboration with Auber (ZZX 
MUNete de Po1cD) and Meyerbeer (Robpetie dixpe， 
Ze 万 MgUe1lot). Healso worked with Bellini， 
Donizettt Gounod, Offenbach and Verdi. 


Sechter, Simon (1788-1867) Austrian theorist, composer and teacher. He 


wasateacher ofpiano and singing at the 
Blindenerziehungsinstitutin Vienna (1810-25) 
anda prolific composer,but he became bestknown 
asamusictheorist. In 1851 he wasappointed 
Professor ofthoroughbass and counterpoint at 
Vienna Conservatory. Schubert, Nottebohm， 
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Thalberg and Bruckner numbered among his 
pupils. His many theoretical works include the 
three-volume Die G7UN4s6tze de77WMUNSIRELSCRe7N 
天 oj051 太 01 (1853-4). 


Sinding,Christian (1856-1941) Norwegian composer. He studied at 
Leipzig and spent much ofhis later life in 
Germany. He was influenced by Wagnerand 
Strauss, though he is more obviously Grieg”s heir 
in his songs,Such as “Sange” (1882),and lyric 
pieces,including ZNpAGISs7JUaUscpez (1896). His 
larger works include an opera and four symphonies 
(No. 1,189o) and three violin concertos， 


Skroup, Frantigek Jan (18ol-62) ”Bohemian composerand conductor. He 
devoted his energies to creating a Czech national 
opera, composing (and singing ip) Ditez 灰 (The 
Tinker (1826), the successful first Czech opera. He 
later worked as 天 apellmeister at the Estates 
Theatre, Prague (1837-57) and compiled an 
anthology, YEjzec ze 2b6t 丰 Wastejeckyc (CA Garland 
of Patriotic Songs) (6 vols., 1835-9, 1844). 


Skryabin,Alexander Nikolayevich (1872-1915) Russian composer. After 
Studying at the Moscow Conservatoryhis career as 
apianistwas managed by Belyayev, who arranged 
his tours and published his works; atthis stage 
they werealmostexclusively for solo piano,and 
Stronglyinfuenced by Chopin (including the First 
Piano Sonata, 1892). In the late 189os he began to 
Write for orchestra,notably his Piano Concerto 
(1896) and First Symphony (19oo). He moved to 
Europewhere his style became more intensely 
personal, and from 19og,under the influence of 
the ideas of Mme Blavatsky, he became interested 
in mysticism . 


Smart, George (1776-1867) English conductor, organistand singing 
teacher. His e 伍 ciency thorough knowledge of 
performing traditions and personal associations 
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with Haydn, Beethoven, Weber and Mendelssohn 
made him one ofthe most respected music 
directors ofhis day. He conducted the English 
Premieres of Beethovens Ninth Symphonyand 
Mendelssohn?s of Paxl,and presided at many 
Orchestral concerts, provincial festivals and couUIt 
musical events， 


Smetana, Bediich (1824-84) “Czech composer. He was obliged to teach to 


earnaliving,butin 1856 wentto GOteborg,where 
he was in demand as a pianistand conductor as 
well as a teacher. Encouraged by Liszt, he 
composed his frstsymphonic poems. In 1861 he 
returned to Prague, where he wanted to play arole 
in the reawakening ofCzech culture thatfollowed 
the Austrian defeat by Napoleon III at Magenta 
and Soferino. However itwas notuntil the success 
ofhis first opera, B1aNiOo7iV Cecpidcp The 
Brandenburgers in Bohemia) (1866), thathis 
Prospects there improved. As principal conductor 
of the Provisional Theatre (1866-74) he added 
forty-two operas to the repertory, including his 
own Dalibor(1868). In addition to further operas， 
he also wrote an orchestral celebration of his 
nation, Mi yast(1872-4),and a String Quartet ' 乙 
meho zivota" (From my Life) (1876). In 1874 there 
appeared thefirst signs ofthe syphilis that was to 
result in his deafness,and he ended his life in an 
asylum. He is usually considered the first major 
nationalist composer ofBohemia, drawing on his 
COUntry”s legends and scenery with freshness and 
colour. 


Sousa,John Philip (1854-1932) American composer, conductor and writer. 


He played theviolin in theatre orchestras before 
turning to conducting. In 1892 he formed the 
popular Sousa?s Band. He had an impact on 
American musical tastes and achieved international 
fame; the sousaphone,made to his specifications 
was named after him. He was bestknownasa 
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composer ofmarches,including 7He TYzsHpzxlgto7m 
Post(1889)and 7He sta7s ad Stribjes Foreyver(1897)， 
butalso wrote band arrangements and vocal music 
including the operetta BE/cabita7z (1895). 


Spitta, Julius,AugustPhilip (1841-94) German musichistorian.Alifelong 
friend of Brahms and aleadingfigure in later 
nineteenth-century musical scholarship,he is 
remembered particularly for his epoch-making 
Study of Bach (1873-8o),emphasising historical 
CoOntext. He was a co-founder ofthe 
Tiertejapysscp1i 丰 Hi7 MUWSIW1SSe1Scpd 有 (1885) and 
位 om 1875 professor at Berlin University. 


Spohr,Louis (1784-1859) German composer,violinistand conductor. 人 
chamber musician at the Brunswick court, he soon 
became a virtuoso violinistand toured throughout 
Germany. He took up operatic conducting posts in 
Vienna and Frankfurt, which coincided with 
bursts ofcompositional activity; chamber music 
and the successful operas Faxst (1813) and Zezt11e 
Wid .4zox(1819) date from this time. In 1822 he 
Settled as Kapellmeister atKassel where he had 
Success with 1essoxzda (1823),the oratorio Die 
etzlel Di9e (1826) and the Symphony No.4 
(1832). He contributed to the cultivation of 
interestin Bach and Wagner, and was celebrated in 
England. His style combined Classical forms with 
freely expressive elements; his four Clarinet 
Concertos, String Quartets and Octet and Nonet 
forwind and strings were particularly acclaimed， 
and his operas anticipate Wagnerin their use of 
leitmotifand through-composition. 


Spontini,Gaspare (1774-1851) Italian composer and conductor. He first 
gained public attention in Paris under the 
patronage ofJosephine with thetriumphant 
Premiere ofhis tragkdie lyrique Za yestzle (18o7). 
Fematd Cortez,ahistorical pageant intended to 
glorify Napoleon, failed in its first version (18oo9)， 
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butwon a place in the repertory when revised 
(1817). In 182o he moved to Berlin, where as 
Generalmusikdirektor he came into conflict with 
Weber, and his complex and grand works were 
Superseded by the operas of Rossiniand 
Meyerbeer. His style essentially introduced nevwv 
Italian and French elements into the traditional 
framework of French opera. 


Stainer,John (184o-19ol1) English organist,scholar and composer. He 


became organistat StPauls Cathedral (1872-88)， 
reforming the musical service there,and quickly 
became a pre-eminent scholar,helping to found 
the Musical Association and making valuable 
editions ofmusic before Tallis and Palestrina (Ea7 
Bodleiajp Mzsic, 1901). His services,hymn tunes and 
anthems,and his oratorio 7Ne C7UciJXio1 (1887)， 
were popular during his lifetime. 


Stanford, CharlesVilliers (1852-1924) British composer and teacher. He 


was appointed organistat Trinity College， 
Cambridge in 1873,and professor in 1887; ffom 
1883 he also taughtat the Royal College. His 
compositions,wWhich reveal the infuences ofhis 
education in Leipzig and Berlin, include much 
Anglican cathedral music,ten operas and a 
quantity ofchoral musicand songs (including the 
Partsong "The Blue Bird>), as well as symphonies， 
String quartets and piano and organ music. 


Stasov, Vladimir Vasilyevich (1824-19o6) ”Russian critic. By 1856 he had 


become the champion of Balakirev and his circle， 
coining their nickname the“Mighty Handful in 
1867.A passionate lover of Russian legend, he 
Played aleading role in the inception of Rimsky- 
Korsakov”s Sadlo, Musorgsky?s KHovaNspcpza and 
Borodin2s Koy42” 17o7 (Prince IgonD. His writings 
include biographies ofMusorgsky (1881) and 
Borodin (1889) and an extended essay on recent 
Russian music (1883). 
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Steibelt, Daniel (1765-1823) German composer and pianist. Until 181o he 
Was based in Paris, with excursions to Germany and 
London for concertappearances and productions of 
his operas and ballets. From 181o he was director of 
the French Opera at StPetersburg,where he 
composed stage works and performed his Eighth 
Piano Concerto (Composed in 182o). 


Stenhammar, Wilhelm (1871-1927)  Swedish composer, pianistand 
conductor. His earlier compositions,such as his 
Piano Concerto No.1(1893) and concert Overture 
Excekio(1896),show the infuences ofBrahms， 
Wagner and Liszt. However he began to question 
Romantic aesthetics,and around the turn ofthe 
centuryheaimed fora more Classical style, based 
on the study of Beethoven and Renaissance 
polyphony; he also incorporated Swedish folk 
material into his music. He held anumber of 
appointments asaconductor,and performed asa 
Piano soloistall over Sweden. 


Stoltz,Rosine (1815-1903) French mezzo-Ssoprano. She madeher debutin 
1832 in Antwerp and in 1837 was engaged atthe 
Paris Opekra, where she remained for ten years. She 
created Ascanio in Berlioz?s BezzyeNUto Ce 
(1838) and LEonore in Donizetti7s Za javo7it 
(184o) as wellasanumber of Halkvy?s roles. She 
was famed for her fine voice and stage presence. 


Strauss, Johann (D (18o4-49) Austrian composer-conductor.Aviolinist in 
Josef Lanner?s dance orchestra, he formed aband 
in 1825g which became 但 mous for its open-air 
COncCerts with original dance musicand 
paraphrases on the symphonicand operatic music 
ofthe day. From 1833 he took the band on tour in 
Europe. His compositions were characterised by 
an Austrian folk favour and rhythmic piquancy; 
they include waltzes, galops,quadrilles, marches 
(including the Rade 刀 局 -Ma1scp ,1848),polkas and 
Potpourris. 
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Strauss,Johann (ID (1825-99) Austrian composer-conductor. He directed 


his own orchestra (1844-9) in rivalry with thatof 
his father; in 1849 the two Strauss orchestras 
merged.Appointed Vienna?s imperial-royal music 
director forballs (1863-71),and Austria?s best- 
known ambassador, he was acclaimed on his tours 
in Europe(1856-86)and America (1872). His 
waltzes resemble his father?s in form,butthe 
Sections arelonger and more organic,the melodies 
more sweepingand the harmonic and orchestral 
details richer and more subtle. His most celebrated 
waltzes include 4cceUexatioxzez (186o),470 die 
SCUO11e11, OUQUEN DO (1867) and IT2z， 2z22004 
Cesa1 (1869);and the mostnotable ofhis 
Seventeen Operettas are Die Piedemals (1874) and 
Der Qigexperba7ont (1885). 


Strauss,Richard (1864-1949) German composer. He began composing at 


an earlyage, writing his FirstSymphony in 188o， 
and in 1885 he succeeded Biilow as Principal 
conductor at Meiningen. He left the following year 
to travel to Italy,where he composed his first 
symphonic poem 4zxs 7taiez;onhis return he was 
appointed conductor at the Munich Opera (1896). 
He achieved international success as a composer in 
1888 with his Wagner-influenced tone poem Do7 
Jpa1and in 1895-9 wrote futher virtuoso 
Orchestral pieces, including 7TZULEWLezsjbiegel (1895) 
and FE edetebgetl (1898). He then concentrated 
more on conducting,butalso produced his first 
Successful opera, Fexersiot (1901). Further Operas 
followed,including salomre (19o4), Elektba (19o9) 
and DerRosetpavalier(1911). He continued to 
conduct,being appointed joint director ofthe 
Vienna Staatsoper in 1919,and he travelled in 
Europeand North and South America. 


Sullivan, Arthur (1842-19oo) English composer. The success of his 


incidental music for 71e 72yijest(1861) and other 
early concert works led to festival commissions 
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and conducting posts,which he complemented 
with work as organist, teacher and song and hymn- 
tune writer; from 1866 he also started writing 
comic operas. In partfollowing the success of Ti4l 
71 (1875),a collaboration with W. S. Gilbert， 
Richard D?Oyly Carte setup a company to 
perform their works; with 互 MS Pia1ore (1878) the 
collaborators became an institution. Their works， 
including 7He MiRado (1885)and 7He Gozpdolie7s 
(1889),were from 1881 performed at the Savoy 
Theatre. Sullivan?s eclectic musical styleand 
inventive melodies complemented Gilbert?s witty 
Verses and Satirical subjects. 


Suppk, Franz von (1819-95) Austrian composerand conductor of Belgian 
descent. He became Kapellmeister ofvarious 
theatres in Vienna and wroteanumber ofstage 
Scores,including incidental music,operettas， 
Opera parodies and operas.The most popular 
included the operettas Flotte Bo1scpe (1863) and 
Boccaccio (1879),admired fortheirfuentand light 


Style. 


Svendsen, Johan (184o-1911) Norwegian composer and conductor. He 
Studied atthe Leipzig Conservatory and his early 
WwWorks include the First Symphony (1865-6， 
considered strongly national by Grieg) and the 
String Quintet (1867), which were well received. 
After periods in Paris and Bayreuth he conducted 
the Christiania Music Society concerts (1872-7) 
and composed his most notable works,including 
the fantasyRoeo og 1ulie (1876),four No7my&giaN 
有 RHpabpsodies(1876) and the Romance forviolin and 
Orchestra (1881). From 1883 he was conductor at 
the Royal Opera in Copenhagen. He contributed 
to the culmination ofnational Romanticism in 
Norway -his two symphonies are theearliestby a 
Norwegian to have won an audience in Norway - 
though his style was more generally marked by the 
useoflarge Classical forms. 
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Tamburini,Antonio (18oo-76) Italian baritone. In Paris and London he was 
asSuccessful interpreter of Mozart, Rossini, Bellini 
and Donizetti, Creating the parts of Ernesto in 
Bellinizs 7j 加 ra 好 (1827)and Sir Richard Forth in7 
bUNita1li(1835). His popularity in London is 
attested bythe "Tamburini riots of 184o. 


Tchaikovsky, Pyotr Il>yich (184o-93) Russian composer. Following studies 
with Anton Rubinstein,he wentto Moscow in 
1866, wherehe wasappointed professor atthe 
Conservatory,and where he came into contact with 
Rimsky-Korsakov and his group ofyoung 
nationalists. He won acclaim for his Second 
Symphony (1872),which incorporates Ukrainian 
folktunes,and his First Piano Concerto (1875)， 
dedicated to Biilow. Following a disastrous and 
Short-lived marriage in 1877,he wrote the Fourth 
Symphony (1878) and Eye ONeg11 (1879), two of 
his finest works. During a creative trough， 
troubled byhis homosexuality, he resigned from 
the conservatory,and spentsome time abroad. In 
1884 he wrotehis Maz1jed SyMtjpoxz,and 
continued to travel and to conduct. The years 
189o-92 saw the composition oftwo bajllets， 
Sby0Sspcjpaya asia (The Sleeping Beauty) and 
SHcpelpocpiR CThe Nutcracker) and the opera 
Pikpovaya daa (The Queen ofSpades). In 1891 he 
visited America, conducting atthe opening night 
ofwhat was to become Carnegie Hall. Following 
recognition in Franceand England,his Sixth 
Symphony,the“Pathektique” (1893), was premiered 
in St Petersburg,nine days before his death. 


Thalberg,Sigismondo (1812-71) German/Austrian pianist and composer. 
He began an international career in 183o,and with 
Liszt (his rival for a time) was the greatest virtuoso 
pianist ofthe period,admired for his brilliant 
technique and for his expressive,Ssinging style. He 
mostly played his own music,which included 
fantasias and variations on opera arias, Studies and 
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nocturnes. In the 18gos he travelled to Brazil and 
the USA. 


Thibaut,Anton Friedrich Justus (1772-184o) German legal scholar and 
amateur musician. While in Jena in 18o2-5 he 
began collecting sacred vocal musicand folksongs; 
with Ettand Klein generously contributing copies 
ofworks from several European libraries, the 
library became one ofthe largest of its kind in 
Germany. In 18o5g he moved to Heidelberg,where 
in 1811he directed a small amateur chorus with 
which he gaveabout four concerts annually of 
Works from the Sixteenth to eighteenth centuries; 
as its reputation grewy its Private rehearsals were 
attended by Goethe, Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
others. His book Ver Reizpeitder7p72palst(1825) 
was infuential on early Caecilian reforms. 


Thpomas,Ambroise (1811-96) French composer. His early operas, in the 
tradition ofAuber,include Ze Caid (1849) and 7e 
SO1Ie de JU 好 (185o).Appointed professor at 
the Conservatoire in 1856, he won greater acclaim 
fortheoperas thatfollowed,notably AMI1poz (18660) 
and 五 wjet(1868), which both contain effective 
Vocal characterisation and atmospheric writing. In 
1871 he succeeded Auber as director of the 
Conservatoire; troubled bytheinfuence ofVVagner， 
he showed little sympathy for the work ofyounger 
French composers (with the exception of Massenetb). 


Thomas,Theodore (1835-19o5) American conductor. He began conducting 
in NewYorkin 1859, directing numerous 
concerts. He held appointments in Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati and was conductor ofthe Nevw 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in 1877-91; later he 
worked in Chicago. He did much to Popularise 
European music in America. 


Tichatschek, Joseph (18o7-86) Bohemian tenor. Associated chiefy with the 
Dresden Court Opera (from 1838) he was 
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renowned for the beautyand brilliance ofhis 
voice. His repertory included theleading roles in 
Taoe1eoDie ZaUpbe110te,TCabaletieiMoztecc1i 
andZa7MNette de Powici,buthevwasalso the 
prototype ofthe Wagner eldextextoj, creating the 
title roles ofRiep27 (1842) and 727tA6UNSe7 (1845). 


Verdi,Giuseppe(1813-19o1l) Italian composer. His first opera, Ope7to 
(1839),enjoyed some Success at its premiere at 
Milan, buthis career took o 任 with Napxcco (1842). 
Astream ofcommissions follovwed from other 
Italian cities and from abroad,resulting in thirteen 
operas in justeightyears,including EN (1844)， 
Macbe 太 (1847)and SUreio(185o). His models 
included late Rossini, Mercadante and Donizetti. 
His pace ofcomposing then relaxed,and some of 
his most popular operas date from this period， 
Such asR1ole 如 (1851),71tbrovatore (1853) and Za 
taVtat0 (1853). In 1853 he went to Paris where Zes 
VEbgyes Sicilieytes was premiered with success in 
1855. Other popular works followed,including 
Doxz Ca1ios (1867) for Paris and 4idaa (1871) for 
Cairo. During the next fifteen years he 
COncentrated on revising earlier operas,and 
produced his Redgxiem (1874) in honour ofthe poet 
Manzoni. His ljasttwo operas Otelo (1886) and 
Faktaer(1893)were both hailed as brilliant 
Successes. His reputation was Strongly linked to 
ideas about national identity, an association 
encouraged by Verdi himself. 


Verstovsky,Alexey Nikolayevich (1799-1862) Russian composer. From 
1825 he was an inspector ofthe Moscow theatres， 
Playing an importantrole in their management 
until 186o. He composed solo songs and operas 
with spoken dialogue, notably Pazxz TVyadovs 钻 
(1828), the firstRussian Romantic Singspiel,and 
4skopaovaMiogiia (Askolds Grave) (1835),his only 
real success,and thefirst Russian opera performed 
in the USA. 
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Viardot, Pauline (1821-191o) French mezzo-Soprano ofSpanish origin.The 
younger daughter ofManuel Garcia, she won 
immediate success in highly dramatic Parts， 
notably as Fides in the Premiere of Meyerbeer?s Ze 
bobpate (1849) and in thetitle role of Berlioz?s 
adaptation ofGluck?s Ozjeo (1859). She was the 
dedicatee ofworks by Schumann, Saint-Saensand 
FaurEand was close to writers including Turgenev 
(from 1843 She was a Principal channel through 
which Russian music reached the Wesb. Her own 
compositions include operas and songs. 


Wagner, Richard (1813-83) German composer. His frst completed opera， 
DIE Feedates frfom 1833;,atime when he was 
working in the theatre as a chorus-master. Ten 
years later his reputation was established with the 
premieres ofRzel21(1842) and De7 jeyqezde 
感 oadey (1843) in Dresden,where he was 
appointed Kapellmeister to the court. He worked 
On 7ZNNtpiserand Zone912t (first performed in 
1845 and 185o respectively) and made preliminary 
drafts fortheRz and Die Melste7S1Ier (first 
performed in 1876 and 1868),and became involved 
in the republican movement sweeping Europe in 
the late 184os.A warrant for his arrest was issued， 
and (with Lisztys help) he fed to Zurich where he 
wrote many ofhis infuential essays,including Das 
天 20lStWE de7 QU 有 (1849)and Obe7200d4 DJaNt0 
(185o-1). During this time he also finalised the 
libretto fortheRz and began its composition, and 
turned to 7yistaz 2014d 7oide (first performed in 
1865),which he hoped would fnance the building 
of his planned new theatre.These years also sawa 
Succession of romantic affairs, culminating with his 
marriage in 1869 to Cosima von Biilow, following 
the death ofhis frstwife Minna and the annulment 
ofthe Biilows” marriage. Meanwhile Wagner had 
found a patron in Ludwig II of Bavaria,and in 1872 
the foundation stone ofhis new theatre at Bayreuth 
was laid; four years later the first Bayreuth festival 
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opened with the first complete performance ofthe 
RiI.The premiere ofhis final drama Payszjztook 
Place in 1882.The infuence ofhis ideas, as well as 
his music, was such thata journal was devoted to 
him (the Revzxe Wuag1el1iejte,1885-8). Even today he 
remains one ofthe most discussed, and written- 
about, composers ofall time. 


Weber, Carl Maria von (1786-1826) German composer. Following some 
years as a Virtuoso pianist, in 1813 he was 
appointed director ofthe Prague opera house， 
Where he setabout reforming the repertory， 
placing emphasis on Mozart and contemporary 
French opera, rather than Italian. In 1817 he was 
appointed Kapellmeister in Dresden, where he 
antagonised the court, attempting to develop a 
national German opera company. The success of 
Der meiscpitz in Berlin in 1821 was enormous， 
however,and it was performed throughout 
Europe. His next operas, ETNtle (1823) and 
Opbero1 (1826), did not meet with the same acclaim， 
andhe died in London,shortly after conducting 
the premiere of Opeyo7， 


Weyse, Christoph Ernst Friedrich (1774-1842) Danish composer ofGerman 
extraction. He became distinguished in 
Copenhagen as a pianistand church organist. From 
1816 he was a professoratthe university and from 
1819 coUTFt composer, wTiting cantatas, Singspiels 
and songs. His mostimportant works include the 
innovatory 4Leg 关 到 gavUa for piano (1796),the 
ensembles in his cantatas and the Spiritual songs 
WwWfitten to texts by Ingemann (1837-8). 


Widor, Charles-Marie (1844-1937) French organist,composer and teacher. 
He was organistat StSulpice, Paris,for more than 
Sixty years (187o-1934) and professor oforgan at 
the Conservatoire, wherehis pupils included 
Vierne, Dupre, Honeggerand Milhaud. Asa 
performer he was admired for his rhythmic 
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Precision and traditional interpretations of Bach. 
His organ Pieces were written to explore the 
elaborate resources of the grandiose contemporary 
instruments ofCavaill6-Coll and others. He 
created the organ Symphony in which the organ is 
asSort of selfcontained orchestra; ofhis ten works 
in the genre thebest known is the Fifth (188o)， 
With its powerful Toccata movement， 


Witt, Franz Xaver (1834-88) German church musician and composer. A 


Wolf, Hugo (186o-19o03) 


leader in the Caecilian movement, he wrote books， 
articles,musicand two journals to spread the idea 
ofGerman Roman Catholic church music reform. 
He founded theAllgemeiner Deutscher Cicilien- 
Verein at Bamberg (1869) and the Scuola 
Gregoriana in Rome (188o). 


Austrian composer. His early songs, dating from 
1877-8,established the pattern of cyclicmood 
Swings and creativity that Was to characterise his 
career. For three years he wrote music criticism for 
the TYiexzer Salopbia 达 (1884-86),siding with 
Wagner and againstBrahms,while working on 
Pezthesilea (1883-5) and the D minor Quartet 
(1878-84). In the late 188os he turned to literature 
for inspiration,notably in the Eichendorffand 
Morike settings of1889 with which he established 
areputation to match that ofSchubert OF 
Schumann, strengthened by his acclaimed public 
performances. In 1895 he composed his only 
completed (butunsuccessful) opera, De7 
Co7megido. Two years laterhe suffered a mental 
breakdown which led to his terminal illness. 


Zelter, Carl Friedrich (1758-1832) German composer and teacher. He 


becameahighly infuential fgurein the musical 
life ofBerlin,notably as director (from 18oo) ofthe 
Singakademie,where he promoted Bachxs music in 
Particular. He established the Liedertafel in 18o9 
and an institute ofchurch music in 1822,and was 
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also aprominent teacher. His compositions 
include some 2oo lieder, many to texts by Goethe， 
and sacred and secular choral music; he also wrote 
letters and essays on music， 
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performances ofmusic by, 6o,74, 134-5， 
179, 18o,217, 349-50 
as performer, 67, 126-30, 134-5, 136， 
145 
periodisation ofworks, 136, 141 
Teception history and views of; 1o, 12， 
118-23,138-48, 151-3,240,263-4， 
267,270-3,329,424 
and religion, 154,233-4 
and Romanticism, 19,20, 140,242 
Schlegel and, 34 


Schubertand, 188,2o1 

Schumann and, 169-7o, 206 

and Spontini, 97 

Stylistic extremes, 241 

and tradition,26, 179-8o, 185-6,201-3， 
271-3,348,349,437 

Wagner and,72,270,311-12 

Weber and, 194 

心 delaide" 135, 136 

40tdie je Geliebgte,14o,159,206,462 

Bagatelles, 166, 168 

Contredanses, 135 

Co7i0lat OoVerture, 139, 17o-1,431 

EOg1opit music, 120,156, 170, 349 

ideiio/Feotoye,7o,88,92,97;,98, 120， 
139, 141, 181 

folk song accompaniments, 156,244,247 

Die Gescpbbpje des Po1le 太 es, 135,166 

C71705Se FIe, 141 

MiSS4 SoLe1t1115 ,154-5 

了 Piano Concerto No. 1, 134, 135 

Piano Concerto No. 3, 137 

Piano Concerto No.4,135 

Piano Concerto No.5 (Emperor), 194， 
195 

了 Piano Sonata Op. 13 (Paztjpligxe), 120, 137 

Piano Sonata Op. 27 ('Moonlight?), 128 

了 Piano Sonata OP. 28, 135, 140 

Piano Sonata Op. 53 (4Valdstein7), 139 

Piano Sonata Op. 57 (4bjassiozatz), 120， 
139,448 

Piano Sonata Op. 9o, 14o 

Piano Sonata Op. 1ol, 141,205-6 

Piano Sonata Op. 106 (Hammerklavier7)， 
141 

了 Piano Sonata Op. 109, 141,205-6 

Piano Sonata Op. 11o, 141,205-6 

Piano Sonata Op. 111, 141,205-6 

Piano Trios Op. 1, 136, 137 

Piano Trios Op. 7o,49 

Piano Trio Op. 97 (Archduke?), 135 

RedoxtelSa01 Da1Ce5 253 

Rondo in C major,78 

Septet, 134, 201 

String Quartets Op. 18, 136-7 

String Quartets Op. 59, 139, 18o 

String Quartet Op.74(Harp>), 14o 

String Quartet Op. 95, 166 

String Quartet Op. 127, 141 

String Quartet Op. 130, 141, 241 

String Quartet Op. 131, 141, 142,。202， 
241 

String Quartet Op. 132, 141-2 

String Quartet Op. 135, 141, 142 
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Symphony No. 1,134, 349 
Symphony No. 3 (Eroica"),43, 120, 126， 
139, 136, 138, 179, 191-2,437 
Symphony No. 5,49, 120, 138-4o, 146， 
179，209 
Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral), 139-4o, 17o， 
179,439,438 
Symphony No. 7, 192;,430 
Symphony No. 8,448 
Symphony No. 9, 120, 141, 153,155,205， 
218,267,426,448,45o; Berlioz 
and, 171; Brahms and,436; Bruckner 
and,438; Lisztand, 171, 175; 
Mendelssohn and, 171, 18o,428; 
Nietzsche and, go; Wagner and,72 
Triple Concerto, 167 
Variations in 了 fatOp.35;,135 
Violin Sonatas Op. 3o, 137 
Violin Sonata Op. 96, 14o 
TYeUitgtoxs Siag (Battle Symphony>), 141， 
179 
Beethoven, Ludwig van (grandfather), 124 
Belgrade, 58o 
Beller-McKenna, Daniel, 534 
Bellini, Vincenzo, 9o,91,99, 105, 11O-11， 
114 
and folk music, 246 
Lisztand, 175 
Verdiand, 112, 375-6 
Beatyrice 疏 72da,111 
No7mi0; 88, 111,240 
了 ja 如 , 110 
了 bita1NT 111 
ZUStUNE1I 110, 111 
Benjamin, Walter, 59 
Bennett, William Sterndale, 66 
Bepoix, Henriette, 56o 
Bekranger, Pierre Jean de,467,47o;486,555， 
502 
Bergeron,Katherine, 9525, 527 
Bekriot,Charles-Auguste de, 68 
Berlin, 64,73, 178-9, 577, 578-9 
Liedertafel, >16 
Royal Opera, 353 
Singakademie, 61,7o,216,223,277, 528 
Berlioz, Hector, 66, 11o, 154, 170, 172-5， 
264,329,，525，594 
and avant-gardism,291 
and Beethoven, 152 
education, 16, 154 
elitism,356 
and Gluck, 354 
journalism, 66, 81, 9o, 321 
Lisztand, 175,299,302, 306,311;432 


and Macpherson,243 
and Mehul, 94-5 
and New German School, 309-1o0 
and opera, 176,576 
Orchestration, 74, 163, 165 
Schumann and,426 
Selfborrowings, 172 
and song,156, 1603-4;, 166 
and J. Strauss (D,255 
Tchaikovsky and,456 
Wagnerand,311 
and Weber, 11o, 152 
BEatrice et BEjtldict381 
BeNVeNUto Celliti, 110, 310 
CliEobjpatre,164-5 
ZUdQNON0EON de FUNS 坟 110,174-5234 
CT1de ME5Se des71O1 帮 ,154,155,173 
azold el 1talie,167,172,173 
MitSCo11ES de FS 如 157, 163 
ZElio/Feyetot ayie,165,170 
Nextpyallodiesiriatdaises, 163 
ZeES7MUik dlEtE, 164;,488,494 
及 ed11EN1 530 
及 o0 Roy overture, 172, 173 
玉 o1lEo et 1Ulie 经 ,171, 172, 173-4 
SbpoNie JaNtastgxe,162,167, 170, 171， 
172-3, 175 
SNbpoNie 0116b1e et tio11 加 pale ,172 
7T2 De 154 
Zes Toye15, 393，395 
Bernhard, Elizabeth von, 134 
Bernstein, Michel AndrE, 91 
Bertin,Armand,249 
Berton, H. M.,94 
Berwald, Franz, 171,204-5, 597 
Best, WV. 工 .542 
Biedermeier, 224-5,575 
Bierbaum, Otto Julius,482 
Billings, William,218 
Billington, Elizabeth, 69 
Billroth, Theodor, 574 
Birnbach, Heinrich,425 
Bishop, Henry, 24o, 244;,247 
“Home, Sweet Home> 562, 564 
Bismarck, Otto von, 528, 571-2 
Bizet, Georges, 11o, 4o7,489, 596 
Ca1M1EN1 381, 395,408,410,412 
ZUjolieJ1eade Pe) 友 ,576 
Miyeie,4o8,4o09 
Zesbjlcpex1s deberles,4o8,40o9;,576 
Blake, William,282 
Blanchard, Henri, 81 
Bland, James, 553 
Blasuis, Leslie David, 16 
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Blkmont, Emile, 561 
Bloch, Ernst, go, 325 
Bloom, Harold, 3-4 
Bloom, Peter, 164 
Blume, Friedrich, >o 
Boccherini, Luigi, 74 
Bochsa, Nicolas,71 
Bodenstedt, Friedrich von,465,47o 
Bogely, A.-P.-F., 525, 54o0-1 
Bohrer Anton,74 
Boher, Max,74 
Boieldieu, Francois-Adrien,78, 82, 1o2 
Boisserke, Melchior, 584 
Boisserke, Sulphis,584 
Boissier, Valkrie, 83 
Boito, Arrigo, 394;,415 
Bonaparte, JEr0me, 135 
Bonaparte, Napoleon,see Napoleon I 
Bonds, Mark Evan, 297 
Boosey, 79 
Borchmeyer, Dieter, 313 
Bordes, Charles,581 
Borodin,Aleksander, 442,455。509-10, 592， 
793 
Ptie 她 01 394,402-3，404 
Bortnyansky, Dmitry Stepanovich, 153-4， 
220 
Bossler, Heinrich Philipp, 126 
Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society,218 
Peace Jubilee concerts, 365 
Boston Academy of Music, 84 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 346, 349-50， 
357 
Botstein, Leon,220 
Boulez, Pierre, 6o7 
Bourdieu, Pierre, 545,563 
Bourgault-Ducoudray, Louis-Albert, 581 
Bourges, Maurice, 81 
Bourget, Paul, 495 
Braham, David, 555 
Braham, John, 69 
Brahms,Johannes,21,439,455,500-1, 503， 
505-8， 512，574 
and Bach,27o, 534 
and Beethoven,273, 6o2 
as choral conductor, 364, 533-4, 578 
and counterpoint, 534 
and folk song,466-7,479,534 
and Liszt, 6o2 
Schoenberg and,463-4, 511,519,613， 
615 
and Schubert,273,465,466 
and Clara Schumann, 534, 539 


and Robert Schumann, 534 
R.Straussand,06o3 
and Wagner, 50o-1, 602 
Wolfand,464 
4cade1lic FestiyaL Overtye,446 
choral music, 524, 533 
Geisticpes Fied,539 
Ce7N10N 有 REIUNIE111 535 74 
Organ Works, 539 
了 Piano Quartet Op. 25, 511, 512 
Piano Quintet/Sonata for Two Pianos Op. 
34, 503-4, 505,506 
Quintetfor Clarinetand Strings, go5 
Songs,462-7; compositional process,465 
SyYmphonies, 172,435,436-7,448,452， 
457 
Symphony No. 1,428,436,443,451,452 
Symphony No. 2,438,452 
Symphony No. 3,452,453 
TYyUG1C OVertye,446 
TB7iatioxzs oO00 THejte 罗 PagyaNiN1 507, 512 
Tiatioxs oU0 THete orscHz0110NN 5O7 
人 态 eremlste Cesh11Ie,463-4 
Violin Sonata No. 1, 506 
“Warum ist das Licht gegeben dem 
Miihseligen2, 534-5 
Brandt, Georg Friedrich, 69 
Brantlinger, Patrick, 281 
brass bands,257,365,366,558-9 
Bratislava, 58o 
Braudel, Ferdinand, 18,25 
Breitkopf sc Hirtel,78,79, 81 
Brendel, Franz,29o,291,30o-2, 309, 314， 
432，577 
and Beethoven, 147,267 
and Berlioz, 31o 
and Liszt 294, 30o-2, 399,432, 577 
and Wagner, 309, 312 
Brentano,Antonie, 14o 
Brentano, Clemens,244,250,465,482 
Brentano von Arnim, Bettina, 118-20, 122， 
128, 14o 
BrEton, Tomds, 594 
Britain, 591-2 
Brno, 58o 
Broadwood,76,77 
Brodbeck, David, 539 
Brown, Clive,7o 
Brown, Marilyn Ruth, 3oo 
Bruant, Aristide, 5go, 550 
Bruch, Max, 428,429,436,455,578 
Bruckner, Anton,21,273,351,429,437-9， 


4571;475，724, 574 
and the organ, 537 


and Wagner,438, 574 
church music, 154,277-8, 535-7 
Symphonies,454, 536, 537 
Symphony No.4(Romantic),437,438， 
447 
Symphony No. 5,536 
Symphony No. 7,437 
Symphony No. 8,536-7 
Bruneau, Alfred, 4o7,4o8 
Bucharest, 58o, 595 
Budapest, 579,58o 
Budden, Julian, 377 
Biilow, Hans von, 314, 349 
Bungert,August, 398 
Bunting, Edward,243,244 
Bureau de Musique, 79 
Birger, Peter, 11,291, 315 
Burnand, Francis Cowley, 383 
Burney, Charles, 84,247 
Burnham, Scott, 138, 139-4o, 142 
Burns, Robert, 156, 101,243;,244 
Burrows, Donald, 523 
Busoni, Ferruccio,269-7o, 314-15,349， 
578, 583-4,619 
Busse, Carl, 482 
Butler, Christopher, 516 
Byron, George Gordon,Lord, 161,255， 


304, 306,443 


cabaletta, 96 

cabaret, 358-9, 550,555-7 

Cadeaux, Justin, 347 

CUjE5-co1Cel 必 592560561 

Calinescu, Matei,288,291,292,293, 308， 
314 

Cammarano, Salvadore, 377 

canonSee tder repertory 

Carew, Derek, 179 

Carner, Mosco, 6o6 

Carpani,G., 181 

Carvalho, LEon, 354,408,410 

Cascardi, Anthony, 37 

Casella, Alfredo, 584 

Castil-Blaze (上 . H.J. Blaze), 81, 9o 

Castroy Bellvfs, Guillkn de, 397 

Catalani, Alfredo,415 

Catalani, Angelica, 69 

Catel, Charles-Simon, 16 

Caudella, Eduard, 596 

CavaillE-Coll, Aristide, 541 

cavatina, 100 

Cavour, Camillo Benso di, 87, 582 

Cecilian movement, 529-30, 535-6 

Cervantes, Miguel de, 477 
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Chabanon, Michel-Paul-Guy de, 31;,496 
Chabrier, Emmanuel, 381,40o8,416-17 
Chadwick, George, 357 
Challier, Ernst, 46o 
Challoner, Neville Butler, 279 
Chamisso,Adalbert von, 16o,481 
Chanot, Francois, 77 
Chantavoine, Jean,293-4 
Chapf Ruperto, 594 
Chappell,76,77,78, 545 
Charlton, David, 4o8 
Charpentier, Gustave, 407,493 
Chateaubriand, Francois Rene, Vicomte de， 
173，292，。5297 
Chatterton, Thomas,243 
Chausson, Ernest, 416-17,440,446;,489 
Ze70147thxs;408,417;,418-19 
Chernishevsky, Nikolai, 4o3,4o5 
Cherubini, Luigi, 6o,74,94,96, 154,217， 
525 
Beethoven and, 97 
Chopin and,276 
and Paris Conservatoire, 66,72, 82 
Schumann and,276 
Zes dexxjow1tles, 94,97, 114, 116 
Zodoispa ,94 
Meldle,94 
Chevalier, Albert, 547 
Chile, 88 
China, 344 
chiroplast,77 
choirs and choral singing, 7o,75-6,215-21， 
235,256-7,363,365-6, 523-4, 578 
Chopin, Fryderyk, >z1,76-7,246,270, 508 
and audience, 184 
and Bach,276 
and Beethoven,274 
chromaticism, 196 
and dance forms, 167-8,241, 575,589， 
790 
Debussyand, 582 
education, 16 
FaurEand, go8 
and form, 196,21o-11, 908 
and Handel,275 
and Mozart, 274,276 
as performer, 67,274 
and Poland, 589, 59o 
and publishers,78 
Teception of, 10,272 
Schumann and, 169, 184, 187 
Scriabin and,0615 
as teacher, 67, 83 
Ballades, 17o,21o-11 
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Chopin, Fryderyk (cozpt ) 
Etude Op. 1o No. 3, 196 
Fantaisie Op. 49, 196 
Nocturne Op.9 No. 1,168 
Nocturne Op. 32 No. 1, 168 
Nocturne Op.37No. 1, 168 
了 Piano Concerto No. 1,71, 193,，195 
了 Piano Concerto No. 2,74, 193，195 
了 Piano Sonata No. 1, 514 
Polonaise Op. 4o No. 2, 196 
Poloxzaise-Fajztaisie, 168, 196 
Preludes Op.28, 168 
Chorley, Henry, 8o 
Choron,Alexandre, 84,223,277, 525 
Christensen,I,511-12, 519 
Christiania, 597 
Chrysander, Friedrich, 328 
church music, 524-30, 531-2 
Cilea, Francesco, 387,415,416 
Cimarosa, Domenico,93 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 358 
Clare, John, 242 
class, 57-9,221,237-9,262, 544-51,561-3 
and musical elitism, 356,363-8, 545， 
547-54,558-61, 563-5 
and musical taste, 545 
musicians and, 57,362-3, 56o0 
Classicism,2o,24,25,26,151 
opera and,25,91 
Clave, Anselmo, 523 
ClEment, Jean-Baptiste, 562 
Clementi, Muzio,76,79, 127 
Czernyand, 145 
Mozartand, 169 
7Ne BlacR Jope,246 
Clifton, Harry, 562 
Cohen-Linaru, Mauriciu, 596 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 22 
Cologne Cathedral, 585 
cOmposer-centredness,203 
COmPposers 
aims, 183-4 
and markets,24o-1 
Professional position and status, 65-6, 88 
training,220-7,357, 592 
ways ofworking,465;,482-3 
COncert halls,235,348-9,368 
COncertos, 193-6 
COncerts, 58-62, 63-4, 74;,76, 125-6， 
178-8o 
access to,356-7 
and religion,235,368,529 
Subscription, 356,364 
timing,345-7 


See lo concerthalls qd programming 
conductors and conducting,71-2,362 
Cone, Edward 工 ,158,165 
Connell,Jim, 562 
COnservatoires, 16, 82-3,219,220,276, 36o0 
Cook, Will Marion, 553 
Cooper, Martin, 132 
Copenhagen, 597 
Coppe, Francois,493 
copyright, 78, 547 
Corder, Frederick, 36o 
Corneille, Pierre, 397 
Cornelius, Peter, 3oo, 310, 314,46o 

DerBazbieryoz Bagdad,310o,381 

DercCid,397 
Cornwall, 61, 63,73,28o-1 
Costa, Michael, 72 
Couperin, Francois, 582 
Cousin, Victor, 296 
Cramer, Johann Baptist,76,79, 145,247 
criticism, 8o-2, 89-9o 
“Crow Jim> 552 
Cruikshank, George,244 
Cui, Cesar, 4o2,4o6 
cultural identity, see national identity and 

nationalism 
Curtis, George William, 357,358 
Czerny, Carl,241,273,，512 

and Beethoven, 128, 13o, 144-5, 146 

and music theory, 182, 196,201,211 

tutor for improvisation, 8o 


Dahlhaus, Carl, 23, 37,75,216, 329 
on avant-gardism,287-8,291,297, 301 
on Beethoven, 120-1, 138, 152 
on Beethoven-Rossini polarisation,98， 
240 
on Brahms, 535 
on Bruckner, 536 
on chamber music, 911 
on choral music, 522, 952 
on church music and aesthetics, 525 
on coOncerts and religion,235 
On expression, 331 
on genre and categorisation, 6,228,4o08 
on Herder, 571 
on historical phases, 12,21, 92,302,454 
on Liszt, 301, 307-8, 314,434 
on Mendelssohn, 227,228,229 
on Modernism,456-7 
on Offenbach, 383 
on Opera subjects, 396 
on Palestrina, 528 
on religion,235,530 


on restoration and continuity, 221, 222， 
22 直 
on 'trivial music>, 563-4 
on Wagner, 312,313,327,389,434 
Dahn, Felix,482 
Damrosch, Leopold,358 
dance, 166, 167,251-6,558 
“natural, 4o1,402 
Dante Alighieri, 3o06, 3o7 
Dargomizhsky, Alexander, 4o1,406,592 
Darwin, Charles, 52, 328 
Daubrun, Marie, 493 
Daudet,Alphonse,415 
Daverio, John, 16o, 169,336,452 
David, Felicien, >94 
瑟 e7CULANNI1 393，395 
Zaberle di B1isil,393,395 
David, Ferdinand, 83 
Davidov, Karl,35o 
Davidson, 548 
Davison,J. W., 8o 
Day, Aidan,186, 187 
Dean, Dora, 553 
Deaville, James,79 
Debussy, Claude, 338, 339,456,461,497， 
524， 6o7-9， 611 
and Bach, 277 
and Dukas, 6o8-9 
and Franck, go8 
and Hahn, 497 
and Musorgsky, 6o7 
Stravinsky and, 617 
and Wagner,417;,419,582, 6o7-8 
Word-setting,487,49o,491,492,495-6 
ZUCpatedea7MQNOU USpe 6o9 
ZU daNtOiselle Ene,320 
Elxdes, 512, 517 
ZisejJoyexse, 514-18 
Jexx 608 
ZQMeE1 447 
Nocty11es;447, 6o7 
PellasetMelisatde,419,6o7,6o08 
Peidea Tabyes-Ndi 20t Je 446， 
6o7, 0608 
Peiudes,6o8 
3S0105,495-6 
Degas, Edgar, 562 
Degeyter, Pierre, 562 
Dehmel, Richard,482, 517, 518 
Delacroix, Eugene, 19, 172 
Deldevez, Ernest, 350 
Delibes, LEo 
ZUlol, 395,409 
Delius, Frederick, 357 
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DeNora, Tia, 125, 129, 131, 132 
Derrida, Jacques, 308 
Deschamps,Emile, 174 
Diabelli, Antonio, 198, 548 
Diederichs,76 
Ditson, Oliver, 548 
Dobrzyfski, TIgnacy Feliks,74,78 
D6hring, S.,393,408,4o9 
Doles,Johann Friedrich,225 
Domling, Wolfgang,3o7 
Donizetti, Gaetano, 9o, 91, 96,99, 105， 
111-12,114 

Busoniand,583 

and Rossini, 111 

Sullivan and,385 

Verdiand, 112,376 

.410 BoleNa 111 

Doxz Pasyxale, 112 

ZU&Jjzvoxite, lo7 

ZUJUe dh768ijtelt 吉 110 

Zizda di CROWNIX 112 

ZUCiQ 亚 ZQNME1OO01 88 111 

ZUC7e2IX BO1I10 111 

Ma1ia 性 Ropa1 112. 

AMa1ia Staxda, 111 

Payiszt0 111 

及 opberto Deyerexx; 111 
Drabkin, William, 154 
Draeseke, Felix, 419 
Dragonetti, Domenico,73 
Cd1UMle DigUe ,408-9,576 
Dresden, 577 
Dresser, Paul, 548 
Dreyfus, Lawrence,269 
Droysen, Johann Gustav, 231,232 
Dubos, Jean-Baptiste, 3o 
Dubrow, Heather,7 
Duchambge, Pauline,485 
Duesberg Quartet, 364 
Dujardin, Edouard,416-17 
Dukas, Paul, 44o,446, 6o8-9, 617 
Dumas,Alexandre,1i0s,374;,497 
Dunhill,Thomas, go6 
Duparc, Henri, 492-3;,494 
Duprez, Gilbert-Louis, 69 
Dussek, Frantisek Xaver, 590 
Dussek, Jan Ladislav, 67,79, 145 
Duvernoy, Frkdkric, 68-9, 82 
Dvoidk,Antonfn,429,437,441,455,461， 

508-9, 524,588, 590 

and Brahms, go8-9, 590 

and folk music,444, 6o2 

and Wagner, 508 

Cello Concerto, 506 
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Dvoiik, Antonfn (cozt) 
Operas,4oo, 508 
String Quartet Op. 96, 506 
Symphony No. 5,438 
Symphony No. 8,438,442,443, 509 
Symphony No. 9 (From the New 
World),444, 506, 509 


Ealy, GeorgeThomas, 133 
“Eastern Europe> 587 
Ebers,C. 上.,430 
Eccard, Johannes, 529, 533 
education,see music teaching 
Egbert, Donald, 293 
Eggebrecht, Hans Heinrich, 1o, 122 
Ehrlich, Cyril, 56, 58, 64-5,69,71-2,73， 
84,28o, 5406 
Eichendorff, Joseph von, 156, 161,464;,465， 
474,475,48o,484 
eistedd1jopdax,366 
Elen, Gus, 547 
Elgar, Edward,437,444,456, 592, 618, 619 
Oratorios, 524 
Organ Sonata Op.28, 542 
Symphony No. 1,442 
Symphony No. 2,437,442 
elitism, musical, see Witder class 
Ellis, Katharine, 66, 67,75, 81,223,264， 
290 
Ellis, William Ashton, 331 
Elsner, Jozef, 66,78 
embellishment,see ornamentation 
empiricism, 32 
Enescu, George, 596 
Engels, Friedrich, 546 
Erard,76,77 
Erkel, Ferenc, 114, 588, 589 
万 OO001 Tszld, 114 
Esipova, Anna, 362 
essentialism, 18 
Ett, Caspar, 529 
expression,22,30, 37-8,45,152-3 
and extra-musical reference, 171-6 
See lo aesthetics, affect theory, feeling 
dd language 


Faccio, Franco,415 

Falke,Gustav,482 

Falla, Manuel de, 595 

Fallersleben, Hoffmann von (August 
Heinrich Hoffmann), 309,47o;481 

Fantel, Hans,254 

Farrar, Geraldine,42o0 

Fasch, Carl,216 


Faure, Gabriel, 5o8, 524, 537, 582 
Word-setting,494-5 
及 egU1EN1 535 
Songs, 164,494-5 
Fauser, Annegret, 581-2 
feeling,37,38-9,45,46-7 
See 4lSo expression 
festivals, 63,72,215-17,219-20,364-5， 
360, 524 
Fetis, Francois-Joseph, 81, 84, 182,264,296 
and Beethoven, 146 
and historical performance movement， 
6o,223 
and Liszt,296 
Piano tutor, 8o 
and tonality, 16, 513 
Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas, 92 
Fibich, Zdenek, 4oo-1,429,441,588, 590 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, 22, 35, 52,571 
Field, John,76,78,167,168, 193, 195-6 
Fish, Stanley, 9 
Flechtenmacher, Alexandru, 595-6 
Foerster, Josef Bohuslav, 4o7, 59o 
folk music, 156,241-8,4o1-2,403-4， 
588-9 
Beethoven and, 156, 244,247 
Belliniand,246 
Brahms and,466-7,479,534 
Dvoiak and,444, 6o2 
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